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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

I WOULD never have ventured to intrude upon the public with my 
personal reminiscences had I not been urged to do so by friends who, 
being interested themselves m what I was able to tell them of India 
as my father knew it, and as I found it and left it, persuaded me that 
my experiences of the many and various aspects under which I have 
known the wonderful land of my adoption and its interesting peoples 
would be useful to my countrymen. It was thought that I might thus 
contribute towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious heritage 
our forefathers have bequeathed to us, than the greater number of 
them possess, and towards helping them to understand the charac- 
teristics and requhements of the numerous and widely different races 
by whom India is inhabited. 

It is difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under- 
stand and appreciate the value they set on cherished customs, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, and fixed prejudices, aU of which must be carefully 
studied by those who are placed in the position of their Eulers, if the 
suzerain Power is to keep their respect and gain their gratitude and 
affection. 

The Natives of India are particularly observant of character, and 
intelligent in gauging the capabilities of those who govern them ; and 
it is because the EngHsh Government is trusted that a mere handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct the administration of a country with 
nearly three hundred millions of inhabitants, differing in race, religion, 
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and manners of life. Throughout all the changes which India has 
undergone, political and social, luring the present century, this feeling 
has been mamtained, and it will last so long as the services are fiUed 
by honourable men who sympathis^e with the Natives, respect their 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily with their habits and 
customs. 

My father and I spent between us nearly ninety years in India. 
The most wonderful of the many changes that took place during that 
time may be said to date from the Mutiny. I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to explain the causes which, I believe, brought 
about tliat terrible event — an event which for a while produced a 
much- to-be-regretted feeling of racial antagonism. Happily, this 
feeling did not last long ; even when things looked blackest for us, it 
was softened by acts of kindness shown to Europeans in distress, and 
by the knowledge that, but for the assistance afforded by the Natives 
themselves, the restoration' of order, and the suppression of a fierce 
military insurrection, would have been a far more arduous task. 
Delhi could not liave been taken without Sikhs and Gurkhas; 
Lucknow could not have been defended without the Hindustani 
soldiers who so nobly responded to Sir Henry Lawrence’s call ; and 
nothing that Sir John Lawrence might have done could have 
prevented our losing, for a time, the whole of the country north of 
Calcutta, had not the men of the Punjab and the Derajat^* remained 
true to our cause. 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutiny should 
be obliterated, that the monument on the Eidge at Delhi should be 
levelled, and the picturesque Eesidency at Lucknow allowed to faU 
into decay. This view does not commend itself to me. These relics 
of that tremendous struggle are memorials of heroic services per- 
formed b}^ Her Majest^^’s soldiers. Native as well as British; and by 
the civilians who shared the duties and dangers of the army. They 
are valuable as reminders that we must never again allow ourselves to 
be lulled mto fancied security ; and above all, they stand as warnings 

* Tracts beyond the Indus. 
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that we should never do anything that can possibly be interpreted by 
the Natives into disregard for their various forms of rehgion. 

The Mutiny was not an unmitigated evil, for to it we owe the 
consolidation of our power in India, as it hastened on the construction 
of the roads, railways, and telegraphs, so wisely and thoughtfully 
planned by the Marquis of Dalhousie, and which have done more 
than anything to increase the prosperity of the people and preserve 
order throughout the country. It was the Mutiny which brought 
Lord Canning into closer communication with the Princes of India, 
and paved the way for Lord Lytton’s brilliant conception of the 
Imperial Assemblage — a great political success which laid the 
foundation of that feeling of confidence which now, happily, exists 
between the Euling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress. And it was the 
Mutiny which compelled us to reorganize our Indian Army and make 
it the admirable fighting machine it now is. 

In the account I have given of our relations with Afghanistan and 
the border tribes, I have endeavoured to bring before my readers the 
change of our position in India that has been the inevitable 
consequence of the propinquity upon our North-West Erontier of a 
first-class Em’opean Power. The change has come about so 
graduall3^, and has been so repeatedly pronounced to be chimerical 
by authorities in whom the people of Great Britain had every reason 
to feel confidence, that until recently it had attracted little public 
attention, and even now a great majority of my countrymen may 
scarcely have realized the probability of England and Eussia ever 
being near enough to each other in Asia to come into actual conflict. 
I impute no blame to the Eussians for their advance towards India. 
The force of circumstances — the inevitable result of the contact of 
civilization with barbarism — impelled them to cross the Jaxartes 
and extend their territories to the Khanates of Turkestan and the 
banks of the Oxus, just as the same uncontrollable force carried 
us across the Sutlej and extended our territories to the valley of the 
Indus. The object I have at heart is to make my fellow-subjects 
recognize that, under these altered conditions. Great Britain now 
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occupies in Asia the position of a Continental Power, and that her 
interests in that part of the globe must be protected by Continental 
means of defence. 

The few who have carefully and steadily watched the course of . 

events, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness of 
these views ; and their aim has always been, as mine is now, not to 
sound an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger of 
shutting our eyes to plain facts and their probable consequences. 

Whatever may be the future course of events, I have no fear of the 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India. Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation; they believe that the 
time must come when the territories of Great Britain and Eussia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary line, | 

and they would consider that we were wanting in the most essential ! 

attributes of Eulers if we did not take all possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an eventuality. t 

I send out this book in the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not be 
seriously disappomted; and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian life and adventure, will bear in mind that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
all faults of style or language. 

EOBEETS. 

30^7t SeptemheVj 1896. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
From 

a 'photograph hj Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd. 
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FOETT-ONE TEAES IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Forty years ago the departure of a cadet for India was a much more 
serious affair than it is at present. Under the regulations then in 
force, leave, except on medical certificate, could only be obtained once 
during the whole of an officer’s service, and ten years had to be spent 
in India before that leave could be taken. Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I were bidding England farewell for ever when, on the 
20th February, 1852, I set sail from Southampton with Calcutta for 
my destination. Steamers in those days ran to and from India but 
once a month, and the fleet employed was only capable of transporting 
some 2,400 passengers in the course of a year. This does not include 
the Cape route ; but even taking that into consideration, I should 
doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India in a year 
as there are now in a fortnight at the busy season. 

My ship was the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Bipon^ 
commanded by Captain Moresby, an ex-officer of the Indian Navy, 
in which he had earned distinction by his sm'vey of the Red Sea. 
A few Addiscombe friends were on board, leaving England under the 
same depressing chcumstances as myself, and what with vdnd and 
weather, and the thought that at the best we were bidding farewell to 
home and relations for ten long years, we were anything but a cheerful 
party for the first few days of the voyage. Youth and high spirits had, 
however, re-asserted themselves long before Alexandria, which place 
we reached without incident beyond the customary halts for coaling 
at Gibraltar and Malta. At Alexandria we bade adieu to Captain 
Moresby, who had been most kind and attentive, and whose graphic 
accounts of the difficulties he had had to overcome whilst mastering 
the navigation of the Red Sea served to while aw'ay many a tedious 
hour. 

On landing at Alexandria we were hurried on board a large mast- 
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less canal boat, shaped like a Nile dahabeah. In this we were towed 
np the Mahmoudieh canal for ten hours, until we arrived at Atfieh, on 
the Nile; thence we proceeded by steamer, reaching Cairo in about 
sixteen hours. Here we put up at Shepherd’s Hotel for a couple of 
days, which were most enjoyable, especially to those of the party who, 
like myself, saw an eastern city and its picturesque and curious bazaars 
for the first time. From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
ninety miles, the road being merely a cutting in the sand, quite undis- 
tinguishable at night. The journey was performed in a conveyance 
closely resembling a bathing-machine, which accommodated six people, 
and was drawn by four mules. My five feUow -travellers were all 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Perth- 
shne) is now alive. The transit took some eighteen hours, with an 
occasional halt for refreshments. Our baggage was carried on camels, 
as were the mails, cargo, and even the coal for the Eed Sea steamers. 

On arrival at Suez we found awaiting us the Oriental^ commanded 
by Captain Powell. A number of people met us there who had left 
England a month before we did; but their steamer having broken 
down, they had now to be accommodated on board ours. We were 
thus very inconveniently crowded until we arrived at Aden, where 
several of the passengers left us for Bombay. We were not, however, 
much inclined to complam, as some of our new associates proved 
themselves decided acquisitions. Amongst them was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Barnes) Peacock, an immense favomdte with aU on board, and 
more particularly with us lads. He was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seven years old, and on his way to Calcutta to join the Governor- 
General’s Council, he took part in our amusements as , if he were of the 
same age as om’selves. His career in India was brilliant, and on the 
expiration of his term of office as member of Council he was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal. Another of the passengers was Colonel (after- 
wards Sir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago in Ireland, 
and was then on his way to take up his appointment as Quartermaster- 
General of Queen’s troops. He had served in the 3rd Light Dragoons 
and on the staff of his cousin. Lord Gough, during the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, and was naturally an object of the deepest venera- 
tion to aU the youngsters on board. 

At Madras we stopped to land passengers, and I took this oppor- 
tunity of going on shore to see some old Addiscombe friends, most of 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma. The 
transports were then actually lying in the Madras roads, and a few 
days later this portion of the expedition started for Bangoon. 

At last, on the 1st April, we reached Calcutta, and I had to say 
good-bye to the friends I- had made during the six weeks’ voyage, most 
of whom I was never to meet again. 

On landing, I received a letter from my father, who commanded the 
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Lahore division, informing me that the proprietor of Spence’s Hotel 
had been mstructed to receive me, and that I had better put up there 
until I reported myself at the Head-Quarters of the Bengal Artillery 
at Dum-Dum. This was chilling news, for I was the only, one of our 
party who had to go to a hotel on landing. The Infantry cadets had 
either been taken charge of by the To^vn Major, who pro^uded them 
with quarters in Fort William, or had gone to stay with friends, and 
the only other Artilleryman (Stewart) went direct to Dum-Dum, where 
he had a brother, also a guimer, who, poor fellow, was murdered with 
his young wife five years later by the mutineers at Gwalior. I was 
still more depressed later on by finding myself at dinner fete- d-tete 
■with a first-class specimen of the results of an Indian climate. He 
belonged to my own regiment, and was going home on medical certi- 
ficate, but did not look as if he could ever reach England. • He gave 
me the not too pleasing news that by staying in that dreary hoteh 
instead of proceeding direct to Dum-Dum, I had lost a day’s service 
and pay, so I took care to join early the following morning. 

A few years before, Dum-Dum had been a large military station, 
but the annexation of the Punjab, and the necessity for maintaining a 
considerable force in northern India, had greatly reduced the garrison. 
Even the small force that remained had embarked for Burma before 
my arrival, so that, instead of a large, cheery mess party, to which 
I had been looking forward, I sat down to dinner with only one other 
subaltern. 

No time was lost in appointing me to a Native Field Battery, and I 
was put through the usual laboratory course as a commencement to 
my duties. The life was dull in the extreme, the only variety being an 
occasional week in Fort William, where my sole duty was to super- 
intend the firing of salutes. Nor was there much in my sm^roundings 
to compensate for the prosaic natxne of my work. Fort William was 
notthenwhat.it has since become — one of the healthiest stations in 
India. Quite the contrary. The men were crowded into small badl^^- 
ventilated buildings, and the sanitary arrangements were as deplorable 
as the state of the water supply. The only ef&cient scavengers were 
the huge birds of prey called adjutants, and so great was the depen- 
dence placed upon the exertions of these unclean creatures, that the 
yoimg cadets were warned that any injury done to them would be 
treated as gross misconduct. The inevitable result of this state of 
afiaks was endemic sickness, and a death-rate of over ten. per cent, per 
annum.* 

* In the fifty-seven years preceding the Mutiny the annual rate of mor- 
tality amongst the European troops in India was sixty-nine per thousand, 
and in some stations it was even more appalling. Tlie Koyal Commission 
appointed in 1864 to inquire into the sanitary condition of the army in India 
expressed the lioi^e that, by taking proper precautions, the mortality might be 
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Calcutta outside the Fort was but a dreary place to fall back upon. 
It was wretchedly hghted by smoky oil-lamps set at very rare intervals. 
The slow and cumbrous palankin was the ordinary means of convey- 
ance, and, as far as I was concerned, the vaunted hospitality of the 
Anglo-Indian was conspicuous by its absence. 

I must confess I was disappointed at being left so completely to 
myself, especially by the senior military officers, many of whom were 
personally known to my father, who had, I was aware, written to 
some of them on my behalf. Under these circumstances, I thinlt it 
is hardly to be wondered at that I became terribly home -sick, and 
convinced that I could never be happy in India. Worst of all, the 
prospects of promotion seemed absolutely hopeless; I was a super- 
numerary Second Lieutenant, and nearly every officer in the list of 
the Bengal Artillery had served over fifteen years as a subaltern, 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army. 

There were singularly few incidents to enhven this unpromising 
stage of my career. I do, however, remember one rather notable 
experience which came to me at that time, in the form of a bad cyclone. 
I was dining out on the night in question. Gradually the wind grew 
higher and higher, and it became evident that we were in for a storm 
of no ordinary kind. Consequently, I left my friend’s house early. 
A Native servant, carrying a lantern, accompanied me to light me on 
my way. At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the light. The servant, who, Iffie most Natives, was quite at home 
in the dark, waffied on, believing that I was following in his wake, 
I shouted to him as loudly as I could, but the uproar was so terrific 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way home. The darkness was profound. As I was 
walking carefully along, I suddenly came in contact with an object, 
which a timely flash of lightning showed me was a column, standing 
in exactly the opposite direction from my own house. I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the lightning becoming every moment 
more vivid, I was enabled to grope my way by slow degrees to the 
mess, where I expected to find someone to show me my way home, 
but the servants, who knew from experience the probable effects of a 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shutters and barred 
all the doors. I could just see them through the cracks engaged in 
making everything fast. In vain I banged at the door and called at 
the top of my voice — they heard nothing. Beluctantly I became con- 
vinced that there was no alternative but to leave my shelter and face 
the rapidly increasing storm once more. My bungalow was not more 
than half a mile away, but it took me an age to accomplish this short 
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distance, as I was only able to move a few steps at a time wlienever 
the lightning showed me the wa3^ It was necessary to be careful, as 
the road was raised, with a deep ditch on either side ; several trees 
had already been blown down, and lay across it, and huge branches 
were being driven through the air lilce thistle-down. I found extreme 
difficulty in keeping my feet, especially at the cross-roads, where I was 
more than once aU but blown over. At last I reached my house, but 
even then my struggles were not quite at an end. It was a very long 
time before I could gain admittance. The servant who had been 
carrying the lantern had arrived, and, missing me, imagined that I 
must have returned to the house at which I had dined. The men with 
whom I chummed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to return home, had carefully fastened aU the doors, momen- 
tarily expecting the roof of the house to be blown off. I had to con- 
tmue hammering and shouting for a long time before they heard and 
admitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe inside a house. 

By morning the worst of the storm was over, but not before great 
damage had been done. The Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
looking as if it had suffered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
had' been made amongst the European houses, not a single verandah 
or outside shutter being left in the station. As I wallied to the mess, 
I found the road almost impassable from fallen trees ; and dead buds, 
chiefly crows and kites, were so numerous that they had to be carried 
off in cartloads. How I had made my way to my bungalow without 
accident the night before was difficult to imagine. Even the column 
against which I had stumbled was levelled by the fury of the blast. 
This column had been raised a few years before to the memory of the 
officers and men of the 1 st Troop, 1st Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
who were killed in the disastrous retreat from Kabul in 1841 . It was 
afterwards rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum in ruins was even more dreary than before the cyclone, 
and I felt as if I could not possibly continue to live there much longer. 
Accordhigly I wrote to my father, begging him to try and get me sent 
to Burma ; but he rephed that he hoped soon to get command of the 
Peshawar division, and that he would then hke me to jom him. Thus, 
though my desire to quit Dum-Dum was not to be immediately grati- 
fied, I was buoyed up by the hope that a definite limit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to me, uninteresting part of India, and 
my restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by magic. 

In time of peace, as in war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldier’s 
moral condition is infinitely more important than his physical surround- 
ings, and it is in this respect, I think, that the subaltern of the present 
day has an advantage over the youngster of forty years ago. The life 
of a young officer dm'ing his first few months of exile, before he has 
fallen into the ways of his new life and made friends for himself, can 
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never be very happy; bnfc in these days he is encouraged by the feeling 
that, however distasteful, it need not necessarily last very long ; and he 
can look forward to a rapid ank easy return to England and friends at 
no very distant period. At the time I am writing of he could not but 
feel completely cut off from all that had hitherto formed his chief 
interests in life — his family and his friends — for ten years is an eternity 
to the young, and the feeling of loneliness and home-sickness was apt 
to become almost insupportable. 

The climate added its depressing influence ; there was no going to 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young stranger 
became more and more dispirited and hopeless. Such was my case. I 
had only been four months in India, but it seemed like four years. My 
joy, therefore, was unbounded when at last my marching orders arrived. 
Indeed, the idea that I was about to proceed to that grand field of 
soldierly actmty, the North-West Frontier, and there join my father, 
ahnost reconciled me to the disappointment of losing my chance of 
field service in Burma. My arrangements were soon made, and early 
in August I bade a glad good-bye to Dum-Dum. 


CHAPTEE II. 

When I went to India the mode of travelling was almost as primitive 
as it had been a hundred, and probably five hundred, years before. 
Private individuals for the most part used palankins, while officers, 
regiments, and drafts were usually sent up country by the river route 
as far as Oawnpore. It was necessarily a slow mode of progression — 
how slow may be imagined from the fact that it took me nearly three 
months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, a distance now traversed 
with the greatest ease and comfort in as many days. As far as Benares 
I travelled in a barge towed by a steamer — a performance which took 
the best part of a month to accomplish. From Benares to Allahabad 
it was a pleasant change to get upon wheels, a horse-dak having been 
recently estabhshed between these two places. At Allahabad I was 
most kindly received by Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner, an old friend 
of my father’s, in whose house I experienced for the first time that 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo-Indians are proverbial. I was 
much surprised and amused by the circumstance of my host smoking a 
hoohah even at meals, for he was one of the few Englishmen who stiU 
indulged in that luxury, as it was then considered. The sole duty of 
one servant, called the 7ioolcali-ba/t'da/)’, was to prepare the pipe for his 
master, and to have it ready at aU times. 

My next resting-place was Oawnpore, my birthplace, where I 
remained a few days. The Oawnpore division was at that time com- 
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manded by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recently 
attained the rank of Brigadier-General, though he could not have been 
less than sixty-eight years of age, being of the same standing as my 
father. 

From Cawnpore I went to Meerut, and there came across, for the 
first time, the far-famed Bengal Horse Artillery, and made the 
acquaintance of a set of ofiicers who more than realized my expecta- 
tions regarding the wearers of the much-coveted jacket, association 
with whom created in me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned, 
in the endeavour to become a horse gunner. Like the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
and in civil appointments; the officers selected were not seconded or 
replaced in their regiments. This was the case in a less degree, no 
doubt, in the Horse ArtiUery than in the other branches, for its GS])rit 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this cor])s d' elite. It 
certahily was a splendid service ; the men were the pick of those 
recruited by the East India Company, they were of magnificent 
physique, and their uniform was singularly handsome. The jacket 
was much the same as that now worn by the Koyal Horse Artillery, 
but instead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, sm^mounted by a long red plume which drooped over the 
back lilce that of a French Cuhassier. This, with white bucksldn 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
most picturesque and effective I have ever seen on a parade-ground. 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remainder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of 600 miles, in a 
palankin, or doolie. 

This manner of travelling was tedious in the extreme. Starting 
after dinner, the victim was carried throughout the night by eight men, 
divided into reliefs of four. The whole of the eight were changed at 
stages averaging from ten to twelve miles apart. The baggage was also, 
conveyed by coolies, who kept uj) an incessant chatter, and the pro- 
cession was lighted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round the end of a stick, upon which he continually 
poured the most malodorous of oils. If the palankin-bearers were 
very good, they shuffled along at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or forty-five miles could be accom- 
plished before it became necessary to seek shelter from the sun in one 
of the dak-bungalows, or rest-houses, erected by Government at con- 
venient intervals along aU the principal routes. In these bungalows a 
bath could be obtained, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen hom's at a level of only a few inches above an 
exceedingly dusty road. As to food, the lcli(misamali^ like ‘ mine host ’ 
in the old countr}^ declared himself at the outset prepared to provide 
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everything the heart of man could desire ; when, however, the traveller 
was safely cornered for the rest of the day, the menu invariably 
dv/indled dov/n to the elementary and universal ‘ sudden death,’ which 
meant a wretchedly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and 
served up within twenty minutes of the meal being ordered. At dinner 
a variety was made by the chicken being curried, accompanied by an 
unlimited supply of rice and chutney. 

I was glad to be able to break the monotony of this long journey by 
a visit to a half-sister of mine, who was then living at the hill-station 
of Mussoorie. The change to the delightful freshness of a Him alayan 
climate after the Turkish-bath-like atmosphere of the plains in Septem- 
ber was most grateful, and I thoroughly enjoyed the few days I spent 
in the midst of the lovely mountain scenery. 

My next station was ITmbaUa. There I fell in with two other troops 
of Horse Artillery, and became more than ever enamomnd with the 
idea of belonging to so splendid a service. Erom Umballa it was a 
two nights’ journey to Ludhiana, where I rested for the day, and there 
met a cousin in the Survey Department, who had been suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so we agreed to travel together. 

The next halting-place was JuUundur. To make a change, we hired 
a buggy at this place, in which , to drive the first stage, sending our 
palankins on ahead; when we overtook them, we found, to our 
surprise, that their number had increased to six. We were preparing 
for a start, when it struck us that we ought to make some inquiries 
about the additional four, which, from the luggage lying about, we 
assumed to be occupied, but which appeared to be stranded for want of 
bearers to carry them on. The doors were carefully closed, and it was 
some time before we could get an answer to our offers of assistance. 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a friend, each 
accompanied by two children and an ayahj^ were on their way to 
Lahore ; that the bearers who had brought them so far had run away, 
and that they were absolutely in despair as to how they were to pro- 
ceed. It turned out that the bearers, who had been engaged to carry 
the ladies on the second stage towards Lahore, found it more amusing 
to attend the ceremony of the installation of the Baja of Kaparthala, 
then going on, than to fulfil their engagement. After discussing the 
situation, the ladies were persuaded to get out of their palankins and 
into our buggy. We divided the baggage and six doolies between our 
sixteen bearers, and started off, my cousin, the ayaliSj and I on foot. 
It M^as then 10 p.m. We hoped relays of bearers for the whole party 
would bo forthcoming at the next stage, but we were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies. We 
succeeded, however, in inducing our original bearers to come on a 
further stage, thus arrangmg for the carriage of the ayahs, while we 

^ A Bative \Yonian-servant. 
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two men trudged on beside the bugg}^ for another ten or twelve inilos. 
It was a heavy, sandy road, and three stages were about as much as the 
horse could manage. 

Soon after da^^break next morning we reached the Bias river. 
Crossing by a bridge of boats, we found on the other side a small one- 
roomed house with a verandah running round it, built for the use of the 
European overseer in charge of the road. On matters being explained, 
this man agreed to turn out. The ladies and children were put inside, 
and my cousin and I spent the da^^ in the verandah ; in the evening, 
with the assistance of the overseer, we were able to get a sufficient 
number of bearers to carry us all on to Mian Mir without further 
adventure. In the course of conversation we found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,* of the 9th Bengal 
Infantry, and that she and her friend were returnmg to join their 
respective husbands after spending the summer months at Simla. This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
Lady Stewart, which has lasted to the present day. 

At Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
days with another half-sister, and fi’om there, as the weather was 
beginning to get cooler, I travelled day and night. One evening about 
eight o’clock I was disappointed at -not having come across the usual 
rest-house ; lights could be seen, however, at no great distance, and I 
proceeded towards them ; they turned out to be the camp fires of a 
Gavaby regiment which was halting there for the night. Being half 
famished, and fearing that my craving for food was not likely to bo 
gratified unless someone in the camp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boldly presented myself at the first tent I came across. 
The occupant came out, and, on hearing the strait I was in, he with 
kindly courtesy invited mo to enter the tent, saying, ‘ You are just in 
time to share our dinner.’ My host turned out to be Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, f commanding the 1st Irregular Cavalry, the famous 
Skinner’s Horse, then on its way to Peshawar. A lady was sitting at 
the table — Mrs. Chamberlain — ^to whom I was introduced ; I spent a 
very pleasant evening, and in this way commenced another equally 
agreeable and lasting friendship. 


CHAPTEE III. 

Even the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early in 
November I reached Peshawar. My father, who was then in his sixty- 
ninth year, had just been appointed to command the division with the 

* Now Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., G.O.B., G.C.S.I. 
t Now General Crawford Chamberlain, C.S.I., a brotlier of General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. 
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at PeshaAvar. he received most interesting letters, hi v'hich anxiety -ivas 
oiten expressed as to whether the English were amicably disposed 
towards the Amir. To these communications my father was alwavs 
eareml to send courteous and conciliatory replies. The correspondence 
vehieh took place conhrmed him in his frequently expressed o'Dioion 
that it would be greatly to the advantage of the Government, and 
obviate the necessity for keeping such large garrisons on the frontier, 
if friendly relations could he estabhshed %rith the Amir, and with the 
neighbo'oring tribes, who more or less looked to the Euler of Eabul as 
their Chief. ATy father accordingly addressed the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and pointed out how successfully some of the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian omcials had managed barbai-ous tribes 
by kindness and conciliation. 

kly father was prevented by ill-health from remaining long enough 
at Peshawar to see the result of his proposals, but it was a source of 
great sarisf action to him to learn before he left- India"^ that they were 
approved by Lord Lalhousie (the Governor-General), and that they 
were already bearing mrit. That the Amir was himself ready to 
respond to any overrores made to him was evident from a letter written 
by a brother of the Dqsx's, which was discovered amongst the papers of 
Colonel Maekeson (the Commissioner of Peshavv'ai*) after his death. 
It was still more gratifying to my father to rind that the wews of 
hlackeson’s successor. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbeiv Edwaa'des. on this 
Subject entirely coincided with his own. This distinguished oriicer and 
brilliant administrator zealously maintained this pohcy, and succeeded 
in establishing such a good understanding with the Pooler of Kabul 
that, when the ZL uiinT broke out, Afghanistan stood aloof, instead of, 
as might have been the case, turning the scale against us. 

The Peshawar division in 1852 was not only the most important, 
but the largest, in India- It included besides Attock. Eawal Pindi, 
and Jhelnm, the hill-station of Hurree, which had only been recently 
occupied. The cantonment of Peshawar had been laid out by Sir Cohn 
Campbell (after wai'ds Lord Clyde), who commanded there when we 
rirst occupied that place in 1849. He crowded the troops, European 

* Shortly before my father left Peshawar he received the followiag letter 
from Colonel Outram, dated Calcutta, the 23rd October, 1853 : ‘ As I know 
that TOUT views as to the pohcy that should be pursued towards Dost 
hlanomed must be in accordance with those of the Governor-General, I 
accordingly showed vour letter to Grant, Coui'tney, and Colonel Low, all of 
whom vrere glad to " learn that you entertained such sound views, opposed 
though they be with the general clamour for war with the Kahulese which 
appears to be the cry of the army. This, together vdtli the wise forethought 
YOU displaved before the Kabul insurrection (which, though at the time it 
found no favour at Head-Quarters, was subsequently so mom*nfully estab- 
lished bv the Kabul massacre, which would have been prevented had your 
warnings been attended to), shows how well you would combine the military 
and political control of the country beyond the Indus. ’ 
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and Native, into as small a space as possible in order that the station 
might be the more easily protected from the raids of the Afridis and 
other robber tribes, who had their homes in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and constantly descended into the valley for the sake of plunder. 
To resist these marauders it was necessary to place guards all round 
the cantonment. The smaller the enclosure, the fewer guards would 
be required. From this point of view alone was Sir Colin’s action 
excusable ; but the result of this overcrowding was what it always- is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long years 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the English soldier from its pro- 
verbial unhealthiness. The water-supply for the first five-and-twenty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitary arrange- 
ments, particularly as regards Natives, were apparently considered 
unnecessary. 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round the cantonment, strong 
piquets were posted on all the principal roads loading towards the 
hills ; and every house had to be guarded by a clwlddar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of the robber tribes. The maintaining this watchman 
was a sort of blackmail, without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
other property were safe. The watchmen were armed with all sorts of 
quaint old firearms, which, on an alarm being given, tliey discharged 
in the most reckless manner, making it quite a work of danger to pass 
along a Peshawar road after dark. No one was allowed to venture 
beyond the line of sentries when the sun had set, and even in broad 
dayhght it was not safe to go any distance from the station. 

In the autumn of 1851 an officer —Captain Frank Grantham, of the 
98th Foot — was riding with a young lady on the Michni road, not far 
from the Artillery quarter -guard, when he was attacked by five hiU- 
men. Grantham was wounded so severely that he died in a few days, 
the horses were carried off, but the girl was allowed to escape. She 
ran as fast as she could to the nearest guard, and told her story ; the 
alarm was given, and the wounded man was brought in. The young 
lady was called upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but she could not recognize the man as being of the party 
who made the attack ; nevertheless, the murderer’s friends were afraid 
of what she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
her off. Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until she 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over the 
house in which she lived. 

From all this my readers may probably thinlc that Peshawar, as I 
first knew it, was not a desirable ]place of residence ; but I was very 
happy there. There was a good deal of excitement and adventure ; I 
made many friends ; and, above all, I had, to me, the novel pleasure of 
being with my father. 

It was the custom in those days for the General commanding one of 
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the larger divisions to have under him, and in charge of the Head- 
Quarter station, a senior officer styled Brigadier. Soon after I went to 
Peshawar, Sydney Cotton* held this appointment, and remained in it 
for many years, making a great reputation for himself during the 
Mutiny, and being eventually appointed to the command of the dmsion. 
The two senior officers on my father’s staff were Lieutenant Normanf 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,J the former Deputy Assistant- Adjutant- 
General and the latter Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General. The 
high opinion of them which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified by their distinguished careers. Norman, with sixteen years’ 
service, and at the age of thirty-four, became Adjutant- General of the 
Army in India, and a year or two later Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department. He finished his Indian service as Military 
Member of Council. Lumsden became Quartermaster- General, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, the two highest positions on the Indian 
staff. 

There was a separate mess for all the staff officers, and I remember 
a curious circumstance in connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception proves, the rule, is strong evidence agamst the superstition 
that thirteen is an unlucky number to sit down to dianer. On the 
1st January, 1853. thirteen of us dined together ; eleven years after we 
were all alive, nearly the whole of the party having taken part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and five or six having been wounded. 

From the time of my arrival until the autumn of 1853, nothing of 
much importance occurred. I lived with my father, and acted as his 
Aide-de-camp, wlnle, at the same time, I did duty with the Artillery. 
The 2nd Company, 2nd Battalion, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, who had a grand reputation in the field, but, 
being somewhat troublesome in quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ The Devil’s Own.’ Because of the unusually good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountain 
Battery, which it was thought advisable to raise at that time. I was 
the only subaltern with this battery for several months, and though my 
commanding officer had no objection to my acting as A.D.C. to my 
father, he took good care that I did my regimental duty strictly and 
regularly. 

One very painful circumstance stamped itself on my memory. I 
was obliged to be present at a flogging parade — the only one, I am 
glad to say, I have ever had to attend, although the barbarous and 
degrading custom of flogging in the army was not done away with 
until nearly thirty years later. § A few years before I joined the 

* The late General Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., lately Governor of 
Queensland. 

t Now General Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B. , § 1881. 
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service, the number of lashes which might be given was limited to 
fifty, but even under this restriction the sight was a horrible one to 
witness. The parade to which I refer was ordered for the punishment 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
.their kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment in addition. They 
were fine, handsome young Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated. Besides, one felt it was productive of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men’s self-respect, and 
to make them completely reckless. In this instance, no sooner had 
the two men been released from prison than they committed the same 
offence again. They were a second time tried by Court-Martial, and 
sentenced as before. How I longed to have the power to remit the 
fifty lashes, for I felt that selling their kits on this occasion was then 
way of showing then resentment at the ignominious treatment they 
had been subjected, to, and of proving that flogging was powerless to 
prevent their repeating the offence. A parade was ordered, as on the 
previous occasion. One man was stripped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. The finding and sentence of the Court-Martial 
were read out — a trumpeter standing ready the while to inflict the 
punishment— when the commanding officer. Major Eobert Waller, 
instead of ordermg him to begin, to the intense relief of, I believe, 
every officer present, addressed the prisoners, tellmg them of his dis- 
tress at finding two soldiers belonging to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment twice in a little more than six weeks, and adding 
that, however little they deserved such leniency, if they would xuomise 
not to commit the same ofi!‘ence again, and to behave better for the 
future, he would remit the flogging part of the sentence. If the 
prisoners were not happy, I was; but the clemency was evidently 
appreciated by them, for they promised, and kept their words. I did 
not lose sight of these two men for some years, and was always grati- 
fied to learn that their conduct was imiformly satisfactory, and- that 
they had become good, steady soldiers. 

The Commissioner, or chief civil authority, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackeson, a well-known frontier officer who 
* had greatly distinguished himself during the first Afghan war by his 
work among the Afridis and other border tribes, by whom he was lilced 
and respected as much as he was feared. During Shah Shuja’s brief 
reign at Kabul, Mackeson was continually employed on political duty 
in the Kh^^ber Pass and at Peshawar. On the breaking out of the 
insurrection at Kabul, he was indefatigable in forwarding supplies and 
money to Sir Eobert Sale at Jalalabad, hastening up the reinforce- 
ments, and maintaining British mfluence in the Khyber, a task of no 
small magnitude when we remember that a religious war had been 
proclaimed, and all true believers had been called upon to exterminate 
the Peringhis. "While at Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties were 
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arduous and his responsibilities heavy — the more so as at that time : - I 
the Afghan inhabitants of the city were in a dangerous and excited I 

state. I 

On the 10th September, 1853, we were horrified to learn that Macke- I 

son had been murdered by a religious fanatic. He was sitting in the I 

verandah of his house listening to appeals from the decisions, of his I 

subordinates, when, towards evening, a man — who had been remarked . I 

by many dm’ing the duy earnestly engaged in his devotions, his prayer- I 

carpet being spread within sight of the house — came up and, making a I 

low salaam to Mackeson, presented him with a paper. The Commis- 
sioner, supposing it to be a petition, stretched out his hand to take it 
when the man instantly plunged a dagger into his breast. The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic servants and one of the Native officials. The latter threw 
himself between Mackeson and the fanatic, and was himself slightly 
wounded in his efi^orts to rescue his Chief. 

Mackeson lingered until the 14th September. His death caused 
considerable excitement in the city and along the border, increasing to 
an alarmhig extent when it became known that the murderer had been 
hanged and his body burnt. This mode of disposing of one of their 
dead is considered by Mahomedans as the gi’eatest insult that can be 
offered to their religion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it were 
that of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup- 
posed to be deprived of every chance of paradise. It was not without 
careful and deliberate consideration that this com'se was decided upon, 
and it was only adopted on account of the deterrent effect it would 
have upon fanatical Mahomedans, who count it all gain to sacrifice 
their- lives by the murder of a heretic, and thereby secure, as they 
firmly beheve, eternal happiness, but loathe the idea of being bmmed, I 

which effectually prevents the mm-derer being raised to the dignity of ^ 

a martyr, and revered as a saint ever after. 

It being rumoured that the Pathans intended to retaliate by dese- ! 

crating the late Commissioner’s grave, it was arranged that he should 
be buried within cantonment limits. A monument was raised to his 
memory by public subscription, and his epitaph'^ was written by the 
Governor- General himself. 

* ‘here lies the body 

OF 

PREDERIOK MACKESON, 

Lieutenant- Colonel in the Bengal Army, Companion of 
THE Bath, and Commissioner of Peshawar, 

WHO WAS born September 2nd, 1807, 

AND DIED September 14th, 1853, 

OF A WOUND INFLICTED BY A RELIGIOUS FANATIC. 

He was the beau-ideal of a soldier — cool to conceive, brave to dare, ami 
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Shortly before Mackeson’s murder my father had found it necessary 
to go to the hill-station of Murree ; the hot weather had tried him very 
much, and he requhed a change. He had scarcely arrived there, when 
he was startled by the news of the tragedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstanding its being the most sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a time of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to be present. As a precautionary 
measure, he ordered the 22nd Foot from Rawal Pindi to Peshawar. 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances. 

No sooner had matters quieted down at Peshawar than the Jowaki 
Afridis, who inhabit the country immediately to the east of the Kohat 
Pass, began to give trouble, and we went out into camp to select a site 
for a post which would serve to cover the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under surveillance. The great change of 
temperature, from the intense heat he had undergone in the summer 
to the bitter cold of November nights in tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father. He was then close on seventy, and though apparentlj^ 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather in India. It was accord- 
ingly settled that he should retmm to England ^vithout delay. 

Shortly before his departure, an incident occurred which I will relate 
for the benefit of psychological students ; they may, perhaps, be able 
to explain it, I never could. My father had some time before issued 
invitations for a dance which was to take place in two days’ time— on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1853. On the Saturday morning he ap- 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and during breakfast he was silent and 
despondent — very different from his usual bright and cheery self. On 
my questioning him as to the cause, he told me he had had an un- 
pleasant dream — one which he had dreamt several times before, and 


strong to do. The Indian Army was proud of liis noble presence in its ranks 
— not 'without cause. On the dark page of the Afghan war the name of 
^^Mackeson” shines brightly out; the frontier was his post, and the future 
his field. The defiles of the Khyber and the peaks of the Black Mountain 
alike witness his exploits. Death still found him in front. Unconquered 
enemies felt safer when he fell. His own Government thus mourn the fall. 

‘ The reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson as a soldier is known to 
and honoured by all. His value as a political servant of the State is known 
to none better than to the Governor-General himself, who in a difficult 
and eventful time had cause to mark his great ability, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion, and temper, Avhich added tenfold value to the high 
soldierly qualities of his public character. 

‘ The loss of Colonel Mackeson’s life would have dimmed a victory ; to lose 
him thus, by the hand of a foul assassin, is a misfortune of the heaviest 
gloom for the Government, which counted him amongst its bravest and best. 

‘General orders of the. Marquis Dalliousie, Governor- General of India, 
3rd October, 1853. 

‘This monument was erected by his friends.’ 
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which had always been followed by the death of a near relation. As 
fche day advanced, in spite of my ejfforts to cheer him, he became more 
and more depressed, and even said he should lil^e to put off the dance. 
I dissuaded him from taking this step for the time being ; hut that 
night he had the same dream again, - and the next morning he insisted 
on the dance being postponed. It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappoint our friends because of a dream; there was, however, 
nothing for it but to carry out my father’s wishes, and intimation was 
accordingly sent to the invited guests. The followmg morning the post 
brought news of the sudden death of the half-sister at Lahore with 
whom I had stayed on my way to Peshawar. 

As my father was really very unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to travel alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
him to Rawal Pindi. We started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem- 
ber j and drove as far as Nowshera. The next day we went on to 
Attock. I found the invalid had benefited so much by the change, 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the journey alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leave him, as I was anxious to get back 
to my battery, which had been ordered on service, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidlchel for an expedition against the Bori 
vOlages of the Jowaki Afridis. 

Having said farewell to my father, I started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 29th November. At that time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshera, nor was it considered safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afridi hills. I had, therefore, to go all the way 
back to Peshawar to get to my destination. I rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry me, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel in 
time for the fun ; but soon after passing Nowshera I heard guns in 
the direction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that I should be too late. 
I was very disappointed at missing this, my first chance of active 
service, and not accompanying the newly raised Mountain Train (as 
it was then'called) on the first occasion of its being employed in. the field. 

The object of this expedition was to punish the Jowaki section of 
the Afridis for their many delinquencies during the three previous 
years. Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
European apothecary, were all traced to this tribe. They had been 
blockaded, and their resort to the salt-mines, near Bahadm'khel and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been interdicted, but these 
measm’es produced no effect on the recalcitrant tribesmen. John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawence, who had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of taking over frontier affah’s with Edwardes, the new Com- 
missioner, held a conference with the malilcs'^ of the villages connected 
with the Jowaki Pass, and being anxious to avoid hostilities, offered to 

* Head men. 
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condone all past offences if the tribes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, briefly, were that no further crimes should be committed in 
British territory ; that such criminals as had taken refuge in their 
villages should be given up ; and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flying from justice should not be afforded an asylum in Jowaki 
lands. To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree. They stated, with truth, that from time immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anj^one demanding it, and that to 
surrender a man who had sought and found shelter with them would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure. 

Afridis have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality; it is no 
uncommon thing for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
is contrary to their code of honour to surrender a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them. 

The sections of the tribe hving nearest our territory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt because they felt they were 
in our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockade. But 
the Bori Afridis would make no atonement for the past and give no 
secmity for the future, although they admitted having robbed and 
mm’dered our subjects. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
send a force against them. This force consisted of rather more than 
1,500 men, British and Native. The Afridis made no stand until we 
reached their main position, when they offered a stout resistance, which, 
however, proved of no avail against the gallantry of the Guides and 66th 
(now 1st) Gurkhas. The Bori villages were then destroyed, with a loss 
to us of eight men killed and thirty- one wounded. 

Sufficient punishment having been inflicted, our force rethed. The 
rear-guard was hotly pressed, and it was late in the evening before the 
troops got clear of the hills. 

The tribesmen with whom we had just made friends sat in hundreds 
on the ridges watching the progress of the fight. It was no doubt a 
great temptation to them to attack the ‘ infidels ’ while they were at 
then mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwardes as to the j)art which our new allies would play ; their relief 
was proportionate when it was found they intended to maintain a 
neutral attitude. 

I shall not further describe the events of that day, more especially as 
I was not fortunate enough to be m time to take part in the proceed- 
ings. I have only referred to this expedition as being typical of many 
httle frontier fights, and because I remember being much impressed at 
the time with the danger of trusting our communications in a difficult 
mountainous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fighting. This over-confidence in the good faith of our frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbeyla campaign. 
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The force remained in camp for some time for the protection of the 
men employed in building the post, which was called Fort Mackeson, 
after the murdered Commissioner. When it was completed we returned 
to Peshawar. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I HAD had a great deal of fever during my eighteen months’ residence > 
at Peshawar, and in April, 1854, I obtained six months’ leave to 
Kashmir. I travelled via Murree to Abbottabad, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ GuUie^.’ Here I was joined by Lieutenant George 
Rodney Brown,* a subaltern of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 
at Peshawar. 

Abbottabad was a very small place in those days. It was named 
after its first Deputy-Commissioner, James Abbott, f famous for his 
journey via Bokhara and Khiva to Russia in 1839, undertaken for the 
release of Russian prisoners who were kept as slaves by the Turko- 
mans. He had just left, and had been succeeded as Deputy-Commis- 
sioner by a Captain Becher, who, fortunately for us, was away in the 
district, I say fortunately, because we were bent on visiting Khagan, 
and had obtained permission from the Commissioner of Peshawar to 
do so. He had told us to apply to Becher for assistance, but from 
what we heard of that officer, it did not seem likely he would help us. 
Khagan was beyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
even more fanatical than the rest of the frontier tribes. The Commis- 
sioner, however, had given us leave, and as his Deputy appeared to be 
the kind of man to create obstacles, we made up our minds to slip 
away before he returned. 

We started on the 21st May, and marched to Habibula-Ki-Ghari. 
Here the road bifurcates, one branch leading to Kashmir, the other to 
Khagan. We took the latter, and proceeded to Balakot, twelve miles 
further on,. which was then our frontier post. There we found a small 
guard of Frontier Police, two of whom we induced to accompany us on 
our onward journey for the purpose of assisting to look after the baggage 
and collecting coolies. Three days’ more marching brought us to 
Khagan. The road almost the whole way from Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhanging the Nainsiffih river, at that time of year a 
rushing torrent, owing to the melting of the snows on the higher 
ranges. The track was rough, steep, and in some places very narrow. 
We crossed and recrossed the river several times by means of snow- 
bridges, which, spanning the limpid, jade -coloured water, had a very 
pretty effect. At one point our sMJcarris'l stopped, and proudly told 

* Row a retired Major-General, 

t Row General Sir James Abbott, K.G.B. 

:j: Men vdio carry the guns, and point out the most hkely places for game, etc. 
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us that on that very spot their tribe had destroyed a Sikh army sent 
against them in the time of Eunjit Sing. It certainly was a place well 
chosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, wth a perpendicular 
chff on one side and a roaring torrent on the other. 

The people apparently did not object to our being in their country, 
and treated us with much civility throughout our jom'ney. We were 
enjoying ourselves immensely, so when an official cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy- Commissioner in the corner, 
we agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost buried in snow. The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we slowly climbed the 
steep ascent in front of us ; range after range of snow-capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, rising higher and higher into the air, 
until at last, towering above all, Nanga Parbat* in all her spotless 
beauty was revealed to our astonished and delighted gaze. 

We could not get beyond Khagan. Our coolies refused to go further, 
alleging as theh reason the danger to be dreaded from avalanches in 
that month ; but I suspect that fear of hostility from the tribes further 
north had more to do with their reluctance to proceed than dread of 
falling avalanches. AVe remained at Khagan for two or three days in 
the hope of being able to shoot an ibex, but we were disappointed ; we 
never even saw one. 

We retraced our steps with considerable regret, and reached Habibula- 
Ki-Ghari on the 31st May. Here we received a second official docu- 
ment from Abbottabad. It contained, like the previous letter, which 
we now looked at for the first time, orders for our immediate retmm, 
and warnings that we were on no account to go to Khagan. Since 
then Khagan has been more than once visited by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of construction along the route we travelled, as 
being a more direct fine of communication with Gilghit than that via 
Kashmir. 

We made no delay at Habibula-Ki-Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovely Vale of Kashmir, where we spent the summer, amusing ourselves 
by making excursions to all the places of interest and beauty we had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a bear. The place which 
impressed me most was Martund,+ where stand the picturesque ruins 
of a once renowned Hindu temple. These noble ruins are the most 
strildng in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir. 

From Martund we made our way to Vernag, the celebrated spring 
which is supposed to be the source of the Jhelum river. The Moghul 
Emperor Al^bar built there a summer palace, and the arches, on which 
it is said rested the private apartments of the lovely Nur Jehan, are 
still visible. 

" 26,000 feet above the sea-level, t Three miles east of Islamabad, 
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We wandered over the beautiful and fertile Lolab valley, and pitched 
our bttle camp in the midst of groves of chunar, walnut, apple, cherry, 
and peach trees ; and we marched up the Sind valley, and crossed the 
Zojji La Pass leading into Thibet. The scenery all along this route is 
extremely grand. On either side are lofty mountains, their peaks 
wrapped m snow, theh sides clothed with piue, and their feet covered 
with forests, in which is to be found ahnost every kind of deciduous tree. 
From time to time we returned for a few days to Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more civihzed society. Srinagar 
is so well known nowadays, and has been so often described in poetry 
and prose, that it is needless forme to dwell at length upon its dehghts, 
which, I am inclined to thinlc, are greater in imagination than in reality. 
It has been called the Venice of the East, and in some respects it 
certainly does remind one of the ‘ Bride of the Sea,’ both in its 
picturesqueness and (when one gets into the small and tortuous canals) 
its unsavouriness. Even at the time of wliich I am writing it was 
dilapidated, and the houses looked exactly like those made by children 
out of a pack of cards, which a puff of wind might be expected to 
destroy. Of late years the greater part of the city has been injured 
by earthquakes, and Srinagar looks more than ever like a card city. 
The great beauty of the place in those days was the wooden bridges 
covered with creepers, and gay with booths and shops of all descriptions) 
which spanned the Jhelum at intervals for the three miles the river 
runs through the town— now, alas! for the ai'tistic traveller, no more. 
Booths and shops have been swept away, and the creepers have 
disappeared — decidedly an advantage from a sanitary point of view, but 
destructive of the quaint picturesqueness of the to^vn. 

The floating gardens are a unique and very pretty characteristic of 
Srinagar, The lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twelve feet, and in 
some places much less. These gardens are made by driving stakes into 
the bed of the lake, long enough to project three or four feet above the 
surface of the water. These stakes are placed at intervals in an oblong 
form, and are bound together by reeds and rushes twined in and out 
and across, until a kind of stationary raft is made, on which earfeh and 
turf are piled. In this soil seeds are sown, and the crops of melons 
and other fruits raised in these fertile beds are extremely fine and 
abundant. 

The magnificent chunar-trees are another very beautiful feature of 
the country. They grow to a great height and gh’th, and so luxmlant 
and dense is their fohage that I have sat reading and writing for hours 
during heavy rain under one of these trees and kept perfectly dry. 

The immediate vicinity of Srinagar is very pretty, and the whole 
vaUey of Ka.shmir is lovely beyond description : smTounded by 
beautifully- wooded mountains, intersected with streams and lakes, and 
gay with flowers of every description, for in Kashmir many of the 
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gorgeous eastern plants and the more simple but Streeter ones of 
England meet on common ground. To it mey appropriately be applied 
the Persian couplet : 

Eigar faidos baiu-i zamin ast, hamin ast, hamm ast’ 

(Ii there be an Elysiuni on earth, it is this, it is this}. 

The soil is extremely productive ; anything vriU grovr in it. Put a stick 
into the ground, and in an extraordinary short space of time it becomes 
a tree and bears fruit. What v/ere v/e about, to sell such a country for 
three quarters of a million sterling ? It would have made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furnished an admirable field for 
British enterprise and colonization, its climate being as near perfection 
as anything can be. 

Hov/ sad it is that, in a country ‘ vrhere every prospect pleases, only 
man ’ should be ‘ \ile ’ ! And man, as he existed in Kashmir, was vile 
— vile, because so miserable. The Mahomedan inhabitants were being 
ground down by Hindu rulers, who seized all their earnings, leaving 
them barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. What interest 
could such people have in cultivating their land, or doing any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard they 
might labour, their efforts would benefit neither themselves nor theh 
children, and so their only thought was to get through life with as little, 
exertion as possible— in the summer sitting in the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and in the winter wrapped up in their 
blankets, under which were concealed curious little vessels called 
JccmgriSj holding two or three bits of live charcoal. Every Kashmhi 
BtiU carries one of these Icangris^ as the most economical way of keeping 
himself warm. 

Early in September we said good-bye to the happy valley and re- 
turned to Peshawar, where I rejoined the Mountain Battery. 

In November, to my great defight, I was given my jacket. At first 
my happiness was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
which I was posted was stationed at UmbaUa. I did not want to leave 
Peshawar, and in the end I had not to do so, as a vacancy most 
opportunely occmred in one of the troops of Horse Artillery at that 
station, which was given to me. 

Life on the frontier in those days had a great charm for most young 
men ; there was always something of interest going on ; military 
expeditions were constantly taking place, or being speculated upon, 
and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen for active service, 
Peshawar, too, notwithstanding its unhealthiness, was a favourite 
station with officers. To me it was particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillery of any station in India except Meerut ; 
the mess was a good one, and was composed of as nice a set of fellows 
as were to be found in the army. In addition to the officers of the 
regiment, there were a certain number of honorary merdbers ; all the 
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staff and civilians belonged to the Artillery mess, and on gnest-nights 
we sat down as many as sixty to dinner. Another attraction was the 
‘ coffee shop,’ an institution which has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after morning pai*ade and freely discussed 
the home and local news. 

The troop to w^hich I was posted was composed of a magnificent 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of whom could have lifted me 
up with one hand. They were fine riders, and needed to be so, for the 
stud-horses used for Artillery pm'poses at that time were not the quiet, 
well-bi’oken animals of the present da 3 ^ I used to try my hand at 
riding them all in tmm, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the making, of a 
good Horse Artillery ‘ driver,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought into constant contact with the men. It also qualified me to 
ride in the officers’ team for the regimental brake. The brake, it must 
be understood, was drawn by six horses, each ridden postilion fashion 
by an officer. 

My troop was commanded by Captain Barr, a dear old fellow who 
had seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
men, but hardly the figm*e for a Horse Artilleryman, as he weighed 
about seventeen stone. On a troop parade Barr took up his position 
well in advance and made his ovqi pace, but on brigade parades he had 
to conform to the movements of the other arms, and on these occasions 
he used to tell one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 
‘ left about ’ at the right time without waiting for his order. This, of 
course, we were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
into action Barr had caught us up and was at his post. 

Burmg the winter of 1854-55 I had several retmns of Peshawar 
fever, and by the beginnmg of the spring I was so reduced that I was 
given eight months’ leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its expnation, in view to my going through the 
riding course, there being no Kiding-Master at Peshawar. 

I decided to return to Kashmir in the first instance, and thence to 
march across the Himalayas to Simla. 

On my way into Kashmir I was fortunate enough to faU in with a 
very agreeable travelling companion — Lieutenant John Watson.'^ He 
was then Adjutant of the 1st Punjab Cavaky, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promising officers of the Frontier Force. We spent 
a very enjoyable time in Kashmk, and early in August I started for 
Simla with two brother officers named Light and Mercer, whose 
acquaintance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be very 
pleasant fellow-travellers. 

We marched vid Kishtwar, Chamba, and Dharmsala, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery. At the last-named 
* Kow General Sir John Watson, V.O., K.C.B. 
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place I parted from my companions, who travelled onwards to Simla 
by the Knlu valley, while I took the shorter route via Bilaspur. 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become. The Governor- General seldom ^dsited it, and the 
Commander -in- Chief only spent a summer there occasionally. When 
I arrived, Sir William Gomm, the Commander-in- Chief of that day, 
who had been spending the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had been his Adjutant- 
General, had left not long before. 

The only thing of interest to myself which occurred during the 
month I remained at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Becher, the Quartermaster-General.f I thmk I hear my reader say, 
‘Not a very remarkable event to chronicle.’ But that lunch was a 
memorable one to me ; indeed, it was the turning-point in my career, 
for my host was good enough to say he should lilie to have me in his 
department some day, and this meant a great deal to me. Joining a 
department at that time generally resulted in remaining in it for the 
greater part of one’s service. There was then no limit to the tenure 
of staff appointments, and the object of every ambitious young officer 
was to get into one department or another — apolitical, civil, or the army 
staff. My father had alwa^^s impressed upon me that the political 
department was the one to aspire to, and failing that, the Quarter- 
master-General’s, as in the latter there was the best chance of seeing 
service. I had cherished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
be lucky enough to become a Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster- General, 
for although I fully recognized the advantages of a political career, I 
preferred being more closely associated with the army, and I had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would suit me ; so the 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Becher made me supremely happy. 

It never entered into my head that I should get an early appoint- 
ment ,' the fact of the Quartermaster-General thinking of me as a 
possible recruit was quite enough for me. I was in no hurry to leave 
the Horse Artillery, to which I was proud of belonging, and in which 
I hoped to see service while still on the frontier. I left Simla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Becher, 
who proved a good friend to me ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mirj where I went through the riding-school course, and then 
returned to Peshawar. 

The winter of 1855-56 passed much as the cold weather generally 
does in the north of India. Our amusements consisted of an occasional 
race-meeting or cricket match. Polo was unknown in those days, and 
hunting the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea- 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of. It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 

* The late Pield-Marshal Sir Patiack Grant, G.O.B., G.C.S.L 

t The late Major-General Sir Arthur Becher, K.C.B. 
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ever I got the chance I rode over to Mardan, where the Corps of Guides 
were stationed, commanded by that gallant soldier, Harry Lnmsden,’^ 
who had raised the corps in 1846 nnder the auspices of Henry Lawrence. 
Many were the good gallops I enjoyed with his hawks, hunting the 
a%ibara.'\ Of work there was plenty at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Sydney Cotton, J kept us alive with field days, carefully instilling into 
us his idea that parade-grounds were simply useful for drill and pre- 
liminary instruction, and that as soon as the rudiments of a soldier’s 
education had been learnt, the troops should leave their nursery, and 
try as far as possible to practise in peace what they would have to 
do in war. Sydney Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
machinery of war, lil^e all other machinery, should be kept, so to speak, 
oiled and ready for use. 

My dream of a staff appointment was realized more quickly than I 
had expected. In the early part of 1856 the Surveyor- General applied 
for the services of two or three experienced officers to assist in the 
survey of Kashmir. Lumsden, the D.A.Q.M.G., was one of those 
selected for the duty, and I was appointed to officiate for him. So 
delighted was I to get ray foot on the lowest rung of the staff ladder, 
that I cheerfully agreed to the condition my Captain insisted upon, 
that I should perform my regimental duties in addition to the staff 
work. Things went merrily with me for a short time, when most 
unexpectedly my hopes of some day becoming Quartermaster- General 
of the Army in India were dashed to the ground by the Governor- 
General refusing to confirm my appointment, because I had not passed 
the prescribed examination in Hindustani. A rule existed requiring a 
language test, but it had seldom been enforced, certainly not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal came as a great blow 
to me. It had, however, excellent results, for it made me determined 
to pass in Hindustani. It was then May, and in July the half-yearly 
examination was to be held. I forthwith engaged the best munshi^ at 
Peshawar, shut myself up, and studied Indian literature fronj morning 
till night, until I felt pretty confident of success. 

* The late General Sir Harry Lumsden, K.G.S.I., C.B. 

f Bastard florican. 

J This officer arrived in India as a Cornet in the 24th Light Dragoons in 
the year 1810, and although, when he reached Peshawar with his regiment — 
the 22nd Foot — in 1853, lie had been forty-three years in the army, and was 
sixty-one years of age, he had not even succeeded to the command of a 
battalion. He was an officer of unusual energy and activity, a fine rider, a 
pattern drill, and a thorough soldier all round. He was not fortunate enough 
to see much active service, but it must have been a source of consolation to 
him to feel, when ending his days as Governor of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea, that it was in a gi-eat measure owing to his foresight and decision 
that there was no serious disturbance at Peshawar during the eventful smnmer 
of 1857. 

§ Instructor in Oriental languages. 
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Just before tlie examination took place, the officer who had stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant Mordaunt Fitz- 
Gerald, of my own regiment) was offered an appointment in the Punjab 
Frontier Force. He consulted me as to the advisability of accepting it, 
and I told him I thought he ought not to do so. I considered this most 
disinterested advice, for I had good reason to believe that I should be 
re-appointed to the staff, should the appointment again become vacant. 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gerald followed the usual procedure of those 
who delight in consulting their friends. He listened to my advice, and 
then decided not to follow it. Accordingly, he joined the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, having passed the examination, went back to 
the coveted appointment, and continued in the department, with the 
exception of one or two short intervals, imtil 1878, when I left it 
as Quartermaster- General. 

The autumn of 1856 was a very sickly one at Peshawar ; fever was 
rife amongst the troops, and in the hope of shaking it off Brigadier 
Cotton got permission to take a certam number into camp. It was 
September, and the sun was still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begin the daily march long before dawn in order to reach the new 
camping ground while it was still tolerably cool. We crossed the Kabul 
river at Nowshera, which place was then being made into a station for 
troops, and marched about the ' Yusafzai plain for three weeks. The 
chief difficulty was the absence of water, and I had to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, and to determine, with 
regard to this sine qiul non, where the camp should be pitched the 
next day. On one occasion the best place I could discover was between 
two and three miles off the main road. There was no difficulty in 
reaching it by day, but I was afraid of some mistake being made when 
we had to leave it in the small hours of the morning, few things being 
more bewildering than to find one’s way in the dark from a camp 
pitched in the open country when once the tents have been struck. It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marched off in the 
right dhection ; knowing how anxious the Brigadier was that the new 
ground should be reached while it was cool, and the men be thus saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my position with regard 
to the stars, and to explain to the officer who was in orders to command 
the advance guard the direction he must take. When the time came 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the bugler to sound the 
march, I saw that the advance guard was drawn up at right angles to 
the way in which we had to proceed. The officer commanding it was 
positive he was right, and in this he was supported by Brigadier Cotton 
and some -of the other officers; I was equally positive that he was 
wrong, and that if we marched as he proposed, we should find ourselves 
several miles out of our course. The Brigadier settled the question by 
saying I was responsible for the troops going in the right direction, and 
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ordering me to show the way. The country was perfectly bare, there 
was not a tree or object of any kind to guide me. and the distance 
seemed interminable. I heard opinions freely expressed that I was on 
the wrong road, and at last, when the Brigadier himself came up to me 
and said he thought I must have lost the way, I really began to waver 
in my conviction that I was right. At that moment my horse stumbled 
into a ditch, which proved to be the boundary of the main road. I was 
immensely relieved, the Brigadier was delighted, and from that moment 
I think he was satisfied that I had, what is so essential to a Quarter- 
master-General in the field, the bump of locality. 

In October the Artillery moved into the practice camp at Chamkanie, 
about five miles from Peshawar. It was intended that we should 
remain there for a couple of months, but before the end of that time I 
had to join the General at Eawal Pindi, where he had gone on a tour 
of inspection. Being anxious not to shirk my regimental duty, I did 
not leave Chamkanie until the last , moment, and had but one day in 
which to reach Eawal Pindi, a distance of one hundred miles, which I 
accomplished on horseback between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., only stopping 
at Attock a short time for refreshment.' 

This tour with General Eeed ended my stafi duties for a time, as 
the survey in Kashmir had come to an end and Lumsden rejoined his 
appointment before Christmas. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

Towards the close of the year 1856, a rumour reached us that the 
Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, was shortly expected to arrive at 
Peshawar to meet the Chief Commissioner, Sir J ohn Lawrence, who 
had recently been made a K.C.B. 

Before describing the Amir’s visit and its results, it seems desirable 
that I should briefly explain how and why the visit was brought about, 
and then endeavour to show what an important bearing its results had 
on the great crisis wliich occurred so unexpectedly a few months later. 

It will be remembered that the murdered Mackeson was succeeded 
as Commissioner of Peshawar by Herbert Bdwardes, one of the most 
remarkable men that the Indian army has ever produced, and who, as 
I have already mentioned, entirely concurred in my father’s expressed 
opinion as to the great advantage it would be for the Government of 
India to enter into more friendly relations with the Euler of Kabul. 
They both held that the constant troubles aU along our frontier were 
in a great measure due to the Amir’s hostility, and that such troubles- 
would increase rather than diminish unless we could succeed in 
establishing an entente cordiale with Dost Mahomed. 
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In 1854 Edwardes had a correspondence with the Grovernor-General 
on the subject, and on one occasion expressed himself as follows : ‘ My 
own feeling is, that we have much injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to let by-gones be by-gones. It would contribute much 
to the security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul. There is a suUenness in our present relations, as 
if both parties were brooding over the past, and expecting an oppor- 
tunity in the future. This keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
XDrevents our influence and institutions taking root. I should be very 
glad to see a new account opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alHance.’ 

Lord Dalhousie was quite in accord with Edwardes. He thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms with Kabul, but believed this to be 
a result difficult to attain, ‘ I give you,’ he said in a letter to Edwardes, 
* carte hla/iicliG^ and if you cojy only bring about such a result as you 
propose, it will be a new feather in your cap. ’ 

Lord Dalhousie was supported by the British Government in his 
opinion as to the desirability of coming to a better understanding with 
the Amir. War with Bussia was then imminent, and the strained 
condition of European politics made it expedient that we should be on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan. 

The Governor- General thus wrote to Edwardes : 

‘ Prospects of a war between Bussia and Turkey are watched with 
interest by all. ... In England they are fidgety regarding tliis border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious for that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate-in your letter.’ 

The balance of Indian opinion, however, was against our making 
overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that time the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardes’s policy in 
this matter. He admitted that it might be wise to renew intercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if he first expressed his regret for previous mis- 
understandings ; but later he wrote to Edwardes : 

‘ I dare say you are right ; still, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that it is a viistaJce, and will end in mixing us up in Afghan politics 
and affairs more than is desirable. The strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to be a delusion. It will be hke the reed on which, if a 
man lean, it will break and pierce his hand.’ 

John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lav/rence. 
They urged that any advance on our part would be looked upon as an 
indication of conscious weakness; and the probability was that an 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruler would regard an overture as a 
proof of our necessity, and would make our necessity his opportunity. 
But Lord Dalhousie, while anxious to avoid any communication being 
made which could be liable to misconstruction, saw neither objection 
nor risk in opening the door to reconciliation, provided no undue 
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anxiety was displayed on onr part. The Governor- General practically 
left the matter in the hands of Edwardes, who lost no time in trying to 
attain the desired object. The greatest forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to bring the negotiations to a satisfactory termina- 
tion, but they were concluded at last, most successfully, and to 
Edwardes alone is due the credit. It is instructive to read the full 
record* of this tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it serves as 
an interesting example of Oriental subtlety and circumlocution, con- 
trasted mth the straightforward dealing of a high-minded Englishman. 

The Amir wrote a letter to the Governor- General couched in most 
satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
confidential secretary, and which received, as it deserved, a very 
friendly reply. This resulted in Dost Mahomed sending his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plenipotentiary in the negotiations. Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar in March, 1855, where he was met by the 
Chief Commissioner, and on the 30th of that month the treaty was 
concluded. ‘ It guaranteed that we should respect the Amir’s posses- 
sions in Aighanistan, and never interfere with them ; while the Amir 
engaged similarly to respect British territory, and to be the friend of 
our friends and the enemy of our enemies.’ 

The Governor-General had at first resolved to entrust to Edwardes 
the duty of meeting the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effect were issued. But Edwardes, more anxious for the success of 
the negotiations than for his own honour and glory, wrote to Lord 
Dalhousie suggesting that the Government of India should be repre- 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, and promising to 
afford Sir John Lawence all the assistance in his power. Edwardes 
believed that the importance of the treaty would be enhanced in the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of the higher official ; and in this 
opinion the Governor- General concurred. Cn the conclusion of the 
treaty. Lord Dalhousie wrote to Edwardes : ‘ I congratulate you and 
myself and all else concerned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have now lasted just a year.’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, was only preliminary to that for the 
ratification of which the Amir came in person to Peshawar the follow- 
ing year. 

Towards the end of 1855 Dost Mahomed found himself in con- 
siderable difficulties, and appealed to us for assistance. A revolt had 
occurred at Herat, and a Persian army was preparing to besiege that 
fortress ; the chiefs and people of Kandahar were disaffected ; and the 
province of BaUdi was threatened with invasion both by the King of 
Bokhara and by Tm’koman hordes. The Ainir looked upon Herat as 

* See ‘Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert 
Edwardes.’ 
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an integral part of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re- 
establishing his authority over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands of the Persians ; but he felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of success without help from us in men and money. It was, 
therefore, Dost Mahomed’s interest to convince the British Govern- 
ment that the Shah had infringed the conditions of an engagement 
entered into, with us in 1853, under which Persia abandoned aU claim 
to Herat. The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benefit, and to secure our assistance 
against the latter power. To further this design, Dost Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult with the British authorities. 
Bdwardes was in favom' of the proposed visit. John Lawrence was 
opposed to it, saying he did not think much good would result from such 
a meeting, because it could hardly be anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the British Government would coincide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain what he wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil. The Governor-General admitted the force of these objec. 
tions, but in the end considered that they should be set aside if the 
Amir was in earnest in deshing a consultation. ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,’ Lord Dalhousie thought, ‘ might be 
misunderstood, and although a meeting might lead to disappointment 
and disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the British 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footing.’ 

"SATiile this discussion was going on, the advance of a Persian arrny for 
the purpose of besieging Herat, coupled with the insults offered to the 
British flag at Teheran, led to the declaration of war between England 
and Persia. The Chief Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that he would be paid a periodical subsidy to aid him in carrying 
on hostile operations against Persia, subject to certain conditions. Oh 
receiving these instructions, the Chief Commissioner directed Edwardes 
to invite the Amir to an interview. Dost Mahomed accepted the 
invitation, but before the auspicious meeting could take place Lord 
Dalhousie had left India, and Lord Canning reigned in his stead. 
Lord Dalhousie resigned on the 29th Eebruary, 1856, after having filled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor- General for no less 
than eight years, adding year by year fi’esh lustre to his splendid 
reputation. 

The first day of 1857 witnessed the meeting between the Amh- of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. The A mir ’s camp 
was pitched at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and that of the Chief 
Commissioner on the plain near Jamrud. Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillery formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all. On 
the occasion of the Amir’s first visit to the English camp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including three regiments of 
British Infantry ; the troops lined the road for more than a mile, and 
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it was evident that their strength and soldierl}^ appearance inspired the 
Amir and his followers with a very salutary feeling of awe and 
admiration.* 

The result of the conferences between these two great personages was 
an agreement confirming the treaty of the year before. In addition, 
the Amh bound himself to keep up a certain number of regular troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan, so long as the war with Persia, con- 
tinued, in consideration of a monthly subsidy of Es. 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskets. He also engaged to communicate to the Govern- 
ment of India any overtures he rpight receive from Persia, and he con- 
sented to allow British officers to visit certain parts of his dominions, 
either for the purpose of assisting his subjects against Persia, or to 
ascertain that the subsidy was properly applied. 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghanistan, first, 
because the policy of which this was the outcome was, as I have already 
shown, initiated by my father ; and, secondly, because I do not think 
it is generally understood how important to us were its results. Not 
only did it heal the wounds left open from the first Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a gi'eat anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops. Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements during the troublous days of the Mutiny which so quickly 
followed this aihance, when, had he toned against us, we should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab ; Delhi could never have been taken ; 
in fact, I do not see how any part of the country north of Bengal could 
have been saved. Dost Mahomed’s own people could not understand 
his attitude. They frequently came to him during the Mutmy, throw- 
ing their turbans at his feet, and praying him as a Mahomedan to seize 
that opportunity for destroying the ‘ infidels.’ ‘ Hear the news from 
Dellii,’ they urged ; ‘ see the difficulties the Feringhis are in. Why 
don’t you lead us on to take advantage of their weakness, and win back 
‘Peshawar ?’f 

But I am anticipating, and must return to my narrative. 

The clause of the treaty which interested me personally was that 
relating to British officers being allowed to visit Aighanistan, to give 
effect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar. It consisted 
of three officers, the brothers Harry and Peter Lumsden, and Dr, 
Bellew, together with two of Edwardes’s trusted Native Chiefs. The 
selection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission again left the 
Deputy Assistant- Quartermaster- Generalship vacant, and I was a 
second time apxoointed to officiate in his absence. 

Shortly afterwards the General of the division (General Eeed) started 
on his tour of inspection, taking me with him as his staff officer. 
Jhelum was the first place we visited. Whether the sepoys had then 
* ‘Memorials of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes.’ Tbi^, 
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any knowledge of what was so soon to happen is doubtful. If they 
had, there was no evidence that such was the case. Nothing could 
have been more proper or respectful than their behaviour ; no crimes 
were reported, no complaints were made. The British officers, cer- 
tainly, had not the slightest idea of the storm that was brewing, for 
they spoke in the warmest terms of their men. 

From Jhelum we went to Eawal Pindi. John Lawrence happened 
to be in camp there at .the time, and looked on at the General’s in- 
spection. At the conclusion of the parade he sent his secretary to ask 
me if I would like to be appointed to the Public Works Department. 
I respectfully declined the offer, though very grateful for its having 
been made. Some of my friends doubted the wisdom of. my refusing 
a permanent civil appointment ; but it meant having to give up soldier- 
ing, which I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
officiating, I was already in the department to which of aH others I 
wished to belong. 

Npwshera was the last station we visited. It was the beginning of 
April, and getting rather hot for parading troops. I there met for the 
first time the present Commander-in- Chief in India, General Sir George 
White, who was then a subaltern in the 27th (Inniskilling) Begiment. 

I recollect the commanding officer of the 55th, the Native Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served all his life with clean-looldng, 
closely-shaven Hindustanis, pointing with a look of contempt, not to 
say disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain proportion of . whom had been 
under recent orders enlisted in regiments of Native Infantry), and 
expressing his regret that he could not get them to shave theff beards 
and cut their hair. ‘ They quite spoil the look of my regiment,’ he 
said. In less than two months’ time the Hindustanis, of whom the 
Colonel was so proud, had broken into open mutiny ; the despised 
Silihs were the only men of the regiment who remained faithful ; and 
the commanding officer, a devoted soldier who lived for his regiment, 
and who implored that his men might not have then arms taken away, 
as he had ‘ impHcit confidence ’ in them, and would ‘ stake his life on 
their fidelity,’ had blown his brains out because he found that con- 
fidence misplaced. 

Towards the end of April I was ordered to report on the capabilities 
of Cherat (now well known to all who have been stationed at Peshawar) 
as a sanatorium for European soldiers. I spent two or three days 
surveying the hiU and searchmg for water m the neighbourhood. It 
was not safe to remain on the top at night, so I used to return each 
evening to the plain below, where my tent was pitched. On one 
occasion I was surprised to find a camp had risen up during my absence 
quite close to my tent. I discovered that it belonged to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Nicholson, the Deputy-Commissioner, who was on his 
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tour of inspection, and very soon I received an invitation to dine with 
him, at which I was greatly pleased. John Nicholson was a name to 
conjure with in the Punjab. I had heard it mentioned with an amount 
of respect — indeed, awe — which no other name could excite, and I was 
all curiosity to see the man whose influence on the frontier was so 
great that his word was law to the refractory tribes amongst whom he 
lived. He had only lately arrived in Peshawar, having been trans- 
ferred from Bannu, a difficult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it had never been ruled before, and where he made such a reputation 
for himself that, wdiile he was styled ‘a pillar of strength on the 
frontier ’ b}^ Lord Dalhousie, he was looked up to as a god by the 
Natives, who loved as much as they feared him. By some of them he 
was actually worshipped as a saint ; they formed themselves into a sect, 
and called themselves ‘ Nicholse3ms.’ Nicholson impressed me more 
profoundly than any man I had ever met before, or have ever met 
since. I have never seen anyone hke him. He was the beau-ideal of 
a soldier and a gentleman. His appearance was distinguished and 
commanding, with a sense of power about hmi which to my mind was 
the result of his having passed so much of his life amongst the wild and 
lawless tribesmen, with whom his authority was supreme. Intercourse 
with this man amongst men made me more eager than ever to remain 
on the frontier, and I was seized with ambition to follow in his foot- 
steps. Had I never seen Nicholson again, I might have thought that 
the feelings with which he inspired me were to some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by the astonishing stories I had heard of 
his power and influence ; my admu’ation, however, for him was im- 
measurably strengthened when, a few weeks later, I served as his staff 
officer, and had opportunities of observmg more closely his splendid 
soldierl}^ qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mind. 

It was the end of i^pril when I returned to Peshawar from Cherat, 
and rapidl}^ getting hot. On the strength of being a D.A.Q.M.G-., I 
had moved into a better house than I had hitherto been able to afford, 
which I shared with Lieutenant Hovenden of the Engineers. We 
were just settling dowm and making om’selves comfortable for the long 
hot weather, when all our plans were upset by the breakmg out of the 
Mutiny. 
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latter place bad jomed the mutineers, and that many officers and 
residents at both stations bad been killed. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Davidson, commanding the 16tb Irregular 
Cavalry, who happened to be dining at mess that evening, was the first 
to recover from the state of consternation into which we were thrown 
by the reading of this telegram. He told us it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the Commissioner and the General should at once be put 
in possession of this astounding news, and at the same time impressed 
upon us the imperative necessity for keeping it secret. 

Davidson then hurried off to the Commissioner, who with his deput}^ 
Nicholson, lived within a stone’s-throw of the mess. Edwardes drove 
at once to the General’s house, while Nicholson came to our mess. 
He too pointed out to us the importance of preventing the news from 
getting about and of keeping it as long as possible from the Native 
soldiers. 

We had at Peshawar three regiments of Native Cavalry and five of 
Native Infantry, not less than 5,000 men, while the strength of the two 
British regiments and the Artillery did not exceed 2,000. This Emopean 
force was more than sufficient to cope with the eight Native corps, but 
in the event of any general disturbance amongst the Native troops, we 
had to calculate on the probability of their being joined by the 50,000 
inhabitants of the city, and, indeed, by the enthe population of the 
Peshawar vaUe}^ ; not to speak of the tribes all along the border, who 
were sure to rise. 

It was an occasion for the gravest anxiety, and the delay of even a 
few hours in the sepoys becoming aware of the disastrous occurrences 
at Meerut and Delhi meant a great deal to us. 

Eortunately for India, there were good men and true at Peshawar in 
those da^^s, when hesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it is worthy of note that they w^ere comparatively young men — 
Edwardes was thirty-seven, Nicholson thirty-five ; Neville Chamber- 
lain, the distmguished Commandant of the Punjab Erontier Force (who 
was hastily summoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on his 
tour of mspection), was thirty-seven ; and the Brigadier, Sydne}^ Cotton, 
though much older, being sixty-five, was not only exceptionally young for 
his years and full of energ}^ and intelligence, but actuall^^ much younger 
than the average of General officers commanding stations in India. 

At once, on hearing of the Mutiny, Edwardes, acting in unison with 
Nicholson, sent to the post-office and laid hands on all Native corre- 
spondence ; the letters they thus secured showed but too plainl}^ how 
necessary was this precaution. The number of seditious papers seized 
was alarmingly great ; they were for the most jDart couched in figurative 
and enigmatical language, but it was quite sufficiently clear from them 
that every Native regiment in the garrison was more or less implicated 
and prepared to join the rebel movement. 
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Native troops preponderated, and in some there were no European 
soldiers at all. 

Edwardes and Nicholson gave it as their opinion that the only chance 
of keeping the Punjab and the frontier quiet lay in trusting the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Plindustanis. They undertook to communicate, regarding the 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their friends and acquamtances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch allies in 1848-49, when 
we were fighting with the Sikhs. How nobly these loyal men re- 
sponded to the demand made upon them, and how splendidly the 
frontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
behaved, will be seen hereafter. 

Amongst other matters of importance, it was proposed by those two 
able soldier- civilians, Edwardes and Nicholson, that General Reed, as 
the senior officer in the Punjab, should join the Chief Commissioner at 
Rawal Pindi, leaving Brigadier Cotton in command at Peshawar ; that 
a Movable Column, composed of reliable troops, should be organized at 
some convenient place in the Punjab,'^ prepared to move in any direction 


Lialixc Troops. 


7 Regimeuts of Liglit Cavalry - 

14 Ptegiments of Irregular Cavalry and 

Guides Cavalry 

31 Regiments of Regular Infantry 

15 Regiments of Irregular Infantry and 

Guides Infantry 
3 Troops of Horse Artillery 
6 Liglit Field Batteries - - 

2 Mountain Batteries 

3 Companies of Foot Artillery - 
Head -Quarters and 12 Companies of 

Sappers and jMiners - 

Total - 


MEK. GUNS. 

3,514 

8,519 

50,188 

411 - 18 

930 - 30 (3 batteries bad only 

4 guns each) 

192 - 14 (1 battery liad 8, the 

other 6 guns) 

330 

1,394 


65,478 - 62 


The above figures show the troops at full strength. There were probably 
not more than 15,000 British soldiers in the Punjab available for duty in 
May, 1857. 

* The original proposal was that the l^Iovable Column should be formed at 
Jhelum, and composed of the 24th Foot from Rawal Pindi, the 27th Foot from 
Nowshera, a troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Native Field Battery 
from Jhelum, the Guides from Murdan, the 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Rawal Pindi, the Ivumaon battalion from Murree, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
from Bannu, and a wing of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry from Kohat. But events 
developed so rapidly that before the column was formed every one of these 
ti’oops was otherwise employed. It was thought unwise to unduly weaken the 
Peshawar valley ; the troop of Horse Artillery, therefore, stood fast, the 27tli 
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and see them despatched m^^self ; as they disclosed more or less the 
measures that had been decided upon, it was necessary to avoid any 
chance of their falling into the hands of Native clerks. One of the 
messages^ contained a summary of the proceedings of the council, and 
was addressed to the commanding officers of all stations in the Punjab, 
with the view of imparting confidence, and lettmg them know, what 
steps were being taken for the protection of the British residents 
throughout the province. This duty havmg been carried out, I returned 
home m a not unpleasant frame of mind, for though the crisis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excitement 
was great. There were stirring times in store for us, when every man’s 
powers would be tested, and the hopefulness of youth inclined me to 
look only on the bright side of the situation. 

My equanimity was somewhat disturbed later in the day by an 
occurrence which caused me a good deal of annoyance at the time, 
though it soon passed away. Nicholson came to my house and told me 
that the proceedings at the meeting that morning had in some un- 
accountable manner become known ; and he added, much to my 
disgust, that it was thought I might perhaps have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of‘ divulging them. I was very angry, for I had appreciated 
as much as anyone the immense importance of keeping the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret ; and I could not help showmg something of 
the indignation I felt at its having been thought possible that I could 
betray the confidence reposed in me. I denied most positively having 
done so ; upon which Nicholson suggested that we should proceed 
together to the telegraph office and see whether the information could 
have leaked out from there. The signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nicholson’s imposing presence and austere manner were quite too much 
for him ; he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitating denials, 

* The full text of the message was as follows : 

‘ From General Reed, Peshawar. 

‘To Sir John Lawrence, Rawal Pindi, the Commander-in-Chief, Simla, and 
officers commanding all stations in the Punjab respectively ; to be for- 
warded b}^ the assistant in charge of the telegraph office, or post, as the 
case may be. 

‘The senior military officer in the Punjab, Major-General Reed, having this 
morning received news of the disarming of the troops at IMian ]\Iir, a council 
of war was held, consisting of General Reed, Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier 
Neville Chamberlain, Colonel Edwardes, and Colonel Nicholson, and the 
following measures were decided on, subject to the confirination of the Cora- 
mander-in- Chief. General Reed assumes the chief military command in the 
Punjab ; his Head-Quarters will be the Head -Quarters of the Punjab Civil 
Government, and a Movable Column will be foimed at Jhelinn at once, con- 
sisting of [the troops were here detailed]. The necessary orders for this 
column have been issued. Tlie column will move on e^'eiy point in the 
Punjab where open mutiny requires to be put down by. force, and officers 
commanding at all stations in the Punjab will co-operate with the column.’ 
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army, depots were formed at convenient places for tlie instruction of 
selected men from every corps, who, on becoming proficient, were to 
return and instruct their own regiments. One of these depots was at 
Dum-Dum, and as early as the 24th January General Hearsay, com- 
manding the Presidency division, reported to Head -Quarters that he 
perceived an ‘ unpleasant feeling ’ amongst the Native soldiers learning 
the new drill, caused hy a befief instilled into them ‘ by designing 
persons, most likely Brahmins,’ that the 3 Mvere to be forced to embrace 
Christianity, and that for the furtherance of this object the new ball- 
cartridges received from the arsenal at Fort William were greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows, with the intention of violating the religious 
prejudices and destroying the caste of those who would have to bite 
them. 

A little later various acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
in the command, and Hearsay became more than ever convinced that 
there was grave dissatisfaction amongst the troops. He therefore 
ordered a Court of Inquirj^ to be held to enable him to ascertain the 
real cause of the ill-feeling which so evidently existed. 

In the General’s opinion, the statements recorded in the proceedings 
of this Court clearly established the fact, that the Native officers and 
sepoys were undoubtedly imbued with the belief that an unholy 
mixture of cow’s fat and lard had been used in the manufacture of the 
new cartridge, and he recommended that the rifle annnunition should 
in future be made up with the same description of paper that had always 
been used for the musket- cartridge, which, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness. 

The General, however, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the old paper for the new cartridge, as the bore of the rifle being 
much smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was indispensable ; 
and he was directed to inform the sepoys that the new paper, though 
tougher and less bulky, was made of exactly the same material as the 
old. With respect to the lubricating mixture, he was to announce that 
the Government had authorized the preparation of a grease, composed 
of wax and oil, which was to be made up and -applied to the cartridges 
by the men themselves. These orders were carefully explained to the 
Native troops, but without any good result. Their refigious objection 
to the new cartridge was not removed, and they frankly acknowledged 
their fears. 

On the 6th February an officer of the 34th Native Infantry- at 
Barrackpore was informed b 5 ^ a sepoy of his compan^^ that the four 
Native regiments at that station, fearing that they would be forced to 
destroy their caste and become Christians, had determined to rise 
against their officers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to proceed to Calcutta and ti’y to seize Fort William, or, if 
that proved beyond their powers, to take possession of the treasury. 
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William ; but as only a portion of it could be spared for the disband- 
ment of the 19th, a special steamer was despatched to Eangoon to bring 
over the 84th Foot. This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the 31st the disbandment of the mutinous Native Infantry 
reghnent was carried out. The men were paid up and escorted across 
th river ITughly, whence they were allowed to proceed to their homes^ 
They behaved in the most orderly manner on the march from Ber- 
hampur and throughout the proceedings, and as they left the parade- 
ground they cheered General Hearsay, and wished him a long life, 
apparently well pleased at being let off so easily. 

At Barrackpore itself an outbreak had occurred two days before in 
the 34th Native Infantr 3 ^ As I have air ead}^ related, the sepo}^ Mangal 
Pand}^, shot at the sergeant-major.'^^ The Adjutant, on hearing what 
had happened, galloped to the parade-ground. As he neared the 
quarter-guard he was fired at, and his horse shot b}^ the mutineer, who 
then badly wounded him with a sword as he was trying to disentangle 
himself from the fallen animal. The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly- grasping the position of affairs, rode straight at 
Mangal Pand.y, who stood at baj^ ^\dth his musket loaded, ready to 
receive him. There was a shot, the whistle of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground — but not the General ; it was the fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket into 
his owm breast 1 The wretched man had been worked up to a ifitch of 
madness hy the sepo^^s of his reghnent, who stood by while he attacked 
the Adjutant, and would have allowed him to kill then’ Commander, 
but the^’ were too great cowards to back him up openly. Mangal 
Pandy was not dead. Pie was taken to the hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a Court-Martial composed of Native officers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged in the presence of all the troops at Barrackpore. The 
Native officer in command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and 
the regiment was then disbanded. 

' The orders for the disbandment of the 19th and 34th Native Infantry 
were dhected to be read to ever^^ Native corps in the service, audit was 
hoped that the quick retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
would check the spirit of muting’’ throughout the army. For a time 
this hope appeared to be justified. Satisfactory^ reports were received 
from different parts of Bengal, and anydhmg like a serious or general 
outbreak was certainly^ not contemplated by^ the authorities. General 
Hearsay reported to Government that he had directed the European 
troops, temporarily^ located at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, as he did not think it probable that he would require 
their presence again. About the same time Sir John Lawrence, after 
visiting the Musketry^ School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each Hindustani regiment had a European sergeant-major and quarter- 
master-sergeant. 
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Governor-General of the aspect of affairs in the Punjab. Lord Canning 
and his advisers, owing to these favourable reports, were on the point 
of sending the 84th Foot back to Burma, when news reached them 
from Upper India of the calamitous occurrences at jNIeerut and Delhi. 

The Meerut division was commanded by Major-General Hewitt, an 
officer of fifty ^^ears’ service, and the station of Meerut by Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, Commandant of the Bengal Artillery. The garrison 
consisted of the 6th Dragoon Guards, a troop of Horse Artillery, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a company of Foot Artillery, the 1st Bat- 
talion GOtli Eifles, and three Native coi’ps — the 8rd Light Cavalry, and 
the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

Towards the end of April incendiary fires began to take place, and 
the Native soldiers evinced more or less disrespect in their manner 
towards their officers. These signs of disaffection were followed by the 
refusal of some of the troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry to receive their 
cartridges, although the commanding officer carefully explained to them 
that they were not the new cartridges, but the very same they had 
always used, and that according to the new drill they were not required 
to bite them when loading their carbines. 

A Court of Inquiry was held to investigate the matter, composed 
entirely of Native officers, three of whom belonged to the offending 
regiment. The verdict of the Court was that no adequate cause could 
be assigned for the disobedience of orders in refusing to receive and use 
the cartridges that were served out. ‘ The only conclusion the Court 
can arrive at m regard to this point is that a report seems to have got 
abroad which in some vague form attaches suspicion of impurity to the 
materials used for making these cartridges, but the Court are 
unanimously of opinion that there is nothing whatever objectionable 
in the cartridges of the 3rd Eegiment Light Cavalry, and that they may 
be freely received and used as heretofore without in the slightest degree 
affecting aii}’' religious scruple of either a Hindu or Mussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must be false.’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, was the opinion of Natives, not 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen da^^s before the outbreak 
occurred at Meerut. 

After carefully reviewing the evidence brought before the Court, and 
considering the opinion expressed by the Native officers who composed 
it, the Commander-in-Chief decided to try the eighty-five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court-Martial composed 
entirely of their own countrymen. The Court was formed of six 
Mahomedaiis and nine Hindus, six Native officers being brought over 
from Delhi for the purpose. 

The prisoners were tried on the 8th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years. 

The following morning there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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garrison, and the finding and sentence of the Court were read to the 
men. The eighty-five troopers were then stripped of their uniform and 
fetters were fastened on their ankles. As each culprit was marched 
forward, ho called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks ; and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the line and escorted to the gaol. In his report of 
the parade to Army Head- Quarters, General Hewitt stated that ‘ the 
majority of the prisoners seemed to feel acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and msubordination had brought them. The re- 
mainder of the troops are behaving steady and soldier-lilce.’ 

The action of the Meerut authorities in putting the prisoners in irons 
on the parade-ground, in the presence of their regiment, before being 
made over to the civil power, met with the disapproval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor- General. The former expressed his 
regret at the unusual procedure. The latter was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed himself : ‘ The rivetmg of the men’s fetters on parade, 
occupying, as it did, several hours, in the presence of many who were 
aheady ill-disposed and many who beheved in the cartridge fable, must 
have stung the brigade to the quick. The consigning the eighty-five 
prisoners after such a ceremony to gaol with no other than a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable.’ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certainly was most im- 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust the gaol to a Native guard. 
I think also, considering the nmnber of the prisoners, and the length 
of time necessary for rivetmg the fetters, that it was not judicious^ to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and patience ; but, before acquiescing in Lord Canning’s sweeping con- 
demnation, it should be considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deterrent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had been set them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious. General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make the punishment as marked and pubhc as possible. 

The next day was Sunday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbatli calm ; but there was an 
undercurrent of unrest — there was considerable commotion in the Native 
bazaars, which were unusually crowded, and had not the European 
officers been blinded by over-confidence in them men, signs might have 
been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
mitoward event. 

It was late in the day before the storm bm-st. The Chaplain of 
Meeiut tells us that he was about to start with his wife for evening 
service, when the Native nm’se warned them of coming danger, beseech- 
ing her mistress to remain indoors, and, on being asked to explain, 
saying there would be a fight with the sepoys. The idea seemed 
mci edible, and the Chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
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every bungalow belonging to a British officer serving with Native troops 
was gutted and burnt. Besides Colonel Finnis, seven officers, three 
officers’ wives, two children, and every stray European man, woman and 
child in the outsldids of the cantonments were massacred. 

It was now time for the sepoys to think of themselves. They had 
thrown off all allegiance to the Sarkar;"^ they had been guilty of 
murder, robbery, and incendiarism, and they knew that retribution 
must speedil}^ overtake them if they remained at Meerut ; they there- 
fore lost no time in making their escape towards Delhi. They had 
had ample o^Dportunity for consultation with the Nathn officers from 
that station, wdio had come to Meerut as members of the Court-Martial 
on the men of the 3rd Light Cavaky, and they knew perfectly well 
that the troops at Delhi were prepared to help them to seize the 
magazine and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty. ‘ To Delhi ! To 
Delhi !’ Avas their cry, and off they went, leaving naught behind them 
in their lines but the smouldering fires of their officers’ houses and the 
lifeless bodies of their English victims. 

But it will be asked. Where were the British troops ? Where indeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘ in an 
incredibly short time,’ but there was unaccountable delay in marching 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed. The 
Carabineers occupied barracks within a few hundred yards of the Native 
Infantry lines, the 60th Eifles were onl}'- about a mile and a half away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th. The Brigadier (Wilson) • 
despatched one company of the Eifles to guard the treasury, another he 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remainder, accompanied by 
the Carabineers and Artillery, he leisurely proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry lines. It 'was almost dark when he arrived, but there 
'was light enough to discern, from the ruined houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered officers lying about, in what a merciless spirit 
the revolt had been perpetrated. A few shots wqtq flred from behind 
the burning huts, but not a single living being was visible, except two or 
three Native troopers who were dimly perceptible in the distance 
coming from the direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body had vanished. But 'uffiither ? A lengthened dis- 
cussion took place as to what was the best course to pursue, which only 
resulted in the troops being marched back to their own end of the 
cantonment and bivouacking on the mall for the night. The General 
and Brigadier, misled b^^ the tumult in the city, 'which they could 
distinctly hear, came to the conclusion that the sepoys had congregated 
'within its walls and might shortly be expected to attack tliat part of the 
station where the European residents chiefly lived. It was not dis- 
covered till the next morning that all three Native regiments had made 
for Delhi. 

British Goveriinient. 
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It is easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion. The officer in com- 
mand was afterwards severely censured for not acting with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearmg of the outbreak j for not trymg to find out 
where the mutineers had gone ; and for not endeavoinlng to overtake 
them before they reached Delhi. The Government of India finall}^ 
signified their disapproval by removing General Hewitt from his com- 
mand. 

Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise. But wdiy this should have been 
the case, after the warning that had been given b}' the mutinous con- 
duct of the 3rd Cavalrj^ and wh}^ no steps should have been taken 
after the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand ; and can only be 
accounted for by that blind faith in the Native soldier, and disbelief in 
his intention or abihty to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
ah over India. 

The following story will exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were blinded by this misplaced confidence. On the afternoon 
of the 9th the British officers of the 3rd Light Cavahy went to the gaol 
to pay up the prisoners belonging to their regiment. When Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough, who was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hindu Native officer, belonging to the troop Gough was temporarily 
commanding, told him that the men had determined to rescue their 
comrades, and that the Native guard over the gaol had promised to 
help them. Gough went at once to his commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported what he had heard, but the 
Colonel pooh-poohed the idea as ridiculous, and told Gough he must 
not give credence to anythmg so monstrous. 

Later in the day Gough met Brigadier Wilson and told him of the 
^varning wffiich had been given to him, without, however, producing 
aii}^ impression ; the information w^as received vdth the same con- 
temptuous disbelief displa^^ed b^' Colonel Carmichael Smyth. 

The following day (Sunday), late in the afternoon, the same Native 
officer, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shouting 
to him that the lialaj had begun, and that the Native Infantry were 
firing on then officers. Gough mounted his horse, and, accompanied 
by the three Cavahy soldiers, proceeded as quickly as possible to the 
Infantry parade-ground, wffiere he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height. 
The sepoys, some in uniform, some in then own Native clothes, were 
rushing about in the maddest disorder, yelling, shouting, and dancing 

Now Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B. 
i* Tumult. 
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as if possessed, while the flames from the burning huts shed a lurid 
light on the demoniacal proceedings. 

When Gough’s party appeared in sight, the sepoys called to the three 
troopers to get out of the way, as they wanted to shoot the saliih. No 
notice being taken of this warning, they fired straight at the whole 
party, but without hittmg anyone. Gough, seeing things had gone too 
far for hhn to do any good, rode off with his little escort to his own 
Imes, where he found the men bus^^ saddling their horses, and helping 
themselves to ammunition from the regimental magazine, which they 
had broken open. He endeavoured in vain to allay the excitement ; 
one or two shots were fired at him by recruits, but no determined attempt 
was made to take his life, and at last the Native officers combined to 
force him away, saying they could no longer answer for his safety. 

It was then all but dark. Gough rode off towards the European 
fines, still accompanied by his trusty Native escort, and on his way 
came upon an enormous crowd of people from the bazaar, armed vdth 
sv/ords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him. Through these he charged, closely followed by the Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not leave him until he was within sight of 
the Artillery mess. Then they pulled up, and said the}^ could go no 
further. Gough did all he could to persuade them to remain with him, 
but to no purpose. They told him it was impossible for them to 
separate themselves from their friends and relations, and making the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rode off 
to join their mutinous comrades. Gough never heard of them again, 
though he tried hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themselves such ‘ friends in need.’ 

However much the authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatoriness in dealing with the revolt in the first instance, and their 
lack of energy in not trying to discover in what direction the mutineers 
had gone, I doubt whether anjffhing would have been gained by follow- 
ing them up, or whether it would have been possible to overtake them 
before they reached Delhi. Only a very few European Cavalry were 
available for pursuit, for the Carabineers, having lately arrived in India, 
were composed mainly of recruits still in the riding-school, and their 
horses for the most part were quite unbroken. These few, with the six 
Horse Artillery guns, might have been despatched ; but the mutineers 
had a considerable start, the Cavalry could not have been overtaken, 
and as soon as the Infantry became aware that they were being 
followed, they would have scattered themselves over the countr}^ the 
features of which were familiar to them, and, favoured by the darkness, 
could have defied pursuit. Delhi is forty miles from Meerut, and it 
would not have been possible for the 60th Eifles, marching in the 
terrible heat of the month of May, to have reached that place before 
the next evening (the 11th), and, as was afterwards ascertained, the 
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v/ork of murder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
day. The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of Artillery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to join the insurgent troopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived. The magazine, v,dth its vast stores of 
vrar material, v;as in the hands of the King, and the 150,000 inhabitants 
of the city v/ere ready to assist in the massacre of the vrhite men and 
v;omen, and the destruction of their property. 

After careful consideration of all the circumstances of the revolt at 
Meerut. I have come to the conclusion that it %vould have been futile 
to have sent the small body of mounted troops avaOable in pursuit of 
the mutineers on the night of the 10th May, and that, considering the 
state of feeling throughout the Native Army, no action, hovrever 
prompt, on the part of the Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiny. The sepojos had determined to throv/ of! their allegiance to 
the British Government, and the when and the hov/ v/ere merely 
questions of time and opportunity. 


CHAPTEE YIII. 

AVhile the events I have recounted were taking place, the Commander- 
in- Chief and the Head-Quarters staff were on their way up country’ 
inspecting the troops at the vanous stations en route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to be spent. 
The Commander-m-Chief in India at that time was General the Hon. 
George Anson, an officer of forty-three years’ service, but v.dthout 
much Indian experience, having been only four years in the country. 
He was an able, intelligent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
great authoritj^ on whist and on horses, and he was well knov.m in 
London societjq v/hich was somev/hat surprised when he accepted an 
appointment in India — the command of the Meerut division. He did 
not, however, remain long in that position, for he was soon given the 
command of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-in- Chief in India. General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no ser^dce afterwards, and until he arrived 
in India had held no high appointment. 

When the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all was apparently quiet in the Native ai’m 3 x He wsited the principal 
militar}^ stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, and although 
reports of an uneas^^ feeling amongst the Native troops in the Presi- 
dency' division had reached him from time to time, it was not until he 
arrived at Umballa, about the middle of March, that these reports were 
confirmed by^ personal communication with the sepoys attending the 
School of Musketry’' which had been formed at that station. 
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On the occasion of the Commancler-in- Chief’s inspection of the School, 
he learnt from the men of the various regiments under instruction how 
strongly opposed they were to using a cartridge which they believed to 
be injurious to their caste. Anson listened attentively to all the sepoys 
had to say, and then explained to them in a manl}^, sensible speech, 
that the old cartridge was not suited to the rifle about to be introduced. 
A new cartridge had, therefore, to be made ; but they must not listen 
to any foolish rumour as to its being designed to destroy then caste. 
He assured them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier like themselves,’ that it 
had never been, and never could be, the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to coerce the religious feeling of either the military or the civil 
population of India, or to mterfere m any way with their caste or 
customs. He told the Native oflicers to do all in then power to allay 
the men’s unfounded fears, and called upon them to prove themselves 
worthy of the high character they had hitherto maintained ; he con- 
cluded by warning aU ranks that the Government were determined not 
to yield to insubordination, which would be visited with the severest 
punishment. 

The demeanom’ of the sepoys was most respectful, and when the 
parade was over they expressed their high sense of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s goodness. They declared that he had removed their own 
objections, but that the story was universally believed b}^ their coimtiy- 
men and relations, and if the}^ were to use the cartridge they must 
become social outcasts. 

General Anson, feeling that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imaginary, 
suspended their issue until a special report had been prepared as to the 
composition of the paper in which the}^ were wrapped."^ 

‘ I am not so much sur]n-ised,’ wrote General Anson to Lord Canning on 
the 23rd Marcli, ‘at their objections to the cartridges, having seen them. I 
had no idea tliey contained, or, rather, are smeared with, such a quantity of 
grease, Avhich looks exactl}' like fat. After ramming down the ball, the 
muzzle of tlie musket is covered with it. This, lioweA^er, will, I imagine, not 
be the case with those prepared according to tlie late instructions. But there 
are now misgivings about the paper, and I think it so desirable that they 
should be assured that no animal grease is used in its manufacture, that I 
have ordered a special report to be made to me on that head from Meerut, and 
until I receive an answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable material is 
used, no firing at the depots by the sepoys will take place. It would be easy 
to dismiss the detachments to their regiments without any ju’actice, on the 
gi’ound that the hot weather is so advanced, and that very little progress 
could be made, but I do not think that would be admissible. The question, 
having been raised, must be settled. It Avould only be deferred till another 
year, and I trust that the measures taken by the Government when the objec- 
tion was first made, and the example of the punishment of the 19 th Native 
Infantry and of the other delinquents of the 70th, now being tried by a General 
Coiu't-Martial, will have the elfect we desire.’ — Kaye, vol. i., p. 558. 
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Having thus done all that he could at the time to allay any feeling 
of uneasiness, and hoping that the news of the disbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would check the spirit of insubordination, General 
Anson continued his journey to Simla, that beautiful place in the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has since become the seat 
of the Government of India and Army Head-Quarters during the hot 
weather months. 

The Commander-in- Chief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped in from Umballa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhind division), distant eighty miles, bringing with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to * all stations in the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con- 
sternation at Peshawar on the evening of the 11th May. 

Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the Sirhind division, desired the 
Aide-de-camp (his own son) to inform the Commander-in-Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed in the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to Umballa. So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, in antici- 
pation of sanction from the Commander-in-Chief, he told his son to 
warn the 7 5th Foot as he passed through Kasauli to be prepared for an 
.immediate move. 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action. 
That same afternoon he despatched an Aide de- camp to Kasauli to 
order the 75th to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers at Dagshai to follow the 75th as soon as carriage could be 
collected ; also to warn the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at Subathu to be ready 
to move. Expresses were sent at the same to Ferozepore and JuUundur 
directing that a European guard should be placed in charge of the 
magazine at the former place, and a detachment of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Philour from the latter. The confidence re- 
posed in the Native army before the Mutiny was so great that these 
two important magazines, like almost all the arsenals and magazines 
in India, were guarded by Native soldiers, and subsequent events 
proved that, but for General Anson’s timely precautions, the mutineers 
must have obtamed possession of the magazines at Ferozepore and 
PhilourA" 


* Surely those 'whom God has a mind to destroy, He first deprives of their 
senses ; for not only 'were the magazines at Delhi and Cawnpore allo'wed to 
fall into the enemy’s hands, but the great arsenal at Allahabad narro'wly 
escaped the same fate. Up till Ma}^, 1857, this fort was garrisoned only by 
Native soldiers. Early in that month sixty worn-out European pensioners 
were brought to Allahabad from Cluinar, with whose assistance, and that of a 
few hastily raised A^oluuteers, Lieutenants liussell and Tod Brown of the 
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Anson had not long to wait before he received confirmation of the 
alarming news brought by General Barnard’s son. The very next 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut giving an account of the out- 
break on the lOfch, and a few particulars of what had occurred at Delhi. 
The Coinmander-in- Chief immediately decided on proceeding to 
Umballa, to superintend personally the organization of the force 
which, as he rightly judged, would have to be sent to Delhi. There 
was no hesitation on General Anson’s part, or delay in issuing the 
necessary orders."^* The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers were directed to march 
to Umballa, and an Artillery officer was sent express to Philour mth 
instructions for a third-class siege-train to be got read^^, and for reserve 
Artillery and Infantry ammunition to be despatched to UmbaUa. 
Orders were also issued for the Nasiri battalion, stationed at Jutog, 
near Simla, and for the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with all expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanying the siege-train ; and for the Shmur battalion of Gurkhas 
Dehra Dun, and the Sappers and Miners at Eurki, to proceed to 
Meerut. 

Having thus pressed forward the measures for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent. General Anson left Simla 
^ early on the 14th May, within, forty-eight hours of the receipt of the 

first news of the outbreak, and reached Umballa the following morning, 
i His last act at Simla was to draft a circular which he ho^Ded would have 

j the effect of allaying excitement in the Native army. 

The report which Sir Henry Barnard had to make to the Chief on 
his arrival at Umballa was not reassuring. The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majestj^’s 9th Lancers, two troops of Horse Artilleiy, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and two regiments of Native Infantry. 
The 75th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusiliers had just marched in with only 
thirty and seventy rounds of ammunition per man, respectively, and 
(from want of carriage) without tents or baggage. The Commissariat 
and Medical Departments were totall^^ imprepared to meet the requne- 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take the field ; there were no 
doolies for the sick ; sup^ffies were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Artillery, were able to overawe and disarm the Native guard on the very 
night on wliich the regiments to which they belonged mutinied in the adjoining 
cantonment. These two gallant officers had taken the precaution to fill the 
cellars below the armoury (which contained some 50,000 or 60,000 stands of 
arms) with barrels of powder, their intention being to blow up the whole jfiace 
in the event of the sepoys getting the upper hand. This determination was 
kno'wn to all in the fort, and no doubt had something to say to the guard 
submitting to be disarmed. 

He has been accused of dilatoriness and want of decision after hearing the 
news. 

f Places at the foot of the Himalayas. 
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was nevertheless determined to push on to Delhi, and General Hewitt 
was ashed what force he could spare from Meerut to co-operate with 
the Umballa column. He was warned that time was an object, and 
that the 23rd May was the date on which his troox^s would x^robabl}^ be 
required to start- All details were carefully considererl. The first 
difficulty to be overcome was the want of carriage. Ho organized 
system of transport — one of the most essential requirements of an 
efficient army — existed, and, owing to the restlessness and uncertaint}^ 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil authorities were 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidit}^'^ 

That afternoon General Anson received a letter from Sir John 
Lawrence urging the importance of an immediate advance on Delhi, 
and giving an outline of the measures he ]Droposed to adopt in the 
Punjab. He asked the Commander-in-Chief to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with these words : ‘‘I consider 
this to be the greatest crisis which has ever occurred in India. Our 
European force is so small that, unless effectively handled m the outset, 
and brought to bear, it will prove unequal to the emergenc}^ But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessing of God, it will prove 
irresistible.’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance with an inefficient and only 
partially equipped force against a strongly -fortified city with an immense 
ai’med population, defended by many thousand desperate mutineers, 
and in his reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence. He pointed out that the Europeans were without 
tents ; that there were no guns at TJmballa or Meerut heavier than six 
or nine pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi ; that 
the required amount of carriage could not be x)i’ovided in less than 
sixteen or twenty days ; and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon. He asked Sir John whether he considered 
‘ it would be prudent to risk the small European force we have here in 
an enterjprise against Delhi,’ and he wrote : ‘ My own view of the state 
of things now is, by carefully collecting our resources, having got rid of 
the bad materials which we cannot trust, and having supiDlied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed, without a chance of failure, in whatever direction we 
might please.’ Adding, ‘ this is now the opinion of all here whom I 
have consulted — the Major-General and Brigadier, the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster- General and Commissary-General.’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the following words : ‘ It would give me 


died within ten days ; Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the Army, was 
killed at Badli-ki-Serai on the 8th June, and Sir Henry Barnard died at Delhi 
on the 5th July. 

* See Kaye’s ‘History of the Indian Mutiny,’ vol. ii., p. 120. 
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great satisfaction to have your views upon the present crisis, for I would 
trust to them more than to my experience.’ 

John Lawrence, who w'as straining every nerve to check the Mutiny 
and prevent a general rising of the population, was impatient at the 
idea of delay, and lost no time in giving Anson his opinion. He 
telegraphed it briefl}^ on the 20th, and the following day he wrote to 
the effect that he knew Delhi well, having been stationed there for 
nearl}" thirteen years, and it seemed incredible to him that mutineers 
could hold and defend it ; his belief was ‘ that, with good management 
on the part of the civil officers, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops.’ He admitted that ‘ on military lorinciples, in the present 
state of affahs, it ma}^ not be expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act.’ But he protested against European 
soldiers being ‘ cooped up in then* cantonments, tamel^^ awaiting the 
progress of events.’ He went on to sa}^ : ‘ Pray only reflect on the 
whole histoiv^ of India. Where have we failed when we acted vigor- 
ously ? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels ? 
Clive with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, in opposition to the advice of 
his leading officers, beat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal.’ 

That Sir John Lawrence greatly under-estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome we now know. Dellii did not open its 
gates on our approach, but for more than three months defied all our 
efforts to capture it. And in his eagerness to get the Commander-in- 
; Chief to think as he did, the resolute Chief Commissioner forgot that 

j Clive — not with 1,200 men, but with 3,000 disciplined troops — had to 

j deal in the open field with an enemy little better than a rabble ; 

I whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply suppfied with 

I stores and ammunition, possessmg a powerful armament, and held by 

i soldiers who were not onl 3 ^ v/ell trained and equipped, but were fighting 

I for their lives, and animated bj^ religious fanaticism, 

j Still, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 

i; necessity for Delhi being taken at all hazards were correct. The 

I Governor-General held the same opinion, and strongly urged it upon 

Anson, who loj^all}^ responded, and during the short time he remained 
at Umballa strenuousl}^ exerted himself to equi^^ the troops destined for 
■ \ the arduous task. 

While preparing for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson did 
/ not neglect to x>rovide, as far as lay in his power, for the safet}^ of 

/ ' Umballa. The soldiers’ wives and children were sent to Kasauli ; a 

place of refuge was made for the non-combatants at the church, round 
j which an entrenchment was thrown ; a garrison, about 500 strong, was 

)j]| formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European regiments, 

assisted b}" some of the Patiala troops ; and as an additional security 
half the Native corps were sent into the district, and the other half with 
the column to Dellii. 
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John Lawrence had strongly advocated the policy of trusting the 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Puajas of Jhind and Nabha. The attitude 
of these Chiefs was of extreme importance, for if the}^ had not been 
well disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab would 
have been imperilled. There was therefore much anxiety at Umballa 
as to the course Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha (the three ]orincipal members 
of the great Phulkian family) would elect to take. Douglas Forsyth,^ 
Deputy- Commissioner of Umballa, who was a personal friend of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, at once sought an interview with him. He was 
beginning to explain to the Maharaja the difficulties of the situation, 
when he was interrupted b}^ His Highness, v/ho said he was aware of 
all that had hapxDened ; on which Fors^^th asked if it was true that 
emissaries from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja 
pointed to some men seated at a httle distance, sa^dng, ‘ There they 
are.’ Forsyth then asked for a word in private. As soon as the^Mvere 
alone, he addressed the Maharaja thus: ‘Maharaja sahib, answer 
me one question : Are you for us, or against us ?’ TJie Maharaja’s 
reply was very hearty : ‘ As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country ; some of my relations are against 
me — my brother for one. What do you want done?’ Forsyth then 
asked the Maharaja to send some of his troops towards Kurnal to keep 
open the Grand Trunk Boad. The Maharaja agreed on the under- 
standing that EuroiDeans should soon be sent to support them — a ver}^ 
necessary condition, for he knew that his men could only be trusted so 
long as there was no doubt of our ultimate success. 

Patiala was true to his word, and throughout the klutiny the Phulkian 
Chiefs remained perfect!}^ loy^f? ^^i^d performed the important service 
of keeping o^Den communication between Dellii and the Punjab.f 

On the 19th Ma}^ General Anson was cheered by hearing from John 
Lawrence that the Corps of Guides and four trusty Punjab regiments 
were proceeding by forced marches to join him. On the 21st he 
received a message from the Governor- General informing him that 
European troops were coming from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. He 
also heard of the arrival of the siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of telegraphing to the Chief Commissioner that the first 
detachment of the column destined for Delhi had started. 

On the 23rd the Commander-in- Chief communicated his plan of 
operations to General Hewitt. It was as follows : Two brigades were 
to advance from Umballa, commanded by Brigadier Hallifax of the 
75th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Bifles; and one brigade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson. The two 
former were to be concentrated at Kurnal by the 30th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

* The late Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I. 

t See ‘The Life of Sir Douglas Forsyth.’ 
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on the 5tli June, at wliicli place they were to be joined the Meerut 
brigade, and the united force was then to proceed to Delhi. 

All his arrangements being now completed, Anson left Umballa on 
the 24th Ma}^ and reached Kurnal the following morning. On the 26th 
he was struck down by cholera, and in a few hours succumbed to that 
fatal disease. His last words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estimating his work 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him. Anson has been undeservedl}^ blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude. He was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had ]perishcd than his whole force at 
that time amounted to. The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the inevitable 
result. Had the Commander-in- Chief been goaded into advanemg* 
without spare ammunition and siege Artillery, or with an insufficient 
force, he must have been anniliilated by the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers — those mutineers, who, we shall see later, stoutly 
oioposed IBarnard’s greatly augmented force at BadU-ki* Serai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops. 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
devolved on Major-General Sir Henry Barnard. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

I WILL now continue my story from the time I left Peshawar to johi 
the Movable Column. 

On the 18th May Brigadier Chamberlain and I arrived at Eawal 
Pindi, where we joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his way to his summer residence in the Murree Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him. One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after tallving over matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardes 
from Peshawar, for he wished to consult with him personally about the 
question of raising levies and enlisting more frontier men, the only one 
of Edwardes’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief 
Commissioner had any doubt ; it appeared to him a somewhat risky 
step to take, and he desired to give the matter very careful considera- 
tion before coming to an}^ decision. I remember being greatly struck 
with the weight given by Lawrence to Edwardes^s opinion. He called 
him his Councillor, he eagerl^^ sought his advice, and he evidently 
placed the utmost reliance on his judgment. 

During the six days that we remained at Eawal Pindi waiting for the 
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Movable Column to be assembled, I spent the greater part of my time 
in the Chief Commissioner’s office, drafting or copying confidential 
letters and telegrams. I thus learned everything that was happening 
in the Punjab, and became aware of the magnitude of the crisis through 
which we were passing. This enabled me to appreciate the tremendous 
efforts required to cope with the danger, and to understand that the 
fate of Delhi and the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen in 
Upper India depended upon the action taken by the authorities in the 
Punjab. I realized that Sir John Lawrence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment as to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, be trusted. The many European women and 
children scattered over the province caused him the greatest anxiety, 
and he wisely determined to collect them as much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they would be under the protec- 
tion of British troops ; for this reason he ordered the families of the 
European soldiers at Siaffiot {who w^ere being withdrawn to join the 
Movable Column) to be sent to Lahore. But, notwithstanding, all that 
had occurred, and was daily occurrmg, to demonstrate how universal 
was the spirit of disaffection throughout the Native Army, Brigadier 
Frederick Brind, who commanded at Sialkot, could not be brought to 
believe that the regiments serving under his command would ever 
prove disloyal, and he strongly objected to carry out an order which he 
denounced as ‘showing a want of confidence in the sepoys.’ John 
Lawrence, however, stood firm. Brind was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and advised to urge the civilians and 
military officers to send away their families at the same time. A few 
of the ladies and children were sent off, but some were allow'ed to 
remain until the troops mutinied, when the Brigadier was one of the 
first to pay the penalty of his misplaced confidence, being shot down by 
one of his own orderlies. 

"We had not been long at Rawal Pindi before we heard that the un- 
easiness at Peshawar was homly increasing, and that the detachment 
of the 55th Native Infantry^ at Nowshera had mutinied and broken 
open the magazine. The military force in the Peshawar valley had 
been considerably weakened by the withdrawal of the 27 th Foot 
and Corps of Guides ; it w^as evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spreading, and what was still more alarming was the ominously rest- 
less feelings amongst the principal tribes on the frontier. Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty in raising local levies, and there was 
a general miwillingness to enlist. Our disasters in Kabul in 1841-42 
had not been forgotten ; our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nicholson could not persuade men to join it. It was clear that this 
state of affairs must not be allowed to continue, and that some decisive 

* The Head -Quarters of this regiment had been sent to Mardan in place of 
the Guides. 
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measures must quickly be taken, or there would be a general rising 
along the frontier. 

Matters seemed to be drawing to a head, when it was wisely deter- 
mined to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without delay. 
This conclusion was come to at midnight on the 21st May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshera reached Edwardes, 
who had returned that morning from Eawal Pindi. He and Nicholson 
felt that no time was to be lost, for if the sepoys heard that the regi- 
ment at Nowshera had mutinied, it would be too late to attempt to 
disarm them. Going forthwith to the Brigadier’s liouse, they com- 
municated their views to Sydney Cotton, who thoroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting with the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the commanding officers of all the Native regi- 
ments to be at his house at daybreak. 

AYhen they were assembled, the Brigadier carefully explained to the 
officers how matters stood. Pie pointed out to them that their regi- 
ments were known to be on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing his great regret at having 
to take so serious a step. 

The officers were quite aghast. The}'’ were persistent and almost in- 
subordinate in expressing then’ conviction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that the sepoj's were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwith- 
standing what had occm’red in other places, they had perfect confidence 
in their men. 

The Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every allowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarm the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and in whom they still 
imphcitly beheved. But although he regarded the officers’ remon- 
strances as natural and excusable. Cotton never wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to see that the evil was widespread and 
deep-seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at concilia- 
tion in dealmg with the disaffected regiments would be worse than 
useless. 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a.m., was conducted with great 
judgment. The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of the five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down their arms. The fifth regiment — the 
21st Native Infantry^ — was exempted from this indignit}', partly 
because it had shown no active symptoms of disaffection, was well 
commanded and had good officers, and partly because it would have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the mihtary duties of the station 
without some Native Infantry. 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 


Now the 1st Bengal Infantry. 


SALUTARY EFFECT IN THE VALLEY 


of being disarmed. . It was hoped that the stake the Native officers and 
men had in the service (their horses and arms being their own property) 
would prevent them from taking an active part in the Mutiny, and it 
was believed that the British officers who served with them, and who 
for the most part were carefully selected, had sufficient influence 
over their men to keep them straight. This hope proved to be not 
altogether without foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry which existed in j\Iay, 1857, eight are still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Army ; while of the ten regiments of Eegular Cavalry 
and seventy-four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
the latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary were the effects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants of the Peshawar valley will be seen by the following 
account which Edwardes gave of it. ‘As we rode down to the dis- 
arming a very few Chiefs and ^^eomen of the country attended us ; and 
I remember judging from their faces that they came to see which way 
the tide would turn. As we rode back friends were as thick as summer 
flies, and levies began from that moment to come in.’ 

The Subadar-Major of the 51st — one of the four regiments disarmed 
— had a few days before written to the men of the 64th, who were 
divided amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
in time to join in the revolt fixed for the 22nd May. The letter ran ; 
‘ In whatever way you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 21st 
instant. Thoroughly understand that point ! In fact, eat there and 
drink here.’ The rapidity with which the disarmament had been 
carried through spoilt the Subadar-Major’s little game ; he had, how- 
ever, gone too far to draw back, and on the night of the 22nd he 
deserted, taking with him 250 men of the regiment. His hopes were a 
second time doomed to disappointment. However welcome 250 
muskets might have been to the Afridis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize ; and as our neighbours in the hills had evidently come to the 
conclusion that our raj was not in such a desperate state as they 
had imagined, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the deserters, with the assistance of the district police, and made 
them over to the authorities. The men were all tried by Court-Martial, 
and the Subadar-Major was hanged in the presence of the whole 


On the 23rd May, the day after the disarmament, news was received 
at Peshawar that the 55th Native Infantry had mutinied at Mardan, 
and that the lOfch Irregular Cavalry, which was divided between 
Nowshera and Mardan, had turned against us. A force was at once 
despatched to restore order, and Nicholson accompanied it as pohtical 
officer. No sooner did the mutineers, on the morning of the 25th, catch 
sight of the approaching column than they broke out of the fort and 
fled towards the Swat hills. Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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mounted police, and before night 120 fugitives were killed and as many 
more made prisoners. The remainder found no welcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became wanderers over the countr^^ until they 
died or were killed. Poor Spottiswoode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortly before the Peshawar troops reached Mardan. 


CHAPTER X. 

While I was employed in the Chief Commissioner’s office at Rawal 
Pindi it became known that the Mutineers intended to make their 
stand at IDelhi, and immediately urgent demands came from the Head- 
Quarters of the army for troops to be sent from the Punjab. Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denuding his own province to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
Guides and 1st Punjab Infantry, which had been told off for the 
Movable Column, were ordered instead to proceed to Delhi. 

The Guides, a corps second to none in Her Majesty’s Indian Aiiny, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,"^* * * § and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and six companies of Infantry. The regiment had got as far 
as Attock, when it received the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches. The 4th Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, 
and the 1st Punjab Infantry, under Major Coke, i followed in quick 
succession, and later on the following troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi : a squadron of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John Watson (my companion in 
Kashmir) ; a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Charles Nicholsonl (John Nicholson’s brother) ; a squadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavalr^q under Lieutenant Younghusband ; and the 2nd 
and 4th Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G. Green§ 'and A. Wilde. || 

We (Brigadier Chamberlain and I) remained at Rawal Pmdi until 
the 24th May to give our servants and horses time to reach Wazirabad, 
and then started on a mail-cart for the latter place, which we reached on 
the 27th. Lieutenant James Walker,^ of the Bombay Engineers, 
accompanied us as the Brigadier’s orderly officer. 

* The late General Sir Henry Daly, G.C.B. 

t Now General Sir Jolin Coke, G.C.B. 

f Afterwards connnaiided by Lieutenant, now General, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Y.C., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

§ The late Major-General Sir George Green, K.C.B. 

II The late Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Wilde, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

II The late General James Walker, C.B., some tune Surveyor- General in 
India. 
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The Grand Triinlc Eoad, which runs in a direct line from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, was then in course of construction through the Punjab, and 
in places was in rather an elementary condition. The drivers of the 
mail-carts sent along theh half-wild and entmely unbroken ponies at 
racing speed, regardless alike of obstacles and consequences. With an 
enterprising coachman the usual pace was about twelve miles an hour, 
including stoppages. As we were recklessly fl3dng along, the Brigadier, 
who was sitting in front, perceived that one of the reins had become 
unbuckled, and warned Walker and me to look out for an upset.- Had 
the coachman not discovered the state of his tackle all might have been 
well, for the ponies needed no guiding along the well-lcnown road. 
Unfortunately^, however, he became aware of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled the reins ; the animals dashed off the road, there 
was a crash, and we found ourselves on the ground, scattered in 
different directions. No great damage was done, and in a few minutes 
we had righted the cart, re-harnessed the ponies, and were rushing along 
as before. 

In order that the authorities at Bawal Pindi might be able to com- 
municate with the Movable Column while on the march andawa^Urom 
telegraph stations, which were few and far between in 1857, a signaller 
accompanied us, and travelled with his instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and wherever we halted for the day^ he attached his wire to the 
main line. He had just completed the attachment on our arrival at 
Wazirabad, when I observed that the instrument was working, and on 
drawing the signaller’s attention to it, he read off a message which was 
at that moment being transmitted to the Chief Commissioner, mforming 
him of the death of the Commander-in- Chief at Kurnal the previous 
day. This sad news did not dhectly^ affect the Movable Column, 
as it had been organized hy, and was under the orders of, the 
Punjab Government, which for the time bemg had become responsible 
for the military, as well as the civil, administration in the north of 
India. 

The column had marched into Wazirabad the day^ before w,e arrived. 
It consisted of Major Dawes’ troop of European Horse Artillery, a 
European battery^ of Field Artilleryq commanded by^ Captain Bourchier,*"' 
and Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantryq commanded by Colonel George 
Campbell. In addition, and with a view to reducing the Native 
garrison of Siallvot, a T\dng of the 9th Bengal Light Cavahy and the 
35th Native Infantry were attached to the column. 

My" first duty" at Wazirabad was to call upon the senior officer, 
Colonel Campbell, and inform him that Brigadier Chamberlain had 
come to take over command ^of the Movable Column. I found the 
Colonel ly"ing on his bed trying to make himself as comfortable as it 

^ Now General Sir George Bomchier, K.C.B. 
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loDg indulged in by officers who no doubt considered themselves sensible 
Englislimen.^' 

On the 31st May we arrived at Lahore, where we fomid everyone in 
a state of considerable excitement. Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non-combatants and English ladies with their 
children were hurrying from all the outlying districts. In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, many of the former old soldiers who had served in the 
Khalsa Arm 3 ^ The fort, which was within the walls of the city, was 
garrisoned hy half a regiment of sepoys, one compan}^ of European 
Infanti’}^, and a few European Artillerymen. Mian Mir, five miles off, 
was the Head- Quarters of the Lahore division ; it was a long, straggling 
cantonment, laid out for a much larger force than it has ever been 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and the European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops. 
This arrangement (which existed in almost every station in India) is 
another proof of the implicit confidence placed in the Native army — a 
confidence in mercenary soldiers of alien races which seems all the 
more surprising when we call to mind the warnings that for nearly a 
hundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibility of disaffection 
existing amongst Native troops. 

There were four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
three of Infantry, while the European portion of the garrison consisted 
of one weak Infantry regiment, two troops of Horse Artillery, and four 
companies of Foot Artillery. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army ; he had been nearly forty years in the 
service, was mentally and ph^^sically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responsibility. Kobert Montgomeryf was then chief civil officer at 
Lahore. He was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to his being irreverently called ‘ Pickwick,’ and 
probably if he had lived in less momentous times he would never have 
been credited with the great qualities which the crisis in the Punjab 
proved him to possess. 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action was necessary. He at 
once set to work to discover the temper of the Native troops at Mian 
Mh, and soon ascertained that they were disaffected to the core, and 
v/ere only waiting to hear from their friends in the south to break into 


* Now, except for one short interval, every officer who has joined the Indian 
Army since 1861 must, in the first instance, have belonged or been attached 
to one of Her Majesty’s British regiments : the great majority have been 
educated at Sandhurst or Yf oolwicli, and all feel that they arc members of 
the same army. 

t The late Sir Eobert Montgomery, G.O.B. 
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open mutiny. He thoroughly understood the Native character, and 
realized the danger to the whole province of there being anything in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital ; so after consulting his 
A^arious officials, Montgomery decided to suggest to the Brigadier the 
advisability of disarming the sepoys, or, if that Avere considered too 
strong a measure, of taldng their ammunition from them. Corbett met 
him quite half-^vay ; he also saAV that the danger Avas imminent, and 
tliat prompt action Avas necessary, but he not unnaturall}" shrank from 
taking the extreme step of disarming men Avdiose loyalty had never until 
then been doubted — a step, moreoA'er, Avhich he kncAV Avould be keenly 
resented b}- all tlie regimental officers — he therefore athrst only agreed 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition ; later in the day, however, 
after thinking the matter oA^er, he came to the conclusion that it would 
be better to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, and he informed him 
accordingly that he would ‘ go the AAdiole hog.’ 

I do not think that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. That he decided rightly there can be no doubt, 
but A^ery feAV officers holding commands in India at that time would 
have accepted such responsibility. His knowledge as to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or twn meagre 
telegrams, and the information Montgomery gave him as to the 
treacherous intentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtained b^^ 
means of a spy, Avho, it Avas quite possible, might have been actuated 
by interested motives. 

HaAung made up his mind Avhat should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to understand that success depended on its being done quickly, 
and on the Native troops being kept absolutel}" in the dark as to what 
Avas about to take place. A general parade Avas ordered for the next 
morning, the 13th May, and it Avas Avisely determined not to put 
off a ball Avhich was being given that evening to the officers of 
the 81st Foot. The secret Avas confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those Avho Avere takmg part in the entertainment Avere 
ignorant of the reason for a parade havmg been ordered the foUoAving 
morning — an unusual proceeding Avhich caused a certain amount of 
grumbling. 

When the sepoys Avere draAvn up, it was explained to them in then 
OAvn language that they Avere about to be deprived of their arms, in 
order to put temptation out of their reach, and save them from the 
disgrace of being led away by the evil example of other corps. Whilst 
they Avere being thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and 81st Foot took 
up a second line immediately in rear of the Native regiments, the guns 
being quietly loaded Avith gi^ape during the manceuvre. The regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, Avhen they found them- 
selves face to face Avith the British troops. The order was giAnn to the 
sepoys to ‘ pile arms one of the regiments hesitated, but only for a 
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moment; resistance was hopeless, and the word of command was 
sullenly obeyed. 

The same morning the fort of Lahore was secured. Three companies 
of the 81st inarched into it at daylight, relieved the sepoys of their 
guards, and ordered them to lay down their arms. Another company 
of the same regiment travelled through the night in carriages to 
Umritsar, the hoty city of the Silvhs, and occupied the fortress of 
Govindgarh. Montgomery had been very anxious about these two 
strongholds, and it was a great satisfaction to him to know that they 
were at length safel^^ guarded by British bayonets. 

Although, as I have said, we found Lahore in a state of considerable 
excitement, it was satisfactory to see how fuUy the situation had been 
grasped, and how everything that was possible had been done to 
maintain order, and show the people of the Punjab that we were 
prepared to hold our own. Montgomery’s foresight and decision, and 
Corbett’s hearty and willing co-operation, checked, if not altogether 
stopped, what, under less energetic management, would assuredly have 
resulted in very grievous trouble. Excitement was inevitable. There 
was a general stir throughout the province. Lahore was crowded with 
the families of European soldiers, and with ladies who had come there 
from various parts of the Punjab, all in terrible anxiety as to what 
might be the ultimate fate of their husbands and relatives ; some of 
whom were with Native regiments, whose loyalty was more than 
doubtful ; some with the Movable Column, the destination of which 
was uncertain; while others were already on their way to join the army 
hurrying to Delhi. 

The difiiculty with Campbell having been settled, Chamberlain 
assumed, the command of the Movable Column, the advent of which on 
the 2nd June was hailed with delight by all the Europeans at Lahore. 
A regiment of British Infantry and two batteries of Artillery afforded 
a much needed support to the handful of British soldiers keeping guard 
over the great capital of the Punjab, and gave confidence to the Silvhs 
and others disposed to be loyal, but who were doubtful as to the wisdom 
of siding with us. 

The disturbing element was the Native troops which accompanied 
the column. They had not shown openly that they contemplated 
mutiny, but we knew that they were not to be trusted, and were only 
watching for an opportunity to break out and escape to Delhi with 
their arms. 

I was living with the Brigadier in a house only a few minutes’ walk 
from the garden where the Native regiments were encamped, and the 
spies we were employing to watch them had orders to come to me 
whenever anything suspicious should occur. During the night of the 
8th Jime one of these men awoke me with the news that the 35th 
Native Infantry intended to revolt at daybreak, and that some of them 
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had alread}^ loaded their muskets. * I awoke the Brigadier, who directed 
me to go at once to the British officers of the regiment, tell them what 
we had heard, and that he would be with them shortly. As soon as 
the Brigadier arrived the men were ordered to fall in, and on their 
arms being examined two of them were found to have been loaded. 
The sepoys to whom the muskets belonged were made prisoners, and I 
was ordered to see them lodged in the police-station. 

Chamberlain determined to lose no time m dealing with the case, 
and although Brum-Head Courts -Martial were then supposed to be 
obsolete, he decided to revive, for this occasion, that very useful means 
of disposing, in time of war, of grave cases of crime. 

The Brigadier thought it desirable that the Court-Martial should be 
composed of Native, rather than British, officers, as being liltely to be 
looked upon by the prisoners as a more impartial tribunal, mider the 
peculiar circumstances in which we were placed. This was made 
possible by the arrival of the 1st Punjab infantry — Coke’s Eifles — a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander. Eaised in 1849, composed 
chiefly of Sikhs and Pathans, and possessing Native officers of 
undoubted loyalty, the 1st Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
every frontier expedition dming the previous eight years. Its history 
was a glorious record of faithful and devoted service, such as can only 
be rendered by brave men led by officers m whom they believe and 
trust.* The Subadar-Major of the corps was a man called Mir Jaffir, 
a most gallant Afghan soldier, who entered the British service during 
the first Afghan war, and distinguished himself greatly in aU the sub- 
sequent frontier fights. This Native officer was made president of the 
Court-Martial. The prisoners were found guilty of mutin}^ and 
sentenced to death. Chamberlain decidekP that they should be blomi 
away from guns, in the presence of their own comrades, as being the 
most awe-inspirmg means of carrying the sentence into effect, f A 
parade was at once ordered. The troops were dravm up so as to form 
three sides of a square ; on the fourth side were two guns. As the 
prisoners were being brought to the parade, one of them asked me if 
they were going to be blown from guns. I said, ‘Yes.’ He made no 
further remark, and they both walked steadily on until they reached 
the guns, to which they were bound, when one of them requested that 
some rupees he had on his person might be saved for his relations. 
The Brigadier answered : ‘ It is too late ! ’ The word of command was 

During the operations in the Koliat Pass in February, 1850, within 
twelve months of the corp)S being raised, several of the men were killed and 
Avounded. Among the latter was a Pathan named ]\lahomed Gul. Ho was 
shot through the body in two places, and as Coke sat by him while he was 
dying, ho said, with a smile on his face : ‘ Sahib, 1 am happy ; but promise 
me one thing — don’t let my old mother want. I leave her to your care.’ 

+ Awe inspiring certainly, but probably the most humane, as being a sure 
and instantaneous mode of execution. 
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given ; the guns went off simultaneously, and the two mutineers were 
launched into eternity. 

It was a terrible sight, and one lilcely to haunt the beholder for 
many a long day; but that was what was intended. I carefully 
watched the sepoys’ faces to see .how it affected them. The}^ were 
evidently startled at the swift retribution which had overtaken their 
guilt}^ comrades, but looked more crest-fallen than shocked or horrified, 
and we soon learnt that their determination to mutiny, and make the 
best of their way to Delhi, was in nowise changed by the scene they 
had witnessed. 


CHAPTER XI. 

For a few days after our arrival at Lahore nothing could be settled as 
to the further movements of the column. It was wanted in aU parts 
of the Punjab: Ferozepore, Multan, Jhelum, Sialkot, Umritsar, 
Jullundur, Philour, Ludhiana — aU these places were more or less 
disturbed, and all were clamorous for help. 

At Ferozepore the Native regiments'^ broke out on the 13th May, 
when they made a daring, but unsuccessful effort to seize the arsenal, 
situated inside the fort and the largest in Upper India. Had that 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, Delhi could not have been captured 
without very considerable delay, for the besieging force depended 
mainly upon Ferozepore for the supi^ly of munitions of war. The 
fort had been allowed to fall into bad repair, and the mutineers had no 
difficulty in forcing their way inside; there, fortunatel}^, they were 
checked by the wall which surrounded the arsenal, and this obstacle, 
insignificant as it was, enabled the guard to hold its own. Originally 
this guard consisted entirely of Native soldiers, but, as I have already 
recorded, after the outbreak at Meerut, Europeans had been told off 
for the charge of this important post ; so strong, however, here as else- 
where, was the belief in the loyalty of the sepo^'S, and so great was 
the reluctance to do anything which might hurt their feelings, that the 
Native guard was not mthdrawn. This same guard, when the attack 
took place; did its best to assist the assailants, and even j)i*epared 
scaling-ladders to enable the latter to gain access to the magazine 
enclosure. The Europeans, however, were equal to the emergenc}^ 
they overpowered and disarmed then treacherous companions, and 
then succeeded in beating off and dispersing the attacking party. 

Being foiled in this attempt, the mutineers retrnned to the canton- 
ment, set fire to the church and other buildings, and then started for 
Delhi. Ferozepore had a large European garrison, a regiment of 

* One Cavalry and two Infantiy. 
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Infantry, a battery of Field Artillery, and a company of Foot Artillery, 
and was supposed to be able to look after itself, altliongli affair’s had 
been greatly mismanaged. 

jMnltan had next to be considered. Matters at that station were 
verj^ nnsettled, and indeed were causing the authorities gi’avc anxiety, 
but Multan was more fortunate than many irlaces, in being m the 
hands of an rmusually able, experienced officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain. Consequently, the Commander -in- Chief and Chief 
Commissioner agreed, while iuMy appreciating the great value of 
Multan, that the xDresence of British troops was less urgently needed 
there than elsewhere, and it was decided they could not be spared 
from the Punjab for its protection. 

The garrison at Multan consisted of a troop of Native Horse 
Artiller}^ two regiments of Native Infantry, and the 1 st Irregular 
Cavalry, composed entirely of Hindustanis from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ; while in the old Sikh fort there were about fifty European 
^‘H’tillerymen, in charge of a small magazme. The station was 
nominaU}^ commanded by an officer who had been thn’ty-foim years in 
the army, and had great experience amongst Natives; but he had 
fallen into such a bad state of health, that he was quite unfit to deal 
with the crisis which had now arrived. The command, therefore, was 
practically exercised b^- Chamberlain. Next to Delhi and Lahore, 
Multan was the most important place in Upper India, as om' com- 
munication with the sea and southern India depended on its 
Ipreservation. 

To Chamberlain’s own j)ersonality and extraordinary influence over 
the men of the 1st Irregular Cavalry must be attributed his success. 
His relations with them were of a patriarchal nature, and perfect 
mutual confidence existed. He knew his hold over them was strong, 
and he determined to trust them. But in doing so he had really’ no 
alternative — had they not remained faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us. One of his first acts was to call a meeting at his house of 
the Native officers of the Artillery, Infantr^x and his own regiment, to 
discuss the situation. Taking for granted the absolute loyalt3^ of these 
ofiicers, he suggested that a written bond should be given, in which 
the seniors of each corps should guarantee the fidelit}" of their men. 
The officers of his regiment rose eii masse, and placing then signet- 
rings on the table, said: ^ Kabul svr-o-chasm' (‘Agreed to on om' 
fives’). The Artillery Subadar declared that his men had no scruples, 
and would fire in whichever direction the}* were required ; while the 
Infanti’}^ Native officers pleaded that they had no power over their 
men, and could give no guarantee. Thus, Chamberlain ascertained 
that the Cavaky were I03M, the Artillery doubtful, and the Infantr,y 
were onl}* biding their time to mutiny. 

Night after night sepoys, disguised be^nnd aU recognition, attempted 
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to tamper with the Irregular Cavalry. The Wurdi-Major/' a particu- 
larly hue, handsome Bcmigar^-^ begged Chamberlain to hide himself in 
his house, that he might hear for himself the open proposals to 
mutiny, massacre, and rebellion that were made to him ; and the pro- 
mises that, if they succeeded in then’ designs, he (the Wurdi-iMajor) 
should be x^laced upon the gaddi J of Multan for his reward. Cham- 
berlain declined to put himself in such a position, fearing he might not 
be able to restrain himself. 

Matters now came to a climax. A Mahomedan Subadar of one of 
the Native Infantry regiments laid a plot to murder Chamberlain and 
his family. The plot was discovered and frustrated by Chamberlain’s 
own 2 nen, but it became apparent that the only remedy for the fast 
increasmg evil was to disarm the two Native Infantiy regiments. 
Kow was this to be accomplished with no Europeans save a few 
gunners anywhere near ? Sir John Lawrence was most pressing that 
the step should be taken at once ; he knew the danger of delay ; at the 
same time, he thoroughly appreciated the difficulty of the task which 
he was urging Chamberlain to undertake, and he readily responded to 
the latter’s request for a regiment of Punjab Infantry to be sent to him. 
The 2nd Punjab Infantry was, therefore, despatched from Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and at the same time the 1st Punjab Cavaby arrived from Asni,§ 
under Major Hughes, || who, hearing of Chamberlain’s troubles, had 
marched to Multan without waiting for orders from superior authority. 

The evening of the day on which these troops reached Multan, the 
British officers of the several regiments were directed to assemble at 
the Deputy- Commissioner’s house, when Chamberlain told them of the 
communication he had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having reliable information that the Native Infantry were about to 
mutiny, he had settled to disarm them the next morning. 

* Native Adjutant. 

t A name ap])lied by the Hindus to anj^Eajpntwho has, or whose ancestors 
have, been converted to Islam. There were several Hangars in the 1st 
Irregulars. One day in June, Shaidad Khan, a Kesaidar of this class, came 
to Chamberlain, and said : ‘There was a rumour that he (Chamberlain) liad 
not as much confidence in Hangars as in other classes of the regiment, and he 
came to be comforted ’ ! Chamberlain asked liim to sit down, and sent to the 
banker of the regiment for a very valuable sword whicli he had given him for 
safe custody. It had belonged to one of the Amirs of Sindli, was taken in 
battle, and given to Chamberlain by Major Fitzgerald, of the Sindh Horse. 
On the sword being brought, Chamberlain handed it over to Sliaidad Khan 
and his sect for safety, to he returned when the iMutiny was over. The tears 
rose to the Native officer’s eyes, he touched Chamberlain’s knees, and swore 
til at death alone would sever the bond of fidelity of which tlie sword was tlie 
token. He took liis leave, thorouglily satisfied. 

t Throne. 

§ A station since abandoned for Eajanpur. 

II Now General Sir W. T. Hughes, K.C.B. 
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It was midnight before the meeting broke up. At 4 a.m. the Horse 
Artillery troop and the two Native Infantry regiments were ordered to 
march as if to an ordinary parade. When they had gone' about a 
quarter of a mile they were halted, and the Punjab troox)S moved 
quietly? between them and then lines, thus cutting them off from their 
spare ammunition ; at the same time the European Artillerymen took 
their places with the guns of the Horse Artillery troop, and a carefully 
selected body of Sikhs belongmg to the 1st Punjab Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant John Watson, was told off to advance on the troop and 
cut down the gunners if the^^ refused to assist the Europeans to work 
the guns. 

Chamberlain then rode up to the Native Infantry regiments, and 
after explaming to them the reason for their being disarmed, he gave 
the word of command, ‘ Pile arms 1’ Thereupon a sepo}" of the 62nd 
shouted: ‘Don’t give up your arms; fight for them!’ Lieutenant 
Thomson, the Adjutant of the regiment, instantly seized him by the 
throat and threw him to the ground. The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obe3"ed. The Native Infantry regiments were then 
marched back to their lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamberlain’s 
Irregulars r-emained on the ground until the arms had been carted off 
to the fort. 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to Chamberlain. Considering the honours which were bestowed on others 
who took more or less conspicuous parts in the Mutiny, he was very 
insufficiently rewarded for this timely act of heroism. Had he not shown 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, Multan would certainly have gone. Chamberlain managed 
an extremely difficult busmess m a most masterly manner. His per- 
sonal influence insured his own regiment continuing loyal throughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now the honour of being the 1st Eegiment of 
Bengal Cavafiy, and the distinction of wearing a different uniform from 
every other regiment in the service, being allowed to retain the bright 
yellow which the troopers wore when they were first raised by Colonel 
J ames Skinner, and in which they iDerformed such loyal service.'^ 

At Jhelum and Sialkot it was decided that, as the Native troops had 
been considerabty reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column. 

Umritsar had been made safe for the time, but it was a place the 

* The two disarmed regiments remained quietly at Multan for more than a 
3^ear, wlieii, 'with unaccountable inconsistency, a sudden spirit of revolt seized 
them, and in August, 1858, they broke out, tried to get possession of the guns, 
murdered the 'Adjutant of the Bombaj^ Fusiliers, and then fled from tlie 
station. But order by that time had been quite restored, our position in the 
Punjab was secure and nearly all the sei^oys were killed or captured by 
the country people. 
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importance of which could not be over-estimated, and it was thought 
that keeping a strong column in its vicinity for a few days would 
materiall}^ strengthen our position there. Moreover, Umritsar lay in 
the direct route to Jullundur, where the military authorities had 
proved themselves quite unfitted to deal with the emergency. It was 
decided, therefore, that Umritsar should be our objective in the first 
instance. We marched from Lahore on the 10th June, and reached 
Umritsar the following morning. 

News of a severe fight at Badli-ld- Serai had been received, which 
increased oim anxietj^ to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
might be taken before we could get there. But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
Delhi, as there was still work for it m the Punjab. To add to our dis- 
appointment, we had to give u]d our trusted Commander ; for a few 
hours after our arrival at Umritsar a telegram came to Neville Cham- 
berlain offering him the Adjutant-Generalship of the Army m succession 
to Colonel Chester, who had been killed at Badli-ki-Serai. He accepted 
the offer, and I made certain I should go with him. My chagrin, there- 
fore, can easily be understood when he told me that I must remain with 
the column, as it would be unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer. We were now all anxiety to learn who that successor should 
be, and it was a satisfaction to hear that John Nicholson was the man. 

Chamberlam left for Delhi on the 18th ; but Nicholson could not join 
for a few days, and as troops were much needed at Jullundur, it was 
arranged that the column should move on to that place, under the 
temporary command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
new Brigadier. 

On m}^ going to Campbell for orders, he informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Denniss, junior 
to him regimentaUy, but his senior in army rank, had just rejoined the 
52nd. Accordingly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an 
officer of many years’ service, had never before held a command, not 
even that of a regiment ; and, x^oor man 1 wa;S considerabl}^ taken aback 
when he heard that he must be in cliarge of the column for some 
days. He practically left everything to me — a somewhat trying posi- 
tion for almost the youngest officer in the force. It was under these 
circumstances I found what an able man Colonel Campbell really was. 
He correctly gauged Denniss’s fitness, or rather unfitness, for the com- 
mand, and ax:)preciatmg the awkwardness of my position, advised me so 
wisely that I had no difficulty in carrying on the work. 

We reached Jullundur on the 20th, Nicholson taking over command 
the same da^'-. Pie had been given the rank of Brigadier- General, 
which removed all grounds for objection on the x^art of Campbell, and 
the two soon learnt to ax3preciate each other, and became fast friends. 

Jullundm’ was in a state of the greatest confusion. The Native 
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troops, consisting of a regiment of Light Cavalry and two regiments of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaifection soon after the out- 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7th June, when they 
broke into open mutiny, incendiary fires WGi*e almost of daily occurrence. 

The want of resolution displayed in dealing with the crisis at JuUun- 
dur was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny. The European 
garrison consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artillery. The militar^^ authorities had almost a whole month’s warning 
of the mutinous intentions of the Native troops, but though the}^ had 
before them the example of the prompt and successful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they failed to take any steps to pre- 
vent the outbreak. 

The Brigadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutiny, and during liis absence the treasure was placed in charge of a 
European guard, in accordance with instructions from Sir J ohn Law- 
I’ence. This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier rejoined, 
for fear of showing distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the Avatchful Chief Commissioner — to disarm the Native troops— Avas 
never carried out. The Commissioner, Major EdAA^ard Lake, one of 
Henry LaAvrence’s most capable assistants, had also repeatedl}^ urged' 
upon Johnstone the adAusability of depriAung the sepoj^s of their arms, 
but his advice remained unheeded. When the ineAutable revolt took 
place European soldiers Avere allowed to be x>assive spectators while 
property Avas being destroyed, and sepoys to disappear in the darkness 
of the night carrying Avith them their muskets and aU the treasm’e and 
plunder they could lay their hands on. 

A futile attempt at pursuit was made the following morning, but, as 
Avill be seen, this was carried out in so half-hearted a manner, that the 
mutineers Avere able to get safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not- 
Avithstanding that the i^assage of this broad river had to be made by 
means of a ferry, Avhere only Aur}^ feAV boats were aAuilable. Having 
reached Philour, the British troops AA’ere ordered to push on to Delhi, 
and as JuILundur Avas thus left Avithout protection, Lake gladl^^ 
accepted the offer of the Baja of Kapur thala to garrison it Avith his 
own troops. 

There Avas no doubt as to the loyalty of the Baja himself, and his 
sincere deshe to help us ; but the mismanagement of affairs at 
JuUundur had done much to lower our prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there Avas no mistaking the offensive demeanour of his 
troops. Thej^ evidentl3^ thought that British soldiers had gone neA^er 
to retm-n, and thej^ swaggered about in swash-buckler fashion, as only 
NatiA^es Avho thinli they haA'e the upper hand can swagger. 

It was clearl}^ Lake’s iDolicj^ to keep on good terms with the Kapur- 
thala peoj)le. His position AA^as much strengthened- by the arrival of 
our column ; but we were birds of passage, and might be off at any 
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moment, so in order to pay a compliment to the officers and principal 
men with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house. Nicholson consented, and a dnrbar was oATanged. I was 
present on tlie occasion, and was witness of rather a cnrions scene, 
illustrative alike of Nicholson and Native character. 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a general officer in the 
Kapurthala Arm^^, took his leave, and, as the senior in rank at the 
durbar, was walldng out of the room first, when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself in finnt of Mehtab Sing and, waving hii-i-i 
back with an authoritative air, prevent him from leaving the room. 
The rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Nicholson said to Lake : ‘Do you see that General Mehtab Sing has 
his shoes on Lake replied that ho had noticed the fact, but tried to 
excuse it. Nicholson, however, speaking in Hindustani, said : ‘ There 
is no possible excuse for such an act of gross impertinence. Mehtab 
Sing knows perfectly well that he would not venture to step on his own 
father’s carpet save barefooted, and he has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because he thinks we are not in a position to resent 
the insult, and that he can treat us as he would not have dared to do a 
month ago.’ Mehtab Sing looked extremely foolish, and stammered 
some kind of apology ; but Nicholson was not to be appeased, and con- 
tinued: ‘If I were the last Englishman left in Jullundur, you’ 
(addressing Mehtab Sing) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes on ;’ then, politely turning to Lake, he added, ‘ I hope the Com- 
missioner will now allow me to order you to take your shoes off and 
carry them out in your own hands, so that your followers may witness 
your discomfiture.’ Mehtab Sing, completely cowed, meekly did as he 
was told. 

Although in the kindness of his heart Lake had at first endeavoured 
to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, and he readil^^ admitted 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s action. Indeed, Nicholson’s uncomjn’o- 
mising bearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the best possible effect upon the IvaiDurthala people ; then manner at 
once changed, all disrespect vanished, and there was no more swagger- 
ing about as if they considered themselves masters of the situation. 

Five or six years after this occurrence I was one of a pig-sticking 
party at Kapurthala, given by the Eaja in honour of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Bose.t When riding home in the evening I found 
myself close to the elephant on which om host and the Chief were 
sitting. The conversation happening to turn on the events of the 
Mutiny, I asked what had become of General Mehtab Smg. The 
Eaja, pointing to an elephant a httle distance off on which two Native 

No Native, in Native dress, keeps his shoes on when he enters a room, 
unless he intends disrespect. 

t The late Field Marshal Lord Strathnairu, G.C.B., G.O.S.I. 
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gentlemen were riding, said, ‘ There he is.’ I recognized the General, 
and making him a salaam, which he politely returned, I said to him, 
‘ I have not had the pleasure of meeting you since those hot days in 
June, 1857, when I was at Jullundur.’ The Eaja then asked me if I 
knew Nicholson. On my telling him I had been his staff officer, and 
with him at the dinbar at Lake Sahib's house, the Eaja laughed 
heartily, and said, ‘ Oh I then you saw Mehtab Sing made to walk out 
of the room with his shoes in his hand ? We often chaff him about 
that little affair, and tell him that he richly deserved the treatment he 
received from the great Nicholson Sahihi 

Sir Hugh Eosc was greatly interested in the story, which he made 
me repeat to him as soon as we got back to camp, and he was as much 
struck as I was with this spontaneous testimony of a leading Native to 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s procedure. 

On taking over command, Nicholson’s first care was to establish an 
effective system of intelligence, by means of which he was kept 
informed of what was going on in the neighbouring districts ; and, 
fully recognizing the necessity for rapid movement in the event of an}^ 
sudden emergency, he organized a part of his force into a small flying 
column, the infantry portion of which was to be carried in chhasf^ I 
was greatl}' impressed by Nicholson’s knowledge of military affahs. 
He seemed alwa 3 'S to knenv exactly what to do and the best wa^^ to do 
it. This was the more remarkable because, though a soldier b^^ pro- 
fession, his training had been chiefly’’ that of a civilian — a civilian of 
the frontier, however, where his soldierl}^ instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and- unrul}^ people, and where he had 
received a training which was now to stand him in good stead. 
Nicholson was a born Commander, and this was felt bj^ everj^ officer 
and man with the column before he had been amongst them man^^ 
days. 

The Native troops with the column had given no trouble since we 
left Lahore. We were travelling in the dnection the^^ deshed to go, 
which accoimted for their remaining quiet ; but Nicholson, realizing 
the danger of having them in our midst, and the probabilit}' of their 
refusing to turn awa^^ from Delhi in the event of our having to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm the 35th. The civil authorities in the 
district urged that the same course should be adopted with the 3ord, a 
Native Infantr^^ regiment at Hoshiarpur, about twent^^-seven miles 
from Jullundur, which it had been decided should join the column. 
The Native soldiers with the column alread^^ exceeded the Europeans 
in number, and as the addition of another regiment would make the 
odds against us ver 3 " serious, it was arranged to disarm the 35th before 
the 33rd joined us. 

We left Jullundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon, accom- 
A kind of light cart. 
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panied by the Deputy-Commissioner of the district, I rode to Philour 
to choose a place for the disarming parade. The next morning we 
started early, the Europeans heading the colunm, and when they 
reached the ground we had selected the^^ took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the 52nd in wings 
on either flank. The guns were unlimbered and prepared for action. 
On the left of the road was a serai," behind which the officer com- 
manding the 35th was told to take his regiment, and, as he cleared it, 
to wheel to the right, thus bringing his men m column of companies 
facing the line of Europeans. This manoeuvre being accomplished, I 
was ordered to tell the commanding officer that the regiment was to be 
disarmed, and that the men were to pile arms and take off their belts. 
The sepoys and their British officers were equally taken aback ; the 
latter had received no information of what was going to happen, while 
the former had cherished the hope that the^^ would be able to cross the 
Sutlej, and thence slip off with their arms to Delhi. 

I thought I could discover relief in the British officers’ faces, certainly 
in that of Major Younghusband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him the General’s order, he murmured, ‘ Thank God!’ He had been 
with the 35th for thirty-three years ; he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and in Sale’s defence of 
Jalalabad ; he had been proud of his old corps, but knowing probably 
that his men could no longer be trusted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
were not to be given the opportunit 3 Mor further disgracing themselves. f 
The sepoys obeyed the command without a word, and m a few minutes 
their muskets and belts were ail, packed in carts and taken off to the 
fort. 

As the ceremony was completed, the 33rd arrived and was dealt with 
in a similar maimer ; but the British officers of this regiment did not 
take things so quie^ — they still believed in their men, and the 
Colonel, Sandeman, trusted them to any extent. He had been with 
the regiment for more than two- and- thirty years, and had commanded 
it throughout the Sutlej campaign. On hearing the General’s order, he 
exclaimed : ‘ Yhiat I disarm my regiment ? I will answer with my 
hfe for the loyaltj^ of every man 1’ On m^^ repeating the order the 
poor old fellow burst into tears. His son, the late Sir Bobert Sande- 
man, who was an Ensign in the regiment at the time, told me after- 
wards how terribl}^ his father felt the disgrace inflicted upon the 
regiment of which he was so proud. 

It was knowm that the wing of the 9th Light Cavalry was in com- 
munication with the mutmeers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waiting then opportunity^ ; so they^ would also certainly^ have been dis- 

* A foiiv-walled enclosure for the accommodation of travellers. 

f It Avill be remembered that this was the regiment in which two men had 
been found with loaded muskets, and blown away from guns at Lahore. 
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armed at this time, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
bad effect on the other wing, which still remained at Sialkot. The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later. 

Up till this time we all lioped that Delhi was our destination, but, 
greatly to our surprise and disappointment, orders came that morning 
directing the column to return to Umritsar; the state of the Punjab 
was causing considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps still remained in possession of their arms. 

The same afternoon I was in the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraxoh- signaller gave him a copy of a message from Sir Henr3^ 
Barnard to the authorities in the Punjab, begging that all Artillery 
officers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services were urgently required. I at once felt that this message 
applied to me. I had been longing to find myself at Delhi, and lived 
in perpetual dread of its being captured before I could get there ; now 
at last m}^ hopes seemed about to be realized in a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, I did not like the idea of leaving Nicholson — 
the more closely I was associated with him the more I was attracted 
by him — and I am always proud to remember that he did not wish to 
part with me. Pie agreed, however, that my first am}" was to my. 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leaving him I should find 
someone to take my place, as he did not know a single officer with the 
column. This I was able to arrange, and that evening Nicholson and 
I dined tetc-a-tete. At dawn the next mornmg I left by mail-cart for 
Delhi, my only kit being a small bundle of bedding, saddle and bridle, 
my servants having orders to follow with my horses, tents, and other 
belongings. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

The mail-cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and in less than an 
hour I found m3'self at Ludhiana, at the house of George Eicketts,'^ 
the Deputy Commissioner. Eicketts’s bungalow was a resting-place 
for everyone passing tlmough en route to Dellii. In one room I 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4 th Sildis, who had been dangerously 
wounded three weeks before, while assisting Eicketts to prevent the 
Jullundur mutineers from crossing the Sutlej. 

While I was eating my breakfast, Eicketts sat down by my side and 
recounted a stirring talc of aU that had happened at Philour and 
Ludhiana consequent on the rismg of the Native regiments at Jullundur. 
The mutineers had made, in the first instance, for Philour, a small 

George Ricketts, Esq., C.B., afterwards a member of the Board of Revenue 
of the North-West Provinces. 
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cantonment, but important from the fact of its containing a fair-sized 
magazine, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
Sutlej. It was garrisoned by the 3rd Native Infantry, which furnished 
the sole guard over the magazine— a danger which, as I have mentioned, 
had fortunately been recognized by the Commander-in- Chief when he 
first heard of the outbreak at Meerut. The men of the 3rd remained 
quiet, and even did good service in helping to drag the guns of the 
siege-train across the river, and m guarding the treasury, until the 
mutineers from Jullundur arrived on the 8th June. The}^ then gave 
their British officers warning to leave them, saying they did not mean 
to injure them or their property, but they had determined the}^ would 
no longer serve the Sirlcar. Twelve British officers (there could not 
have been more), confronted by 3,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
and retired to the fort. 

Eicketts had with him at that time an assistant named Thornton,'^ 
who had gone to Philour to lodge some money in the treasury. This 
officer had started to ride back to Ludhiana, when he suddenly became 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous was the position. Had 
he consulted his own safety, he would have returned and taken refuge 
in the fort, instead of which he galloped on, having to pass close by the 
mutineers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence of mind, he cut beliind him, then, hurrying- on, 
he informed Eicketts of ^vhat had taken place ; and that the rebels might 
shortly be expected to attempt the passage of the river. Fortunately 
the 4th Sffihs from Abbottabad had that very morning marched into 
Ludhiana, and Eicketts hoped, with their assistance, to hold the sepoys 
in check until the arrival of the British troops, which he believed must 
have been despatched from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers. 

The garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of the 3rd Native 
Infantry, guarding the fort, in which was stored a large amount of 
powder. The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearing Thornton’s story, went at once to the fort. He was much 
lik ed by his men, who received him quite civilly, but told him they 
knew that their regiment had joined the rebels from Jullundur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders. Eicketts then 
understood that he had but the 4th Sikhs and a small party of troops 
belonging to the Eaja of Nabha to depend upon. There were only two 
officers with the 4th Sikhs — Captain Eothney, in command, and 
Lieutenant Williams, the Adjutant. Taking three companies of the 
regiment under Williams, and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, one 
dragged by camels, the other by horses, Eicketts started off towards 
the bridge of boats. Galloping on alone, he found that the gap in the 
bridge made by Thornton had not been repaired, which proved that the 

Thomas Tliorntoii, Esq., O.S.I., afterwards Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. 
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rebels had not crossed by that passage, at all events. He widened the 
gap by cutting adrift some more boats, and then had himself ferried 
across the river, in order to ascertain the exact state of affairs at 
Philour. He learnt that no tidings had been received of any British 
troops having been sent from Jullundur in pursuit of the mutineers, 
who, having failed to get across the bridge, owing to Thornton’s timely 
action, had gone to a fen\y re^oorted to be three miles up the river. 

Bicketts recrossed the river as quickly as he could, and jomed 
Williams. It was then getting dark, but, hoping they might still be in 
time to check the rebels, they pushed on in the direction of the ferry, 
which proved to be nearer six than three miles awa 3 ^ The ground was 
rough and broken, as is always the case on the banks of Indian rivers, 
swollen as they often are by torrents from the hills, which leave behind 
boulders and debris of all kmds. They made but little way ; one of 
the gun- camels fell lame, the guides disappeared, and they began to 
despan of reaching the ferry in time, when suddenly there was a 
challenge and they knew they were too late. The sepo^^s had succeeded 
in crossmg the river and were bivouacking immediately in front of them. 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to be made the best of ; 
and both the civilian and the soldier agreed that their only chance was 
to fight. Williams opened fire with his Infantry, and Eicketts took 
command of the guns. At the first discharge the horses bolted with 
the limber, and never appeared again ; almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot through the body. Eicketts continued the fight 
until his ammunition was comxffetely expended, when he was reluctantly 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, but not until he had 
killed, as he afterwards discovered, about fifty of the enemy. 

Eicketts returned to Ludhiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city. They released some 
500 prisoners who were in the gaol, and helped themselves to what 
food they wanted, but they did nob enter the cantonment or the fort. 
The gallant little attempt to close the passage of the Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owing to the inconceivable want of energy displayed by the 
so-called ‘ pursuing force had it pushed on, the rebels must have been 
caught in the act of crossing the river, when Eicketts’s small part^^ 
might have afforded considerable help. The Europeans from Jullundur 
reached Philoiw before dark on the 8th ; they heard the firing of 
Eicketts’s guns, but no attempt was made by the officer in command 
to ascertain the cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana the 
followmg day. 

Haviug listened with the greatest interest to Eicketts’s stor 3 ^, and 
refreshed the inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Umballa 
late in the afternoon of the 27th, not sorry to get under shelter, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatening for some days past, burst with 
great fury as I was leaving Ludhiana. 
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On driving to the dak-bnngalow I found it crowded with of&cers, 
some of whom had been waiting there for days for an opportunity to 
go on to Delhi; they laughed at me when I expressed my intention of 
proceeding at once, and told me that the seats on the mail-carts had to 
he engaged several days in advance, and that I might malce up my 
mind to stay where I was for some tune to come. I was not at all 
prepared for this, and I determined to get on by hook or by crook ; as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whose office the mail-carts started. From him I learnt that my only 
chance was to call upon the Deputy- Commissioner, by whose orders 
the seats were distributed. I took the postmaster’s advice, and thus 
became acquainted with Douglas Forsyth, who in later years made a 
name for himself by his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Yarkand and Kashgar. Forsyth confirmed what I had 
already heard, but told me that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with small- arm ammunition, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding : ‘ Your kit must be of the smallest, as there will be 
no room for anything inside the cart.’ 

I returned to the dak-bungalow, overjoyed at my success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my friend, like 
the boy at school who is the lucky recipient of a hamper from home. 
‘Take me with youl’ was the cry on all sides. Only two others 
besides the driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrying our kits in our laps. It was finally arranged that Captain 
Law and - Lieutenant Packe should be my companions. Packe was 
lamed for life by a shot through his ankle before we had been forty- 
eight hours at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 23rd July, having 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry and coolness under fire 
during the short time he served with the force. 

We got to Kurnal soon after daybreak on the 28th. It was occupied 
by a few of the Eaja of Jhind’s troops, a Commissariat officer, and one 
or two civilians, who were trying to keep the country quiet and collect 
supplies. Before noon we passed tlirough Panipat, where there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jhind troops, and early in the afternoon we 
reached Alipur. Here our driver pulled up, declaring he would go no 
further. A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
between Alipur and Delhi, not far from Badli-ki- Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th June had taken place, and as the enemy were 
constantly on the road threatening the rear of the besieging force, the 
driver did not consider it safe to go on. We could not, however, stop 
at Alipur, so after some consultation we settled to take the mail-cart 
ponies and ride on to camp. We could hear the boom of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi we came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy. It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly like mummies; there was nothing disagreeable about them. 
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Why this should have been the case I cannot say, but I often "svished 
during the remainder of the campaign that the atmospheric influences, 
which, I presume, had produced this effect, could assert themselves 
more frequently. 

We stopped for a short time to look at the position occupied by the 
enemy at Badli-ki- Serai ; but none of us were in the mood to enjoy - 
sight-seeing. We had never been to Delhi before, and had but the 
vaguest notion where the Ridge (the position our force was holding) 
was, or how the city was situated with regard to our camp. The 
sound of heavy firing became louder and louder, and we knew that 
fighting must be going on. The driver had solemnly warned us of the 
risk we were running in continuing our jomrnej^, and when we came to 
the point where the Grand Trunk Road bifurcates, one branch going 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, we halted for 
a few minutes to discuss which we should take. Fortunately for us, 
we settled to follow that which led to the cantonment, and, as it was 
then getting dark, we pushed on as fast as our thed ponies could go. 
The relief to us when we found ourselves safe inside our own piquets 
may be imagined. My father’s old staff-officer, Henry Norman, who 
was then Assistant- Adjutant-General at Head- Quarters, kindly asked 
me to share his tent until I could make other arrangements. He had 
no bed to offer me, but I required none, as I was thoroughly tired out, 
and all I wanted was a spot on which to throw myself down. A good 
night’s rest quite set me up. I awoke early, scarcely able to believe in 
my good fortune. I was actually at Delhi, and the city was still in the 
possession of the mutineers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Before entering on the narrative of what came under my own 
observation during the three months I was at Delhi, I will relate what 
took place after Sir Hemry Barnard succeeded General Anson in 
command on the 26th May, and how the little British force maintained 
itself against almost overwhelming odds dming the first three weeks 
of that memorable siege. 

Barnard had served as Chief of the Staff in the Crimea, and had 
held various staff appointments in England; but he was an utter 
stranger to India, having only arrived in the country a few weeks 
before. He fully realized the difficulties of the position to which he 
had so rmexpectedly succeeded, for he was aware how unjustly Anson 
was being judged by those who, knowing nothing of war, imagined he 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more preparation than 
would have been necessary for a morning’s parade. The officers of the 
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column were comjplete strangers to him, and he to them, and he was 
ignorant of the characteristics and capabilities of the Native portion of 
his troops. It must, therefore, have been with an anxious heart that 
he took over the command. 

One of Barnard’s first acts was to get rid of the unreliable element 
.which Anson had brought away from Umballa. The Infantry he sent 
to Eohtuk, where it shortly afterwards mutinied, and the Cavalry to 
Meerut. That these troops should have been allowed to retain their 
weapons is one of the mysteries of the Mutiny. For more than two 
months their insubordination had been apparent, incendiarism . had 
occurred which had been clearly traced to them, and they had even 
gone so far as to fire at then officers ; both John Lawrence and Eobert 
Montgomery had pressed upon the Commander-in-Chief the advisability 
of disarming them ; but General Anson, influenced by the regimental 
officers, who could not believe in the disaffection of then men, had not 
grasped the necessity for this precautionary measure. The Em’opean 
soldiers with the column, however, did not conceal their mistrust of 
these sepoys, and Barnard acted wisely in sending them away ; but it 
was extraordinary that they should have been allowed to keep their 
arms. 

On the 6th June Barnard reached Alipur, within ten miles of Deibi, 
where he decided to await the arrival of the siege-train and the troops 
from Meerut. 

The Meerut brigade, under Brigadier Wilson, had started on the 
27th May. It consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers, Tombs’s* 
troop of Horse Artillery, Scott’s Field Battery and two 18-pounder 
guns, a wing of the 1st Battalion 60th Eifles, a few Native Sappers 
and Miners, and a detachment of Irregular Horse. 

Early on the 30th the village of Ghazi-u-din'-nagar (now known as 
Ghaziabad) close to the Hindun river, and about eleven miles' from 
Delhi, was reached. Thence it was intended to make a reconnaissance 
towards Delhi, but about four o’clock in the afternoon a vedette 
reported that the enemy were approaching in strength. A very careless 
look-out had been kept, for almost simultaneously with the report a 
round shot came tumbling into camp. The troops fell in as quickly as 
possible, and the Artillery came into action. The Eifles crossed the 
Hindun suspension bridge, and, under cover of our guns, attacked the 
enemy, who were strongly posted in a village. From this position 
they were speedily dislodged, and the victory was complete. Seven 
hundred British soldiers defeated seven times their number, capturing 
five guns and a large quantity of ammunition and stores. Our loss 
was one officer and ten men killed, and one officer and eighteen men 
wounded. 

* The late Major-General Sir Harry Tombs, V.C., K.C.B. 
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The following day (Sunday) the enemy reappeared about noon, but 
after two hours’ fighting they were again routed, and on our troops 
occupying their position, they could be seen m full retreat towards 
Delhi. The rebels succeeded in taking thek guns with them, for our 
men, prostrated by the intense heat and parched with thirst, were quite 
unable to pursue. We had one officer and eleven men killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded. Among the latter was an ensign of the 
60th Eifles, a boy named Napier, a most gallant young fellow, full of 
life and sphit, who had won the love as well as the admiration of his 
men. He was hit in the leg, and the moment he was brought into 
camp it had to be amputated. When the operation was over, Napier 
was heard to murmur, ‘ I shall never lead the Eifles agam I I shall 
never lead the Eifles again 1’ His wound he thought little of. . What 
grieved him was the idea of having to give up his career as a soldier, 
and to leave the regiment he was so proud of. Napier was taken to 
Meerut, where he died a few days afterwards.* 

On the 1st June Wilson’s force was strengthened by the Shmur 
battalion of Gurkhas, f a regiment which later covered itself with glory, 
and gained an undying name by its gallantry during the siege of Delhi. 

On the 7th June Wilson’s brigade crossed the Jumna at Baghput, 
and at Ahpur it joined Barnard’s force, the men of which loudly 
cheered then Meerut comrades as they marched into camp with the 
captured guns. The siege-train had arrived the previous day, and 
Barnard was now ready for an advance. His force consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns. There were 
besides 150 European Artillerymen, chiefly recruits, with the siege- 
train, which comprised eight 18-pounders, four 8-inch and twelve 
5^-iach mortars. The guns, if not exactly obsolete, were quite im- 
suited for the work that had to be done, but they were the best pro- 
cm’able. George Campbell, in his * Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ 
thus describes the siege-train as he saw it passing through Kurnal : ‘ I 
could not help thinking that it looked a very trumpery affair with 
which to bombard and take a great fortified city and he expressed his 
‘ strong belief that Delhi would never be talien by that battery.’ 

Barnard heard that the enemy intended to oppose his march to 
Delhi, and in order to ascertain their exact position he sent Lieutenant 
Hodson (who had previously done good service for the Commander-in- 
Chief by opening communication with Meerut) to reconnoitre the road. 
Hodson reported that the rebels were in force at Badli-ld- Serai a little 
more than halfway between Alipm’ and Delhi. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for an advance at midnight on the 7th June. 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, there was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were burning to avenge the 

* The Chaplain’s Narrative of the siege of Delhi, 
t Now the 1st Battalion, 2nd Gurkhas, 
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j. massacres of Meerut and Delhi. The sick in hospital declared they 

I would remain there no longer, and many, quite imfit to walk, insisted 

on accompanying the attacking column, imploring their comrades not 
to mention that they were ill, for fear they should not be allowed to 
t take part in the fight.* 

' The mutineers had selected an admirable position on both sides of 

' the main road. To their right was a serai and a walled village capable 

of holding large numbers of Infantry, and protected by an impassable 
•: swamp. To their left, on some rising ground, a sand-bag battery for 

fom’ heavy guns and an 8 -inch mortar had been constructed. On both 
sides the ground was swampy and intersected by water-cuts, and about 
a mile to the enemy’s left, and nearly parallel to the road, ran the 
Western Jumna Canal. 

At the hour named. Brigadier Hope Grant, f commanding the 
Cavalry, started with ten Horse Artillery guns, three squadrons of the 
|> 9th Lancers, and fifty Jhind horsemen under Lieutenant Hodson, with 

the object of toning the enemy’s left flank. Shortly afterwards the 
main body marched along the road until the lights in the enemy’s 
camp became visible. Colonel Showers, who had succeeded Hallifax 
j • in the command of the 1st Brigade,! moved off to the right of the road, 

and Colonel Graves, who had taken J ones’s place with the 2nd Brigade, § 
to the left. The heavy guns remained on the road with a battery of 
Field Artillery on either flank. Just as day broke our guns advanced, 

) ■ but before they were in position the fight began by a cannonade from 

the rebel Artillery,, which caused us severe loss. To this destructive 
fire no adequate reply could be made ; om' guns were too few and of 
too small calibre. To add to our difficulties, the Native bullock-drivers 
of our heavy guns went off with their cattle, and one . of the waggons 
blew up. At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers to charge 
the enemy’s guns, a service which was performed with heroic gallantry 
by Her Majesty’s 7fith Foot, who carried the position at the point of 
the bayonet, with a loss of 19 officers and men killed and 43 wounded. 
Then, supported by the 1st Fusihers, the same regiment dashed across 
; . the road and burst open the gates of the serai. A desperate fight 

ensued, but the sepoys were no match for British bayonets, and they 
> now learnt that their misdeeds were not to be allowed to go unpunished. 

Graves’s brigade,- having passed round the appeared on the 

I enemy’s right rear, while Grant with his Cavaby and Horse Artillery 

threatened their left. The defeat was complete, and the rebels retreated 
hastily towards Delhi, leaving then guns on the ground, 

* ‘ Siege of Delhi ; by an Officer who served there.’ 

t The late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. 

$ 75th. and 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

p § 1st Battalion 60th Kifles, 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and Sirmur battalion. 

II Swampy ground. 
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Altliougli the men were much exhausted, Barnard determined to 
push on, for he feared that if he delayed the rebels might rally, and 
occupy another strong position. 

From the cross-roads just beyond Badli-ki- Serai could be seen the 
Bidge on which the British force was to hold its own for more than 
three months during the heat of an Indian summer, and under the rain 
of an Indian monsoon. At this point two columns were formed, Bar- 
nard taking command of the one, which proceeded to the left towards 
the cantonment, and AVilson of the other, which moved along the city 
road. AVUson’s column fought its way through gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extremity of the Bidge. Barnard, as he 
came under the fire of the enemy’s guns, made a flank movement to 
the left, and then, wheeling to his right, swept along the Bidge from 
the Flagstaff Tower to Hindu Bao’s house, where the two columns 
united, the rebels flying before them. 

Barnard had achieved a great success and with comparatively small 
loss, considering the formidable position occupied by the enemy, theff 
great strength in Artillery, and their superiority in numbers. 

Our casualties were 51 killed and 131 wounded. Among the former 
was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General of the Army. Of the troops 
opposed to us it was reckoned that 1,000 never returned to Delhi; 
thirteen guns were captured, two of them being 24-pounders. 

I have frequently wandered over the Bidge since 1857, and thought 
how wonderfully we were aided by finding a ready-made position— not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of defence, as Forrest* 
describes it. This Bidge, rising sixty feet above the city, covered the 
main line of communication to the Punjab, upon the retention of which 
our very existence as a force depended. Its left rested on the Jumna, 
unfordable from the time the snow on the higher ranges begms to melt 
unto, the rainy season is over, and of sufficient width to prevent our 
being enfiladed by field-guns ; although, on the immediate right, bazaars, 
buildings, and garden- walls afforded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the ground was so far advantageous that it embarrassed and 
impeded them in then attempts to organize an attack in force upon 
our flank or rear; and a further protection was afforded by the 
Najafgarhy/wZ, which during the rains submerges a vast area of land. 

The distance of the Bidge from the city walls varied considerably. 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it was about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a nnle and a half, and at the 
end near the river nearly two miles and a half. This rendered our left 
comparatively safe, and it was behind the Bidge in this direction that 
the main part of our camp was pitched. The Flagstaff Tower in the 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non-combatants, and for 
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those of the sick and wounded who were able to move about, as they 
could assemble there and hear the news from the front without much 
risk of injury from the enemy’s fire. 

The Flagstaff Tower is interesting from the fact that it was here the 
residents from the cantonment of Delhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearing that the rebels from Meerut were murdering the British 
officers on duty within the city, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of Field Artillery had joined the mutineers, and that at any 
moment they themselves might expect to be attacked. The tower was 
160 feet high, with a low parapet running round the top, approached 
by a narrow ^vinding staircase. Here the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack. The ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind, were, with the wives and children of the few 
European non-commissioned officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stairs, where they were all but suffocated by the stifling heat in 
such a confined space. The little party on the roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, the same number of half-caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen European soldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not. a particle of food, was to be had. No help appeared to be coming 
from Meerut, in the direction of which place many a longing and 
expectant glance had been cast during the anxious hours, of that 
miserable 11th May. Constant and heavy firing was heard from the 
city and suburbs, and the Cavalry were reported to be advancing on 
the cantonment. 

Before evening the weary watchers realized that their position was 
untenable, and that their only possible chance of escaping the fate 
which had befallen the officers within the city (whose dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay in flight. Shortly 
before dark the move was made, the women and children were crowded 
into the few vehicles available, and accompanied by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leading 
towards Hmballa. They were only just in time, for before the last of 
the party were out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured into it, burning, plundering, and destroying everything they 
could find. 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captain Tytler, of the 38th 
Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children. "When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, Tytler was placed in charge of the 
military treasm'e chest, and through some unaccountable negligence 
Mrs. Tytler was allowed to accompany him. I believe that, when 
Mrs. Ty tier’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
in a fit state to travel, and on the 21st June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gave birth to a son in 
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the waggon in which she was accommodated. The infant, who was 
christened Stanley Dellii Force, seems to have been looked npon by 
the soldiery with qnifce a suxDerstitious feeling, for the father tells ns 
that soon after its bhth he overheard a soldier say ; ‘ Now we shall get 
our reinforcements; this camp was formed to avenge the blood of 
innocents, and the first reinforcement sent to ns is a new-born infant.* 
Eeinforcements did actually arrive the next day. 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th June that the British force was 
placed in position on the Eidge. The main piquet was estabhshed at 
Hindu Eao’s house, a large stone building, in former days the country 
residence of some Mahratta Chief. About one hundred and eighty 
yards further to the left was the observatory, near which our heavy 
gun battery was erected. Beyond the observatory was an old Pathan 
mosque, in which was placed an Infantry piquet with two field-guns. 
StiU fiirther to the left came the Flagstaff Tower, held by a party of 
Infantry, with two more field-guns. At the extreme right of the 
Eidge,' overlooking the trunk road*, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery. 

This was the weak point of our defence. To the right, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a succes- 
sion of houses and walled gardens, from which the rebels constantly 
threatened our flank. To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three 18-pounders and an Infantry piquet was 
placed on what was known as the General’s Mound, with a Cavaby 
piquet and two Horse Artillery guns immediately below. In front of 
the Eidge the ground was covered with old buildings, enclosm’es, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making then sorties. _ , 

As described, by the Commanding Engineer, ‘ the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of the year during which 
our operations were carried on, the stream may be described as wash- 
ing the face of the walls. The river front was therefore inacces- 
sible to the besieging force, while at the same time the mutineers 
and the inhabitants of the city could communicate freely across the 
river by means of the bridge of boats and ferries. This rendered it 
impossible for us to invest Delhi, even if there had been a sufficient 
number of troops for the purpose. We were only able, indeed, to 
direct our attack against a small portion of the city wall, while through- 
out the siege the enemy could freely communicate with, and procure 
supphes from, the surrounding country. 

‘ On the river front the defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and towers, and about one half of the length of this 
face was occupied by the palace of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of Selimgarh. 

‘ The remaining defences consisted of a . succession of bastioned 
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fronts, the connecting curtains being very long, and the outworks 
limited to one crown-work at the Ajmu’ gate, and Martello towers 
mounting a single gun, at the points where additional flanldng fire to 
that given by the bastions themselves was required.’ 

‘ The above description will give some idea of the strength of the 
great city which the British force had come to capture. For more than 
two months, however, our energies were devoted not to capturing the 
city, but to defending om’selves, having to be ever on the watch to 
guard our communication with the Punjab, and to repel the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties. 

The defences of Delhi, which remain almost unaltered u^d to the 
present day, were modernized forms of the ancient works that existed 
when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army in 1803. These works had 
been strengthened and improved some years before the Mutiny by 
Lieutenant Eobert Napier. f How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distinguished Engineer performed the duty entrusted to 
him, we who had to attack* Delhi could testify to our cost. 

Barnard was not left long in doubt as to the intentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which he occupied the Eidge, attacked 
Hindu Eao’s house, where the Sirmur battalion, two companies of the 
60th Eifles, and two of Scott’s grms had been placed. The enemy 
were driven off before dark. The following day they began to can- 
nonade from the city walls, and in the afternoon repeated their 
attack. 

That same morning a welcome reinforcement reached camp, the 
famous Corps of Guides having arrived as fresh as if they had retmmed 
from an ordinary field day, instead of having come off a march of 
nearly 600 miles, accomplished in the incredibly short timo of twentj^- 
two days, at the most trying season of the year. The General, having 
inspected them, said a few words of encouragement to the men, who 
begged their gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi Force. Their usefulness was proved that same 

* The bastions were small, each mounting from ten to fourteen pieces of 
Artillery they were provided with masonry parapets about 12 feet in thick- 
ness, and were about 16 feet high. The curtain consisted of a simple masonry 
wall or rampart 16 feet in height, 11 feet thick at top, and 14 or 15 feet at 
bottom. This main wall carried a parapet loopholed for musketiy 8 feet in 
height and 3 feet in thickness. The whole of the land front was covered, by a 
faussebraye of varying thickness, ranging from 16 to 30 feet, and having a 
vertical scarp wall 8 feet high ; exterior to this was a dry diteh about 25 feet 
in vddth. The counterscarp was simply an earthen slope, easy to descend. 
The glacis was very narrow, extending only 50 or 60 yards from the counter- 
scarp, and covering barely one-half of the walls from the besiegers’ view. 
These walls were about seven miles in circumference, and included an area 
of about three square miles (see Colonel Baird-Smith’s report, dated 
September 17, 1867). 

■f The late Field Marshal Lo-rd Napier of Magdala, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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afternoon, when, in support of the piquets, they engaged the enemy in 
a hand-to-hand contest, and drove them back to the city.. 

It was close up to the walls that Quintin Battye, the dashing Com- 
mander of the Guides Cavalry, received his mortal wound. He was 
the brightest and cheeriest of companions, and although only a sub- 
altern of eight years’ service, he was a great loss. I spent a few hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when he tallied of the opportunities for distinguishing them-' 
selves in store for the Guides. Proud of his regiment, and beloved by 
his men, who, grand fellows themselves, were captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but he was destmed to fall in his first fight. He was curiously 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered were ^Dulce et 
decorum est pro patrid mori.^ 

While om* Infantry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with the 
enemy, the few heavy guns we had were put in position on the Bidge. 
Great things were hoped from them, but it was soon found that they 
were not powerful enough to silence the enemy’s fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was being rapidly expended.* The rebels' 
guns were superior in number and some in cahbre to ours, and were 
well served by the Native Artillerymen whom we had been at such 
pains to teach. Barnard discovered, too, that his deficiencies in men 
and materiel prevented regular approaches being made. There were 
only 150 Native Sappers and Miners with om' force, and Infantry 
could not be spared for working parties. 

On the 10th June another determined attack was made on Hindu 
Eao’s house, which was repulsed by the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas 
under its distinguished Commandant, Major Eeid.f The mutineers 
quite hoped that the Gurldias would join them, and as they were 
advancing they called out : ‘We are not firing ; we want to speak to 
you; wo want you to join us.’ The little Gurkhas rephed, ‘Oh yes; 
we are coming,’ on which they advanced to within twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, firing a well - directed volley, killed nearly thirty 
of them. 

The next day the insurgents made a thnd attack, and were again 
repulsed with considerable loss. They knew that Hindu Eao’s house 
was the key of om position, and throughout the siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it. But Barnard had entrusted 
this post of danger to the Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavailing. At first Eeid had at his command only his own battalion 
and two companies of the 60th Eifles ; but on the arrival of the Guides 

* So badly off were we for arumunition for the lieavy guns at this time, 
that it was found necessary to use the shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
reward was offered for every 24-pounder shot brought into the Artillery Park. 

f Now General Sir Charles Eeid, G.O.B, 
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their Infantry were also placed at his disposal, and whenever he 
sounded the alarm he was reinforced by two more companies of the 60th. 
Hindu Eao’s house was within easy range of nearly aU the enemy’s 
heavy guns, and was riddled through and through with shot and shell. 
Eeid never quitted the Eidge save to attack the enemy, and never once 
visited the camp until carried into it severely wounded on the day of the 
final assault. Hindu Eao’s house was the little Gm-khas’ hospital as 
well as their barrack, for their sick and wounded begged to be left with 
their cormrades instead of being taken to camp.* 

Failing in their attempts on the centre of the position, the mutineers 
soon after daylight on the 12th, having concealed themselves in the 
ravines adjoining Metcalfe House, attacked the Flagstaff Tower, the 
piquet of which was composed of two Horse Artillery guns and two 
companies of the 75th Foot, under the command of Captains Dunbar 
and Knox. A heavy fog and thick mist rolling up from the low 
ground near the Jumna completely enveloped the Eidge and the left 
front of om’ position, hiding everything in the immediate vicinity. 
The piquet was on the point of being relieved by a detachment of the 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, when a large body of the enemy, who had crept 
up unobserved, made a rush at the Flagstaff Tower, and as nearly as 
possible captoed the guns. The piquet was hardly pressed, Knox and 
several men were killed, and but for the timely arrival of two. comr 
panies of the 60th, the rebels would have gained the. day. 

This engagement was scarcely over, when masses of insurgents 
advanced from the Sabzi Mandi upon Hindu Eao’s house, and into the 
gardens on the right flank of the camp, threatening the Mound piquet. 
Eeserves were called up, these attacks, in their turn, were repulsed and 
the rebels were pursued for some distance. It was most fortunate that 
both attacks . did not take place simultaneously, as was the obvious 
intention of the enemy, for our strength would not have been sufficient 
to repel them both at the same moment. 

In order to prevent the mutineers from coming to such close quarters 
again, a piquet was placed in Metcalfe’s House, and the Moimd to the 
rear of the ridge facing the Sabzi Mandi was strengthened. These 
precautions ought to, and would, have been taken before, but for the 
want of men. Our soldiers were scarcely ever off duty, and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to provide a daily relief for. the 
several piquets. 

Our resources in siege guns and ammunition were so limited, daily 
sorties, disease, and heat were making such ravages amongst our small 
force, there was so little hope of receiving any considerable reinforce- 
ments, and it appeared to be of such paramount importance to captm-e 

* Forrest’s Mndian Mutiny’ and Norman’s ‘Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi, ’ two interesting accounts from which I shall often quote. 




Delhi without further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
taking it by a de main. 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
were worked out by three young officers of Engineers, under the 
direct orders of the General, and were kept a profound secret ; even the 
Commanding Engineer was not made acquainted with them. Secrecy 
was, of course, of vital importance, but that the officers who ought .to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept in ignorance of the scheme, 
shows there was little of . that confidence so essential to success existing 
between the Commander and those who were in the position of his 
principal advisers. Practically the whole force was to be engaged, 
divided into three columns — one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and the thud was to attempt an escalade. 
The three columns, if they succeeded in effecting an entrance, were to 
work .their way to the centre of the city, and there unite. 

It was intended that these columns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just before daybreak ; accordingly, at one o’clock 
on the morning of the 13th June the troops were suddenly paraded and 
ammunition served out, and then for the first time the Commanders of 
fche three columns and the staff were made acquainted with the 
General’s intentions. It so happened that the 75th Foot, which had 
followed the enemy into the grounds of Metcalfe House after the 
repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the previous morning, had through 
some oversight never been recalled ; their absence was only discovered 
when the order was given for the regiment to turn out, and a consider- 
able time was wasted in sending for it and brmging it back to camp. 
Day was breaking when this regiment received its ammunition, and aU 
hope of an unperceived advance to the walls had to be given up. The 
troops were therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn in, having been 
uselessly distobed from then much-needed rest. 

The failure to give effect to the young Engineer officers’ plan may be 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which saved us 
from what would almost certainly have been an irreparable disaster. 
When we thiak of the hard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favom’able circumstances, and how the 
columns at the end of that day were only just able to get inside the 
city, those who had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there would have been of these smaller columns accomphshing 
then object, even if they had been able to take the enemy by surprise. 

The 13th and 14th passed in comparative quiet ; but early on the 
15th a strong force advanced from Delhi against the Metcalfe House 
piquet,, with the object of turning our left flank, but it was driven back 
with considerable loss. 

. On the 17th we were attacked from almost every dnection — a 
mancBuvre intended to prevent our obser-vung a battery which was 
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being constructed close to an Idgah,* situated on a hill to our right, 
from which to enfilade our position on the Eidge. As it was very im- 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
be attacked by two small columns, one commanded by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, the other by Eeid. Tombs, with 400 of the 60th 
Eifles and 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 30 of the Guides Cavahy, 20 Sappers 
and Miners, and his own troop of Horse Artillery, moved towards the 
enemy’s left, while Eeid, with four companies of the 60th and some of 
his own G-urkhas, advanced through Kishenganj against their right. 
Tombs drove the rebels through a- succession of gardens till they 
reached the Idgah, where they made an obstinate but unavailing re- 
sistance. The gates of the mosque were blown open, and thirty-nine 
of its defenders were killed. Tombs himself was slightly wounded, 
and had two horses killed, making five which had been shot under this 
gallant soldier since the commencement of the campaign. Eeid’s 
attack was equally successful. He completely destroyed the battery, 
and inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. 

The next day but one the rebels issued from the city in great force, 
and threatened nearly every part of our position. The fightiag was 
severe throughout the afternoon, the piquets having again and again to 
be reinforced. Towards evening, while nearly all the Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the insui’gents, passing unperceived 
through the subm’bs and gardens on our right, reappeared about a mile 
and a half to om’ rear. Very few troops were left in camp, and all 
Hope Grant, who was in command at the time, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of Cavalry and twelve guns. He found the enemy 
in a strong position, against which his light guns could malce but little 
impression, while their Artillery and well-placed Infantry did us con- 
siderable damage. Tombs’s troop especiaEy suffered, and at one time 
his guns were in imminent danger of being captured. Just at this 
moment some of the Guides Cavaby rode up. ‘ Daly, if you do not 
charge,’ called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.’ Daly spurred into 
the bushes, followed by about a dozen of his gallant Guides. He 
returned with a bullet through his shoulder, but the momentary diver- 
sion saved the guns.f 

As long as it was light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashing 
charges of the Cavaby kept the rebels in check ; but in the dusk of the 
evening theb superior numbers told : they very nearly succeeded in tm’n- 
ing our flank, and for some time the guns were again in great jeopardy ; 
the 9th Lancers and Guides, bent on saving them at all hazards, 
charged the enemy ; but, with a ditch and houses on each side, theb 
action was paralyzed, and their loss severe. All was now in confusion, 
the disorder increasing as night advanced, when a small body of 

* A Malioniedan place of worsliip and sacrifice. 

f ‘.Siege of Delhi j by an Officer who served there.’ 
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Infantry (about 300 of the 60th Eifles) came up, dashed forward, and, 
cutting a lane through the rebels, rescued the guns * 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 3 officers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men womided. Among the latter was Hope Grant, 
who had his horse shot under him in a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers) and a 
Mahomedan sowar of the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

It was nearly midnight before the troops retmmed to camp. The 
enemy had been frustrated in their attempt to force om’ rear, but they 
had not been driven back ; we had, indeed, been only just able to hold 
our own. The result of the day added considerably to the anxiety of 
the Commander. He saw that the rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish themselves in our rear, our 
commimication with the Punjab would be cut off, our small force would 
be invested, and without supplies and reinforcements it would be im- 
possible to maintain our position against the daily increasing strength 
of the insurgents. Great was the despondency in camp when the 
result of the day’s fighting was known ; but the fine spirit which 
animated the force throughout the siege soon asserted itself, and our 
men cheerfully looked forward to the next encounter with the enemy. 

At daybreak Grant was again upon the ground, but found it 
abandoned. Many dead men and horses were lying about, and a 
9 -pounder gun, left by the enemy, was brought into camp. 

The troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
enemy again resumed their attack on the rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp. But on 
this occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themselves. 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
18-pounders was constructed, supported by Cavaky and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over the drain from the Najafgarh 
jhil-weve destroyed. 

For two days after the events I have just described the hard- worked 
little body of troops had comparative rest, but our spies informed us 
that the enemy were being largely reinforced, and that we might 
expect to be hotly attacked on the 23rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst the Natives that 
the English raj was not destined to smwive its hundredth year, and 
that the centenary of Clive’s victory on the field of Plassy on the 23rd 
June, 1757, would see its downfall. This idea was strengthened in the 
Native mind by the fact that the 23rd June, 1857, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedans; the Jattsa, a Hindu religious 
festival, was to take place on that day, and there was also to be a new 

* Forrest’s ‘Tlie Indian Mutiny,’ 
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moon, which the Mahomedans looked upon as a lucky omen; the 
astrologers, therefore, declared that the stars in their courses would 
fight for the mutineers. If, however, prophecies and omens alilte 
appeared to favour the rebels, fortune was not altogether unkind to us, 
for on the 22nd a reinforcement reached Bhai, twenty-two miles from 
Delhi, consisting of siz Horse Artillery guns, a small party of British 
Infantry, a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the Head- 
Quarters of the 4th Sikhs, numbering in all about 850 men. 

A staff ofioLcer was sent at once to Bhai to hurry on the force and 
tell them how urgently then.’ assistance was required in camp; this 
appeal was responded to with the utmost alacrity, and early the next 
evening the welcome reinforcement made its appearance. 

It had scarcely arrived before the Artillery on the city walls opened 
fire, while guns, which had been brought into the suburbs, enfiladed 
our right and concentrated a heavy fire on Hindu Eao’s house which 
the few guns we had in position were quite unable to silence. The 
rebel Infantry occupied Kishenganj and Sabzi Mandi in force, and 
threatened to advance on the Mound battery, while a constant 
musketry fire was maintained upon the Bidge. Beid reported that the 
mutineers made a desperate attack at about twelve o’clock, and that no 
men could have fought better ; they charged the Bifies, the Guides, 
and the Gurkhas again and again. The cannonade raged fast and 
furious, and at one time it seemed as though the day must be lost. 
Thousands were brought against a mere handful of men; but Beid 
knew the importance of his position, and was determined at all 
hazards to hold it until reinforcements arrived.* 

The mutineers were checked, but not driven off. The first attempt 
from the Mound battery failed to repulse them, and Colonel Welch- 
man, who was in command, was dangerously wounded. Every 
available man in camp had been engaged, and as a last resom’ce the 
2nd Fusiliers and the 4th Sikhs, who had just arrived from Bhai, 
were sent to the front. Showers was placed in command, and shortly 
before the day closed he succeeded in forcing the enemy to retire. So 
the anniversary of Plassy saw us, though hardly pressed, undefeated, 
and the enemy’s hopes unfulfilled. They lost over 1,000 men. Our 
casualties were 1 officer and 38 men killed, and 3 officers and 118 men 
wounded. The heat aU the while was terrific, and several of our men 
were knocked over by the sun. 

The lesson taught us by this severe fighting was the importance of 
occupying the Sabzi Mandi, and thus preventing the enemy from 
approaching too close to the camp and enfilading the Bidge. This 
entailed more- constant duty upon our already overworked soldiers, but 
Barnard felt that it would not do to run the risk of another such struggle. 


Beid’s own report, 
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A piquet of 180 Europeans was accordingly placed in the Sabzi Mandi, 
part in a serai on one side of the Grand Trunk Eoad, and the rest in 
a Hindu temple on the opposite side. These posts were connected by 
a line of breastworks with the Hindu Bao piquets, and added con- 
siderably to the strength of our position. 

After the 23rd there were real or threatened attacks daily ; but we 
were left fairly undisturbed until the 27th June, when the Metcalfe 
and Sabzi Mandi piquets were assaulted, and also the batteries on the 
Bidge, These attempts were defeated without any very great loss, 
only 13 of our men being killed, and 1 officer and 48 men wounded. 


CHAPTEB Xiy. 

I WILL now continue my story from the 29th June, the morning after 
my arrival in camp, when I awoke full of excitement, and so eager to 
hear all my old friend Norman could tell me, that I am afraid he must 
have been considerably bored with my questions. 

It is impossible for me to describe my pleasure at finding myself a 
member of a force which had already gained imperishable fame. I 
longed to meet and know the men whose names were in everyone’s 
mouth. The hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a thorough soldier. His 
gallantry in the attack on the Idgah, and wherever he had been 
engaged, was the general taUc of the camp. I had always heard of 
Tombs as one of the best, officers in the regiment, and it was with 
feelings of respectful admnation that I made his acquaintance a few 
days later. 

Jemmy Hills,* one of the subalterns in Tombs’s troop, was an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine; he delighted in talldng of his Commander, 
in dilating on his merits as a soldier and his skill in handling each arm 
of the service. As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs was unsm’passed : 
-no fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unexpected, could take 
him by surprise ; he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, inspiring all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity. He was somewhat of a martinet, and was more 
feared than lilced by his men until they realized what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and were ready to 
foUow him anywhere and everywhere. 

Another very distinguished officer of my regiment, whom I now met 
for the first time, and for whom I ever afterwards entertained the 
warmest regard, was Edwin Johnson, f Assistant- Adjutant- General of 

* Now Lieutenant-General Sir James Hills- Johnes, Y.C., G.C.B. 
f The late General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.O.B. 
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the Bengal Artillery, in which capacity he had accompanied Brigadier 
Wilson from Meerut. He had a peculiarly bright intellect — somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusing. He was a delightful 
companion, and invariably gained the confidence of those with wliom 
he worked. 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty. He told 
me that the Quartermaster -General \yished to keep me in his depart- 
ment. So, after visiting General Chamberlain,* who I knew would be 
anxious to hear all that had been going on in the Movable Column 
since his departure, I made my way to Colonel Becher, whom I found 
suffering from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and asked him what was to be my fate. He replied that the question 
had been raised of appointing an officer to help the Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the Delhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the daily increasing work single-handed, and that Chamberlain had 
thought of me for this post. Had Chamberlain’s wish been carried 
out my career might have been quite changed, but while he was 
discussing the question with Sir Henry Barnard, Donald Stewart 
unexpectedly arrived in camp. 

I was waiting outside Sh Hem’y Barnard’s tent, anxious to hear 
what decision had been come to, when two men rode up, both looking 
greatly fatigued and half starved ; one of them being Stewart. He 
told me they had had a most adventurous ride ; but before waiting to 
hear his story, f I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appointment — a case of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on returning to the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. And so it was settled, to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, Stewart becoming the D.A.A.G. of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the D.A.Q.M.G. with the Artillery. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

That my readers may better understand om position at the time I 
joined .the Delhi Field Force, I might, I think, quote with advantage 
frqm a letter J written the very day of my arrival by General Barnard 
to Sir John Lawrence, in which he describes the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and endurance, but to which no end could be seen. When he took 

* Cliamberlain had been given the rank of Brigadier-General on his arrival 
at Delhi, 

t The account of this adventurous ride is given in the Appendix. 

t See Kaye’s ‘History of the Indian Mutiny,’ 
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over the command, he wrote, he was expected to be able to silence at 
once the fire from the Mori and Kashmh' bastions, and then to bring 
his heavy guns into play on the walls and open a way into the city, 
after v/hich, it was supposed, all would be plain saihng. But this 
programme, so plausible in theory, was absolutely unpossible to put 
into practice. In spite of every effort on our part, not a smgle one of 
the enemy’s guns was silenced; they had four to our one, wliile the 
distance from the Eidge to the city walls was too gi’eat to allow of our 
comparatively light guns making any impression on them. Under 
these circumstances the only thing to be done was to construct batteries 
nearer to the city, but before these could be begun, entrenchhag tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary materials, of which the Engineers were 
almost entirely destitute, had to be collected. The troops were being 
worn out by constant sanguinary combats, and the attacks to wliich 
they were exposed required every soul in camp to repel them. It was 
never certain where the enemy intended to strike, and it was only by 
the most constant vigilance that then intentions could be ascertained, 
and the men were being incessantly withdrawn during the scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another. General Barnard concluded 
as follows : ‘ You may ask why we engage in these constant combats. 
The reason simply is that when attacked we must defend om’selves, 
and that to secure om camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc., every hving 
being has to be employed. The whole thing is too gigantic for the force 
brought against it.’ 

Soon, after Barnard wrote these lines reinforcements began to arrive, 
and our position was gradually improved. By the 3rd July the follow- 
ing troops had reached Delhi : four Horse .Antlllery guns (two British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot Artillery, the Head- 
Quarters of Her Majesty’s 8th and 61st Foot, one squadron of the 
5th Punjab Cavaffy, the 1st Punjab Infantry, and some newly-raised 
Sikh Sappers and Artillery. The strength of the force was thus in- 
creased to nearly 6,600 men of aU arms. The enemy’s reinforcements, 
however, were out of aU proportion to ours — mutmeers from JuUundur, 
Nashabad, Nimach, Eotah, Gwalior, Jhansi, and Eohilkand arrived 
about this time. Those from EoliUkand crossed by the bridge of boats 
and entered the city by the Calcutta gate; we could distinctly see 
them from the Eidge, marching in perfect formation, with then bands 
playing and colours flying. Indeed, throughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly being increased, while they had a practicaUy 
unlimited number of guns, and the weU-stocked magazine furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of ammunition. 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 30th June, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu Eao’s house. 
Eight of our men were kiUed and thirty wounded ; amongst the latter 
were York^ and Packe, both attached to the 4th Sikhs. It appeared 
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certain that these two officers were wounded by the Hindustanis of 
their own regiment ; Packe, who was shot through the ankle, being so 
close up to the breastwork that it was scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit him to have come from the front. Consequently all the 
Hmdustanis in the 4th Sikhs were disarmed and turned out of camp, 
as it was manifestly undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
in our ranks. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
colunm under Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitring duty towards 
the Idgah, where we heard that the enemy were again constructing a 
battery. It had not been commenced, but the intention to build one 
was evident, for we found a number of entrenching tools, and a quantity 
of sandbags. 

The question .of attempting to take the city by a coujp de main was 
now again discussed. It was m'ged that our numbers, abeady small, 
were being daily reduced by casualties and sickness ; that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regular siege 
operations ; and that a rising in the Punjab was imminent. The chances 
of success were certainly more favomable than they were on the 
13th June. . The force to be employed was stronger ; aU concerned — 
the staff, commanders, and troops— were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would have to play ; above all, the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the same lines 
as the former one, were carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex. 
Taylor,* who had recently come into camp, and was acting temporarily 
as Commanding Engineer. 

Of the supreme importance of regaining possession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever. But nevertheless the undertaking would, 
at that time, have been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position in which we were placed. In spite of the late 
remforcements, we were a mere handful compared with the thousands 
within the walls. Success, therefore, depended on the completeness of 
the surprise ; and, as we could make no movement without its being 
perceived by the enemy, surprise was impossible. Another strong 
reason against assaulting at that time was the doubtful attitude of some 
of the Hindustani Cavaby still with us ; the whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and the sick and wounded — a 
large number — left to the mercy of the Native followers. 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the arguments for and against 
the proposal, and at last reluctantly consented to the attack being 
made, but the discovery of a conspiracy amongst the Natives in camp 
caused it to be countermanded — a great disappointment to many, and 
there was much cavilling and discontent- on the part of some, who 

"■ Now General Sb Alexander Taylor, G.O.B. 
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could not have sufficiently appreciated the difficulties and risks of the 
undertaking, or the disastrous consequences of a repulse. 

On the morning of the day on which it had been arranged that the 
assault should be made, the staff at Delhi received a most valuable 
addition in the person of Lieutenant- Colonel Baird-Smith, of the Bengal 
Engineers. Summoned from Rurki to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, whose health had broken down, Baird-Smith was mthin 
sixty miles of Delhi on the 2nd July, when news of the intended move- 
ment reached him. He started at once, and arrived in camp early on 
the 3rd, but only to find that the assault had been postponed. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd July the enemy came out in force (5,000 
or 6,000 strong with several guns), and occupied the suburbs to our right. 
The troops were turned out, but instead of attacking us and returning 
to the city as usual when it became dark, the rebels moved off in the 
direction of Alipur, where we had an outpost, which was held by 
Younghusband’s squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavaby. They reached 
Alipur about midnight, and had they attacked the serai at once with 
Infantry, Younghusband and lois men could hardly have escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery. This gave the sowars 
time to mount and fall back on Rhai, the next post, ten miles to the 
rear, which was garrisoned by the friendly troops of the Jhind Raja. 
The sound of the guns being heard in camp, a column under the com- 
mand of Major Coke was got ready to pursue should the insurgents 
push up the Trunk Road, or to cut them off should they try to make 
their way back to the city. Besides his own corps (the 1st Punjab 
Infantry), Coke was given a wing of the 61st Foot, six Horse and six 
Field Artillery guns, one squadron of the Carabineers, one squadron of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Guides Cavahy ; in all about 800 Infantry, 
300 Cavaby, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him as staff officer. 

It was generally believed that the enemy were on the look-out for 
treasure coming bom the Punjab, which was known to be under the 
charge of a Native guard, and we quite expected to have a long chase 
after them ; we were, therefore, surprised to see them, as day broke, 
crossing our bont on theb way back to Delhi. 

The rebels were movhig on fairlj nigh ground, but between us and 
them was a swamp rendered almost impassable by recent heavy rain. 
It extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other way of getting at the rapidly retreating foe, it had to be crossed. 
Our Artillery opened fire, and Coke advanced with the Cavaby and 
Infantry. The swamp proved to be very difficult; in it men and 
horses fioundered hopelessly, and before we were clear the enemy had 
got away with their guns ; they were obliged, however, to leave behind 
aU the plunder taken from Alipur, and a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition. My share of the loot was a nice-looking, white, country-bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree. I promptly annexed it, glad to 
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save my own horse, and I congratulated myself on having made a 
most useful addition to my small stud. It did not, however, remain 
A long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 

rightful owner, Lieutenant Younghusband. 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much distressed, having 
been under arms for ten hom’s, Coke halted the Infantry portion on 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal instead of returning direct to 
camp. While we were enjoying a much-needed rest we were mi- 
expectedly attacked by some fresh troops (including about 800 Cavalry) 
which had hurried out from the city. I was startled from a sound 
sleep by heavy firing, and saw the enemy advanciag within a few 
hundred yards of our halting-place. Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of the canal, and sent a mounted officer to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery, The enemy came on very boldly at first, but the steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and when the guns arrived we 
I had no difficulty in driving them off. They left 80 dead on the field ; 

! we had on our side 3 killed and 23 wounded, besides losing several 

1 British soldiers from sunstroke. 

1 Major Coke was much grieved by the loss in this engagement of a 

j Native friend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, byname Mir Muba*rak 

i Shah. He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearing 

r that' the 1st Punjab Infantry was ordered to Delhi expressed his deter- 

mmation to accompany it. He got together a troop of eighty of his 
o'^^m followers, and leaving Kohat on the 1st June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnal on the 27th, a distance of nearly 600 miles. A day or two 
afterwards Coke’s men were a^Dproached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd Punjab Cavaby, and some Native officers of the 9th Irregulars, 
who tried to induce them to join in the rebellion. Advances were made 
in the first instance to Mir Mubarak Shah and Mir Jaffir, the Subadar- 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantry, who at once informed Coke of what 
was goiag on. As soon as the regiment reached Delhi the matter was 
investigated, and the Native officers who had endeavoured to tamper 
with the men were identified, tried, and executed. . 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidings that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera. The army had never been free from 
that terrible scourge since the Commander-in-Chief fell a victim to it 
on the 26th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
, carried off after a few hours’ illness. The feefing of sadness amongst 

the troops at the loss of their General was universal. Throughout the 
six tryiag weeks he had been in command of the force he had never 
spared himself. At work from morrdng till night in and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every detail, and had won the 
respect and regard of all in camp. 

Maliomedans of good family are so styled in northern India. 
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Few Commanders were ever placed in a more difficult position than 
Barnard. He arrived at IJmballa when the Native troops, to whose 
characteristics and peculiarities (as I have akeady remarked) he was a 
complete stranger, were thoroughly disaffected, and within a week of his 
taking over the command of the Sirhind division the Mutiny broke out. 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, he found hnnself 
in front of Delhi with a force altogether too weak to effect the object 
for which it was intended and without any of the appliances to ensure 
success ; while those who did not realize the extreme risk involved 
never ceased clamomlng at a delay which was unavoidable, and urging 
the General to undertake a task which was impossible. 

Barnard has been blamed, and not mijustly, for mistrusting his 
own judgment and for depending upon others for advice about matters 
on which an experienced Commander ought to have been the best able 
to decide. But every allowance must be made for the position he was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and the peculiar nature of his sur- 
roimdings. Failing health, too, probably weakened the self-reliance 
which a man who had satisfactorily performed the duties of Chief of 
the Staff in the Crimea must at one time have possessed. 

On the death of Sir Hem^y Barnard, General Beed assumed com- 
mand. He had joined the force on the morning of the action of Badli* 
ki- Serai, but though senior to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the intense heat of the long journey from Peshawar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue in command. 

For the next few days we had a comparatively quiet time, of which 
advantage was taken to render our position more secure towards the 
rear. The secrecy and rapidity with which the enemy had made their 
way to Ahpiu warned the authorities how easily our communication 
with the Punjab might be cut off. Baud- Smith saw the necessity for 
remedying this, and, acting on his advice, Beed had all the bridges 
over the Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
requued for our own use. The Phulchudder aqueduct, which carried 
the canal water into the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the drain from the Najafgarhj/wZ, about eight miles from camp. 

We were not left long in peace, for on the morning of the 9th July 
the enem}^ moved out of the city in great force, and for several hours 
kept up an incessant cannonade on our front and right flank. 

The piquet below the General’s Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
J ames Hills, and by thirty men of the Carabineers under Lieutenant 
Stniman. A little beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
officer’s party of the 9th Irregular Cavahy had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Boad. These men were still supposed to be loyal; the 
regiment to which they belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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Christie’s Horse had done excellent service in Afghanistan, where 
Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had served with it as subaltern's. 
It was, therefore, believed at the Mound piquet that ample warning 
would be given of any enemy coming from the direction of the Trunk 
Eoad, so that the approach of some horsemen dressed like the men of 
the 9th Irregulars attracted little notice. 

StiUman and Hills were breakfasting together, when a sowar from 
the Native officers’ party rode up and reported that a body of the 
enemy’s Cavaby were in sight. Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Quarters with the report, and to warn Tombs as he passed his tent. 
Hills and Stillman then mounted then* men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of the enemy’s advance had been pur- 
posely delayed until there was not time to tm*n out the troops. They 
imagined that the sowar was acting in good faith and had given them 
sufficient notice, and while Hills moved his guns towards the position 
from which he could command the Trunk Eoad, Stillman proceeded to 
the top of the Mound in order to get a better view of the ground over 
which the enemy were said to be advancing. The troop of the Cara- 
bineers was thus left by itself to receive the first rush of the rebel 
Cavalry ; it was composed of young soldiers, some of them quite 
untrained, who turned and broke. 

The moment Hills saw the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front 1’ and, 
in the hope of giving his men time to load and fire a round of grape, he 
gallantly charged the head of the column single-handed, cut down the 
leading man, struck the second, and then was then ridden down him- 
self. It had been raining heavily, so Hills wore his cloak ; which 
probably saved his life, for it was cut through in many places, as were 
his jacket and even his shirt. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passed on. Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which he 
had lost in the melee. He had just found it when he was attacked by 
three men, two of whom were mounted ; he fired at and wounded the 
first man ; then caught the lance of the second in his left hand, and 
ran him through the body with his sword. The first assailant coming 
on again. Hills cut him down, upon which he was attacked by the 
thbd. man on foot, who succeeded in wrenching his sword from him. 
Hills fell in the struggle, and must have been lolled, if Tombs, who 
had been duly warned by the sowar, and had hurried out to the piquet, 
had not come to the rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s life.'^ 

Notwithstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a single round before they were upon them. Theb 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to induce the 
Native Horse Artillery to join them, and galloping past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Yictoria Cross for their gallantry. 
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made straight for the troop, and called upon the men to bring away 
their guns. The Native Artillerymen behaved admhably : they not 
only refused to respond to the call, but they begged the men of the 
European troop, which was unlimbered close by, to fire through them 
on the mutineers. 

Knowing nothing of what was happening, I was standing by my tent, 
watching my horses, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed the bridge over the canal cut which ran at the rear of our 
camp, when the enemy’s Oavah-y galloped over the bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals seemed in considerable danger ; the sowars, 
however, having lost more than one-third of their number, and having 
failed in their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securing their retreat rather than upon plunder. My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many perils they had en- 
countered — somewhat exaggerated, I dare say — but they had done me 
a real good service, having marched 200 miles through a very disturbed 
country, and arriving with animals and baggage in good order. Indeed, 
throughout the Mutiny my servants behaved admirably. The Tchid- 
matgar (table attendant) never failed to bring me my food under the 
hottest fire, and the saices (grooms) were always present with the 
horses whenever they were required, apparently quite indifferent to the 
risks they often ran. Moreover, they became imbued mth such a 
warlike spiiit that, when I was invalided in April, 1858, fom' of them 
enlisted in a regiment of Bengal Cavalry. The Wiidmatgar died soon 
after the Mutiny, but two of his brothers were afterwards in my 
service ; one, who was with me during the Lushai expedition and. the 
whole of the Afghan war, never left me for more than twenty years, 
and we parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P. and 0. 
steamer in which I took my final departure from India in April, 1893. 

Mine was not a sofitary instance j not only the officers’ servants, but 
the followers belonging to Em’opean regiments, such as cook-boys, 
saices and hhisties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree. So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th Lancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed by aU 
ranks during the campaign, they unanimously chose the hesbd hhistie ! 
Considering the peculiar position we were in at the time, it is some- 
what remarkable that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfactory. It spealis as well, I think, for the 
masters as the servants, and proves (what I have sometimes heard 
denied) that Native servants are, as a rule, kindly and considerately 
treated by their European masters. 

To return to my story. The cannonade from within and without the 
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city continued unceasing, and the enemy had again to he driven out of 
the near suburbs. This duty was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
whom I accompanied as one of his staff officers. His coliunn consisted 
of about 800 Infantr^^ and six guns, a few more men joming us as we 
passed the Eidge. This was the first occasion on which I had 
witnessed fighting in gardens and walled enclosures, and I realized 
how difficult it was to dislodge men who knew how to take advantage 
of the cover thus afforded. Our soldiers, as usual, fought well against 
very heavy odds, and before we were able to force the enemy back into 
the city we had lost 1 officer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 163 
men wounded, besides 11 poor fellows missing: every one of whom 
must have been murdered. The enemy had nearly 600 men killed, and 
considerably more than that number wounded. 

The result of the day’s experience was so far satisfactory that it 
determined General Eeed to get rid of all the Hindustani soldiers still 
remaining in camp. It was clear that the Native officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous ; none of them were ever seen 
again, and it was generally befieved that they had joined the enemy in 
their dash through the camp. The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denounce their Hindustani comrades as traitors ; the latter 
were consequently all sent away, except a few men of the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry who were deprived of their horses and employed solely as 
orderlies. It was also thought advisable to take the guns from the 
Native troop of Horse Artillery. A few of the younger men belonging 
to it deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
work in the breaching batteries. 

There was a short lull after our fight on the 9th — a sure sign that the 
enemy’s loss was heavier than they had calculated upon. When the 
mutineers received reinforcements we were certain to be attacked 
withm a few hours, but if no fi’esh troops arrived on the scene we could 
generally depend upon a day or two’s respite. 

Our next fight was on the 14th July. The rebels came out on that 
morning in gi’eat numbers, attacking Hindu Bao’s house and the Sabzi 
Mandi piquets, and supported by a continuous fire of Artillery from the 
walls. For some hours we remained on the defensive, but as the 
enemy’s numbers increased, and we were greatly harassed by their fire, 
a column was formed to dislodge them. It was of about the usual 
strength, viz., 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guides Cavalry and of Hodson’s newly-raised 
Horse. The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I was sent 
as his staff officer ; Eeid joined m at the foot of the Eidge with aU the 
men that could be spared, and Brigadier- General Chamberlam also 
accompanied the column. 

We moved on under a very heavy fire until we reached an enclosure 
the wall of which was lined with the enemy. The troops stopped short. 
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when Chamberlain, seeing that they hesitated, called upon them to 
follow him, and gave them a splendid example by jumping his horse 
over the wall. The men did follow him, and Chamberlain got a ball in 
I his shoulder. 

We had great difficulty in driving the enemy back ; they contested 
every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens affording 
them admirable cover ; but our troops were not to be withstood ; 
position after position was carried until we found ourselves in sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our eagerness 
to drive the enemy back we had, however, come too far. It was hn- 
I possible to remain where we were. Musketry from the walls and grape 

j from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions com- 

j mitted terrible havoc. Men were faUiug on all sides, but the getting • 

j back was hazardous to the last degree. Numerous as the enemy were, 

j they had not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 

j . but the first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 

i and press us the whole way to camp, 

I When the rethement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 

in action on the Grand Trunk Eoad. The subaltern in charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 

;; a smart, handsome fellow, fell, shot through the leg. Seeing some 

; ; men carrying him into a hut at the side of the road, I shouted : ‘ Don’t 

: : put him there ; he will be left behind ; get a dooHe for him, or put him 

! • on the limber.’ But; what with the incessant fire from the enemy’s 

I : giins, the bursting of shells, the crashing of shot through the branches 

I; of the trees, and aU the din and hubbub of battle, I could not have 

i ; been heard, for the poor fellow with another wounded man was left in 

I the hut, and both were murdered by the mutmeers. So many of the 

j men with the two guns were hors de combat, and the horses were so 

! unsteady (several of them being wounded), that there was great 

I' difficulty in limbering up, and I was helping the drivers to keep the 

horses quiet, when I suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which 
made me faint and sick, and I was afraid I should not be able to 
remain on my horse. The powerless feeliug, however, passed off, and 
I managed to stick on until I got back to camp. I had been hit close 
I to the spine by a bullet, and the wound would probably have been fatal 

/ ; but for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which I usually wore in 

front near my pistol, had somehow sHpped round to the back ; the bullet 
I passed through this before entering my bod}^, and was thus prevented * 

from penetrating very deep. 

The enemy followed us closely right up to our piquets, and but for 
I the steadiness of the retu'ement our casualties must have been even 

; more numerous than they were. As it was, they amounted to 15 men 

: killed, 16 officers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men missing. 
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The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000. For hours they were seen 
carrying the dead in carts back to the city. 

My wound, though comparatively slight, kept me on the sick-hst for 
a fortnight, and for more than a month I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword-belt. I was lucky in that my tent was pitched close to 
that of John Campbell Brown, one of the medical officers attached to 
the Artillery. He had served during the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
force, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns in the Punjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army siu’geon. He 
looked after me while I was bid up, and I could not have been in 
better hands. 

The Delhi Force was fortunate in its medical officers. Some of the 
best in the army were attached to it, and all that was possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done. 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
were accommodated in the two or three houses in the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great majority had to put up with 
such shelter from the burning heat and drenching rain as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide. Those who could bear the journey and 
were not likely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and Umballa ; but even with the relief thus afforded, the hos- 
pitals throughout the siege were terribly overcrowded. Anaesthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, conse- 
quently many of the severely wounded died, and few amputation 
cases survived. 

A great aggravation to the misery and discomfort in hospital was the 
plague of flies. Delhi is at all times noted for having more than its 
share of these drawbacks to fife in the East, but dmdng the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fully 
reahzed the suffering which om' sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure. At night the inside of my tent was black with flies. At the 
first ray of light or the smallest shake to the ropes, they were all astir, 
and for the rest of the day there was no peace ; it was even d iffi cult to 
eat without swallowing one or more of the loathsome insects. I had to 
brush them away with one hand while I put the food into my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I had to rush from the table, a 
fly ha-vung eluded all my efforts to prevent his going down my throat. 

As soon as I could get about a little, but before I was able to perform 
my legitimate work, I was employed in helping to look after the con- 
servancy of the camp and its surroundings — an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for an Indian army must always have a 
large following, for which sanitary arrangements are a difficulty. Then, 
large convoys of camels and bullock-carts arrived daily with supplies 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had to be 
kept in readiness to follow up the enemy with a suitably sized force, 
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whenever we could drive them out of the city. Without an^^ shelter, 
and often with insufficient food, deaths amongst the animals were 
of constant occurrence, and, unless theh carcases could at once be 
removed, the stench became intolerable. Every expedient was resorted 
to to get rid of this nuisance. Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from camp, some were buried, and some were burnt, but, not- 
withstanding all our efforts, many remained to be gradually devoured 
by the jackals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer- 
able bhds of prey which instinct had brought to Delhi from the 
remotest parts of India.* 

At a time when the powers of each individual were taxed to the 
uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the force was terribly 
severe. Mind and body were incessantly at work. Twice m the short 
space of six weeks had the officer holding this responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the pomt of breaking down. 
Major-General Eeed’s health, never very strong, completely failed, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeeding Sir Henry Bar- 
nard, he had to give up the command and leave the camp on sick 
certificate. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

i General Reed was succeeded by Brigadier Archdale Wilson, the 

officer who commanded the Meerut column at the beginning of the 
I campaign, and who was so successful in the fights on the Hindun. 

I Though a soldier of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the best of 

I the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 

j| selection. Two of these, Congreve, Acting-Adjutant-General of Queen’s 

! j troops, and Graves, who had been Brigadier at Delhi when the Mutiny 

li broke out, left the camp on being passed over; the thhd, Longfield, 

I I took Wilson’s place as Brigadier. 

I'; Wilson’s succession to the command gave great relief to the troops 

? on account of the systematic manner in which he arranged for the 

various duties, and the order and method he mtroduced. The com- 
‘ \ parative rest to the troops, as well as the sanitary improvements he 

/ ! effected, did a good deal for the health of the force. Wilson also took 

advantage of the reinforcements we had received to strengthen our 
position. As far as possible he put a stop to the practice of following 
up the enemy close to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable hves), content- 
ing himself with preventing the rebels from remaining in the immediate 
vicinity of our. advanced ^Dosts, 

* 'Adjutants,^ never seen in ordinary times further north than Bengal, 
appeared in hundreds, and were really useful scavengers. 
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The day after Eeed’s departure another sharp and prolonged attack 
was made upon the Eidge batteries and Sabzi Mandi piquets, and in 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away. It con- 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 750 Infantry, and the Guides 
Cavalry. Lieutenant* Colonel Jones, of the OOth-Tlifles, commanded 
the column, and, having gained experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, but cleared the Sabzi Mandi, and took up a good position, where 
he remained for some little time. This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom retened to the city, while those 
who remained to fight did not come to such close quarters as on pre- 
vious occasions. Nevertheless, we had 1 officer and 12 men killed, 
3 officers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missiug. 

The four following days passed without any serious attack being 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this time to a cousin 
of mine. Captain GreensiU, of the 24th Foot. He was attached to the 
Engineer department, and was ordered to undertake some reconnoit- 
ring duty after dark. On nearing the enemy’s position he halted his 
escort, in order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground. The signal which he had arranged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, for as he approached the escort fired ; 
he was mortally wounded, and died in great agony the next morning. 

The last severe contest took place in the Sabzi Mandi on the 18th, 
for by this time the Engineers’ incessant labour had resulted in the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by our piquets in that suburb. The * Sammy 
House ’ piquet, to the right front of Hindu Eao’s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupying it — a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to the gmis on the 
Burn and Mori bastions, and within grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’s Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unperceived. 

The improvementa we had made in this part of our position were, 
no doubt, carefully watched and noted by the rebels, who, finding that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the right ended in their own discomfi- 
ture, determined to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it in the earher days of the siege. Accordingly 
early on the 23rd they saUied forth from the Kashmh' gate, and, occu- 
pying Ludlow Castle and its neighbourhood, sheUed Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and the mosque piquet on the Eidge. As aU attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our Artillery proved unavailing, and 
it was feared that if not dislodged they would establish a battery at 
Ludlow Castle, a small column under Brigadier Showers moved out by 
a cutting through the Eidge on our left, its object being (in conjunc- 
tion with the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn the enemy’s right and 
captee their guns. 
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The troops detailed for this duty consisted of six Horse Artillery 
gunSj 400 British Infantry, 360 of the 1st Punjab Infantry, and a party 
of the Guides Cavaby, in addition to 250 men detached from the 
Metcalfe House piquets. The advance of the column up the road lead- 
ing towards the Kashmir gate appeared to be unnoticed until it arrived 
close to the enemy, who then opened mth grape. Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture the guns, which were being vdth- 
drawn, got too near the citj^ walls. Here Showers was wounded, and 
the command devolved on Lieutenant- Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who 
skilfuUy conducted the retirement. Our loss was 1 officer and 11 men 
killed, 5 officers and 34 men wounded. Captain Law, one of my two 
companions on the mail-cart from IJmballa, was the officer killed. 

The enemy were fairly quiet between the 23rd and 31st July, on 
which date they moved out of the city in considerable strength, with 
the intention of making a temporary bridge across the cut in the 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatening our rear. 
A column under Coke was sent to the other side of the cut to intercept 
the enemy should they succeed in getting across ; this column was 
joined at idipur by the Kumaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hiU-men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived from the Punjab 
as escort to a large store of ammunition. The services of these troops 
were, however, not required, for the rain, which had been coming down 
in torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bridge was carried away before it was completed. The enemy then 
retired towards the city. On reaching the suburbs they were re- 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most determined attack 
was made on the right of our position. This occurred about sunset, 
and all night the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation. 

The next day was the anniversary of a great Mahomedan festival, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and make sacrifice at the 
Idgah, in commemoration of Abraham’s intended offering up of 
Ishmai].* On this particular occasion, however, the sacrifices were to 
be dispensed with in deference to Hindu prejudices, f and in their stead 
a tremendous united effort was to be made by Hindus and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Feringhis. All the morning of the 1st August 
mosques and Hindu temples were crowded with worshippers offering 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and in the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued in countless 
numbers from the city gates, and, shouting the Moslem battle-cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on our defences. They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment ; they quickly re- 

* According to the religion of Islam, Ishmail, not Isaac, was to have been 
offered up by Abraham. 

t Forrest’s ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ 
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formed and made a fresli attack, to be stopped again by onr steady, 
uncompromising fire. Time after time they rallied and Inirled them- 
selves against our breastworks. All that night and well on into the 
next day the fight continued, and it was past noon before the devoted 
fanatics became convinced that their gods had deserted them, that 
victory was not for them, and that no effort, however heroic on then 
part, could drive us from the Eidge. The enemy’s loss was heavy, 
ours trifling, for our men were admnably steady, well protected by 
breastworks, and never allowed to show themselves except when the 
assailants came close up. We had only 1 officer and 9 men killed and 
36 men wounded. 

The officer was Lieutenant Eaton Travers, of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry. He had been seven years with the regiment, and had been 
present with it in nearly all the many frontier fights in which it had been 
engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a great friend of mine. 
As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published in regimental 
orders : ‘ This gallant soldier and true-hearted gentleman was beloved 
and respected by the officers and men of the regiment. His loss is an 
irreparable one.’ 

The enemy were much depressed by the failure of the Bakhra Id 
attack, from which they had expected great things. They began to 
despair of being able to drive us from our position on the Eidge, which 
for seven weeks had been so hotly contested. They heard that 
Nicholson with his Movable Column was hastening to om’ assistance, 
and they felt that, unless they could gain some signal victory before 
reinforcements reached us, we should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, as hitherto, the besieged. Disaffection within the 
city walls was on the increase; only the semblance of authority 
remained to the old and well-nigh impotent King, while some of his 
sons, recognizing their perilous position, endeavoui’ed to open negotia- 
tions with us. Many of the sepoys were rex)orted to be going off to 
their homes, sick and weary of a struggle the hopelessness of which 
they had begun to reahze. 

Our work, however, was far from being finished. Notwithstanding 
losses from death and desertion, the enemy stiU outnumbered us by 
about eight or nine to one. 

All this time our communication with the Punjab was maintained, 
and we regularly received letters and newspapers from England by 
the northern route ; but for several weeks we had had no news from 
the south. Eumours of disasters occasionally reached us, but it was 
not until the second week in July that we heard of the fight at Agra, 
the retiiement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents into 
the fort. 

These scraps of intelligence, for the3’^ were mere scraps, written often 
in Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some sewn between the 
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double soles of a man’s shoe, and some twisted up in the messenger’s 
hair, were eagerly looked for, and as eagerly deciphered when they 
came. It was cheering to learn that Allahabad was safe, that Lucknow 
was stiU holding out, that troops from Madras, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius had reached Calcutta, and that Lord Elgin, taking a states- 
manlike view of the situation, had diverted to India'^ the force intended 
for the China expedition, and we fondly hoped that some of the six 
British regiments reported by one messenger to have arrived at Cawn- 
pore would be sent to the assistance of the Delhi Eorce. 

Strangely enough, we knew nothing of the death of Sir Henry Law- 
rence or General Wheeler, and had not even heard for certain that 
Cawnpore had fallen and that Lucknow was besieged, while there were 
constant reports that Wheeler was marching up the Trunli Eoad. 
Being most anxious to get some authentic intelligence, Normanf on 
the 15th July wrote a letter in Erench addressed to General Wheeler at 
Cawnpore, or whoever might be in command between that place and 
Delhi, giving an account of our position at Delhi, and expressing a 
hope that troops would soon march to om' assistance. The letter was 
entrusted to two sepoys of the Guides, who carried out their difficult 
task most faithfully, and on the 8rd August returned with the follow- 
ing reply from General Havelock, addressed to Major-General Eeed: 

‘ Cawnpore, left bank of the Ganges, 

^2DthJuly, 1857. 

‘ My dear General, 

‘Yesterday I saw Captain Norman’s letter of the 15th instant 
from Delhi, addressed to Sir Hugh Wheeler. That gallant officer and 
the whole of his force were destroyed on the 27th June by a base act of 
treachery. Sir Henry Somerset is Commander-in- Chief in India and 
Sir Patrick Grant in Bengal Under the orders of the supreme 
Government I have been sent to retrieve affahs here. I have specific 
instructions from which I cannot depart. I have sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sh P. Grant. In truth, though most anxious to march 
on Delhi, I have peremptory orders to relieve Luclmow. I have, 

* Since writing tlie above it has been brought to iny notice that the 
promptitude with which the troops were diverted to India was clue in a great 
measure to the foresight of Sir George Grey, the Governor of the Cape, who, 
on hearing of the serious state of affairs in India, hnmediately ordered all 
transports which touched at the Cape on their way to take part in the China 
Expeditionary Force, to proceed directly to Calcutta instead of to Singapore. 
He also despatched as many of the Cape garrison as he could spare, vdth 
stores, etc., to India. It is right, therefore, that he should share mth Lord 
Elgin the credit of having so quickly grasped the magnitude of the crisis 
through -^sdiich India was x^assing. 

t. Owing to Brigadier- General Chamberlain having been j)laced hors de 
combed by the severe wound he received the previous day, Norman Avas 
carrying on the duties of Adjutant-General. 
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thank God, been very successful. I defeated the enemy at Futtehpore 
on the 12th, and Pandu Naddi on the 15th, and this place, which I re- 
captured on the 16th. On each occasion I took all the guns. Immense 
reinforcements are coming from England and China. Sir Patrick 
Grant will soon be in the field himself. Lucknow holds out. Agra is 
free for the present. I am sorry to hear you are not quite well. I beg 
that you will let me hear from you continually.’ 

Two days afterwards another letter was received ; this time from 
Lieutenant- Colonel Eraser-Tytler, A.Q.M.G., with Havelock’s force. 
It was addressed to Captain Earle, A.Q.M.G., Meerut, and ran as 
follows : 

‘ Cawiipore, July 

‘ General Havelock has crossed the river Jo refieve Lucknow, wliich 
will be effected four days hence. He has a strong force with him, and 
he has abeady thrashed the Nana and completely dispersed his force. 
We shall probably march to Delhi with four or five thousand 
Europeans and a heavy Artillery, in number, not in weight. The 
China force is in Calcutta, 5,000 men. More troops expected imme- 
diately. We shall soon be with you.’ 

These sanguine expectations were never fulfilled I Instead of Luck- 
now being relieved in four days, it was nearly four months before that 
result was achieved, and instead of troops from Cawnpore coming to 
help us at Delhi, the troops from Delhi formed the chief part of the 
force which relieved Luclmow. 

While we were rejoicing at the prospect of being reinforced by a large 
number of British soldiers, a gloom was cast over the whole camp by 
the rumour that Sir Henry Lawrence was dead. As the first British 
Euler of the Punjab, Henry Larn’ence was known by reputation to, and 
respected by, every man belonguig to the Delhi Force, and all realized 
what a serious loss his death would be to the beleaguered garrison of 
Lucknow. Much time, however, was not given us for lamentation, for 
at the end of the first week in August another attempt was made to 
drive us from the Metcalfe House piquets. Guns were again brought 
out through the Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow Castle and the 
Kudsiabagh ; at the same time a number of Infantry skirmishers kept 
up an almost constant fire from the jmigle hi front of our position. 
The losses at the piquets themselves were not heav^q good cover having 
been provided ; but the communications between the piquets and our 
main position were much exposed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs. It was felt that the enemy could not be allowed to remain in 
such close proximity to our outposts, and Showers (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was again ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose he was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 
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Sikhs j and Gurkhas, a troop of Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers, and the Guides Cavaby. The result was a very brilliant little 
affair. The orders on this occasion were to ‘ move up silently and take 
the guns at Ludlow Castle.’ The small column proceeded in the 
deepest silence, and the first sound heard at dawn on the 12th August 
was the challenge of the enemy’s sentr^q ‘ Ho come dar T (Who comes 
there ?). A bullet in his body was the reply. A volley of musketry 
followed, and effectually awoke the sleeping foe, who succeeded in 
letting off two of their guns as our men rushed on the battery. An 
Irish soldier, named Eeegan, springing forward, prevented the discharge 
of the third gun. He bayoneted the gunner in the act of applying the 
port -fire, and was himself severely wounded. The rebel Artillerymen 
stood to then' gims splendidl}^ and fought till they were all killed. The 
enemy’s loss was severe ; some 250 men were killed, and four guns 
were captured. On our side 1 officer and 19 men were killed, 7 officers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men missing. Amongst the wounded was 
the gallant Commander of the column, and that fine soldier. Major 
John Coke, the Commandant of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The return 
to camp was a sthring sight : the captured guns were brought home in 
triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly cheering, and the 
horses ridden by men carrying their muskets with bayonets fixed. 

The following morning the Punjab Movable Column arrived. 
Nicholson had preceded it by a few days, and from him I heard all 
about his fight with the Sialkot mutineers at Trimmu Ghat and the 
various marches and counter-marches which he had made since I left 
him at Philour. 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force. It now 
consisted of the 52nd Light Infantry, a whig of the 61st Foot, a Field 
Battery, a wing of tlie 1st Baluch Eegiment, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, beside 200 newly-raised Multani Cavalry and 400 military 
police. This brought up our effective force to about 8,000 rank and 
file of ah arms."^ A more powerful siege-tram than we had hitherto 
possessed was on its way from Ferozepore, and three companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillery and the 60th Eifles, the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and about 100 recruits for the 4th Sikhs were also marching 
towards Delhi. In addition, a small contingent from Kashmir and a 
few of the Jhind Eaja’s troops were shortly expected, after the arrival 
of which nothing in the shape of reinforcements could be looked for 
from the north. 

Nor could we hope for any help from the south, for no definite news 
had been received from Havelock since his letter of the 25th of July, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his way 
to Lucknow, he had been obliged to retire upon Cawnpore. It was felt, 

* There were besides in camp at this time 1,536 sick and wounded, not- 
withstanding that several hundred men liad been sent away. 
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therefore, that if Delhi were to be tahen at all, it must be tahen 
quickly, before our augmented numbers should be agam diminished by 
sickness and casualties. 

The enemy knew our position .as well as we did, and apj)reciating 
the great value the siege-train would be to us, they decided on making 
a supreme effort to intercept it. A few days before they had been 
foiled by Hodson in an attem^Dt to cut off om* communication with the 
Punjab, and were determined to ensure success on this occasion by 
employing a really formidable force. This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and proceeded in the direction of the Najafgarhy/wZ. 

At daybreak the following morning Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Ai'tiller^^ guns, 1,600 Infantr^^ and 450 Cavalry, his orders being 
to overtake the enemy and bring them to action. I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson’s request to have me as his staff 
officer was refused, as I had not been taken off the sick-list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed. 

It x>roved a most difficult inarch. The rain fell in torrents, and the 
roads were mere quagmires. In the first nine miles two swamps had 
to be got through, on crossing which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents were at Najafgarh, twelve miles further off. He deter- 
mined to push on, and at 4 p.in. he found them occupymg a strong 
position about a mile and three-quarters in length. In front was an 
old serai which was held in force with four guns, and on either side 
and in rear of the serai was a village equally strongly held ; while 
running round the enemy’s right and rear was a huge drainage cut, 
swollen by the heavy rain. This cut, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bridge immediately behind the rebels’ position. Nicholson advanced 
from a side-road, which brought him on their right with the nulla 
flowing between him and them. Even at the ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was with much difficulty and not without a good 
deal of delay that our troops crossed under a heavy fire from the serai. 
It was getting late, and Nicholson had only time to make a hasty 
reconnaissance. He decided to attack the serai, drive out the 
mutineers, and then, changmg front to the left, to sweei^ down their 
line and get possession of the bridge. 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
them : ‘ Men of the 61st, remember what Sh Colin Campbell said at 
Chilianwala, and you have heard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Brigade at the Alma. I have the same request to make of 
you and the men of the 1st Bengal Eusihers. Hold yom* fire until 
within twenty or thhty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours.'’ Our brave soldiers followed these duections to the letter, and, 
under cover of Artillery fire, carried the serai. Front was then 
changed to the left as had been arranged, and the fine swept along the 
enemy’s defences, the rebels flying before them over the bridge. They 
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confessed to a loss of mere than 800 men, and the}^ left in our hands 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantitj^ of ammunition, besides all 
their camp equipage, stores, camels, and horses. Our casualties were 
2 ofi&cers and 23 men killed, and 3 officers and 68 men wounded — two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously. 

The enemy in the city, imagining fi*om the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that we could not have man}^ troops left in camp, 
attacked us in great strength on the follovdng morning (26th), but 
were beaten off with a loss on our side of only 8 killed and 
13 wounded. 


CHAPTEB XYII. 

By the 6th September all the reinforcements that could be expected, 
including the siege train (consisting of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had arrived in camp, and the time had now 
come when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Dellii 
was to be assaulted, or whether the attempt must be given up. Long 
exposure to sun and rain began to tell terribly on the troops ; sickness 
increased to an alarming extent, and on the 31st August there were 
2,368 men in hospital — a number which, six days later, had risen to 
2,977. 

Norman, on whose figures implicit reliance can be placed, states 
that on this date the total number of effective ranlv and file of all 
arms, Artiller^^, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun- 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised Silch Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748. 

The strength of the British troops was 3,217, composed of 
580 Artillery, 443 Oavahy, and 2,294 Infantry. The Infantiy corps 
were mere skeletons, the strongest being only 409 effective rank and 
file. The 52nd, which had arrived three weeks before with 600 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty. 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contingent of 
2,200 men and four guns, which had b}^ this time reached DeUii ; and 
several hundred men of the Jhind troops (previousl}" most usefully 
employed in keei^ing open oui* communication with Kurnal) were, at 
the Baja’s particular request, brought in to share in the glory of the 
captui’e of Delhi, the Baja himself accompanying them. 

No one w^as more alive than the Commander of the Delhi Field 
Force to the fact that no further aid could be expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than he did that the strength of the little army 
at his dis 2 DOsal w^as diminishing day by day. But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of ca 2 )tming Delhi without aid from 
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the south. In a letter to Baird-Smith dated the 20th August, he dis- 
cussed at length his reasons for not being in a position to ‘ hold out 
any hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
from below.’ He now was aware that no troox^s could be expected 
from the south, and Sir John Lawrence plainly told him that he had 
sent him the last man he could spare from the Punjab. On the 29th 
August Lawrence wrote to Wilson : ‘ There seem to be very strong 
reasons for assaulting as soon as practicable. Every day’s delay is 
fraught with danger. Every da}^ disaffection and mutiny spread. 
Every day adds to the danger of the Native Princes taking part 
against us.’ But Wilson did not find it easy to make ux^ his mind to 
assault. He was ill. Eesponsibility and anxiety had told upon him. 
He had grown nervous and hesitating, and the longer it was dela^^ed 
the more difficult the task apxoeared to him. 

Fortunately for the continuance of our rule in India, Wilson had 
about him men who understood, as he was unable to do, the impossi- 
bility of our remaming any longer as we were. They knew that 
Delhi must either be taken or the army before it withdi’awn. The 
man to whom the Commander first looked for counsel under these 
conditions — Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engineers — proved himself 
worthy of the high and responsible position in which he was placed. 
He too was ill. Naturally of a delicate constitution, the climate and 
exposure had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which he 
was suffering were aggravated by a wound he had received soon after 
his arrival in camp. He fuUy appreciated the tremendous risks which 
an assault involved, but, in his opinion, they were less than were those 
of delay. Whether convinced or not b 5 ^ his Chief Engineer’s argu- 
ments, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to X)i’GX)arc a x^au 
of attack. 

Baird-Smith was strongly sux^ported by Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Daly, Norman, and Alex. Taylor. They were one and aU in com- 
munication with the authorities in the Punjab, and they knew that if 
‘ Delhi were not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
not only for European dominion, but even for Einopean existence 
within the Punjab itself.’* 

Our position in that province was, indeed, most critical. An 
attempted conspiracy of Mahomedan tribes in the Murree Hills, and 
an insurrection in the Gogaira district, had occurred. Both these 
affairs were simxDly attemx3ts to throw off the British yoke, made in the 
belief that our last hom was come. The feeling that xu’omx)ted them 
was not confined to the Mahomedans ; amongst all classes and races in 
the Pmijab a spirit of restlessness was on the increase ; even the most 
loyally disnosed were speculating on the chances of our being able to 
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hold our own, and' ‘doubting the advisability of adhering to our cause. 
On the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enlist, and no good recruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen. 

It was under these critical ch’cumstances that a council of war was 
convened to decide definitely whether the assault should take xfiace 
or not. 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his staff officer 
I had been fortunate enough to gain his friendship. I was constantly 
with him, and on this occasion I was sitting in his tent before he set 
out to attend the council. He had been talking to me in confidential 
terms of personal matters, and ended by teUing me of his intention 
to take a very unusual step should the council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determination regarding the assault. ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ he 
said, ‘ and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once ; 
and if Wilson hesitates louger, I intend to propose at to-day’s meeting 
that he should be superseded.’ I was greatl}^ startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlain was hors de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave him, Nicholson, senior ofideer with the 
force. He smiled as he answered : ‘ I have not overlooked that fact. 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shalPpropose that it be 
given to Campbell, of the 52nd ; I am prepared to serve under him for 
the time being, so no one can ever accuse me of being influenced by 
personal motives.’ 

Happily, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step. 
I walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited in great excite- 
ment until the council of war was over, and, when Nicholson issued 
from the General’s tent, learnt, to my intense relief, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault. 

That Nicholson would have carried out his intention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion I have not the sHghtest doubt, and 
I quite beheve that his masterful sphit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition. Whether his action would have been 
right' or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opinion. At the time it seemed to me that 
he w‘as right. The circumstances were so exceptional — Wilson would 
have proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope mth them had he 
decided on further delay — and the consequences of such delay would 
have been so calamitous and far-reaching, that even now, after many 
years have passed, and after ha'^fing often thought over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, I have not 
changed my opinion. 
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In anticipation of an attack on Delhi, preparations had been com- 
menced early in September, one of the first of these being to form a 
trench to the left of the ‘ Sammy House,’ at the end of which a battery 
was constructed for four 9-pounders and two 24-]Dounder howitzers. 
The object of this battery was to prevent sorties from the Lahore or 
Kabul gates passing round the city wall to annoy our breaching batteries, 
and also to assist in keeping down the fire from the Mori bastion."^ 
This battery, moreover, led the enemy to believe that we should attack 
them from our right, whereas it had been resolved to push the main 
attack from our left, where we could approach nearer to the walls under 
cover, and where our flanlv was completely protected by the river. 
The Engineers had also employed themselves in getting ready 10,000 
fascines, as many gabions, and 100,000 sand-bags, besides field -maga- 
zines, scaling-ladders, and spare platforms. 

On the 7th September Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that arrangements for the assault would be commenced at once. He 
dwelt upon the hardships and fatigue which had been cheerfully borne 
by officers and men, and expressed his hope that they would be re- 
warded for their past labours, ‘ and for a cheerful endurance of still 
greater fatigue and exposure.’ He reminded the troops of the reasons 
for the deadly struggle in which they were engaged, and he called upon 
all ranks to co-operate heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them. 

Ground was broken that evening. Unfortunately Baird- Smith was 
not able to personally superintend the construction of the breaching 
batteries, but he had in his second-in-command, Mex. Taylor, a 
thoroughly practical Engineei’, who not only knew how to work him- 
self, but how to get work out of others. Ever alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of aU 
others the very man to be placed in charge of such a difiicult and 
dangerous duty. 

The first battery, known as No. 1, was traced out in twn parts, about 
700 yards from the Mori bastion, which the right half, with its five 
18-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, was intended to silence ; while 
the left half, with its foin- 24-pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in check. 

All night the Engineers worked at the battery, but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sumdse. The enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of this chance. They poured in round after round of shot and grape, 
causing many casualties. Their fire slackened as our guns wero gradu- 
ally able to make themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenced. 
Nothing remained of the Mori bastion but a heap of ruins. No. 1 
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battery was commanded by Major James Brind,* the bravest of the 
brave. It was said of him that he ^ never slept ’ ; and Eeid (of ' Hindu 
Rao ’ fame) wrote of him : ‘ On all occasions the exertions of this 
noble officer were indefatigable. He was always to be found where his 
presence was most required ; and the example he set to officers and 
men was beyond all praise.’ 

No. 2 battery was next taken in hand. This was erected in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 500 yards from the Kashmir gate. Lffie 
No. 1, it was formed in two parts, the right lialf being intended for 
seven heavy howitzers and two 18-pounders, and the left for nine 
24-pounders, commanded respectively by Majors Kaye and Campbell. 
All these guns were intended to breach the Kashmir bastion, where 
the main assault was to be made. 

Up till this time the enemy had imagined that the attack would be 
delivered from our right, and they were quite taken by surprise when, 
on the evcnmg of the 8th September, we occupied Ludlow Castle. 

Bah’d- Smith showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstanding the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city wall. No counter-attack could be made on that flank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mori 
bastions would assist us in protecting the assaulting columns. 

As soon as the enemy discovered thek mistake, they did thek utmost 
to prevent our batteries being constructed ; but the Engineers were not 
to be deterred. By the morning of the 11th No. 2 battery was com- 
pleted, armed, and unmasked, and No. 3 and No. 4 batteries were 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh. No. 3, commanded by Major Scottj 
was constructed for six 18-pounders-, and twelve 5Ainch mortars under 
Captain Blunt. Norman in his narrative says : ‘ The establishment of 
Major Scott’s battery withm 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to be dragged from the rear under a constant fire of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled in war.’ During 
the first night of its construction 39 men were killed and wounded ; but 
with rare courage the workmen continued their task. They were 
merely unarmed pioneers ; and with that passive bravery so character- 
istic of Natives, as man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row 
along with the rest, and then work on as before.! 

No. 4 battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter of an old building, about 
half-way between No. 2 and No. 3 batteries.! 

* The late General Sir James Blind, G.O.B. 

t ‘Tlie Indian Mutiny,’ by Forrest. 

1 AVhen liis Koyal Higliness the Prince of Wales was coming to India in 
1875, I obtained permission from Lord Napier of Magdala, who was then 
Commander-in-Oliief, to erect miniature embrasures to mark the gun of 
direction of each of the breaching batteries ; and on these embrasures are 
recorded the number, armament, and object of the batteries. 
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I was posted to the left half of No. 2 battery, and had charge of the 
two right guns. At eight o’ clock on the morning of the 11th Septem- 
ber we opened fire on the Kashmir bastion and the adjoining curtain, 
and as the shots told and the stones flew into the air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer bru’st from the Artillerymen and some of the men of the 
Carabmeers and 9th Lancers who had volunteered to work in the 
batteries. The enemy had got our range with wonderful accurac 3 ^, and 
immediately on the screen in front of the right gun being removed, a 
round shot came through the embrasure, knocking two or three of us 
over. On regaining my feet, I found that the young Horse Artillery- 
man who was serving the vent while I was laying the gun had had his 
right arm taken off. 

In the evening of the same day, when, wearied with hard work and 
exhausted by the great heat, we were taking a short rest, trusting to the 
shelter of the battery for protection, a shower of gi^ape came into us, 
severely wounding our commander, Campbell, whose place was taken 
by Edwin Johnson. We never left the battery until the day of the 
assault - the 14th — except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals. Night and day the overwhelming fire was contmued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with the ceaseless rain 
of shot and shell on the city, warned the mutineers that their punish- 
ment was at hand. We were not, however, allowed to have it all our 
own way. Unable to fire a gun from any of the three bastions we were 
breaching, the enemy brought guns into the open and enfiladed our 
batteries. They sent rockets from their martello towers, and they 
maintained a perfect storm of musketry from their advanced trench 
and from the city walls. No part of the attack was left unsearched by 
theh fire, and though three months’ incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using any cover they had, our losses were numerous, 
327 officers and men bemg killed and wounded between the 7th and 
14th September. 

On the evening of the 13th September Nicholson came to see whether 
we gunners had done om' work thoroughly enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning. He was evidently satisfied, for 
when he entered our battery he said : ‘ I must shake hands with you 
fellows ; you have done your best to make my work easy to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson was accompanied by Taylor, who had to make certain that 
the breaches were practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern officers of Engineers to go to the walls as soon as it was dark, 
and report upon the condition they were in. Greathed and Home 
were told off for the Water bastion breach, and Medley and Lang'^ for 
that of the Kashmir bastion. Lang asked to be allowed to go while it 
was yet dayhght ; Ta^dor agreed, and with an escoi't of four men of 
the 60th Eifies he crept to the edge of the cover in the Kudsiabagh, 

* Colonel Arthur Lang is the only one of the four now alive. 
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and then, running up the glacis, sat on top of the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the ditch and the two breaches. On his return 
Lang reported the breaches to be practicable ; as, however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley. They toolv a ladder and a 
measurmg-rod with them, and were escorted by an officer and twenty- 
four riflemen, of whom all but six were left under cover in the Kudsia- 
bagh. Lang slipped into the ditch, wliich he found to be sixteen feet 
deep. Medley handed him the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two riflemen, the other four remaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat. With the help of the ladder they ascended the 
berm and measured the height of the wall. Two minutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, quiet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several of the 
enemy were heard running towards the breach. The whole party re- 
ascended as rapidl^^ as possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited in breathless silence, hoping the sepoys would go away, and that 
they might be able to make another attempt to reach the top of the 
breach. The rebels, however, gave no signs of retiring, and as all needful 
information had been obtained, they determined to run for it. A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit. 

Greathed and Home had been equally successful, and by midnight 
Baird- Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 
were practicable. 

Baird- Smith urged the importance of attacking without delay. He 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing the high pressure at which 
nearly every man* in theforce had been working during the past few da 3 ^s ; 

* i!Tearly every man ^Yas on duty. Tlie daily state of the several corps 
must have been very similar to the following one of the 75th Foot. 

DAILY STATE 

OF 

H.M.’S 75Tir BEGIMEFTT. 


Camp Delhi, 13th September, 1857. 



Sergeants. 

Drummers. 

Rank and File. 

Fit to turn out - 

- 

1 

I 5 

37 

On duty 

- 

29 

1 ^ 

361 


(Scl.) E. Courtenay, 

True cop 3 ^ Sergt. -Major, 

(Sd.) U. Barter, Lieut. -Adj., 75th Regt. 

75th Regiment, 
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that the tension was becoming too severe to last ; and that every hour 
that passed without assaulting w^as a loss to us and a gain to the enemy. 

Before Wilson and Baird-Smith separated, orders had been issued 
for the attack to be made at da^^break the next mornmg, the 14th. 

It was arranged that there were to be four assaulting columns and 
one reserve column. 

The first, second and third columns, which were to operate on our 
left, were under the command of Brigadier- General Nicholson, who 
personally led No. 1 column. It consisted of : 

]\rEN. 

- 300 


Her Majesty’s 75tli Foot 
Isfc Bengal Fusiliers 
2iid Punjab Infantry 


250 

450 


Total - - 1,000 

and was meant to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Barter, the widow of iny gallant 
friend and comrade, General Richard Barter, C.B., who served throughout 
theMutiny with the 75th Foot, first as Adjutant and afterwards as Captain, for 
the above ‘ Daily State ’ and for the following extract from that officer's diaiy ; 

‘ In the evening the order was published for the storming of Delhi a little 
before da 3 ffireak the next morning, September 14, and we each of us looked 
carefull}^ to the reloading of our pistols, filling of flasks, and getting as good 
protection as possible for our heads, which would be exposed so much going 
u]) the ladders. I wound two puggris or turbans round my old forage cap, 
with the last letter from the hills [Mrs. Barter was then at Kasauli, in the 
Himalayas] in the top, and committed myself to the care of Providence. 
There was not much sleep that night in our camp. I dropped off now and 
then, but never for long, and whenever I woke I could see tliat tliere was a 
light in more than one of the officers’ tents, and talking was going on in a Ioav 
tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod sound- 
ing far in the still air, telling of preparation for the coming strife. A 
little after midnight we fell in as quietly as possible, and by the light of a 
lantern the orders for the assault were then read to the men. They were to 
the following purport : Any officer or man Avho might be wounded was to be 
left where he fell ; no one was to step from the ranks to help him, as there 
were no men to spare. If the assault were successful he would be taken away 
in the doolies, or litters, and carried to the rear, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance. If we failed, wounded and sound should be 
prepared to bear the worst. There was to be no plundering, but all prize 
taken was to be put into a common stock for fair diMsion after all was over. 
No prisoners were to be made, as we had no one to guard them, and care was to 
be taken that no women or children were injured. To this the men answered 
at once, by “No fear, sir.” The officers now pledged their honours on them 
swords to abide by these orders, and the men then promised to follow their 
example. At this moment, just as the regiment Avas about to march ofi‘, 
Father Bertrand came up in his vestments, and, addressing the Colonel, begged 
for permission to bless tlie regiment, saying: “We may differ some of us in 
matters of religion, but the blessing of an old man and a clerg}mian can do 
nothing but good.” The Colonel at once assented, and Father Berti'and, 
lifting his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
manner, offering up at the same time a prayer for oiu* success and for mercy 
■ on the souls of those soon to die. ’ 
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No. 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, 
consisted of : 

MEX. 

Her Majesty’s 8th Foot - 

- 250 

2iid Ileiigal Fusiliers 

- 250 

4tli Sikhs 

- 350 

Total 

- 850 

and was intended for the storming of the 
bastion. 

breach near the Water 

No. 3 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light 
Infantr^^, consisted of : 

MEX. 

Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry 

- 200 

Kumaon Battalion 

- 250 

1st Punjab Infantry 

- 500 

Total 

- 950 


and was told off to enter the Kashmir gate after it had been blown in. 

No. 4 column was to operate on our right. It was commanded by 
Major Eeid, of the Sirmur battalion, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the piquets (Euro- 
]pean and Native) as could be spared. Its strength was 860 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contingent, and its orders were to attack 
the suburbs of Kisenganj and Paharipur, and support the main attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate. 

The Eeserve column, under Brigadier Longfield, Her Majesty’s 
8th Foot, was told to await the result of the attack, and afford assist- 


ance wherever required. It consisted of : 

MEX. 

Her Majesty’s 61st Foot- 

- 250 

4th Punjalj Infantry 

450 

AYing Baliich battalion - 

- 300 

Total - 

- 1,000 

with 300 of the Jhind Contingent. 

There were besides 200 of the 60th Eifles, who 

were to cover the 


advance of Nicholson’s columns, and join the reserve as soon as the 
assaults had been carried out. 

In order to provide these five columns, in aU hardly 5,000 strong, the 
services of every man who could bear arms had to be put into requisi- 
tion. Piquets were weakened to a dangerous extent, and many of the 
sick and wounded who ought to have been in hospital were utilized for 
the protection of the cam]D. 
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: CHAPTER XYIII. 

It WtTS intended, as I have before said, that the assault should be 
delivered at break of da^^, but many of the men belonging to the regi- 
ments of the storming force had been on piquet all night, and it took 
some time for them to rejoin their respective corps. A further delay 
was caused by our having to destroy the xoartial repairs to the breaches 
which the enemy had succeeded in effecting during the night, notwith- 
standing the steadj^ fire we had kept up. 

While we were thus engaged, the Infantr^^ were ordered to lie down 
under cover. Standing on the crenellated wall which separated 
Ludlow Castle from the road, I saw Nicholson at the head of his 
column, and wondered what was passing through his mind. Was he 
thinking of the future, or of the wonderful part he had played during 
the j)ast four months ? At Peshawar he had been Edwardes’s right 
hand. At the head of the Movable Column he had been mainly 
instrumental in keeping the Punjab quiet, and at Delhi everyone felt 
that durmg the short time he had been with us he was our guiding 
star, and that but for his pi’esence in the camp the assault which he 
was about to lead would probably never have come off. He was 
truly ‘ a tower of strength.’ Any feeling of reluctance to serve under 
a Captain of the Company’s army, wdiich had at first been felt by 
some, had been completely overcome by his wonderful personality. 
Each man in the force, from the General in command to the last- joined 
private soldier, recognized that the man whom the wild people on the 
frontier had deified — the man of whom a little time before Edwardes 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You may rely upon this, that if ever there 
is a desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the man to 
do it ’ — was one who had x^roved himself beyond all doubt capable of 
gra^Dpling with the crisis through which we were passing — one to follow 
to the death. Faith in the Commander who had claimed and been 
given the post of honom’ was unbounded, and every man was prepared 
‘ to do or die ’ for liim. 

The sun had risen high in the heaA^ens, when the breaching guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt he had but a brief moment in 
which to brace himself for the coming conflict. Nicholson gave the 
signal. The 60th Rifles with a loud cheer dashed to the front in 
skirmishing order, while at the same moment the heads of the first 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards the breaches. 

No sooner were the front ranlvs seen by the rebels than a storm of 
buUets met them from every side, and oflicers and men fell thick on 
the crest of the glacis. Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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musketry, the soldiers stood at the edge of the ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders had come up, the rest having been dropped 63^ their 
killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures crowded on the breach, hurl- 
ing stones upon our men and daring them to come on. More ladders 
were brought up, they were thrown into the ditch, and our men, leap- 
ing into it, raised them against the escarp on the other side. Nicholson, 
at the head of a part of his column, was the first to ascend the breach 
in the curtam. The remainder of his troops diverged a little to the 
right to escalade the breach in the Kashmk bastion. Here Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitzgerald, of the 75th Foot, were the first to mount, and 
here the latter fell mortally wounded. The breaches were quickly 
filled with dead and dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our own. 

The breach at the Water bastion was carried bj^ No. 2 column. No 
sooner was its head seen emerging from the cover of the old Custom- 
house than it was met by a terrible discharge of musketry. Both the 
Engineer officers (Greathed and Hovenden) who were leading it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thfit^^-nine men who carried the ladders 
twenty-nine were killed or wounded in as many seconds. The ladders 
were immediately seized b}^ their comrades, who, after one or two vain 
attempts, succeeded in placing them against the escarp. Then, amidst 
a shower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, sla^dng all before them, drove the rebels from the walls. 

No. 8 column had in the meanwhile advanced to\s^ards the Kashmir 
gate and halted. Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Miners and a bugler of the 52nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open. The enemy were apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceeding that for a minute or two they offered but slight 
resistance. They soon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthvuth opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little band from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket. 

The bridge over the ditch in front of the gatewa}^ had been destroj^ed, 
and it was mth some difficulty that the single beam which remained 
could be crossed. Home with the men carr3ung the powder -bags got 
over first. As the bags were bemg attached to the gate. Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded ,* the rest then 
slipped into the ditch to allow the firing party which had come up 
under Saffield to carrj^ out its share of the duty. 

While endeavoming to fire the charge, Salkeld, being shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who fell 
mortally wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task. 

As soon as the explosion had taken place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimental call of the 52nd. Meeting with no response, he sounded 
twice agam. The noise of firmg and shouting was so great that neither 
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the sound of the bugle nor that of the explosion reached the column, 
hut Campbell, after allowing the firing party what he thought was 
sufilcient time, gave the order to advance. Captain Crosse, of the 52nd, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by Corporal Taylor of 
his own compan}^ and Captain Synge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbell’s Brigade-Major. In single file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch in which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant little 
band ; they crept through the wicket, which was the only part blown 
in, and found the interior of the gateway" blocked by an 18-pounder 
gun, under which were lying the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been killed by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as rapidly as the precarious crossing would admit, and when 
Campbell got inside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson’s 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mounting the three breaches, poured 
in a mingled crowd into the open space between the Kashmh: gate and 
the church. 

No. 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mandi towards Kisenganj 
and Paharipur, Eeid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early in the da 3 ^ Several other officers were either killed or wounded, 
and for a little time a certain amount of confusion existed owing to 
some misconception as to whether the command of the column should 
be exercised by the senior officer with the regular troops, or by the 
political officer with the Kashmir Contingent. The fighting was very 
severe. The enemy were in great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal — indeed, at one time there appeared to be a likeli- 
hood of their breaking into our weakl^^- guarded camp or turning the 
flanli of our storming parties. The guns at Hindu Bao’s house, how- 
ever, prevented such a catastrophe b^^ pouring shi*apnel into the ranks 
of the rebels ; and just at the critical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavalry brigade, which had been covering the assaulting columns. 
The Plorse Artillery dashed to the fi’ont and opened fire upon the 
enemy. From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutineers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near the Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them. Owing to the nature of the 
ground the Cavaky could not charge. Had they retired the guns would 
have been captured, and had the guns been withdravui the position 
would have been lost. For two hours the troopers drawn up in battle 
array sat motionless, while their ranks were being cruelly raked. Not 
a man wavered. Hope Grant and four of his staff had then: horses 
killed under them ; two of them were wnunded, and Hope Grant liim- 
self was hit by a spent shot. In Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery 
alone, 26 men out of 50 were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded. The 9th Lancers had 38 casualties Eimongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses. ‘ Nothing daunted,’ wrote Hope Grant, ‘ those gallant 
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Qolcliers held their trying position with patient enduran.ce ; and on my 
praising them for their good behaviour, they declared their readiness to 
stand the fire as long as I chose. The behaviour of the Native Cavalry,’ 
he added, ‘ was also admhable. Nothmg could be steadier ; nothing 
could be more soldierlike than their bearing.’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry enabled 
No. 4 column to rethe in an orderlj^ manner behmd Hmdu Bao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent in' its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated with the loss of four gmis. The repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing many huncfreds 
to take part in the fight which was being fiercely carried on within the 
city. 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good theh lodg- 
ment on the walls. The guns in the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of thek being used against the foe, and pre- 
parations were made for the next move. 

Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajmh’ gate, by the 
road running inside the citj^ wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he went. Jones was to make for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Masjid. 

These three columns reformed inside the Kashmir gate, from which 
point the first and second practically became one. Nicholson, being 
accidentally separated fr*om his oum column for a short time, pushed 
on mth Campbell’s past the church, in the dhection of the Jama 
Masjid, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabul gate (on the top of which Jones had 
planted a British flag), capturing as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receiving nq^clTeck until the Burn bastion 
was reached by some of the more adv^iturqus sphits. Here the enemy, 
taking heart at seeing but a small nuniber of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, occupying all the buildings on the south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they' pom’ed forth such a heavy fire 
that a rethement to the Kabul gate had to be effected. 

It was at tliis point that Nicholson rejomed his ovui column. His 
haughty sphit could not brook the idea of a rethement ; however shght 
the check might be, he Imew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which om* hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and, beheving that there wasnotliing that brave men could not achieve, 
he determined to make a fresh attempt to seize the Burn bastion. 

The lane which was again to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
mth the city wall and rampart on the right, and on the left flat-roofed 
houses with parapets, affording convenient shelter for the enem 3 '’s 
sharp-shooters. 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutineers opened upon them 
a heavy and destructive fire. Again and agam they were checked, and 
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again and again they reformed and advanced. It was in this lane that 
Major Jacob, the gallant Commander of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
mortally wounded. His men wanted to carry him to bhe rear, but he 
would not allow them to remain beliind for him, and refused their help, 
urging them to press forward against the foe. The officers, leadmg far 
ahead of their men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to waver. Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and called upon the soldiers to follow him. He was instantly shot 
through the chest. 

A second retirement to the Kabul gate was now inevitable, and 
there all that was left of the first and second columns remained for 
the night. 

Campbell’s column, guided hj Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who from his 
intimate acquaintance with the city as Magistrate and Collector of 
Delhi was able to conduct it by the route least exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, forced its wa^^ to the vicinity of the Jama Masjid, where it 
remained for half an hour, hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance. They, however, as has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and having no Artillery or powder-bags with 
which to blow in the gates of the Jama Masjid, feU back leism’el}^ and 
in order on the church, where he touched what was left of the Deserve 
column, which had gradually been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 4th Punjab Infantry alone remained to 
represent it. 

While what I have just described was taking place, I myself was 
with General Wilson. Edwin Johnson and I, being no longer required 
with the breaching batteries, had been ordered to retmn to our staff 
duties, and we accordingly joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
he arrived shortly before the assaulting columns moved from the cover 
of the Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house, and when he 
was satisfied that it had proved successful, he rode through’ the Kash- 
mir gate to the church, where he remained for the rest of the day. 

He was ill and thed out, and as the day wore on and he received 
discouraging reports, he became more and more anxious and depressed. 
He heard of Eeid’s failure, and of Eeid himself having been severely 
wounded; then came the disastrous news that Nicholson had fallen, 
and a report (happily false) that Hope Grant and Tombs were both 
killed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last he began seriously to consider the advisability of leaving the city 
and falling back on the Eidge. 

I was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
ascertain exactly what had hai^pened to No. 4 column and the Cavalry 
on our right. 

9—2 
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Just after starting on my errand, while riding through the Kashmir 
gate, I observed by the side of the road a doohe, without bearers, and 
with evidently a wounded man inside. I dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, when I found, to my grief and conster- 
nation, that it was John Nicholson, with death written on his face. He 
told' me that the bearers had put the doolie down and gone off to 
plunder ; that he was in great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital. He was lying on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, alwa^^s colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been enduring. On my expressing a hope that he was 
not seriously wounded, he said : ‘ I am dying ; there is no chance for 
me.’' The sight of that great man l 3 mig helpless and on the point of 
death was almost more than I could bear. Other men had dail^^ died 
around me, friends and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as I felt then — to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose evei’y thing. 

I searched about for the doolie-bearers, who, with other camp- 
followers, were busy ransacking the houses and shops in the neigh- 
boui’hood, and carrying off ever^^thing of the slightest value the}^ could 
lay their hands on. Having with difficult}^ collected four men, I put 
them in charge of a sergeant of the 61st Foot. Taking down his name, 
I told him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital. 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson. I found time to ride several 
times to the hospital to inquire after him, but I was never allowed to 
see him again. 

Continuing my ride, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s brigade. It 
had shortly before been relieved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by the timely arrival of the Guides 
Infantr}^ and a detachment of the Baluch battalion. I was rejoiced to 
find Tombs alive and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment I learnt the tremendous peppering they had undergone. 
Hodson was also there with his newl^^-raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and Dighton Probjm, Watson, and Younghusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalr^^ Prob^yn was in great spirits, having fallen 
temporarily into the command of his squadi’on, owing to Charles 
Nicholson (John Nicholson’s j^ounger brother) having been selected to 
take Coke’s place with the 1st Pimjab Infantry. Probyn retained 
his command throughout the campaign, for Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very morning while gallantly leading his regiment. 
His right arm was being amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded into the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
next to him. 

It seemed so important to acquaint the General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs were both alive, that the Cavah-y had been 
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relieved from then exposed position, and that there was no need for 
further anxiety about Beid’s column, that I galloped back to the church 
as quickly as possible. 

The news I was able to give for the moment some^vhat cheered the 
General, but did not altogether dispel his gloomy forebodings ; and the 
failure of Campbell’s column (which just at that juncture returned to 
the chm’ch), the hoiDelessness of Nicholson’s condition, and, above all, 
the heavy list of casualties he received later, appeared to crush all 
spirit and energ}^ out of him. His dejection increased, and he became 
more than ever convinced that his wisest course was to withdraw from 
the city. He would, I thinlv, have carried out this fatal measure, not- 
withstanding that every officer on his staff was utterly opposed to any 
retrograde movement, had it not been his good fortune to have beside 
him a man sufficiently bold and resolute to stimulate his flagging 
energies. Baird- Smith’s indomitable courage and determined perse- 
verance were never more conspicuous than at that critical moment, 
when, though suffering intense pain from his wound, and weakened by 
a wasting disease, he refused to be put upon the sick-list ; and on 
Wilson appeahng to him for advice as to whether he should or should 
not hold on to the position we had gained, the short but decisive answer, 
‘ We must hold on,’ was given in such a determined and uncompro- 
mising tone that it put an end to all discussion. 

Neville Chamberlain gave similar advice. Although still suffering 
from his wound, and only able to move about with difficult}^, he had 
taken up his position at Hindu Bao’s house, from which he exercised, 
as far as his ph^^sical condition would allow, a general supervision and 
control over the events that took place on the right of the Bidge. He 
was accompanied b}^ Daly and a very distinguished Native officer of 
the Guides, named Khan Sing Bosa, both of whom, like Chamberlain, 
were mcapacitated by wounds from active duty. From the top of 
Hindu Ban’s house Chamberlain observed the first successes of the 
columns, and their subsequent checks and retirements, and it was 
while he was there that he received two notes from General Wilson. 
In the first, written after the failure of the attacks on the J ama Masjid 
and the Lahore gate, the General asked for the return of the Baluch 
battalion, which, at Chamberlam’s request, had been sent to reinforce 
Beid’s column, and in it he expressed the hope that ‘ we shall be able 
to hold what we have got.’ In the second note, written at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the General asked whether Chamberlain ‘ could do 
anything from Hindu Bao’s house to assist,’ adding, ‘ our numbers are 
frightfully reduced, and we have lost so many senior officers that the 
men are not under proper control ; indeed, I doubt if they could be 
got to do anything dashing. I want your advice. If the Hindu 
Kao’s piquet cannot be moved, I do not think we shall be strong 
enough to take the cit3^’ Chamberlain understood General Wilson’s 
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second note to imply that he contemplated withdrawing the troops 
from the city, and he framed his reply accordingly. In it he urged 
the necessity for holding on to the last ; he pointed out the advantages 
already gained, and the demoralization thereby inflicted upon the 
enem3^ The dying Nicholson advocated the same course with almost 
his latest breath. So angry and excited was he when he was told of 
the General’s suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, ‘ Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, if necessar^n’ There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gave 
up all idea of retreating. 

During the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnson, and I, at the 
General’s desire and for his information, visited ever^^ position occupied 
b^^ our troops within the city walls. In some places there was great 
confusion —men without their officers, and officers without their men — 
all without instructions, and not knowing what was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the inevitable result of the rapid advance 
We did what we could to remed,y matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops were holding the wall from the Water bastion 
to the Kabul gate in sufficient strength. But this was all the comfort 
we could give him. The fact is, too much had been ottempted on that 
eventful morning. We should have been satisfied with gaining pos- 
session of the Kashmir and Water bastions, and getting a lodgment 
within the city walls. This was as much as three such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomplish, No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced the difficulty, indeed im- 
possibility^, of keeping soldiers in hand while engaged in fighting along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would ever again attempt what was 
expected of the assaulting columns. 

While engaged in this duty^ we (Norman, Johnson and I) w’ere 
attacked by^ a party^ of the enemy^ who had been hiding in considerable 
numbers in a side-lane watchmg for a chance. A fight ensued ; we 
had only^ a small guard with us, but, fortunately^ the firing was heard 
by the men of a near piq[uet, some of whom came to our help. With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoy^s, but in the scrimmage my^ poor 
mare was shot. She was a very^ useful animal, and her death was a 
great loss to me at the time. 

At sunset on the 14bh of September only^ a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was in our possession. The densely-populated city re- 
mained to be conquered. The magazine, the i^alace, and the Fort of 
Selimgarh, aU strongly fortified, were still in the hands of the enemy. 
The narrow strip of ground we had gained had been won at severe loss. 
Three out of the four officers who commanded the assaulting columns 
had been disabled, and 66 officers and 1,104 men had been Idlled and 
wounded. 

The night of the 14th was spent by the General and staff in 
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' Skinner’s house,’* close to the chui’ch. Best was badly needed, for 
almost everyone in the force, officers and men alike, had been hard at 
work, night and day, for a week. That night, luckily, we were allowed 
to be at peace, for whether it was that the rebels were as tired as we 
were, or that they were busy making preparations for further resistance, 
they did not disturb us ; and when day broke we were all refreshed 
and ready to continue the struggle. At one time, indeed, early in the 
evening, the enem^^ appeared from their movements to be preparing to 
attack us, but just at that moment the band of the 4th Punjab Infantry 
struck up ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer !’ upon which the men of the regiment 
did cheer, most lustily, and other regiments caught up and continued 
the inspiriting hurrahs, which apparently had the effect of disconcerting 
the mutineers and keepmg them quiet. 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

On the morning of the 15th the situation was reviewed, and prepara- 
tions made for the conquest of the city. Order was restored amongst 
the troops, who, as I have shown, had become somewhat demorahzed 
by the street fighting. Eegiments and brigades were got together; 
raids were made on all the store shops within reach, and ever^^ bottle 
of beer and sphits was broken, f Some of the liquor would doubtless 
have been of great use in the hospitals, but there was no means of re- 
moving it, and the General wisely determined that it was best to put 
temptation out of the men’s way. Guns and mortars were placed into 

* The house belonged to the Skiiujer family, and was originally built by 
James Skinner, a Eurasian, who served the Moghul Emperor with great dis- 
tinction towards the end of the last century. When Lord Lake broke up that 
Mahomedan Prince’s power, Skinner entered the service of the East India 
Company and rose to the rank of Major. He was also a C.B. He raised the 
famous Skinner’s Horse, now the 1st Bengal Cavalry. His father Avas an 
officer in one of His Majesty’s regiments of Eoot, and after one of Lord Chve’s 
battles married a Raj23ut lady of good family, whoAvith her father and mother 
had been taken j^risoners. Skinner himself married a Mahomedan, so that 
he had an interest in the three religions, Christian, Hindu, and Mahomedan, 
and on one occasion, Avhen left on the ground severely Avoimded, he made a 
AmAv that if his life Avere spared he Avould build three 2)laces of Avorship — a 
church, a temple, and a mosque. He fulfilled his voaa^, and a feAv years later 
he built the church at Delhi, and the temple and mosque AAdiich are in close 
proximity to it. (See Xote at end of volume.) 

t A report Avas circulated that a large number of our men had fallen into 
the trap laid for them by the XatiA^e shopkeepers, and Avere disgracefully 
drunlc. I heard that a fcAv men, OA^ercome by heat and hard Avork, had given 
AA^ay to temptation, but I did not see a single drunken man throughout the 
day of the assault, although, as I haA^e related, I visited every position held 
by our troops Avithin the Avails of the city. 
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position for shelling the city and palace, and a few houses near, where 
the enemy’s sharpshooters had established themselves, were seized and 
occupied. We soon, however, gave up attacking such positions, for we 
found that street fighting could not be continued without the loss of 
more men than we had to spare, and that the wisest would be to 
keex) the soldiers under cover as much as possible while we sapped 
from house to house. A battery commanding Selimgarh and part of 
the palace was constructed m the college gardens, and a breach was 
made in the wall of the magazine, which was captured the next morn- 
ing with but shght loss. 

On the 16th, and again on the 18th, Chamberlain took command of 
the troops inside the city while the General rested for a few hours. 
He was, as he expressed himself in a note to Chamberlain, ‘ completely 
done.’ 

The enemy now began to draw in their line. The suburbs were 
evacuated, and riding through the Sabzi Mandi, Kisenganj and 
Paharipur, we gazed with wonder at the size and strength of the works 
raised against us by the mutineers, in attacking which we had ex- 
perienced such heavy loss during the earl^^ days of the siege, and from 
which No. 4 column had been obliged to retire on the day of the assault. 

The smaller the position that had to bo defended, the greater became 
the numbers concentrated in our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through the city was stoutly disputed ; but . the advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considering the numbers of the insurgents, 
and the use they, made at close quarters of their Field Artillery, our 
casualties were fewer than could have been expected. 

I had been placed under the orders of Taylor, Baird-Smith’s inde- 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed the advance towards the Lahore 
gate. We worked through houses, courtyards, and lanes, until on the 
afternoon of the 19th we found ourselves in rear of the Burn bastion, 
the attempt to take which on the 14th had cost the life of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men. We had with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, the senior officer of the party being 
Captain Gordon, of the 75th Foot. A single door separated us from 
the lane which led to the Burn bastion. Lang, of the Engineers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed the iiarty. Bushing across the lane 
and up the ramp, the guard was completely surprised, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man. 

Early the next day we were still sapping our waj^ towards the 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves in a courtyard in which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty hanias,'^ who were evidently 
as much m terror of the sepoys as they w’ere of us. The men of our 
party nearly made an end of these unfortunates before their officers 
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could interfere, for to the troops (Native and European alike) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon as a rebel, worthy of 
death. These people, however, were unarmed, and it did not require a 
very practised eye to see that they were inoffensive. We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possibly help us, so for a time we allowed them to believe that they 
were looked upon as traitors, but eventually" told them their lives 
would be spared if they would take us in safety to some place from 
which we might observe how the Lahore gate was guarded. After 
considerable hesitation and consultation amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of theu party guiding Lang and me, while the rest re- 
mained as hostages, with the understanding that, if we did not return 
within a given time, they would be shot. 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, across com*t- 
yards, and along secluded alleys, without our meeting a living creature, 
until we found ourselves in an upper room of a house looking out 0 ]i 
the Chandni Chauk,'^ and within fifty yards of the Lahore gate. 

From the window of this room we could see beneath us the sepoys 
lounging about, engaged in cleaning their muskets and other occupa- 
tions, while some, in a lazy" sort of fashion, were acting as sentries 
over the gateway" and two guns, one of which pointed in the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lane behind the ramparts 
leading to the Burn bastion and Kabul gate. I could see fi’om the 
number on then* caps that these sepoy^s belonged to the 5th Native 
Infantry". 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of taking the Lahore 
gate in rear, we retraced our steps. 

The two banias behaved v/ell throughout, but were in such a terrible 
fright of any"thing happening to us that they" would not allow us to 
leave the shelter of one house imtil they had carefully" reconnoitred the 
way to the next, and made sure that it w^as clear of the enemy. This 
occasioned so much delay" that our friends had almost given us up, and 
were on the point of requiring the hostages to j)ay" the penalty for the 
supposed treachery of our guides, when we reaj)peared on the scene. 

We then discussed our next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
manoeuvre which had been so successful at the Burn bastion. The 
troops were brought by" the route we had just traversed, and drawn up 
behind a gateway next to the house in which we had been concealed. 
The gate was burst open, and rushing into the street, we captured the 
guns, and killed or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
L’om our upper chamber a short time before, without losing a man 
ourselves. 

This was a great achievement, for we were now in possession of the 

* ‘Silver Bazaar/ the main street of Delhi, in whicli were, and still are, 
situated all the principal jewellers* and cloth-merchants’ shops. 
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main entranoe to Delhi, and the street of the city leadmg direct from 
the Lahore gate to the palace and Jama Masjid. We proceeded up 
this street, at first cautiously, but on findmg it absolutely empty, and 
the houses on either side abandoned, we pushed on until we reached 
the Delhi Banlv. Here there was firing going on, and round shot 
flying about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace. But 
this was evidently an expiring effort. The great Mahomedan mosque 
had just been occupied by a column under the command of Major 
James Brind; while Ensign McQueen, of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men had pluckily recomioitred up to the chief 
gateway of the palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
in the Moghul fort. 

The honour of storming this last stronghold was appropriately 
reserved for the 60th Bifles, the regiment which had been the first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hmdun, nearly" four months 
before, and which throughout the siege had so greatly distinguished 
itself. 

Home, of the Engineers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advanced with some Sappers and blew in the outer gate. At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Delhi, I wished to be present, so 
attached myself for the occasion to a party of the 60th Eifles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Heathcote> As soon as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, sprang thi’ough the gateway; but we did not get far, for 
there was a second door beyond, chained and barred, which was with 
difficulty forced open, when the whole party rushed in. The recesses 
in the long passage which led to the palace buildings were crowded 
with wounded men, but there was very little opposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out. One of these^a Mahomedan sepoy in the 
uniform of a Grenadier of the STtliMsative Infantry — stood quietly 
about thh’ty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip. As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon~arnd fired, sending the bullet 
through McQueen’s helmet. The brave fellow then advanced at the 
charge, and was, of com'se, shot down. So ended the 20th September, 
a day I am never likely to forget. 

At sumise on the 21st a royal salute proclaimed that we were again 
masters in Delhi, and that for the second time in the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force. 

Later in the day General Wilson established his Head- Quarters in 
the Dewan-i-khas (the King’s private hall of audience), and, as was m 
accordance with the fitness of things, the 60th Eifles and the Shmur 
battalion of Gurkhasf were the first troops of Her Majesty’s armj’^ to 

^ Kow Lienteiiaut-General Sir John McQueen, K.C.B. 

t The Gurkhas became sucli friends with the men of tlie 1st Battalion 
60th llilies during the siege — the admiration of brave men for brave men — 
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garrison the palace of the Moghuls, in which the traitorous and 
treacherous massacre of English men, women and children had been 
X^erpetrated. 

The importance of securing the indncipal members of the Boyal 
Family was pressed upon the General by Chamberlain and Hodson, 
who both m^ged that the victory would be incomplete if the King and 
his male relatives were allowed to remain at large. Wilson would not 
consent to any force being sent after them, and it was with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to Hodson going on this hazardous duty with 
some of his own men onl3^ The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
taken refuge m Humayun’s tomb, about seven miles from Delhi, 
where, on the afternoon of the 21st, he surrendered to Hodson on 
receivmg a x^romise from that officer that his own life and the lives of 
his favourite wife and her son should be spared. Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and x^Hced them under a European guard in a 
house in the Chandni Chauk, thus adding one more to the many 
valuable services he had rendered throughout the siege. 

I went with many others the next day to see the King ; the old man 
looked most wretched, and as he evidently dislilced intensely being 
stared at by Europeans, I quicldy took my departure. On my way 
back I was rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the IQng’s 
two sons and grandson lying exxDOsed on the stone x^atform in front of 
the Kohuali. On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Humayun’s tomb that morning with the object of captming 
these Prhices, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them with his 
own hand — an act which, whether necessary or not, has undoubtedly^ 
cast a blot on his reputation. His own exxdanation of the circum- 
stance was that he feared they would be rescued by the mob, who 
could easily have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men escax)ed. At 
the time a thhst for revenge on account of the atrocities committed 
mthin the walls of Delhi was so great that the shooting of the Princes 
seemed to the excited feelings of the army but an act of justice ; and 
there were some men, whose opinions were entitled to the greatest 
respect, who considered the safety of the British force would have 
been endangered by the escape of the representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hodson’s act was justified. 

My own feeling on the subject is one of sorrow that such a brilliant 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse criticism. 
Moreover, I do not think that, under any circumstances, he should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in that summary 

that they made a special request to be allowed to wear the same uniform as 
their ' brothers ’ in the Rifles. This was acceded to, and the 2nd Gurkhas 
are very x)roud of the little red line on their facings. 
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manner, unless there had been evident signs of an attempt at a 
rescue. 

But it must be understood that there was no breach of faith on 
Hodson’s part, for he steadily refused to give any promise to the 
Princes that their lives should be spared; he did, however, un- 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood-thirstmess 
which his detractors were not slow to make. 

The news that v/e had occupied the palace, and were m complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed. 
From the first there was little hope that this valuable life could be 
saved. He w^as taken into hospital in a fainting condition from 
internal hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony ; but, wrote 
General Chamberlain, throughout those nine days of suffering he 
bore himself nobl^^; not a lament or sigh ever passed his hps.’ His 
every thought was given to his countr^^, and to the last he materially 
aided the military authorities b}^ his clear-sighted, soimd, and rehable 
advice. His intellect remained unclouded to the end. With his latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
would be patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Herbert Edwardes. After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse were permitted to see him, and I was 
told that it was touchmg beyond expression to see these strong men 
shed tears as they looked on all that was left of the leader they so 
loved and honoured. 

Thus ended the great siege of .Delhi, and to no one could the tidmgs 
of its fall have brought more intense relief and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. Although in the first instance Sh 
John Lawrence certainl}^ under- estimated the strength of the Delhi 
defences and the difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, 
he fully realized them later, and even at the risk of imperillhig. the 
safety of his own province by denuding it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and conseq^uently the 
army of Delhi felt they owed him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Like Norman when writing his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it vdthout paying my small tribute of 
praise and admhation to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginning to the end. Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise,, their constancy was unwearied, their gallantry most con- 
spicuous ; in thirty- two different fights they were victorious over long 
odds, being often exposed to an enemy ten times theh number, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of ground and superior Artillery ; they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on his individual exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day ; they willingly, nay, cheerfully, 
endured such trials as few armies have ever been exposed to for so 
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long a time. For three months, cla^^ after clay, and for the greater 
part of the day, every man had to be constantly under arms, exposed 
to a scorching Indian sun, which was almost as destructive as, and 
much harder to bear than, the enemy’s never-ceasing fire. They saw 
their comrades struck down by cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting a thousand times than the daily casualties in action. 
The}^ beheld their enemies reinforced while their own numbers rapidly 
decreased. Yet the^^ never lost heart, and at last, when it became 
evident that no hope of further reinforcements could be entertained, 
and that if Delhi were to be taken at aU it must be taken at once, they 
advanced to the assault with as high a courage and as complete a 
confidence in the result, as if the}^ were attackmg in the first flush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campaign, instead of 
being the remnant of a force worn out, by twelve long weeks of 
privation and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly ‘maketh the 
heart sick’), and by weary waiting for the help which never came. 
Batteries were thrown up within easy range of the walls, than which 
a more heroic piece of work was never performed; and finally, these 
gallant few, of whom England should in very truth be everlastingly 
proud, stormed in the face of day a strong fortress defended by 

30.000 desperate men, provided with everything necessary to defy 
assault. 

The list of killed and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of aU 
arms of the service. The effective force at Delhi never amounted to 

10.000 men. Of these 992 were killed and 2,845 wounded, besides 
hundreds who died of disease and exposure. Where all behaved nobly, 
it is diffirjult to particularize ; but it will not, I hope, be considered 
invidious if I speciall}^ draw my readers’ attention to the four corps 
most constantly engaged : the 60th Eifles, the Sirmur battalion of 
Gurkhas, the Guides, and the 1st Punjab Infantr 3 ^ Placed in the very 
front of the position, they were incessantly under fire, and their losses 
in action testify to the nature of the service they performed. The 
60th Eifles left Meerut with 440 of all ranks ; a few da^'s before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, making a total of 
640 ; their casualties were 389. The Sirmur battalion began with 
450 men, and were joined b^^ a draft of 90, making a total of 540 ; their 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to 319. The strength of the 
Guides when they joined was 550 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casualties were 303. The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived in Delhi with 
3 British officers and 664 Natives of all ranks. Two of the British 
officers were killed, and the thhd severely wounded, and of the 
Natives, 8 officers* and 200 men were killed and wounded ; while out 

* Amongst tlie Native officers killed was Subadar Euttiui Sing, who fell 
mortally wounded in the glacis. He was a Patiala Sikh, and had been 
invalided from the service. As the 1st Punjab Infantry neared Delhi, Major 
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of the British officers attached to the regiment during the siege 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded. Further, it is a great pleasure to me to dwell 
on the splendid service done by the Artillery and Engineers. The 
former, out of their small number, had 365 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two-thhds of their officers and 293 of their men. I cannot more 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by quoting the words of Lord 
Canning, who, as Governor- General of India, wrote as follows in giving 
publication to the Delhi despatches : ‘ In the name of outraged 
humanity, in memory of innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the first signal vengeance inflicted on the foulest treason, 
the Governor- General in Council records his gratitude to Major-General 
Wilson and the brave army of Delhi. He does so. in the sure conviction 
that a hke tribute awaits them, not in England only, but wherever 
within the limits of civilization the news of their well-earned triumph 
shall reach.’ 


CHAPTEE XX. 

The fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidings spread 
like wildfire throughout the length and breadth of India, bringing 
intense rehef to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
in the Punjab, who felt that far too great a strain was being put upon 
the loyalty of the people, and that failure at Delhi would probably 
mean a rising of the Sikhs and Punjabis. Salutes were fired in honour 


Coke s?vW the old man standing in the road with two swords on. He begged 
to be taken back into the service, and when Coke demurred he said : ‘ What 1 
my old corps going to fight at Delhi without me ! I hope you will let me 
lead my old Sikh company into action again. I will break these two swords 
in your cause.’ Coke acceded to the old man’s wish, and throughout the 
siege of Delhi lie displayed the most splendid courage. At the great attack 
on the ‘ Sammy House ’ on the 1st and 2nd August, when Lieutenant Travers 
of his regiment was killed, Ruttun Sing, amidst a shower of bullets, jumped 
on to the parapet and shouted to tlie enemy, who were storming the piquet : 
‘ If any man wants to light, let him come here, and not stand firing like a 
coward ! I am Ruttun Sing, of Patiala. ’ He then sprang down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his company, and drove them off with 
heavy loss. 

On the morning of the assault the regiment had marched down to the 
rendezvous at Ludlow Castle, ‘left in front.’ While waiting for the Artillery 
to fire a few final rounds at the breaches, the men sat down, and, falling in 
again, were doing so ‘right in front.’ Ruttun Sing came up to Lieutenant 
Charles Xicholson, who was commanding the regiment, and said : ‘ We ought 
to fall in “left in front,” ’ thereby making his own comjiany the leading one 
in the assault. In a few minutes more Ruttun Sing was mortall}^ wounded, 
and Dal Sing, the Jemadar of his company, a man of as great courage as 
Ruttun Sing, but not of the same excitable nature, was killed outright. 
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of the victory at all the principal stations, bnt the Native population of 
the Punjab could not at first be made to believe that the Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could have been captured by the 
small English army they saw marching through then province a few' 
months before. Even at that time it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since then they knew it had dwindled down to less than 
half its numbers. It was not, indeed, until they had ocular demonstra- 
tion of our success, in the shape of the loot which some of the Native 
followers belonging to the besieging force took back to their homes, 
that they became convinced of the reality of our victory. 

Sir John Lawrence being painfully alive to the weakness of our 
position in the Punjab, as compared to the great strength of the Sikhs, 
on hearing the news of the capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a British regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that he no longer needed so many troops. 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remained to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared. Above all things, it was 
necessary to open up communication with Cawnpore and Lucknow, in 
order to ascertain exactly the state of affairs in that part of the country. 
We had heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow, 
and of his having been obliged in the end to retne to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such remforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was hkely to hold out. 

No time was wasted at Delhi. On the 21st September, the very day 
after the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore ; but, on account of the weakened condition of the whole 
force, there was considerable difficulty in detailing the troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps'^ eventually selected 
amounted to 750 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field- 
guns. 

No officer of note or high rank being available, the command of the 
column should have been given to the senior regimental officer serving 

* Two ti’oops of Horse Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer each, 
commanded respectively by Captains Kemmington and Blunt. One Bield 
Battery, with six guns, commanded by CajDtain Bourchier. One Britisli 
Cavalry regiment, the 9tli Lancers, reduced to 300 men, commanded by j\Iajor 
Ouvry. Two British Infantry regiments (tlie 8th and 75tli Boot), commanded 
respectively by Major Hinde and Captain Gordon, which could only number 
between them 450 men. Detachments of three Punjab Cavalry regiments, 
tlie 1st, 2nd and 5th, commanded by Lieutenants John Watson, Dighton 
Probyn and George Younghusband, numbering in all 320 men. A detach- 
ment of Hodson’s Horse, commanded by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and con- 
sisting of 180 men. Two Punjab Infantry regiments, commanded by Captains 
Green and Wilde, each about 600 men ; and 200 Sappers and j\Iiners, with 
whom were Lieutenants Home and Lang. 
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with it, Yiz., Colonel Hope Grant, of the 9th Lancers; but for some 
unexplained motive Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General Wilson. Captain Bannatyne, of the same regiment, 
was appointed his Brigade-Major, and I was sent with the column as 
Deputy Assistant -Quartermaster- General. On the fall of Dellii the 
whole of the Head-Quarters staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Forman, whose soldierly instincts made him prefer accompanying the 
column, in order that he might be ready to join Sir Colin Campbell, the 
newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief, who had shortly before amved 
in India. 

Nicholson’s funeral was taking place as we marched out of Delhi, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 24th September. It was a matter of 
regi’et to me that I was unable to pay a last tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured friend and Commander by following his body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column. That march through 
Delhi in the early morning light was a gruesome proceeding. Our way 
from the Lahore gate by the Chandni Chauk led through a veritable city 
of the dead ; not a sound was to be heard but the falling of our ovn 
footsteps ; not a liwng creature was to be seen. Dead bodies were 
strewn about in all directions, in every attitude that the death-struggle 
had caused them to assume, and in every stage of decomposition. We 
marched in silence, or involuntaiily spoke in whispers, as though fear- 
ing to disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. The sights we 
encountered were horrible and sickening to the last degree. Here a 
dog gnawed at an uncovered limb ; there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distance. In many instances the positions of 
the bodies were appallingly life-hke. Some lay with then arms up- 
lifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, the whole scene was wehd and 
terrible bej-ond description. Our horses seemed to feel the horror of it 
as much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident terror. The 
atmosphere was unimaginably disgusting, laden as it was vith the 
most noxious and sickening odours. 

It is impossible to describe the joy of breathing the j)ure ah of the 
open country after such a homble experience ; but we had not escaped 
untainted. That night we had several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims being Captain Wnde, the Commandant of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry. He was sent back to Delhi in a hopeless condition, it was 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the head of his 
fine regiment durmg the latter part of the campaign. 

After a march of eleven nhles we reached Ghazi-uddin-nagar, to find 
the place deserted. We halted the next day. The baggage animals 
were out of condition after their long rest .at Delhi ; and it was neces- 
sary to overhaul their loads and get rid of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which the followers had brought away with them. We were 
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accompanied on our march by a few enterprising civilians, who had 
. found then: way mto Delhi the day after we took possession of the 
palace. Amongst them was Alfred Lyall,* a schoolfellow of mine at 
Eton. He was on his way to take up the appointment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Bulandshahr, where he was located when the Mutiny 
broke out. As we rode along he gave me a most interesting httle 
history of his personal experiences during the early days of May, from 
the time when the first symptoms of the coming storm were felt, until 
that when the surrounding cormtry rose en masse, and ho and those 
with him had to seek shelter at Meerut. I should like to repeat his 
story for the benefit of my readers, but I refrain, as it would lose so 
^ much by my telling ; and I hope that some day Sir Alfred Lyall may 
be induced to tell his own story in the pictoesque and attractive 
language which is so well Imown and so much appreciated by the 
reading public. 

Early on the mornmg of the 28th, Norman, Lyall, and I, marching 
with Watson’s Cavalry, two or three miles in advance of the column, 
arrived at cross-roads, one leading to Bulandshahr, the other to Mala- 
garh, a fort belonging to a Mahomedan of the name of Walidad EZban, 
iwho, when the British rule was in abeyance, assumed authority over 
■’^the district in the name of the Emperor of Delhi. We halted, and, 
having put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn. From 
information obtained by the civil officers with the column, we sus- 
pected that large numbers of mutineers were collected in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We were not left long in doubt as to the correctness of our surmisings, 
for we were soon rudely awakened by the rattle of shots exchanged 
between om: vedettes and those of the enemy. Information was sent 
back at once to the advance guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to work to ascertain the enemy’s exact position ; this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and we were within a couple of miles of the main 
body. 

As we advanced the rebel Cavaby fell back, and when we got under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came into action ; our Infantry 
coming up, found the enemy occupying an extremely strong position, 
in the gaol and a walled serai at the entrance to the town, their left 
beiug covered by the enclosed gardens and ruined houses of the deserted 
civil station, mthin which they were collected in considerable force. 
From these points they were driven by the 75th Foot, who, in a mosr 
dashiag manner, captured two 9-pounder guns, while a third was taken 
by the Cavaby. The rebels then began to retreat, and were followed 
up by a small body of Cavaby, under Drysdale,f of the 9th Lancers, 

* Afterwards Sir Alfred LyaU, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, and now a raember of the Indian Council. 

t Now Goneral Sir William Dry sd ale K.C.B. 
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witii whom were Sarel, of the same regiment, Augustus Anson of the 
84th Foot, and myself. We soon became entangled in narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves in a gateway leading out of the town, which 
was crowded mth bullock-carts, flying townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot. There we had hard 
fighting ; Sarel was wounded in the act of running a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand being taken off by a bullet, 
which then passed through his left arm; Anson was suiTounded by 
mutineers, and performed prodigies of valom% for which he was 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross. I was riding a Wazhi horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicholson, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a friend to buy him for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects. He was naturally impetuous, and, being now 
greatly excited by the firing and confusion, plunged about a good deal. 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same he saved my life. In the midst of the mMee I observed a sepoy 
taking dehberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but the crowd 
between him and me prevented my reaching him. He fired; my 
frightened animal reared, and received in his head the bullet which was 
intended for me.* 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Major 
Ouvry, who commanded them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splendidly. Two of Blunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addiscombe friend of mine named Cracklow, did excellent service. The 
9th Lancers, under Drysdale, performed wonders ; and the three 
squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under theh gallant young leaders, 
Probyn, Watson, and Younghusband, and the squadron of Hodson’s 
Horse, under Hugh Cough, showed of what good stuff they were made. 
Our casualties were 6 men killed, 6 officers and 35 men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 300. A large quantity of ammunition and baggage 
fell into our hands, including many articles plundered from European 
men and women. 

After the fight was over, the column passed through the town, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile bej^ond, on the banks of the Hah 
Naddi. The same afternoon Malagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
foimd to be deserted, a satisfactory result of the morning’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have given us some trouble to tal^e. 
Walidad Khan evidently hoped to become a power in the district, for 
he had begun to make gun-carriages, and we found roughly-cast guns 
on the lathes ready for boring out. It was decided that Malagarh 
Fort, which was fuU of articles of every description taken from the 
English residents, should be destroyed. Its demofition, however, took 

* The horse, although badly hurt, was not killed, and eventually did 
good service. 
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some time to effect, and as we could not move till transport came 
from Meerut to convey our womided officers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days. 

On the afternoon of the 1st October the fort was blown up, and. most 
unfortunately, while superintending the operation. Lieutenant Home 
was killed.* The mine had been laid and the slow-match Hghted, but 
the explosion not following as quickly as was expected. Home thought 
the match must have gone out, and went forward again to relight it. 
At that moment the mine blew up. His death was greatly felt in 
camp, happening as it did when all the excitement of battle was over. 

; We left Bulandshahr, and said good-bye to Lyall on the 3rd October, 

feeling that he was being placed in a position of considerable risk, 

I thrown as he was on his own resources, with general instructions to 

re-establish the authority of the British Government. He was. not, 
however, molested, and after two or three days he was joined by a 
small body of troops from Meerut. During the months that followed 
he and his escort had several alarms and some smart skirmishes; for 
, Bohilkand, a large tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 

held by the rebels until the following spring, and Lyall’s district was 
^ constantly traversed by bodies of mutinous sepoys. 

On the afternoon of the same day we reached Khurja, a fair-sized 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavaby soldiers were 
recruited. The first thing that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, ostentatiously placed against the side of a bridge leading 
to the encamping-gromid ; it was headless, and the bones were hacked 
and broken. It was pronounced by more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a European woman. This sight maddened the soldiery, 
who demanded vengeance, and at one time it seemed that the town of 
Kliurja would have to pay the penalty for the supposed crime. The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels prevailed. 
The people of the town protested their innocence, and expressed them 
anxiety to be our humble servants; they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of the doubt, but some soldiers found in the town, belonging to 
regiments which had mutinied, were tried, and hanged or acquitted 
according to the evidence given. 

Some excitement was caused on reaching camp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitched. The 
^ ' man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 

I make as a penance for sin, or to earn a title to more than a fair share 

I of happiness in a future life. On our addressing him, the fakb pointed 

to a small wooden platter, making signs for us to examine it. The 
platter had been quite recently used for mix;ing food in, and at first 

* This was the Engineer officer who had such a miraculous escape when he 
blew in tlie Kashmir gate at Dellii, for which act of gallantry he had been 
promised the Yictoria Cross, 
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there seemed to be nothing unusual about it. On closer inspection, 
however, we discovered that a detachable square of wood had been let 
in at the bottom, on removing which a hollow became visible, and in it 
lay a small folded paper, that proved to be a note from General Have- 
lock, written in the Greek character, containing the information that 
he was on his way to the rehef of the Lucknow garrison, and begging 
any "Commander into whose hands the communication might fall to 
push on as fast as possible to his assistance, as he sorely needed rein- 
forcements, having few men and no carriage to speak of. This decided 
Greathed to proceed with as little delay as might be to Cawnpore. ' 

Just before we left Bulan dshahr, a spy reported to me that an 
English lady was a prisoner in a -sdllage some twenty miles off, and 
that she was anxious to be rescued. As on cross-examination, how- 
ever, the story did not appear to me to be very reliable, I told the man 
he must bring me some proof of the presence of the lad}^ in the village. 
Accordingly, on the arrival of the column at Khurja, he appeared with 
a piece of paper on which was written ‘ Miss Martindale.’ This 
necessitated the matter being inquired into, and I obtained the 
Brigadier’s permission to make a detour to the village in question. I 
started off, accompanied by Watson and Probyn, with .their two 
squadrons of Cavahy. We timed our march so as to reach om’ desti- 
nation just before dawn ; the Gavaky smTounded the village, and with 
a small escort we three proceeded up the little street to the house where 
the guide told us the lady was confined. Not only was the house 
empty, but, with the exception of a few sick and bedridden old people, 
there was not a soul in the village. There had evidently been a hasty 
retreat, which puzzled me greatly, as I had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecj^, for I feared that if our intention to rescue the lady 
became known she would be carried off. As day broke we searched , 

the surrounding crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them. They one and all denied that there was the slightest 
truth in the story, and as it appeared a waste of time to further prose- 
cute the fruitless search, we were on the point of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when there was a cry fr’om our troopers of * Mem saliih hai /’ 

(Here is the lady), and presently an excessively dusky gkl about 

sixteen years of age appeared, clad in Native dress. We had some 

difficulty in getting the young woman to tell us what had happened ; 

but on assinring her that no harm should be done to those with whom j 

she was hving, she told us that she was the daughter of a clerk in the 

Commissioner’s office at Sitapur ; that all. her family had been killed 

when the rising took place at that station, and that she had been 

carried off by a sowar to his home. We asked her if she wished to come 

away with us. After some hesitation she declined, saying the sowar 

had married her (after the Mahomedan fashion), and was kind to her, 

and she had no friends and relations to go to. On asking her why she 
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i 'had sent to let us know she was there, she repHed that she thought 

she would like to join. the British force, which she heard was in the 
j neighbourhood, hut on further reflection she had come to the con- 

clusion it was best for her to remain where she was. After talking to 
^ her for some time, and making quite sure she was not liliely to change 

her mind, we rode away, leaving her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently quite content.* I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of om’ expedition leaked out. 

; At Somna, where we halted for the night, we heard that the 

; Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 

I Bajputs of the neighbourhood, were prepared to resist our advance on 

Aligarh, and that they expected to be aided by a large number of 
mutineers from Delhi. We came in sight of Aligarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 5th October. Our advance was stopped by a motley 
• - crowd drawn up before the walls, shouting, blowing horns, beating 

drums, and abusing the Feringhis in the choicest Hindustani ; but, so 
far as we could see, there were no sepoys amongst them. The Horse 
Artillery coming up, these vahant defenders quickly fled inside the city 
and closed the gates, leaving two guns in our possession. Thioldng we 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
r the other side, and made for the open country. But we had had 

enough of street fighting at Dellii. Our Cavahy and Ai’tillery were 
divided into two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and united in pursuit of the fugitives at 
■■ the further side. We followed them for several miles. Some had 

concealed themselves in the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Oavah’y on their return march to camp. Ouvry formed a long fine, 
and one by one the rebels, starting up as the troopers rode through the 
fields, were killed, while our loss was trifling. 

The inhabitants of Ahgarh had apparently had a bad time of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
morning’s work, and were eager in then: proffers to bring in suppHes 
for our troops and to otherwise help us. 

Ill as we could afford to weaken oui’ column, it was so necessary to 
keep the main line of communication open, and put a stop to the dis- 
order into which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
I two companies of Punjabis at Aligarh, as a guard to the young civilian 

:> who was placed in charge of the district. 

I Fourteen miles from Aligarh on the road to Cawnpore there lived 

two Bajputs, twin brothers, who had taken such a prominent part in 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their heads, and for the 

* A few years afterwards she communicated with the cml authorities of the 
* district, and made out such a pitiful story of ill-treatment by her Mahomedan 

husband, that she was sent to Calcutta, where some ladies were good enough 
to look after her. 
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future peace of the district it was considered necessary to capture them. 

In order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquieting 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Gawnpore. ' The Cavaby went on m advance, and while it was ^ 

still dark, succeeded in surrounding the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brothers. In attempting to escape they were both killed, and three 
small guns were found in their house loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived too suddenly to admit of their being used agamst us. We dis- 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies — dresses, books, photographs, and knick-knacks of 
every description — which made us feel that the twins had richly 
deserved their fate. 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8th marched across country to 
Bryjgarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hill), our object 
being to get nearer to Agra, the reports from which place had been 
causing us anxiety, and lil^ewise to put ourselves in a position to inter- 
cept the Eohilkand mutineers, who we were told were on their way to 
Lucknow. 

No sooner had we got to Bryjgarh than we received information 
that the detachment we had left behind at Aligarh was not hl^ely to be 
left undistui’bed, and at the same time an urgent call for assistance 
came from Agra, where a combined attack by insurgents from Gwafior, 

Mhow, and Delhi was imminent. Fifty of Hodson’s Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of Infantry to make the 
detachment we had left there up to 200, were at once despatched to 
Aligarh. It was clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must be re- 
sponded to, for it was an important place, the capital of the- North- 
West Provinces ; the troops and residents had been shut up in the fort I 

for more than three months, and the letters, which followed each other 
in quick succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed. It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our steps towards Agra, but it entailed our marching forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and having to give up for the time any idea of- aiding 
Havelock in the rehef of Lucknow. 

The column marched at midnight on the 8th October, the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, which I accompanied, pushing on as fast as 
possible. We had done thirty-six miles, when we were advised from ^ 

Agra that there was no need for so much haste, as the enemy, having 
heard of our approach, were rething; we accordingly halted, nothing 
loath, till the Infantry came up. 

Early the next morning, the 10th October, we reached Agra. Cross- 
ing the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walls of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbar nearly 300 years 
before. 
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The European residents who ’had been prisoners within the walls of 
the fort for so long streamed out to meet and welcome us, overjoyed 
at being free at last. We presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear- 
ance, as compared to the neatly-dressed ladies and the spick-and-span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the fair sex was overheard to remark, 
‘ Was ever such a dirty-looking lot seen ?’ Our clothes were, indeed, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronzed that the white soldiers were 
hardly to be distinguished from their Native comrades. 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, who we had 
been informed had disappeared with such unaccountable celerity on 
hearing of the advance of the column, were answered by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourselves about them, as they had 
fled across the Kari Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and were in 
full retreat towards Gwalior. It was a little diflicult to believe in the 
complete dispersion of the formidable rebel army, the mere. rumoured 
approach of which had created such consternation in the minds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many m'gent messages imploring 
us to push on. 

Our doubts, however, were met with the smile of superior knowledge. 
We were informed that the rebels had found it impossible to get their 
guns across to the Agra side of the stream, and that, feehng themselves 
powerless without them to resist our column, they had taken them- 
selves off with the least possible delay. We were asked with some 
indignation, ‘ Had not the whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a trace of the enemy being dis- 
covered ?’ And we were assured that we might take our much-needed 
rest in perfect confidence that we were not likely to be disturbed. We 
were further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelli- 
gence Department, and who were repeatedly questioned, that they had 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to follow up the enemy until our troops were rested and 
refreshed. 

We were then not aware of what soon became painfully appai'ent, 
that neither the information nor the opinions of the heads of the civil 
and military administration at Agra were to be rehed upon. That admini- 
stration had, indeed, completely collapsed ; there was no controlling 
authority ; the crisis had produced no one in any responsible position 
who understood the nature of the convulsion through which we were 
passing ; and endless discussion had resulted (as must always be the 
case) in fatal indecision and timidity. 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of so great a province was in the hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difficulties of an emergency such as had now arisen, 
although in quieter times they had filled then positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State. 
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That this was the case can be proved beyond a doubt, but I do not 
give it as an excuse for our being caught napping by the enem^^, which 
we certainly were. We ought, of course, to have reconnoitred the sur- 
rounding country for ourselves, and j)osted our piquets as usual ; and 
we ought not to have been induced to neglect these essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authorities that the 
enemy were nowhere in our neighbourhood. 

The Brigadier gave orders for our camp to be pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but he saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening. Accordingly, I marked out the camp on the brigade 
parade-ground, which had been selected as best suited for the purpose 
— a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort. On the 
left and rear were the ruined lines of the two Native Inf antry regiments 
which had been disarmed and sent to their homes, and the charred 
remains of the British officers’ houses. To the right and front there 
was cultivation, and the high crops, almost ready to be reaped, shut out 
the view of the country beyond. 

As the tents and baggage could not arrive for some time, I got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others to breakfast in the fort. 
We had scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying such an unusual event as 
a meal in ladies’ society, when we were startled by the report of a gun, 
then another and another. Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, ‘ What can it mean ? Not the enemy, sm’ely I’ But 
the enemy it was, as we were soon convinced by our host, who, having 
gone to a point from which he could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back in hot haste, to tell us that an action was taldng 
place. 

We who belonged to the column hm’ried down the stairs, jumped on 
our horses, and galloped out of the fort and along the road m the 
direction of the firing. We had got but half-way to camp, when we 
were met and almost borne down by an enormous crowd, consisting of 
men, women, and children of every shade of colour, animals and 
baggage all mixed up in inextricable confusion. On they rushed, 
struggling and yelling as if pursued by demons. 

The refugees from the fort, tired of their long imprisonment, had 
taken advantage of the secmity which they thought was assured by the 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes. Two-thirds of the 
150,000 inhabitants of the city had also flocked out to see the troops 
who had taken part in the capture of Delhi (the report of wliich 
achievement was still universally disbelieved), to watch om’ cainp being 
pitched, and to see what was going on generally. All this varied 
crowd, in terror at the first sound of firing, made for the fort and city, 
and were met in then: flight by the heavy baggage of the column on its 
way to camp. Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, dooHe-bearers 
carrying the sick and wounded, buUocks yoked to heavily-laden carts, 
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all becoming panic-stricken, turned round and joined in the stampede. 
Elephants, as terrified as their mahouts shuffled along, screaming 
and trumpeting ; drivers twisted the tails of them long-suffering bullocks 
with more than usual energy and heartlessness, in the vain hope of 
goading them into a gallop ; and camels had them nostrils rent asunder 
by the men in charge of them, in them unsuccessful endeavours to m’ge 
their phlegmatic animals into something faster than their ordinary 
stately pace. 

Into this sm'ging multitude we rushed, but for a time our progress 
was completely checked. Eventually, however, by dint of blows, 
threats, and shouts, we managed to force our way through the motley 
crowd and reach the scene of action. What a sight was that we came 
upon I I seem to see it now as distinctly as I did then. Independent 
fights were going on all over the parade-ground. Here, a couple of 
Cavaby soldiers were charging each other. There, the game of bayonet 
versus sword was being carried on in real earnest. Further on, a 
party of the enemy’s Cavalry were attacking one of Blunt’s guns 
(which they succeeded in carrying off a short distance). Just in front, 
the 75th Foot (many of the men in their shirt-sleeves) were forming 
square to receive a body of the rebel horse. A Httle to the left of the 
75th, Bemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery and Boimchier’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on them accoutre- 
ments, while the horses were being hastily harnessed by the Native 
drivers and sedees. Still further to the left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were ra^Didly saddling and falling 
in. On the right the 8th Foot and the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry 
were busy getting under arms, while beyond, the three squadrons of 
Punjab Cavaby, under Probyn and Younghusband, were hmTying to 
get on the enemy’s flank. 

Watson galloped off to take command of the Punjab Cavaby, and 
Norman and I rode in different dmections to search for the Brigadier. 


While thus employed, I was stopped by a dismounted soioar, who 
danced about in bont of me, waving his pagri’\’ before the eyes of my 
horse with one hand, and brandishing his sword with the other. I 
could not get the bightened animal near enough to use my sword, and 
my pistol (a Deane and Adams revolver), with which I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my rehef, I saw him fall, having been run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue. 

Being unable to find the Brigadier, I attached myseb to the next 
senior officer. Major Frank Turner, who commanded the Artillery. 
Gradually the enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed them- 
selves up ready for pursuit, or whatever they might be called upon to 
do. At this juncture Greathed- appeared on the ground. 

* Men in charge of the elephants. t Turban. 
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With less experienced troops the surprise — and a thorough surprise 
it was — would in all probability have had serious results. Most of the 
men were asleep under the few tents which had already arrived, or 
such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, when first one round 
shot, then another, came right into then’ midst from a battery con- 
cealed in the high crops to our right front. At the same time half a 
dozen rebels, one of them playing the nagcira,"^ rode quietly up to the 
. Quarter- Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the sentry. Being 
dressed, like Probyn’s men, in red, they were mistaken for them, and 
were thus enabled to get close to the guard. This act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, which brought 
about the series of fights that were going on when we appeared on the 
scene. The Commander was not to be found ; no one knew who was 
the senior officer present ; consequently each reghnent and battery had 
to act according to its own discretion. The troops got ready with in- 
credible rapidity, and set to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns ; the Infantry did what 
they could, but were hampered by the fear of doing more injury to their 
friends than then foes, and thus the brunt of the work feU upon the 
Cavalry. The 9th Lancers made a succession of brilliant charges. One 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gim; the Captain (French) was killed, and the subaltern (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was left on the gromid for dead. Watson, 
Probyn, and Younghusband, with then three squadrons, cleared our 
right flank, capturing two guns and some standards ; and Hugh Gough, 
with his squadron, performed a similar duty on the left. 

Probyn greatly distinguished himself on this occasion. In one of 
the charges he got separated from his men, and was for a time 
surrounded by the enemy, two of whom he slew. In another charge 
he captured a standard. For these and numerous acts of gallantry 
during the Mutiny, he was, to the great delight of his many friends in 
the column, awarded the Victoria Cross. 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit of the rebels, when the 3rd 
European Eegiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort. This officer, being senior to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while he learnt the details of our position. Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Greathed’s 
order, and off we again started. 

We soon overtook the retreating foe, who every now and then toned 
and made an ineffectual stand. At the end of about four miles we 
came upon their camp ; it covered a considerable space, and must have 


* Native kettle-drum. 
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taken a long time to transport and pitch— a circumstance which made 
the ignorance on the part of the Agra authorities as to the close 
proximity of the enemy appear even more unaccountable than before. 

Our Infantry were now pretty well done up ; they had been on the 
move, with one or two short intervals, for nearly sixty hom’s, and the 
3rd Europeans were not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened period of inactivity in the fort, and clad, as they 
were, in thick scarlet uniform. The enemy, however, could not be 
allowed to carry off theh guns; so, leaving the Infantry to amuse 
themselves by making hay in the rebels’ camp, we pushed forward 
^vith the Cavaby and Artillery. It was a most exciting chase. 
Property of all sorts and descriptions fell into our- hands, and before 
we reached the Kari Naddi we had captmed thh*teen guns, some of 
them of large calibre, and a great quantity of ammunition. The 
enem 3 ^’s loss on this occasion was not very great, owing to the extra- 
ordinary facility with which Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particularly when crops are on the ground. 

"While watching a few of the rebel Cavaby making their escape 
along the opposite bank of the Kari Naddi, I noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry quenching theb 
thirst in the stream. Carried av/ay by excitement, they had managed 
to keep up with the pursuit, never thinliing of the inevitable trudge 
back to Agra, which meant that, by the time they arrived there, they 
would have accomphshed a march of not less than 70 miles without a 
halt, besides having had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers. 

Our casualties were shght: 12 officers and men were killed, 
54 wounded, and 2 missing, besides some 20 camp-followers killed and 
wounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy were almost as much taken by sur- 
prise as we were. They knew that we were on our way from Aligai’h, 
and had arranged (as we afterwards heard) with the people of the city 
to destroy the bridge of boats in time to prevent our crossing. But 
our movements were sufficiently rapid to prevent theb carrying theb 
intention into effect ; and although the insurgents were informed that 
we had actually crossed the river they refused to believe the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it. Theb incredulity 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their minds that these were only being prepared for the troops 
belonging to the Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory. 
Their astonishment first became Imown when they were repulsed by 
the 75th Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ^Arrah hliai! ye 
Dilitoliale liain ! ^ (I say, brother 1 these are the fellows from Delhi 1). 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and 13th October, partly to 
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rest the men and transport animals, but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty we had in getting out of the clutches of the North-West 
Provinces Government, the local authorities not caring to be left to 
their own resources. Our wounded were taken to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moti Masjid,* which exquisite httle building had been turned 
into a hospital. The men were well taken care of by the ladies, who 
seemed to think they could never do enough for the Delhi column. 

I now for the first time saw the lovely Taj Mahal — that beautiful, 
world-famed memorial of a man’s devotion to a woman, a husband’s 
undying love for a dead wife. I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable. Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying beauty and 
purity of this glorious conception. To those who have not already 
seen it, I would say : ‘ Go to India. The Taj alone is well worth the 
journey.’ 


OHAPTEE XXI. 

During our three days’ halt at Agra we were told the story of all that 
had haj)pened before we came, and a sad story it was of incapacity and 
neglected opportmiity. The Lieutenant-Governor, an able, intelligent 
man under ordinary circumstances, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no seK-rehance. Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
he allowed himself to be enthely led by men about him, who had not 
sufficient knowledge of Natives to enable them to grasp how com- 
pletely the latter’s attitude towards us had been changed by the loss of 
our military hold over the country.! 

Deaf to warnings from those who did understand the magnitude of 
the danger, the Lieutenant-Governor refused to listen to the Maharaja 
Scindia, who, hifluenced by the wise counsels of his astute and 
enhghtened minister, Dinkar Eao, told him that the whole Native 
army was disloyal, and that the men of his own (the Gwahor) 
Contingent! were as bad as the rest. The authorities refused to allow 

* Pearl Mosque. 

t ‘ Tliey regarded the Mutiny as a military revolt ; the rural disturbances as 
the work of the mobs. The mass of the people they considered as thoroughly 
loyal, attached to our rule as well from gi*atitude as from self-interest, being 
thoroughly conscious of the benefits it had conferred upon tliem. Holding 
these opinions, they did not comj^rehend either the nature or the magnitude 
of the crisis. To then inability to do so, many fives and much treasure were 
needlessly sacrificed.’ — ^The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 

X The Gwalior Contingent was raised in 1844, after the battles of Punniar 
and Maharaj pore, to replace the ti’oops of Maharaja Scindia ordered to be 
reduced. It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regunents of Cavalry, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, officered by British officers belonging to the 
Indian Ai’my, and paid for out of the revenues of districts ti-ansferred to 
British management. 
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the ladies and children at Gwalior to he sent into Agra for safety ; they 
objected to arrangements being made for accommodating the non- 
combatants inside the walls of the fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence in the Natives! and the 
sanction for supplies being stored in the fort was tardily and 
hesitatingly accorded. It was not, indeed, until the mutinous sepoys 
from Nimach and Nasirabad were within sixty miles of Agra that 
orders were given to put the fort in a state of defence and provision it, 
and it was not until they had reached Futtehpore Siltri, twenty- three 
miles from Agra, that the women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within the stronghold.* 

Fortunately, however, notwithstanding the intermittent manner in 
which instructions were issued, there was no scarcity of supplies, for, 
owing to the foresight and energy of Lieutenant Henry Chalmers, the 
executive Commissariat officer, assisted by that prince of contractors, 
Lalla Joti Persad, and ably supported by Mr. Eeade, the chdlian next 
in rank to the Lieutenant-Governor, food was stored in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the garrison, but for all the refugees from the 
surrounding districts, f 

Mr. Drummond, the magistrate of the district, who had from the 
first been the chief opponent of precautionary measures for the 
security of the residents, had the audacity to set the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s order for victualling the fort at defiance. He forbad grain 
or provisions behig sold to the Commissariat contractor, whose duty it 
was to collect supplies, and positively imprisoned one man for 
responding to the contractor’s demands. It was at this official’s 
instigation that the Native pohce force was largely increased, instead 
of bemg done away with altogether, as would have been the sensible 
course ; and as there was an insufficiency, of weapons wherewith to 
arm the augmentation, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst the Mahomedan 
police. So far was this infatuated belief in the loyalty of the Natives 
carried that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the 
Mahomedans 1 It was only on the mgent remonstrance of some of 
the mihtary officers that this preposterous scheme was abandoned. J 
The two Native regiments stationed at Agra were not disarmed until 
one of the British officers with them had been killed and another 
wounded. The gaol, -containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of 
a Native guard, although the superintendent, having reliable infor- 

‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. ' ^ 

t Throughout the campaign the Commissariat Department never failed ; 
the ti'oops were invariably well supplied, and, even during the longest 
marches, fresh bread was issued almost daily. 

$ ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Thornhill. 
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mation ih.vA the sepoys intended to mutiny, begged ih^t it miglit be 
replaced by Emopean soldiers. The Eieiitenam- Governor gave his 
consent to this mse precantion, but aiterwards not only allovv'ed 
himseli to be persnaded to let ihe Native guard remain, but authorized 
the removal 01 the European superintendent, on the plea 01 his being 
an alarmist.'^ 

On the 4 th July JE*. Colvin, the Eieutenant'Governor, whose health 
had been very indinerent for some time, was induced, much against 
his will, to retire to the fort, and for the time being the management 
of anahs passed into the hands of Brigadier Polwhele. There was 
little improvement — indecision reigned supreme. Noivuthstanding 
that the gradual approach 01 the mutineers from Gwalior and 
Nashabad uns well knovrn, no preparations were made, no plan of 
action decided upon. Polwhele, who w^rs a brave old soldier, and had 
seen .a great deal of service, had, indeed, uisely come to the con- 
clusion that the rebels would never venture to attack a ioit like Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would in all probability continue their 
march towards Delhi. The available troops numbered less than 

1.000 enective men, and Polwhele felt that, by going out to attack the 
enemy, there would be a grave risk of the seat of government falling 
into the hands of the dlsanected police and city people. 

Eniortunately, however, the Brigitdier allowed himseli to be over- 
imled, and when the mutineers vrere reported to have arrived at 
Shahganjj four miles from Agra, he gave uuy to the cry to * Go out 
and do something ’ ' and issued orders for the troops to fall in. 

A series of mishaps then occurred. It was one o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 5 th July before the columnf v,*as ready to start ; the 
men in their thick red uniform sunered greatly from the heat and 
thirst : the enemy, 9,000 strong, 's^ith tvrelve guns, instead of being at 
Shahganj, were found to be strongly entrenched at Sarsia, some 
distance fanher on. A protmeted engitgement then took place, and 
our troops, having expended all their ammunition, were obliged to 
retreat, learag many dead and a gun on the held. 

Meanwlhle the city and cantonment were in a state 01 uproar. The 
first gun was the signal for the guard at the gaol to release the 

5.000 pnsoners, u'ho, as they appeared in the streets, still wearing 
their fetters, caused a perfect panic amongst the respectable in- 
habitants; while the evil-disposed made for the cantonment, to 
plunder, burn, and murder. Some of the residents vrho had not 
sought shelter in the fort, confident that our troops would gain an easy 

^ • The Indian Mutiny/ Thornhill. 

f It consisted of the 3 rd European Peginient, 56 S strong, a battery of Pield 
Artillery, with Native drivers and a few European Artilleryinen, and about 
100 nio'dnted Militia and Voinnteers, composed of oriicers, civilians and others 
who had taken refuge in Agra, 
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^’ictorjj on hearing of their defeat hirrried all speed to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succeeded^ reaching it ; but a few 
were overtaken and killed by the mob, aided by the trusted police, who 
had early in the day broken into open mutiny.* 

"With one or two exceptions the officials, military and civil alike, 
were utterly demoralized b}' all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of then- own imbecility. For two days no one was allowed to 
leave the fort or approach from the outside. Within was dire 
confusion ; without, the mob had it all their own way. 

Early in August a despatch was received from the Governor-General 
acknowledgmg the receipt of the report on the fight of the 5th July, 
and directing that Brigadier Polwhele should be removed from the 
command of his brigade. On the 9th September jMr. Cohfin died ; he 
never recovered the shock of the Alutiny. As a Lieutenant-Governor 
in peace-time he was considered to have shown great ability in the 
management of his pro'S'ince, and he was highly respected for his 
uprightness of character. One cannot but feel that it was in a great 
measure due to his falling health that, when the time of trial came, he 
was unable to accept the responsibility of directing affairs himself, or 
to act with the promptitude and decision which were demanded from 
all those occupying prominent positions in 1857. 

Mr. Beade, the next senior civilian, assumed charge of the govern- 
ment on !Mr. Cohnn’s death, until orders were received from the 
Government of India vesting the supreme authority in a military 
officer, and appointing Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the Bengal Engineers, 
to be Mr. Cohin’s successor with the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lord Canning was doubtless induced to make this 
selection in consequence of the courage and ability Colonel Fraser had 
displayed dui*mg the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
ad’s'ice he had given to the Lieutenant -Govern or in the early days of 
the outbreak — advice which imfortimately was ignored. jMt. Beade, 
who had proved himself woirhy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and unqualified support, but that officer, like his 
predecessor, was in bad health, and found it difficult to exercise the 
much-needed control. A constant state of panic continued to exist, 
and no reliable information could be obtained of what was going on 
even in the immediate neighbourhood. The relief afi;brded by the 
news of the fall of Delhi was great, but short-lived, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the whole rebel army had fled n-om Delhi 
and was hastening towards Agi-a, and that the mutineers from Gwalior 
and Central India were advancing to attack the fort. Again all was 
confusion. Beports as to the movements of the enemy were never 
he same for two days together ; at last what appeared to be authentic 

* The police were suspected of hsrag iavited the insurgents who defeated 
Polwhele to Agra. 
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intelligence was received : the Gwalior troops were said to be close at 
hand, and those urgent appeals for assistance which were sent to 
Greathed caused us to turn our steps towards Agra. 

Our object having been attained, we were all anxious to depart. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, was quite as anxious that we should 
remain; firmly believing that the Gwalior troops would reappear, he 
suggested that we should follow them up at least as far as Dholpur ; 
but this proposal Greathed firmly refused to accede to. The orders he 
had received were to open up the country^ between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and he had not forgotten the little note from Havelock 
discovered in the fakir’s platter. 

At last the column was allowed to leave. The evening before our 
departure Norman and I called on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-bye. We found Colonel Fraser greatly depressed, and inclined to 
take a most gloomy view of the situation, evidently thinking the 
restoration of our rule extremely doubtful. His last words to us were, 
‘ We shall never meet again.’ f He looked extremely ill, and his state 
of health probably accounted for his gloomy forebodings. We, on the 
contrary, were full of health and hope. Having assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way through the Doab, and the troops we were 
serving with having recently achieved a decisive victory at Agra over a 
foe four times their number, we never doubted that success would 
attend us in the future as in the past, and we were now only anxious 
to join hands with Havelock, and assist in the relief of the sufferers 
besieged in Lucknow. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 

Cn the 14th Cctober we moved camp to the left banli of the Jumna, 
where we were joined by a small party of Artillerymen with two 
18-pounder guns, and some convalescents belonging to the regiments 
with us, who had been left behind at Delhi — 300 in aU. Cur camp 
was pitched in a pretty garden called the Eambagh, only a short 
distance from Agra, where we gave a picnic to the ladies who had been 
so kind to our wounded men — a rough sort of entertainment, as may 
be imagined, but much enjoyed by the easily-pleased people who had 
been prisoners for so long, to whom the mere getting away from the 
fort for a few hours was a relief. 

Cn the morning of the 15th we commenced our march towards 
Mainpuri, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 
* Known as the Doab. 

f Colonel Fraser died within nine months of our leaving Agra. 
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on the 18tli. While on our way there, Hope Grant, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, aiTivecl in camp to take over the command of the column. 
He had remained at Delhi when superseded by Greathed, and being 
naturall}^ indignant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
against it, and succeeded in getting the order appointmg Greathed to 
the command cancelled. 

Had an officer been speciall^^ selected on account of his possessing a 
more intimate acquaintance with Native soldiers and a longer ex- 
perience of India, Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted the 
inevitable. But Greathed did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops as Hope Grant did ; he had seen no. service before he 
came to Delhi, and while there had no opportunity- of showing that he 
possessed any particular qualification for command ; he certainly did 
not exliibit any while in charge of the column, and everyone in the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its leader. 

The Baja of Mainpuri, who had openly joined the rebels, fled the 
day before we marched in, leaving behind him several guns and a 
quantity of iDowder. We halted on the 20th, blew up his fort and 
destroyed the powder. The European part of the station was in ruins, 
but a relation of the Baja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from being iDlundered, and he made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees. 

The civilians of the Mampuri district were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, and took advantage of our escort to retin-n to theh station. We 
had also been joined by some officers whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment; they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the limited number of British 
officers attached to these corps had been considerably reduced by the 
constantly recurring casualties. One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as he told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawnpore and his subsequent experiences is, I thinlc, 
worth repeating. 

In the month of May Carey went mto AVheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of the garrison; a few days before the investment, 
however, Sh Plenry Lam’ence sent his Mihtary Secretary, Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, to Cawnpore, to report on what course events were 
taking at that place, and, if possible, to communicate with Delhi. His 
escort was the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavaby. Hayes had already made 
Carey’s acquamtance, and, on finding him at Cawnpore, asked him to 
accorupany him to Delhi, which invitation Carey gladly accepted. 
When they got close to Be war, where the road to Mainpuri branched 
off, Hayes, wishing to gain information bom the civil authorities as to 
the state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
off to the. latter place with Carey, having first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and having arranged with the British officers 
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to catch them up at the end of the next da^^’s march. The following 
day, as the two friends approached the encamping ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marching 
steadily along the road in regular formation; there was nothing to 
warn them that it had revolted, for as there were only three British 
officers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed. 

Suddenly, when thej^- had got within two or three hundred 3'ards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke into shouts and 3"ells, 
and, brandishing their swords, galloped towards Hayes and Care^^ who, 
turning their horses, made Avith all ]possible speed back towards Main- 
puri. Haj^es, Avho was an indifferent rider, was soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, Avhile Care^^ one of the best horsemen in the armj^ and 
beautifuhy mounted, escaped ; the soioars folloAved him for some dis- 
tance, but a vdde irrigation cut, Avhich he alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursuit. Care^^ reached his destination in safet}^, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mainpuri, sought refuge in the Agra 
fort, where ho spent the following five months. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three British officers Avith the escort had been 
murdered by the soioars shortty before Haj^es and Carey came in sight. 

On the 21st October Ave reached BoAvar, the junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Eatehgarh, and CaAvnpore, at AAdhch point the 
Brigadier received a communication from Sir James Outram, written 
in Greek character, from the Lucknow Eesidencj^ begging -that aid 
might be sent as soon as xDossible, as provisions were running short.* 
The note Avas rolled uid inside a quill, Avhich the Native messenger had 
cunninglj^ concealed in the heart of his thick Avahdng-stick. Outram’s 
urgent summons determined the Brigadier to push on. So the next 
day Ave made a march of twentj^-eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
the 23rd Ave reached Miran -Id- Serai, close to the ruined Hindu city of 
Kanoj. 

The same day I Avent on as usual Avith a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of the quantity and description of supplies stored in the 
Residency had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when the Mutiiw broke 
out. Captain James, tlie energetic Commissariat officer, on receiving Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s order to provision the Residency, spent Ids time riding 
about the country buying supplies of all descriptions, Avhich were stored 
whercA^er room could be found for them. James was very severely wounded 
at the hglit at Chinhut, and Avas incapacitated the greater part of the siege. 
It was only by degrees that some of the siq3plies Avere discovered ; no one 
knew hoAV much liad been collected, and no record of the quantities issued 
from day to day could be kept. When Outram joined hands with Inglis, his 
first question Avas, ‘ Hoav much food is there V Thanks to Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s foresight, there Avas an ample suppty, not only for the original 
garrison, but for the numbers by Avhich it was augmented on the arrival of 
the relieving force. Of this, hoAvever, Outram must have been ignorant Avhen 
he despatched the little note to Avhich I haA^e alluded in the text. 
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and had passed through the town, when I was fired upon by a party of 
the rebels, consisting of some 300 Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, having heard of the approach of the column, were trying to 
get away before it arrived. Their Cavalry and Infantry were on the 
opposite banic of a fairly wide stream, called the Kali Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon. I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the advance guard, which 
hastened to my assistance. A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry fled, and we, crossing the stream, had a smart gallop after 
them for about four miles oyer a fine grassy plam. On we flew, 
Probyn’s and Watson’s squadrons leading the way in parallel lines, 
about a mile apart, I was with the latter, and we had a running 
fight till we reached the Ganges, into which plunged those of the 
sotoars whom we had not been able to overtake ; we reined up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives struggling in the water, men and horses 
rolling over each other ; they were gradually carried down by the swiftly 
running strec^m, and but a very few reached the opposite bank. 

Our casualties were trifling, only some half-dozen men wounded, 
while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre. Watson had 
the forefinger of his right hand badl^' cut in an encounter with a young 
soioar ; I chaffed him at aUowmg himself to be nearly cut down b}^ a 
mere boy, upon which he laughingly retorted : ‘ Well, boy or not, he 
was bigger than you.’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
having the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while in action, instead 
of being carried in the bucket, as is the custom with our British 
Cavalr3^ Several of the enemy’s loose horses were gomg about with 
carbines on their saddles, while their dismounted riders were at an 
enormous disadvantage in trying to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversaries with only their swords. I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved from a fierce cut across the spine by having his 
carbine on his back. More recent experience has quite satisfied me 
that this is the only way this weapon should be carried when actual 
fighting is gomg on. 

Three more marches brought us to Cawnpore, where we arrived on 
the 26th October. 

We now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ story of Cawnpore.’ 
We were told how, owing to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced behef in 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom he had served for upwards of 
half a centur^q and to the confiding old soldier’s trust in the fiiendship 
of the miscreant Nana, and in the latter’s abihty to defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to take precautionary measnres 
for laying in supplies or for fortifying the two exposed barracks which, 
for some unaccountable reason, had been chosen as a place of refugc-j 
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instead of the easily defensible and well-stored magazine. Onr visit to 
this scene of suffering and disaster Vv*as more harrowing than it is in the 
power of words to express; the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave rise to, were quite maddening, and could not but 
increase tenfold the feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutineers in other places had 
aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. Tresses of hair, pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, books crumpled and torn, bits of work and scraps of 
music, just as they had been left by the wretched owners on the fatal 
morning of the 27th June, when they started for that terrible walk to 
the boats provided by the Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate.'^ 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffering those thou- 
sand Christian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
dining twenty-one days of misery and anxiety^ their numbers hourly 
diminished by disease, privation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the ruined, roofless barracks, with 
their hastily constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence), one marvelled how* 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have held out for three long weeks against 
the thousands of disciplined troops and hordes ot armed retainers w'hom 
the Nana was able to bring to the attack. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with w*hich we looked on the 
Sati-Choui’a Ghat, where w’as perpetrated the basest of ail the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy ;t or the intense sadness and indignation which 

* On the 25tli June, after twenty-one days of intense suffering— with his 
numbers so reduced as to render further defence scarcely possible, with 
starvation staring him in the face, and with no hope of succour — Sir Hugh 
Wheeler most reluctantly consented to capitulate. The first overtures were 
made by the Nana, who, despairing of being able to capture the position, and 
with disaffection in his own camp, sent the following message to the General : 

‘ All those who are in no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and 
are willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 
This missive, which was without signature, was in the handwriting of Azimula 
Khan, a Mahomedan who had been employed by the Nana, as his Agent in 
England, and was addressed, ‘To the subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria.’ General Wheeler agreed to give up the fortification, the 
treasiu’e, and the Artillery, on condition that each man should be allowed to 
carry his arms and sixty rounds of anununition, that carriages should be 
provided for the conveyance of the wounded, the women, and the children, 
and that boats, with a sufliciency of flour, should be ready at the neighbouring 
(jhat (landing- pdace). The Nana accepted these conditions, and three officers 
of tlie garrison were depnited to go to the river and see that the boats were 
properly prepared. They foimd about forty boats moored, and apparently 
ready for depjarture, emd in their* presence a show of p)utting supjprlies on board 
was made. 

t The Nana never intended that one of the garrison should leave Cavmpore 
alive, and during the night of the 26th June he arranged with Tantia Topi to 
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overpowered ns as we followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well born and delicately nurtured) wended 
their w^eary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet the terrible fate 
awaitmg them. After their husbands and protectors had been slain, 
the wretched company of widows and orphans w^ere first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the little iSTative hut, where they were 
doomed to live through tw’o more weeks of intensest misery, until al 
length the end came, and the last scene in that long drama of foulest 
treachery and unequalled brutality was enacted. Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their little children, as my readers will remember, 
were miu’dered as the sound of Havelock’s avenging guns was heard. 

We found at Cawmpore some men who had fought their w\ay from 
Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from w*hom we heard of the difii- 
culties they had encountered on their w’ay, and the subsequent hard- 
ships the gallant little force had to endure in its attempts to reach 
Lucknow^ They also told us that Havelock and Outram, with only 
3,179 men of all arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded in forcing their 
w'ay through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to be them- 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast multitude of the enemy, 
w’ho for three w^hole months had vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the Kesidency. 

At Cawnpore there were very few troops. The Head-Quarters of 
the 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some recovered invalid; 
belonging to regiments which had gone to Lucknow, had held it fo] 
more than a month, within an entrenchment thrown up on the rive; 
bank to protect the bridge of boats. Just before w'e arrived four 
companies of the 93rd Highlanders had marched in. It w'as the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I w*as duly impressed by 
then fine physique, and not a httle also by their fine dress. They 
certainly looked splendid in their bonnets and kilts — a strildng contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at the Sati-Choiira Ghat to open tire upon 
the Europeans he had been unable to conquer as soon as the embarkation had 
been effected and they could no longer defend themselves and their helpless 
companions in misery. The river was low and the boats were aground, having 
been pmposely drawn close to the shore. When the last man had stepped on 
board, at a given signal the boatmen jumped into the waiter and waded to the 
bank. They had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch of most 
of the boats ; this soon blazed up, and as the flames rose and the dry wood 
crackled, the troops in ambush on the shore opened fire. Officers and men 
tried in vain to push off the boats ; three only floated, and of these two drifted 
to the opposite side, where sepoys w'ere waiting to murder the passengers. 
The third boat floated dowm the stream, and of the number on board four 
eventually escaped — Lieutenants Thomson and Delafosse, both of the 53rd 
bTative Infantry, Private Wurphy of the S4th Foot, and Gunner Sullivan, of 
the Bengal Artillery. The rest of the officers and men w'ere killed or drowned, 
and the women and children who escaped were carried off* as prisoners. 
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to my war-worn, travel-stained comrades of the Movable Column. An 
avant coicrier of the Naval Brigade had also come in, sent on by 
Captain William Peel, of PI.M.S. Slicmnon, to arrange for the rest of 
the blue-jackets who were about to arrive — the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who had ever been sent on duty so far up the country as 
Cawnpore. 

Other troops were rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to England were da% arriving, having hurried out to 
join their different regiments in various parts of India. Amongst 
these was an old friend and brother subaltern of mme, Augustus Otway 
Majuie, whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. to help me, for there was now more work to be done than 
I could well get through. 

The day after our arrival at Cawnpore we heard that the new 
Commander-in- Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evening to take command of the force with which he hoped to effect 
the rehef of the Lucknow garrison, and mth tins news came an order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Colin to get into communication with the 
Alambagh, a small garden-house not quite two miles from the cit}" of 
Lucknow, built by one of the Begums of the ex-King of Oudh, in 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had been left 
in charge of a small detachment, when Outram and Havelock advanced 
towards the Eesidency on the 25th September. 

On the 30th October we left Cawnpore, and crossed the Ganges into 
Oudh, taking with us the four companies of the 93rd Highlanders, and 
the men belonging to Havelock’s force, whom I have mentioned as 
having been left behind on account of sickness. 

On the 31st we were at Bani bridge, more than half-way to the 
Alambagh, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directing him to 
halt until Sir Cohn Campbell (who had got as far as Cawnpore) should 
arrive. 

Hope Grant did not think the ground we were on well adapted for a 
prolonged halt ; that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Ma^me to 
reconnoitre the country for a more suitable place. We fixed upon 
an open plain at the village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow. We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people in the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killing one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
main road ; so we were careful to examine Bhantira and all the 
neighbourmg villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy. 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7 a.m., instead of before daybreak as usual. Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a couple of sowars, and reached the site we had 
chosen for the camp without meeting a single suspicious - looking 
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individual. We then sent back the escort to bring up the camp colour- 
men, and while waiting for them, we entered into conversation with 
some passing pilgrims, who told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure holy water from the Ganges. Suddenly a bullet whizzed 
over our heads, fired from the direction from which we had just 
come. Looking back, to our amazement we saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of betw’een three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column. The whole plain was alive with them. 
When they saw they were observed, they advanced towards us, shout- 
ing and firing. Fortunately for us, we had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted with the country the previous da^q and instantly realized 
that escape by our right (as we faced Lucknow) was impossible, because 
of a huge impassable j/wZ. There was another y/wZ to our left front, but 
at some little distance off, and our only chance seemed to be in riding 
hard enough to get round the enemy’s flank before they could get 
close enough to this jliil to stop us. 

Accordmgl^q we put spurs to our horses and galloped as fast as they 
could carry us to oiu’left; the enemy- turned in the same chrection, and 
made for a village we must pass, and which we could see was already 
occupied. The firing got hotter' and more uncomfortable as we neared 
this village, the walls of which we skirted at our best possible pace. 
We cleared the village, and hoped we had distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly we came upon a deep nulla. Majme got safely to the otJier 
side, but my horse stumbled and rolled over with me into the. water at 
the bottom. In the fall my hand was slightly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinldng we might have to fight for our fives ; the blood 
flowed freely, and made the reins so sfipper^^ when I tried'to remount, 
that it was with considerable difficulty I got into the saddle. The 
enemy were already at the edge of the nulla, and preparing to fire, so 
there was no time to be lost. I struggled through the water and up the 
opposite bank, and ducking zny head to avoid the shots, now coming 
thick and fast, galloped straight into some high cultivation in which 
Mayne had already sought shelter. Finally we succeeded in making 
our way to the main body of the force, where we fomid Hope Grant in 
great anxiety about us, as he had heard the firing and knew we were 
ahead. The dear old fellow evinced his satisfaction at our safe return 
by shaking each of us heartily by the hand, repeating over and over 
again in his quick, quaint way, ‘ Well, my boys, w^ell, my boys, very 
glad to have you back ! never thought to see you again.’ The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast bod}^ of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who in those days were all armed 
warriors, and who spent theh time chiefly m fighting with each other. 
As we approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled in every 
dhection, spreading over the plain and concealing themselves m the 
long grass. We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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escaped. Favoured by the high crops, they disappeared with that jj 

marvellous celerity with which Natives can ahnost instantly become j* 

invisible, leaving in our possession a 9-x)ounder brass gun. On this I* 

occasion we had thirty killed and wounded. 

We could not at the time understand where the men had sprung 
from who so suddenly attacked us ; but it afterwards transpired that 
some powerful zemindars^ in the neighbourhood had collected all the ‘ ^ 

forces they could get together, and established them after dark in the j 

very villages we had so carefully examined the previous afternoon and 1 

had found completely deserted, with the mtention of falling upon the j 

column as it passed in the early morning. The unusuall}^ late hour | 

at which the march was made, however, disconcerted their little plan, |! 

and giving up all hope of the force coming that day, they consoled 
themselves by trying to get hold of Mayne and myself. 

We halted on the 3rd and 4th November. On the 5th, Hope Grant i 

sent a force to the Alambagh for the purpose of escorting a long line of ’ : 

carts and camels laden with provisions and ammunition, which the ! 

Commander-in- Chief was desnous of having near at hand, in case the } 

relief of the Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera- . i 

tion than he hoped or anticipated it was likely to be. . ‘ ‘ 

As we neared the Alambagh the enemy’s guns opened on us from - 
our right, while their Cavalry threatened us on both flanks. They were . i!.. 

easily disposed of, and we deposited the stores, receiving in exchange a ’ -^1 

number of sick and wounded who were to be sent back to Cawnpore. j| 

A curious incident happened at the Alambagh. I was employed i| 

inside the enclosure, when all at once I heard a noise and commotion 
some little distance off. Getting on to the roof, I looked over the ,* 

plain, and saw our troops flying in every direction ; there was no j: 

firing, no enemy in sight, but evidentl}’’ something was wrong ; so I 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found . 
that the ignominious flight of our troops was caused by infmdated bees ' 
which had been disturbed by an officer of the 9th Lancers thought- jl 

lessly thrustmg a lance into their nest. There were no serious conse- !' 

quences, but the Higlxlanders were heard to remark on the unsuitability j 

of their dress for an encounter with an enemy of that description. |: 

On the 9th November Sir Colin Campbell joined the column, accom- 
panied by his Chief of the Staff, Brigadier- General Mansfield, f ' l i 

The following mornmg we were surprised to hear that a European ’*» 

from the Lucknow garrison had arrived m camp. Allw^ere keen to see ] 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
in the Eesidency for so long ; but the new-comer was the bearer of 

Permanent occupiers of the land, either of the landlord class, as in ' 
Bengal, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, as in ’ 

the Punjab. ■ 

t Afterwards General Lord Sandhurst, G.C.B., G.O.S. I. I 
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very important information from Sir James Outram, and to prevent 
any chance of its getting about, the Commander-in- Chief kept the 
messenger, Mr. Kavaiiagh, a close prisoner in his own tent. 

Outram, being anxious that the officer in command of the relieving 
force should not follow the same route taken by himself and Havelock, 
and wishing to communicate his ideas more at length than was possible 
in a note conveyed as usual by a spy, Kavanagh, a clerk in an office in 
Lucknow, pluckily volunteered to carry a letter. It was an offer which 
appealed to the heart of the ‘ Bayard of the East,’ as Outram has been 
called, and just such an errand as he himself, had he 
been in a less responsible position, would have delighted to undertake. 
Outram thoroughly understood the risk of the enterprise, and idaced it 
clearly before the brave volunteer, who, nothing daunted, expressed his 
readiness to start at once, and his confidence in being able to reach 
the British camp. 

Disguised as a Native, and accompanied by a man of Oudh, on whose 
courage and loyalty he was convinced he could rely, Kavanagh left the 
Besidency after dark on the 9th and got safely across the Gumti. He 
and his guide remained in the suburbs mixmg with the people until the 
streets might be expected to be pretty well empty, when they re-crossed 
the river and got safely through the city. They were accosted more 
than once on their way, but were sowed by the readiness of the Native, 
who it had been arranged should ansv-er all inquiries, though Kavanagh, 
having been born and bred m the country, could himself speak the 
language fluently. On the morning of the 10th they made themselves 
known to a piquet of Punjab Cavalry on duty near the Alambagh. 

Outram, lorofiting by his own experience, wished the relieving 
column to be spared having to fight its way through the streets of 
Lucknow. This was aU the more necessary because the enemy, calcu- 
lating on our following the same route as before, had destroyed the 
bridge over the canal and made extensive preparations to oppose our 
advance in that dhection. Outram explamed his views most clearly, 
and sent with his letter a plan on which the line he proposed we should 
take was plainly marked. He recommended that the advance should 
be made by the DiUiusha*^* and Martiniere,f and that the canal should 


* The Dilkiisha house was built at tlie beginning of the century by a king 
of Oudh as a hunting-box and country residence, and close to it he cleared 
away the jungle and laid out a large park, which he stocked with herds of 
deer and other game. 

t Tlie Martinih*e was built by Claude Martin, a French soldier of fortune, 
who came out to India, under Count dc Lally, in the stimng days of 1/5/. 
In 1761 he was taken prisoner by the English at Pondicherry and sent to 
Bengal. After tlie conclusion of the war he enlisted in the English Army, 
and on attaining the rank of Captain he got permission to attach liimself to 
the Court of the King of Oudli, where lie soon obtained supreme influence, 
and became to all practical purposes Prime Minister. He remained an officer 
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be crossed by the bridge nearest the Gumti. Outram showed his 
mihtar^^ acumen in suggesting this route, as our right flank would be 
covered by the river, and therefore could only be molested by a com- 
paratively distant fire. Sir Colin, appreciating all the advantages 
pointed out, readil}’ accepted and strictly adhered to this plan of 
advance, except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bridge, we 
forded it a little nearer the river, a wise divergence from Outram’s 
recommendation, and one which he would assuredly have advised had 
he been aware that the canal was fordable at this spot, as it kept us 
altogether clear of the streets. 

Outram did not touch in his des]3atch upon any question but the all- 
important one of how the junction between his own and the relieving 
forces could best be effected. Man^’- other matters, however, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the Commander-in- Chief before he could 
proceed. He had to determine wdiat was to be done to secure the 
safet}^ of the women and children in the Eesidency, after the first most 
pressing duty of relieving the garrison had been accomplished. Cawn- 
pore w’as again in great danger from the Gwalior mutineers, who, 
foiled at Agra, and findhig that the Maharaja Sindhia would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under the orders of the 
Bani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of to carryout the massacre of the Sati-Choura Ghat ; led by 
this man the rebels were seriously threatening Cawnpore, and it -was 
necessary to take steps for its security. Then again the city of 
Lucknow had to be thought of ; its capture and the restoration of 
British authority were alilve essential, but our Chief knew that he had 
neither the time nor the means at his disposal to undertake this im- 
portant operation at once. He therefore made up his mind that so 
soon as the Besidenc^' had been relieved he would withdraw altogether 
from Lucknow, and place a force at the Cawnpore side of the city, to 
form the nucleus of the army wdth w^hich he hoped later on to take the 
place, and to keep open commimication with his Head-Quarters, wBile 
he himself should hurry back to Cawnpore, taking with him all the 
non-combatants and the sick and wounded. 


of the East India Company’s Service, and at the time of his death held the 
rank of Major-General. He amassed a large fortune, and by his will founded 
colleges at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, the place of his birth. His 
directions that his liouse at the former place should never be sold, but should 
‘ serve as a college for educating children and men in the English language 
and religion,’ were carried out by the British Government, and ^lartin lies 
buried in its vaiUt- 
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CHAPTER. XXIII. 

The next morning, tlio 11th, I had the honour of making the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s acquaintance. The manner of my introduction was 
peculiarly unceremonious. I had left 1113^ own tent to be repah’cd at 
Gawnpore, and was sharing one with Norman, who w^as well knoT\m to, 
and greatly believed in b^q His Exeellenc3% whose Brigade-Major he 
had been at Peshawar. Before we w'erc out of bed we heard Sir 
Colin’s voice outside. He had come to speak to Norman about his 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to be of a 
ver3^ confidential nature, and it v/as too dark for him to see me, I asked 
Norman to make m3^ presence known. Sh Colin said to Norman 
somewhat roughty, ‘ V^Tio is he?’ and on 1113^ name being mentioned, 
he asked if I were to be trusted. Norman having vouched for m}^ 
discretion, the old Chief was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely interesting discussion on Outram’s letter, Kavanagh’s descrip- 
tion of the state of affahs in the Residenc}^ and the manner in which 
it was best to carry out Outram’s recommendations. 

That same afternoon the Commander-m- Chief reviewed the column, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 3,500 Infantiy, with 
42 guns.* The parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Brigadier- General, and put in executive 
command of the whole force. 

Sir Colin spoke a few insphiting words to each regiment and batterj", 
being particularl3^ appreciative and complimentary in his remarks to 

* Besides the troops from Delhi, the force consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, 
with eiglit heavy guns and howitzers ; j\Iiddleton’s Pield Battci^vof Royal 
Artillery (the first that had ever served in India), and two companies" of 
garrison Ro3'al Artillery, under Travers and Longden, equipped witli heavy 
guns and mortars ; a company of Royal Engineers under Lieutenant Lennox, 
y.C. a few Bengal, and two newly-raised companies of Punjab Sappers ; the 
93rd Highlanders, Head- Quarters and wing of the 23rd RoyallYelsh Fusiliers, 
and of the 53rd Foot ; part of the 82nd Foot, and detachments of the 5th 
Fusiliers, 64th, 78t]i, S4th, and 90th Foot, and Madras Fusiliers, regiments 
which liad gone into the Residency with Outram and Havelock. The Infantry 
was brigaded as follows : 

Wing 53rd Foot 
93rd Highlanders 
Battalion of detachments 
4th Punjab Infantry 
Sth Foot 

Battalion of detachments 
2 nd Punjab Infantry 
Wing 23rd Fusiliers 
Two companies 82nd Foot 


Commanded b}^ Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope, 93rd Highlanders. 


Commanded by Brigadier Greatlied, Sth Foot 

Commanded hj Brigadier D. Russell, 84th 
Foot. 


1 Afterwards General Sir AVilbraham Lennox, A’^.C., K.C.B, 
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the Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers : and, considering what they had accomphshed, there vv’as 
nothing invidious in the Chief's singling them out. The Bengal 
Artillery came in for a large share of praise ; he had a strong liking for 
them, having been with them on service,"^ and seen of what good stuff 
they were made. He recognized several old acquaintances amongst 
the officers, and freely expressed his satisfaction at having such rehable 
batteries to help him in the hazardous operation he was about to under- 
take. He was careful also to say Oj ievi words of commendation to the 
four squadrons of Punjab Gavaky, and the two regiments of Punjab 
Infantry, the only iSiative troops, except the Sappers, with the column. 

That evening orders were issued for a march to the Hambagh the 
following morning. It may perhaps seem as if Sir Colin was rather 
leisurely in his movements, but he had ascertained that the Lucknow 
garrison w’as in no immediate want of food, as had been reported, and 
he was determined to leave nothing undone to ensure the success of 
the undertaking. He personally attended to the smallest detail, and 
he had to arrange for the transport of the sick and wounded, and the 
women and children, shut up in the Eesidency, numbering in aU not 
less than fifteen hundred souls. 

Everything being ready, we began our march towards Lucknowj 
one and all eager to have a share in the rescue of our suffering 
countrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
in relieving soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassing duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest privations. 

^Ye had proceeded but a short distance, when the advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns in position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad. An extensive sw’amp protected the enemy’s right flank, 
while on their left were a number of water-cuts and broken ground. 
The Infantry and Artillery wBeeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, wBile Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
see if he could find a w*ay through the apparently impassable sw’amp 
to the enemy’s right and rear. Bourchier’s battery coming up in the 
nick of time, the hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, having 
succeeded in getting through the jhiL made a most plucky charge, m 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy. For 
his gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was aw'arded the Yictoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to win this much- coveted dis- 
tinction. 

The next morning xAdrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, v/as 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but finding it evacuated, he blew up 
one of the wnlls, and so rendered it indefensible. 

On the afternoon of the 13th I accompanied the Commander-in- 

* Sir Colin Campbell had served throughout the Punjab Campaign and on 
the Peshawar frontier. 
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Chief in a reconnaissance towards the Charbagh bridge and the left 
front of the Alambagh, a ruse to deceive the enemy as to the real line 
of our advance. AYhen riding along he told me, to my infinite pride 
and delight, that I was to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkusha. The first thing I did on returning to camp was to find 
a good guide. We had only about five miles to go ; but it was 
necessary to make sure that the direction taken avoided obstacles 
which might impede the passage of the Artillery. I was fortimate in 
finding a fairly intelligent Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take me by a track over which guns could 
travel. I never let this man out of m}^ sight, and made him show me 
enough of the road to convmce me he knew the way and meant fair 
dealing. 

The xVlambagh now proved most useful ; all our camp equipage was 
packed inside the enclosure, for we took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores were left there. A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constructed on the highest point of the building, by means of 
which we were able to communicate with the Kesidency. It was put 
in Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next morning, 
and that they were to take three days’ rations in their haversacks ; 
while sufficient for fourteen days was to be carried by the Com- 
missariat. ■ 

Just before we started on the 14th November we were strengthened 
by the arrival of 200 of the Military Train equipped as Cavahw, two 
Madi’as Horse Artillery guns, and another company of jMadi’as 
Sappers. 

Captain Moir, of the Bengal Artillery, was placed in charge of the 
Alambagh, with a garrison consisting of the 75th Foot, 50 of the 
regiment of Ferozepore^"^ and a few Artillerymen. The 75th was the 
first regiment to move down from the hills when the news of the out- 
break at Meerut reached Head- Quarters ; it had done grand service, had 
suffered heavily dining the siege of Delhi, and had well earned, and 
badly needed, a rest. It was now’ only 300 strong, and had lost in six 
months 9 officers, in action and from disease, besides 12 wounded. 
The officers were all friends of mine, and I was very sorry to leave 
them behind, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good-hearted 
Irishman, and an excellent officer. 

"We marched at 9 a.m., keeping to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort. We then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavahy lines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race-comse is marked out. On reaching tliis point 
the Dilkusha came in sight about a mile in front. As we approached, 
a few shots were fired at us ; but the enemy rapidly disappeared as the 
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Cavalry and Horse Artiller^^ followed by the Infantr^^ of the advance 
guard, in skirmishing order, passed through an opening which had 
been hastily made in the wall of the enclosure. 

The gallop across the Dilkusha park was quite a prett}^ sight : deer, 
which had been quietly browsing, bounded away on all sides, 
frightened by our approach and the rattle of the guns ; while the 
routed sepoys flew down the grassy slope leading to the Martiniere. 
We reined up for a few seconds to look at the view which opened out 
before us. In front rose the fluted masonry column of the Martiniere, 
123 feet high ; directly behind, the picturesque building itself, and in 
the distance the domes and minarets of the mosques and palaces 
within the city of Lucknow; all looked bright and fair in the 
morning sun. 

We could see that the Martiniere was occupied ; a crowd of sepoys 
were collected round the building ; and as we showed omselves on 
the brow of the hill, a number of round shot came tumbling in 
amongst us. 

Eemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, Boin’chier’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captain Hard}^, now came into action, 
and under cover of their fire the 8th Foot and 1st battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of the Martiniere, 
while the Cavah\y pursued them as far as the canal. 

On - this occasion m^^ friend Watson greatly distinguished himself. 
Enthely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at once 
engaged with its leader- and six of the front men; ho fought gallantly, 
but the unequal contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Probyh, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
800 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance. For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,’ Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Victoria Cross, 
which he duly received. ” 

By noon on the 14th we had occupied the DiUvusha and Martiniere, 
and placed our outposts along the right banl^ of the canal from the 
river to the pomt immediate^ opposite Banks’s house. The left bank 
was held in force by the rebels. Early in the afternoon I went with 
Hope Grant, accompanied by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and we succeeded in finding a place by which the whole force 
crossed two days later. Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leading 
direct to the city from the Dilkusha and Martiniere, by which they 
expected our advance to be made. 

During one of Watson’s niaii}^ reconnaissances he received a cut on the 
iace from a sabre. One of tlie 2nd Punjab Cavahynien, seeing what had 
happened, rushed to Probyn, and said : ‘ Watson sahib has got a Avound 
which is worth a lakh of rupees !’ 
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Sir Colin, meanwhile, had fixed his Head-Quarters in the Martinik’e, 
on the topmost x^innacle of wdiich he caused a semaphore to be erected 
for communication wdth Outram. From this post of vantage 
Kavaiiagh Avas able to point out to the Commander-in- Chief the 
different objects of most interest to him — the positions taken up by 
the enemas fhe group of buildings, of wdiich the Chatta ManziH was 
the most conspicuous, tlien occupied by the gallant troops led by 
Outram and Havelock, wdio, by overwhelming numbers alone, had 
been xirevented from carrying their glorious enterprise to a successful 
issue ; the Besidency, wdiere, thanks to Sir Henry Lawrence’s fore- 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Britons had 
been able to defy the hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
wdio, for nearly three months, day and night, had never ceased to 
attack the position; and the Kaisarbagh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oudh, the centre of every kind of evil and 
debauchery. 

Later in the day the enemy made a determined attack on our centre, 
which w^as checked by Brigadier Little advancing with the 9th Lancers 
and some guns. On a few rounds being fired, they retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal, and in the belief that there 
would be no further trouble that day, the Cavalry and Artillery 
returned to the Martiniere ; but the guns w^ere hardly unlimbered 
before heavy firing was heard from the direction of Banks’s house. 

I galloped off wdth Mayne to ascertain the cause. Some little 
distance from the canal w^e se^Darated, Mayne going to the left, I to the 
right. I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer in command 
begged me to get him some assistance. I retinmed to Hope Grant to 
report what w'as going on, but on the way I met the supports commg 
up, and presently they w^ere follow- ed by the remainder of Hope’s and 
Bussell’s brigades. Bussell had, early m the da3", with soldierly 
instinct, seized tw^o villages a little above the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house ; this enabled him to bring a fire to bear upon tlie 
enemy as they advanced, and effectually prevented then: turning our 
left. Hope opened fire wdth Bemmington’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
and some of Peel’s 24-pounders, and as soon as he found .it had taken 
effect and the rebels w^ere shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
the canal and finally drove them off with considerable loss. . 

Hope’s and Bussell’s united action, by wBich our left flank w^as 
secured, was most timely, for had it been turned, our long line of 
camels, laden wdth ammunition, and the immense strmg of carts 
carrying supplies, w^ould in all probability have been captured. As it 

* Built by a king of Oudh for the ladies of his harem. It takes its name 
from the gilt umbrella (Chatta) wdth wduch it is adorned. Kow' the Lucknow' 
Club. 
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fire a 12-pounder hov»*itzer from the west side of the Gimni, when 
really most extraordinary incident happened, wliich I am not sure I 
should have the coin*age to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Prob^m 
and Sir John 'Watson, who were close by and saw what took place, are 
.able to Touch for the acciu-acy of my story. 

A shell; fortunately a blind one., from the enemy’s howitzer came 
into Watson’s squadi'on. which w.s drawn up under the bank of the 
i\Iarrinik*e tank : it struck a trooper’s saddle in front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearing the saddle"^ to slireds. and sending one piece of it high 
into the air. The horse was knocked down, but not hurt : the man’s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to ride again in a few 
days. One of Watson’s omcers, Captain Cosserat, having examined 
the man and horse, came up and reported their condition to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to be told they were both dead, and 
added : • I think we had better not teU this story in England, for no 
one would believe it.’ I myself was close to the squadron, and dis- 
tinctly saw what happened. t 

All that day (the 15th) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet night, when 
an Aide-de-camp appeared, who informed me that the Commander -in- 
Chief desued my presence at the War tinier e. 

On reportmg myself to His Excellency, he told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sumcient reserve of small-arm ammunition had been 
brought with the force, and that the only chance of getting more in 
time was to send back to the Alambagh for it that night, adding that 
he could neither aiiord the time nor spare the troops which woWd be 
required, were the business of fetching the additional supply to be post- 
poned until the following day. Sir Colin then asked me if I thought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh in the dark. I answered, 
‘ I am Slue I can,’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of placing the man who had acted as my 
guide on the 14rh in charge of some Afghan tv:a7’ru.5s:c-si attached to 
the Quartermaster-Cxenerars depeartment, with strict orders not to lose 

* It wiis a Eative saddle, such as Irregular Cavalry used in rhcse days, 
made of felt without a tree, 

t Du one occasion, when I was telling this story to Gene-ral Sir Samuel 
Browne. T.C., he said that something similar happenc-d at the buttle of 
Sadiilapiir on December 2, 1S4S. He vBrowue} was Adjutant of his regiment 
(the 4dth Eative Infantry}, which was duawn np hi line, wirh a troop of Horse 
Artillery, commanded by Hajor Kinleside, on its right iiank. Seeing that 
some Thing unusual had cccuiTed. Browne rode up to the troop, andAbund 
that one of the men had had Ins saddle carried away from under him by a 
small round shot. The man, who happened at the moment to be srandlng 
up hi Ids stirrups, escaiv-d with a bniise, as did the horse, 

h A kind of more or less responsible servant or messenger, so called from 
wearing a chnprass, or badge of olfice. 
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sight of him. I thought, therefore, I would have hi m to depend upon 
if my own memory failed me. The Commander-m-Chief impressed 
very strongly upon me the great necessity for caution, and told me I 
could take what escort I thought necessary, but that, whatever hap- 
pened, I must be back by daybreak, as he had signalled to Outram that 
the force would advance on the morrow. Sir Colin desired that the 
Ordnance oScer, whose fault it was that suhieient ammunition had not 
been brought, should go back with me and be left ek- the Alambagh. 

It was then dusk, and there was no time to be lost. 'In the hrst 
instance I went to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commander -in- Chief, consulted him about my escort. Hope 
Grant strongly urged my taking with me a troop or the 9th Lancers, 
as well as some iNative Cavalry, but for a night trip I thought it would 
be better to employ Hatives only. I knew that my one chance of 
success depended on neither being seen nor hearrd, and Native Cavalry 
move more quietly than British, chieSy because their scabbards aare of 
wood, instead of steel. I felt, too, tha^t if we came across the enemy, 
which was not improba^ble, and got scattered, Natives would run less 
risk, and be better able to look after themselves. All this I explained 
to the General, but in the kindness of his hea^^rt he pressed me to take 
the Lancers, telling me he would feel happier about me if I had my 
own countrymen with me ; but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I was to be accompanied by Tounghusband and Hugh 
Gough, with their respective squadrons of Native Caavalry. I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and hurried oE nrst to warn 
the two Cavalry odicers, then to the Dilkusha to tell Lieutenant Tod 
Brown, in charge of the Ordnance depot, that his assistant was to go 
with me, and lastly to axrange with the Commissaniat omcer for camels 
upon which to bring back the ammuni tion. 

It was quite dank before I got to the place where my servants had 
collected, and vv'here I expected to nnd my guide. IVhat was my 
horror to hear that he had disappeared ! He had made his escane in 
the confusion consequent on the enemy's attanks the previous ruter- 
noon. IVhad was to be done now ? I ws^ in despair — and became 
more and more doubtful of my anility to nnd the Alambagh in the 
dank. By daylight, and with the aid of a compass, which I always 
carried about me. I should hawe had little dimculiy, even though the 
country we had to get over was intersected by ravines and water- 
com-ses, not to speak of the uncompromising jhil near the JalalaAad 
fort- However, go I must. I could not possibly tell the Commander- 
in- Chief thai I was unable to cariw out a duty for which he had 
selected me — there was nothing for it but to trust to my own recollec- 
tion of the route and hope for the best. 

Everything having been put in train, I returned to the Artillery 
bivouac, managed a hasty dinner, mounted a fresh horse, and, about 
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9 p.m., started offj accompanied by Youngliusband, Hugh Gough, the 
unlucky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Gavaby, and 150 camels. 

We got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Gavaby lines, when we lost the road, or rather track, 
for road there was none. We could see nothing but the lights of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to our right. I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right dbection ; 
but that did not help us to clear the ravines, which, in our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear interminable. At 
length we found ourselves upon open ground; but, alas! having 
edged off too much to om' right we were in close proximity to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly hear theb voices. We halted to 
collect the long string of camels, and as soon as they were got in order 
started off again. I led the way, every few minutes striking a light to 
see how the compass was pointing, and to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beginning to fear I should not be able to accomplish 
my task by the given time. Our pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the little party had to be carefully kept together. 

At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and ]passed. I then told 
Hugh Gough, whose squadron was in front, that we had better halt, 
for we could not be far from the Alambagh, and I was afraid that if we 
approached in a body we should be fired upon, in w’hich case the 
camel-drivers would assm’edly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and we might find it difficult to make om*selves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remain where he was until I 
retmmed. 

The Alambagh proved to be farther ob than I calculated, and I was 
beginning to fear I had lost my way, when all at once a great wall 
loomed in front of me, and I could just make out the figm’e of the 
sentry pacing up and down. I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty. Yffien the 
latter appeared, I explained to him my object in coming, and begged 
him to have the ammunition boxes ready for lading by the time I 
retmmed with the camels. I then rode back to where I had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alambagh. 

Ah’eady half the night was gone ; but beyond the time requked for 
loading the camels there was no delay ; the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and erelong we started on om’ return jom’ney. 

Day had dawmed before we came in sight of the Dilkusha, and by 
the time I had made the ammunition over to the Ordnance officer it 
was broad daylight. As I rode up to the Martiniere I could see old 
Sh Colin, only partially dressed, standing on the steps in evident 
anxiety at my non- arrival. 

He was delighted when at last I appeared, expressed himself very 
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pleased to see me, and, ha-^ang made many kind and complimentary 
remarks as to the success of the little expedition, he told me to go off 
and get something to eat as quickly as possible, for we were to start 
directly the men had breakfasted. That was a very happy moment for 
me, feeling that I had earned my Chief’s approbation and justified his 
selection of me. I went off to the Artillery camp, and refreshed the 
inner man with a steak cut off a gun bullock which had been killed by 
a round shot on the 14th. 

At 8 a.m. the troops moved off. I was ordered to go with the 
advance guard.* Hope’s and Bussell’s brigades came next, with 
Travers’s Heavy battery, Peel’s Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Field 
battery. 

Greathed's brigade (except the 8th Foot left at the Hillaisha), with 
Bourchier’s batterj^ remained to guard our left flank until mid-day, 
when it was ordered to follow the column and form its rear guard. 

The offer of a Native who volunteered to guide us was accepted, and 
Sir Colin, who rode just behind the advance guard, had Kavanagh 
with him, whose local knowledge proved very valuable. 

The enemy had been so completely taken in by the previous day’s 
reconnaissance that they had not the shghtest suspicion we should 
advance from our right, the result being that we were allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition, f We kept close along the river banlc, our 
left being partially concealed by the high grass. About a mile beyond 
the canal we turned sharp to the left, and passed through the narrow 
street of a small village, comhig immediately under fire from some 
houses on our right, and from the top of a high wall above and 
beyond them, which turned oufe to be the north-east corner of the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The greatest confusion ensued, and for a time there was a complete 
block. The Cavaffy in advance were checked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front : they were powerless, and the only 
thing for them to do was to force their way back, down the confined 

* It consisted of Blunt's troop of Horse Artillery, the wing of the 53rd 
Foot, and Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse. 

t We had not, however, gone far, when a body of rebel Infan tiy, about 
2,000 strong, managing to elude Greathed’s brigade, crossed the canal, and, 
creeping quietly up, rushed the Martinik'e. Sk Colin had left Lieutenant 
Patrick Stewart, an unusually promising officer of the Bengal Engineers, on 
the top of the Martiniere to keep Outora informed of our movements by 
means of the semaphore, and while Stewart was sending a message he and 
Watson (who was Avith him) observed the enemy close up to the building. 
They flew doA\m the staircase, jumped on their liorses, and, joining Watson’s 
squadron and the tAAm Madras Native Horse Artillery guns, rode to the city 
side of the MartiniMe to try and cut off the enemy, AAdio, finding no one inside 
the building, and seeing their line of retreat threatened, made the best of their 
way back to the city. Several Avere killed by the Horse Artillery, AAffiich 
opened upon them with grape, and by Watson’s sowars. 
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lane we had just passed up, wliich by this time was crammed with 
Infantry and Artillery, maldng ‘ confusion worse confounded.’. As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 53rd lined the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire within the enclosm’e. This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead- 
ing his guns up the bank with a splendid com'age, unlimbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the building. 

Blunt found himself under a heavy fire from three different directions 
— on the right from the Sikandarbagh ; on the left and left front from 
the barracks, some huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai; and in 
front from the mess-house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings. In these 
three dffections he pointed his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the left. 

It would, however, have been impossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a feeling of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade corniag up the lane to our 
assistance. A company of the 53rd, in the most brilliant manner, 
forced the enemy from the position they held on our left front, and 
the Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts — the point, as I have abeady said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded ; they tore off the roofs, and, leaping into the houses, drove 
the enemy before them right through the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for the remainder of the operations these 
barracks were held by the 93rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heroic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attacking 
force; but for all that, om' position was extremely critical, and 
Sb Colin, perceiving the danger, at once decided that no tether move 
could be attempted until we had gained possession of the Sikandar- 
bagh. It was, indeed, a formidable-looking place to attack, about 
130 yards square, smTOunded by a thick brick waU twenty feet high, 
carefully loopholed, and fianljed at the corners by circular bastions; 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over which was a double -storied 
guard-room. Close to the north side of the enclosm'e was a pavilion 
with a flat roof iDrepared for musketry, and bom the whole place an 
incessant fire was bemg kept up. 

Sb Cohn, in order to get a better view of the position, and thus be 
able to decide in what dbection the attack could most advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blunt’s 
guns. Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were dbectly behind, when I heard the Commander-in- 
Chief exclaim, ‘ I am hit.’ Luckily it was only by a s^Dent buUet, 
which had passed through a gunner (killing him on the spot) before it 
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struck Sir Colin on the thigh, causing a severe contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was ascertained that 
no great damage had been done. 

'Ey this time one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, whidh with con- 
siderable difficulty had been dragged up the bank, opened j&re on the 
pomt selected by Sir Colin for the breach — the south-east corner of the 
wall surrounding the Sikandarbagh."^ Instantly Hardy (Captain of the 
battery) was killed and the senior Subaltern wounded : Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his command 14 Emropeans and 
6 Cun Lascars were killed or wounded ; 20 ‘of the troop-horses were 
also knocked over.f 

"WTiile the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the 53rd, cleared off a body of the enemy who had collected on 
our left front, and connected the barracks with the main attack by a 
hne of skirmishers. 

In less than half an hour an opening three feet square and three feet 
from the ground had been made in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious ; Sir Colin would not 
wait, and ordered the assault to begin. The Infantry had been lying 
down, imder such shght cover as was available, impatiently awaiting 
for this order. The moment it reached them, up they sprang with one 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout w^hich must have fore- 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandarbagh. The 93rd 
under Lieutenant- Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the w^ay, closely followed by the 53rd imder 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cordon! of the 98rd Highlanders, and one of the 
battalions of Detachments under Major Eoger Barnston. 

* This wall has long since been built up, and the whole place is so over- 
grown vith jungle that it was vith difficulty I could trace the actual site of 
the breach when I last \isited Lucknow in 1893. 

f Blunt’s troop, when it left TJmballa in May, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and 20 jSTative Gun Lascars. It suffered so severely at Delhi that 
only five guns could be manned when it marched from there in September, 
and after the fight at Agra its total loss amounted to 12 killed and 25 
'Wounded. Pour guns could then with difficulty be manned. When Blunt 
left the troop in January, 1858, to take command of Boiuchier’s Eield Battery, 
69 out of the 113 men vith whom he had commenced the campaign had been 
killed or wounded ! The troop would have been unserviceable, had men not 
volunteered for it from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the 
Eoyal Artillery. At the commencement of the Muting' Blunt was a subaltern, 
and in ten months he found himself a Lieutenant- Colonel and a O.B. Quick 
promotion and great rewards indeed, but nothing more than he richly deserved ; 
for seldom, if ever, has a battery and its commander had a gi’ander record 
to show. 

t Caj^tain Walton was the senior officer of the re^ment present, and took 
a conspicuous part in leading it, but as in Sir CoHn CampbeH’s opinion he 
was too jimior to be in command, Lieutenant- Colonel Gordon was appointed 
as a temporary measm'e. 
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. It was a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten — that glorions 
struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the prize to the 
winner of the race being certain death I Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mahomedans, Dogras"^ and Pathans, all vied with each other 
in the generous competition, f 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
next, and met the same fate. Then followed Captam Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the 93rd, and immediately behind them theh 
Colonel (Ewart), Captain Lumsden, of the 30th Bengal Infantry, J and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as they could scramble 
through the opening. A di-ummer-boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that grim boundary between life and death, for when 
I got in I found him just inside the breach, Ijdng on his back quite dead 
— a pretty, innocent-looking, fah-hahed lad, not more than fom’teen 
years of age. 

The crush now became so great in the men’s eagerness to get through 
the opening and join the conflict within, that a regular block was the 
consequence, which every minute became more hopeless. One party 
made for the gateway and another for a barred wmdow§ close by, 
determiued to force an entrance by them. The traverse having been 
rushed by the 4th Punjab Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadar,|| 
a Prmjabi.Mahomedan of this distinguished corps behaved with the 
most conspicuous bravery. The enemy, having been driven out of the 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heavy doors of which were in the 
act of being closed, when the Mahomedan (Mukarrab Khan by name) 
pushed his left arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus 
preventiug their being shut ; on his hand being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut, he drew it out, instantly thrusting in- the other arm, when 
the right hand was all but severed from the wrist.^ But he gained his 

* The word ^ Dogra ’ was originally applied to the Rajput clans in the hills 
and sub-montane tracts to the north of the Ravi. In later years it included 
hill Rajputs south of the Ra\d, and in military parlance all these Rajputs who 
enhsted in our ranks came to be called Dogras. 

t In consequence of the behaviom' of the 4th Punjab Infantry on this 
occasion, and in other engagements in which they served with the 93rd High- 
landers, the officers and men of the latter corps took a gi’eat lildng to the 
former regiment, and some years after the ilutiny two officers of the 93rd, 
who were candidates for the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
4th Punjab Infantry. 

X Attached as Interpreter to the 93r,d Highlanders. 

§ It was here Captain Walton, of the 53rd, was severely wounded. 

j| Subadar Gokal Sing was mentioned by the Commander-in-Chief in 
despatches for his conduct on this occasion. 

If For this act of heroism Mukarrab Khan was given the Order of Meiit, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria Cross, but carrying with it an increase of 
pay. At the end of the campaign Mukarrab Khan left the service, but when 
his old Commanding officer, Colonel Wilde, went to the Umbeyla expedition 
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object — the doors could not be closed, and vreve soon forced open 
altogether, upon 'which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 58rd, 93rd, and 
some of the Detachments, s'warmed in. 

This devoted action of Muharrab Khan I myself 'witnessed, for, 'with 
Augustus Anson, I got in immediately behind the storming party. As 
'we reached the gateway, Anson was knocked on his horse by a bullet, 
which grazed the base of the skull Just behind the right ear, and stunned 
him for a moment — the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead. 

The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The 
rebels, never dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable 
position, had collected in the Sikandarbagh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, 'with the intention of falling upon our right dank so soon as 
we should become entangled amongst the streets and houses of the 
HazratganJ.^ They were now completely caught in a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
continued to pour. There could therefore be no thought of escape, and 
they fought 'with the desperation of men 'without hope of mercy, and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. Inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion, and into the space between it and 
the north waU, where they were ail shot or bayoneted. There they lay 
in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead and 
dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those 
which even in the excitement of battle and the nush of 'victory make 
one feel strongly what a horrible side there is to w'ar. The wnetched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their struggles, amd those near the top of this ghastly pHe of 
writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment on every 
British officer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description. 

The hring and fighting did not cease altogether for some time after 
the main body of the rebels were destroyed. A few got up into the 
guard-room above the garew'ay, and tried to barricade themselves in ; 
others sought shelter in the bastions, but none escaped the vengeance 
of the soldiers. There W'ere some deadly combats betw'een the mutinous 
sepoys and the Sikhs. Eventually ail the rebels were IdUed, save three 
or four who dropped over the wail on the city side. It is to be hoped 
they lived to tell the tale of the damntless courage which carried every- 
thing before it. 

Considering the tremendous odds which those who first entered 
through the breach were exposed to, and the desperate nature of the 


in IS 63, Iliikanwb Khan tinned up and insisted on servmg with him as an 
orderly. 

* One of the principal thoroughfares of Lucknow. 
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fighting, our losses were astonishingly small. The 93rd had 2 officers 
and 23 men (including the Sergeant-Major) killed, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded. 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went into action with four British officers, 
of whom two were killed and one was severely wounded. Sixty-nine 
of the Native officers and men were also killed or wounded.* 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 

The operation which I have tried to describe in the last chapter was 
not completed imtil well on in the afternoon, when the movement 
towards the Eesidency was at once proceeded with. To the left as we 
advanced the ground was fairly open (udth the exception of quite a 
small ’village) for about 1,100 yards in the direction of the Biitish 
Infantry mess-house. To the right also, for about 300 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle intersected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards fmiher, as far as the Shah 
Najaf,t ^ handsome white-domed tomb, surrounded by a court-yard, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed walls ;_and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Easul,! another tomb standing on a shght eminence. 

But little opposition was experienced from the 'village, which was 
carried by the Infantry, while the Artillery were brought up to open fii’e 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Easul. The latter was soon occuxned 
by the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belonging to Greathed’s brigade, which 
had by this time joined the main body ; but the Shah Najaf proved a 
harder nut to crack. This building was almost concealed by dense 

Lieutenant Paul, the Commandant, was killed. Lieutenant Oldfield 
mortally, and Lieutenant McQueen severely, wounded. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
who brought the regiment out of action, was quite a lad, and was killed at 
Euhiya the following April. Both he and McQueen 'were recommended for 
the y.C. for their gallantly on this occasion. After the fight 'was over, one 
of the Native officers, bemoaning the loss of the British officers, asked me 'who 
'would be sent to replace them. He added : ‘ Sahibj ham log la/rcui men lalmt 
tez Jiain magar jang ha dandobast nahin jante ^ (‘ Sir, 'we can fight 'well-, but w*e 
do not understand military an-angements ')• What the old soldier intended 
to convey to me 'was his sense of the inability of himself and his comrades to 
do 'without the leadership and general management of the British officers. 

t Shah Najaf is the tomb of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, first King of Oudli, 
built by himself. It derives its name from Najaf, the hill on 'which is built 
the tomb of All, the son-in-law of Mahomed, and of 'which tomb this is said to 
be a copy. 

t The Kadam Kasul, or Prophet’s footprint, a Mahomedan place of worship, 
'which contained a stone bearing the impress of the foot of the Prophet, brought 
from Ai*abia by a pilgi-im. During the Mutiny the holystone was carried off. 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 
got quite close up to it. 

Barnston’s battahon of Detachments advanced in skhmishing order, 
under cover of our guns. One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematoely, wounding Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards. Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
then leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know' not, but certain it is that 
they wavered, and for a few^ minutes there wvas a shght panic. The 
Commander-in-Chief, wdth Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adrian Hope, and 
then respective stafis, w'ere sitting on then horses anxiously aw^aiting 
the result of the attack, w-hen all at once it became apparent that there 
w:as a retrograde movement on the part of some of the men, w'ho w^ere 
emerging from the belt of jirngle and hasteni n g towards us. iNorman 
was the first to grasp the situation. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped into their midst, and called on them to pull themselves 
together ; the men rallied at once, and advanced into the cover fi*om 
w^hich they had for the moment retreated. I had many opportunities 
for noting Norman’s coolness and presence of mind under fire. On this 
particular occasion these quahties w’’ere most marked, and his action 
was most timely. 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail. The enemy 
evidently were determined to prevent the capture of the Shah Najaf. 
The was now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
the Gumti (the first shot from w’hich blew up one of the ammunition 
wnggons belonging to the Naval Brigade), and all the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess-house were brought to bear 
upon us. The musketry fire W'as incessant, and Peel’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be wnrked. 

Sir Colin w’as beginning to get extremely anxious, and no wonder — 
the position w'as most imcomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy. 
Three hours since the attack began I The day w'as rapidly drawing to 
a close, and wn were no nearer our object; on the contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly. 
A retreat was not to be thought of ; indeed, our remaining so long 
stationary had been an encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that the only chance for the little British army fightiag against 
30,000 desperate mutineers, wdth every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locahty in their favom’, w^as to continue to 
advance at all hazards ; and this our gallant old Chief decided to do. 
Placiag himself at the head of the 93rd, he explaiued to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him. There was no mistaking the response; cheer 
after cheer rent the ah* as they listened to the words of the Chief they 
knew^ so well, and believed in so thoroughly, assuring him of there 
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readiness to follow whithersoever he should lead, do whatever he 
should dh’ect. They moved off, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the Madras Fusiliers, the advance of the party 
being covered by Middleton’s Field battery, which dashed to the front 
and opened with grape. 

Almost instantaneously the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked with wounded officers and dead and struggling 
horses. It was here that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Colin’s Aide-de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his brother (another Aide-de-camp) was 
wounded. Adrian Hope’s horse was shot dead — indeed, very few 
escaped injury, either to themselves or their horses. I was one of the 
lucky few. On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to be twenty feet high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling-ladders available, so there was nothing for it but to 
endeavour to breach the massive waU."^ The 24-pounders hammered 
away at it for some time, but proved quite unequal to the task; though 
only a few yards off, they made no impression whatever, and it seemed 
as if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned. Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw his guns under cover of some rockets, 
W'hich were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retke as soon as he could collect the killed and wounded. 

Captain Allgood, Sir Colin’s trusted Assistant Quartermaster- General, 
was the bearer of the order. He and Hope, after consulting together, 
determined that before the latter obeyed the}^ would try to discover if 
there did not exist an opening in some other part of the walls. 
Assisted by a sergeant of the 93rd, they set about their search, and 
actually did find a narrow gap, through which they could see that the 
enemy, terrified and thrown into confusion by the exploding rockets 
falling amongst them, were fast abandoning the building. The two 
friends helped each other thi’ough the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across the now deserted enclosui-e to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked ; and Allgood had the great pleasure of announcing to 
the Commander-in- Chief that there was no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was in om possession. 

It was getting dai’k when at length we occupied the Shah Najaf ; 
some of us got on to the top of the building to take a look round. 
There was just light enough to show us a sepoy sauntering imcon- 
cernedly up to the gate, evidently in happy ignorance of what had 
happened. He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masters of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, he made all 

* Lieutenant Salmon, R-Is". (now Admiral Sir Isowell Salmon, K.O.B.), 
climbed up a tree overlianging tliis wall, in order to see what was going on 
behind it ; he succeeded in obtaining useful information, but on being per- 
ceived, was fired at and badly wounded. He received the Y.C. 
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haste to the river, into which he dropped, and swam io the other 
side. 

Sh’ Colin and my General took np their quarters in the Shah Najaf, 
but only nominally, for after a scratch dinner we all joined the troops, 
who bivouacked where they stood. 

The force was disposed in a semicircle, extending from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks. The wounded were placed in the huts near the 
Sikandarbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun set it rapidly got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
necessarily on a very limited scale. 

By this time I was dead beat, haviug been for sixty hom’s contiaually 
in the saddle, except when I lay domi for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th, 

We were not allowed, however, to have a very long night’s rest. 
Horn’s before dawn on the 17th we were roused by the beatmg of 
drums and ringing of bells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of then followers), which caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms. But the 
enemy were not in a mood to encounter us m the open, small as our 
numbers were; they had suffered heavily the day before, and they 
must have begun to reahze that then strongest positions were iu- 
adequate against British pluck and determination. 

The mess-house was the next point to be carried, but the Com- 
mander-in- Chief thought it would be prudent to make our left quite 
secine in the first instance. The duty of occupying the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Brigadier Bussell. Eom? bungalows,* in which the 
officers of the 32nd Foot had hved, were first seized. Bussell then 
pushed on towards Banks’s house, which it was necessary to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing over the canal, by which we communicated 
with the Dillmsha, and by which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Besidency would have to be brought away. Bussell, 
avoiding the main road, advanced under cover of his Artillery, and 
forced the rebels to vacate tliis important position, and Banks’s house 
was held during the remainder of the operations by 50 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant F. Keen.f 

In the meantime a heavy fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mess-house — a double-storied building, situated on shghtly rismg 
ground, surrounded by a ditch 12 feet broad, and beyond that at some 
httle distance by a loox^ -holed wall. 

Our losses on the previous day had been very severe, and Sh Colin, 

* Marked D on the map. 

f Now Major-General Keen, C.B. It was an extremely responsible charge 
for so young an officer with such a small party, as it was very isolated and 
exposed to attack. 
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anxious to spare his men as much as possible, decided to batter the 
place freely with Artillery before permitting it to be attacked. Peeks 
guns and Longden’s mortars were therefore brought to bear upon it, 
and kept up a continual fire until 3 p.m., when the enemy seemed to 
think they had had enough, their musketry fire slackened off, and the 
Commander-in- Chief, considering the assault might safely be made, 
gave the order to advance. The attacking party was commanded by 
Brevet-Major Wolseley,* of the 90th Light Infantry, and consisted of 
a company of his own regiment, a piquet of the 63rd Boot under 
Captain Hopkins, and a few men of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Powlett, supported by Barnston’s Detachments, under Captain 
G-uise, of the 90th. 

The bufiding and its many outhouses were carried mth a rush, and 
the enemy, who hastily" retreated to the Moti Mahal,*]* were followed 
across the road, where om’ troops were stopped by the high wall which 
enclosed that building. Wolseley then sent for some Sappers, who 
quicldy opened out a space through which they all passed. The Moti 
Mahal was hotly defended, but vnthout avail, and ere the sun set the 
last position which separated the reheved fi’om the rehewng forces was 
in our possession. 

As the party moved off to attack the mess-house, Sir Colin, who, on 
his white horse, was interestedly watching the proceedings, ordered 
me to procure a regimental colour and place it on one of the turrets of 
the building, that Outram might be able to judge how far we had 
advanced. I rode off accordingly to the 2nd Punjab Infantry, stand- 
ing close by, and requested the Commandant, Captain Green, to let me 
have one of his colours. He at once complied, and I galloped with it 
to the mess-house. As I entered, I was met by Sir David Baird (one 
of Sir Colin’s Aides-de-camp), and Captain Hox^kins, of the 53rd Foot, 
by both of whom I was assisted m getting the flag mth its long staff 
up the inconveniently narrow staircase, and in plantiag it on the 
turret nearest the Kaisarbagh, which was about 850 yards off. No sooner 
did the enemy perceive what we were about, than shot after shot was 
aimed at the colour, and in a very few minutes it was knocked over, 
falling into the ditch below. I ran down, picked it up, and again 
placed it in position, only for it to be once more shot down and hurled 
into the ditch, just as Norman and Lennox (who had been sent by 
Sir Colin to report what was going on in the interior of the Kaisar- 
bagh) appeared on the roof. Once more I picked up the colour, and 
foimd that this time the staff had been broken in two. Notwithstand- 
ing, I managed to prop it up a third time on the turret, and it was not 
again hit, though the enemy continued to fire at it for some time,. 

* Now Field-Marshal Yiscount Wolseley, K.P., Commander-in- Chief. 

f Called the Pearl Palace from the fancied resemblance of one of its domes 
(since .destroyed) to the curve of a pearl. 
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Outram, unwilling to risk unnecessary loss of men, did not greatly 
extend bis position until he was sure we were close at hand, but he 
was not idle. . While Sir Cohn was slowly working his way towards 
him on the 16 th, he had gradually occupied such buildmgs as lay m 
the direction of our advance. From the mess-house we could see the 
British flag flying on the top of the engine-house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory piece of intelhgence Nor- 
man went down to report to Sir' Colin, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had just arrived. I followed Norman, and we two made our way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Outram 
and Havelock were standing together. They had run the gauntlet of 
the enemy’s fire in coming from the engine-house ; Colonel Eobert 
Napier and two other officers who accompanied them, having been 
wounded, had to be carried back. Some of Lennox’s Sappers set to 
work, and soon made a hole in the wall*^ large enough for these two 
distinguished men to pass through. 

I had never before met either of them. In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a friend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him in 
terms of the warmest admiration, and his courage and chivalry were 
known and appreciated throughout India. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of the most lively interest that I beheld this man, whose character 
I so greatly admired. He was then fifty-fonr years of age, strong 
and broad-shouldered, in no way broken down by the heavy load of 
responsibility and anxiety he had had to bear,. or the hardships he had 
gone through. Havelock, the hero of a hundred fights, on the contrary, 
looked iUyWorn and depressed, but brightened up a little when Norman 
told him he had been made a K.C.B. 

Sir Colin waited to receive these two heroes on the ground sloping 
down from the mess-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the tlu’ee veterans took place. A most impressive and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been weU depicted in the historical 
picture by Barker. 

As if to show the rage and disappointment of the enemy at this evi- 
dence of the success of our operations, every gun in the Kaisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
interview was held ; it did not last long, for it was neither the time 
nor the place to discuss plans for the future. All Sir Colin could then 
say was that the troops should be removed outside Lucknow as soon 
as the women and children had been brought away, and he expressed 
his ‘ thankfulness that the rehef of the garrison had been accomplished.’ 

Norman and I obtained permission to accompany Outram and Have- 
lock back to the Eesidency. It was intensely but painfully interesting 
to visit this scene of so many acts of heroism, and of so much suffer - 

* A slab let into tbe south-west corner of the wall marks the spot, 
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ing endured with unexampled fortitude. We first went to the posts 
occupied Havelock’s force in the Chatta Manzil, and in other build- 
ings which have long since disappeared. At one of these we stopped to 
watch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy’s guns on the opposite 
side of the river. We talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the story of our advance. It was some little 
time before we discovered in one of them the Commander of the 
battery, Captain William Olpherts,* for in his soiled and torn summer 
clothing, his face thm, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distinguish the officer from his men, and it was under these level- 
ling circmnstances that I had the honour of making the acquaintance 
of my distinguished brother officer, whose audacious com’age on the 
occasion of Havelock’s advance over the Charbagh bridge had won the 
admiration of everyone in the force, and gained for him the Victoria 
Cross. 

We next came to the Bailey-guard; and as we looked at the battered 
walls and gateway, not an inch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we marvelled that Aitken and Loughman could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five months.- There was plent}^ of evidence on 
aU the surrounding buildings of the dangerous nature of the service 
which the^^ and then gallant Native comi’ades had so admhably per- 
foimed. Although we were pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to speak to some of the Native officers and sepoys, whose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege was one of the most gratifying 
features of the Mutiny. 

At length we came to the Eesidency itself, where we met a few old 
friends and acquaintances, who welcomed us with the most touching 
enthusiasm. Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Inglis and the Eev. J. P. Harris 
and his wife I had known at Peshawar ; there were also Mrs. Fletcher 
Hayes, the widow of the poor fellow whose murder by the men of his 
own escort near Mainpuri I have related, and Mrs. Case, the widow of 
the brave Major of the 32nd, who lost his life at the affah of Chinhut. 
Mrs. Inglis showed us the tiny room which she and her children had 
shared with Mrs. Case all through the siege ; but it was difficult to get 
any of them to speak of their miserable experiences, which were too sad 
and terrible, and too recent to be talked about, and they naturally pre- 
ferred to dwell on their thankfulness for the relief that had come at 
last, and to listen to our account of what had happened in other places. 

It was too late then to go round the position ; that had to be left for 
another day ; indeed, it was quite dark when we returned to Head- 
Quarters, established by our Chief in the open, his soldierly instincts 
prompting him to remain with his troops. 

* Now General Sir AVilliam Olplierts, Y.O., K.C.B, 
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CHAPTEE XXY. 

The night of the 17th passed off quietly. Before daybreak the nest 
morning the troops were under arms. Thousands of the enemy had 
collected in the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess-house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south-west, was seized and held, 
as from this position a flanking fire could be brought .to bear upon any 
enemy advancing from the Kaisarbagh. 

The most difficult part of Sir Colin's task had yet to be accomplished 
— ^the bringing away of the women and children, and the sick and 
wounded, from the Eesidency — and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused the Commander-in-Chief much anxious 
thought. Many, amongst whom were Outram and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagh and capture the city in the first instance ; 
but 45 officers and 496 men out of our small force had been killed or 
wounded; Sir Colin, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such an undertaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determined to confine his opera- 
tions to the relief of the garrison. 

That the Chief was right there can be no room for doubt. This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform. Every man 
was on duty day and night ; there was no reserve to fall back upon ; 
and had he listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into comphcations in the city, it is more than probable that those 
he had come to succour would have been sacrificed. The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him in their ideas of the course which should be adopted. 

From the Dfikusha to the Eesidency was not less than five miles ; 
every yard of the w’ay had to be guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place w’as so attenuated that it had to be reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 75th Foot from the Alambagh. Fortimately 
this could be done without dangerously weakening that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened by the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawmpore. 

It had now to be settled wrhether the evacuation should be effected 
by the route we had ourselves followed, wffiich was circuitous and in 
places diffi cult for the wheeled vehicles necessary for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children ; or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks's house, which w'as shorter and had the 
advantage of a metalled road throughout. But unless EusseU, w'hose 
brigade w^as in position at the barracks, could make the latter line 
secure, it would be too hazardous to adopt, and up to the present the 
reports from EusseU had not been very promismg. He had been 
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hardly pressed on the 17th, and had sent word that he conld make no 
impression on the enemy without heavy guns. Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy- Quartermaster-General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to ascertain how guns could best be sent to Eussell’s assist- 
ance, and report to the Commander-in- Chief on the whole situation. 
I was told to go with him and bring back the required information. 

We found Eussell in a very uncomfortable position, exposed to a hot 
hre and closely surrounded by the enemy, who were holding the British 
Infantry hospital and other buHdiugs vithm a few yards of him. 

I remained vdth Eussell while Biddulph reconnoitred the ground 
between the barracks, the canal, and the Sikandarbagh. It was found 
covered with ^dllages and walled enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemy’s fire, along which he was able to bring to 
Eussell’s assistance a 9-pounder gun, a 24-pounder hovdtzer, and four 
5|-inch mortars. As the 9-pounder was fired, a round shot from one 
of the enemy’s IS-pounders stinck the mud wall immediately in front 
of it, scattering great clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchier 
and another officer ; the round shot then hit Brigadier Eussell, just 
grazing the back of his neck, actually cutting his watch-chain in two, 
and causing partial paralysis of the lower limbs for some days. 

Eussell being for the time hors de comhat, Biddulph assumed 
command, and ordered me to return to Head-Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Colin that he intended to attack the 
hospital and endeavour to drive the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw Biddulph again. I had scarcely delivered my message 
to the Chief when heavy firing was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determined attack was made by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which was repulsed by Eemmington’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, with two companies of Infantry belonging to the 23rd and 
53rd Boot, brought up by the Commander-in- Chief himseh, who 
expressed to Eemmington his warm approval of the brilliant manner 
in which his troop had come into action. 

Sir Colin now received information that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succeeded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire by the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keeping our troops constantly on the alert. This 
decided Sir Colin to give up the idea of withdrawing the relieved 
garrison by Banks’s house. 

Early on the' following morning, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander-in- Chief to the Eesidency 's\fith a note for Sh James 
Outram, containing the information that arrangements for the with- 
drawal were now complete, and that conveyances for the women, 
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cMdren, sick, and wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the Dilkusha. 

When he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if I had noticed the openings made in the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they were lai^ge 
enough for the guns, carts, and carriages to get thi’ough. I replied 
that I had not observed them' very particularly, but I was inclined to 
think some of them were certainly rather small. My answer, to my 
astonishment, roused the ire of a wounded officer lying on a couch at 
the end of the room, for he wrathfuUy asked me whether I had 
measured the openings, and on my saying I had not, he added : ‘ You 
had better wait to give your opmion until you know what you are 
talking about; those openings were made by my orders, and I am 
quite sure they are the necessary size.’ The officer was no other than 
Colonel Eobert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17 th. I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kindly came to the rescue, and explained that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered SuVlj opinion of my own : 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had incurred his displeasure, and that he thought me a very 
bumptious youngster, I do not know whether the Chief of the Staff* 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right in m^^ estimation of the size of those apertoes, some 
of which had to be enlarged before the guns and carriages could pass 
through. 

By smiset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected in the Sikandarbagh. Not a very agreeable- resting- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely slightly covered OA^er in a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north Avail to strengthen the defences. 
The sm’Advors of the siege, howeA^er, had become too inured to horrors 
of all kinds, and Avere too thankful for their deliverance from the fate 
Avhich for months had constantly threatened them, to be over- 
sensith^e. 

• It Avas a sad httle assemblage ; all Avere more or less broken doAvn 
and out of health, while many were widows or orphans, having left 
then nearest and dearest in the Eesidency burial-ground. Officers and 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them shoAved how deeply they felt for then forlorn condition, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them. When night 
set in, the road having been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melanchol}^ convoy with its guard of soldiers started for the Dilkusha, 
where it arrived in safety, and was warmly receh^ed by the officers of 
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tli0 9fcli Lancers and the rest of the garrison, who did all that circum- 
stances would allow to make the ladies and children comfortable. 

During the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, everything that was worth 
removmg and for which carriage could be provided was brought away. 
Such a miscellaneous collection it was — jewels and other valuables 
belonging to the ex-royal family, twenty-five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, including grain, and as many of the 200 guns discovered 
in the iDalace as were considered likely to be of use. 

The troops were not moved awa}^ from the Eesidency till midnight 
on the 22nd, and I had several opportunities before then of going over 
the position, to every point of which some thrilling story was attached, 
and of renewing acquaintance with many of the garrison whom I had 
known before. Amongst them was Sam Lawrence, of the 32nd Loot, 
a friend of Peshawar da 5 ^s, who, for his gallant defence of the Eedan, 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. I was shown Innes’s advanced post, 
named after McLeod Innes,* a talented Engineer officer, who also 
subsequently gained that coveted reward ; the Cawnpore battery, where 
so many valuable lives had been sacrificed, and the room where Sir 
Henr}^ Lawrence received his mortal wound ; then I climbed up to the 
tower, from which a good view of the city and the posts held by the' 
enemy could be obtained. 

The more I saw, the more I wondered at what had been achieved by 
such a mere handful of men against such vast numbers. It was 
specially pleasant to me to listen to the praises bestowed on the officers 
of my own. regiment, of whom nine were present when the siege com- 
menced, and only one escaped to the end unwounded, while five were 
lolled or died of then injuries. Of the other three, one was wounded 
three different times, and both the others once. 

All were loud, too, in then praises of the Engineer officers. During 
the latter part of the siege the rebels, finding they could not carry the 
position by assault, tried hard to undermine the defences; but our 
Engineers were ever on the watch, and countermined so successfully 
that they were able to frustrate the enemy’s designs on almost every 
occasion. 

The wonderful manner in which the Hindustani soldiers held then 
ground, notvdthstanding that they were incessantly taunted by then 
mutinous comrades for aiding the Feringhis against then own people, 
was also much dilated upon. 

The casualties during the siege were extremely heavy. "When it 
commenced on the 1st of July, the strength of the garrison was 
927 Europeans and 765 Natives. Of the former, 163 were civilians — 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms ; of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit. Up to the arrival 


* Now. Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes, Y.C, 
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In no part of India was there greater need for the services of a 
^ strong, enlightened, and sympathetic Bnler and Statesman. Difficult 
as were the positions in which many men in authority were placed in 
1857, none was more difficult than that in which Hem’y Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Commissionership of Oudh 
in the spring of that year. His colleagues in the . administration were 
at feud with each other, and by their ignorance of the proper methods 
of dealing with the people they had succeeded in alienating all classes. 

While Lawrence was engaged in pouring oil on these troubled waters, 
and in earning the gratitude of the people by modifying the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which had 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, having spread to the canton- 
ments in Oudh. Sir Hemy met this new trouble in the same intelli- 
gent and conciliatory spirit as that in which he had dealt with his civil 
difficulties. He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper feeling of loyalty by arresting several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper with the soldiery, and he Hberally rewarded 
them, pointing out at the same time in forcible language the disgrace to 
a soldier of being faithless to his salt. But while doing everything in 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certain amount of 
success, he did not neglect to take every possible precaution. 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the G-overnor-G-eneral advising him to send for British troops to China 
and Ceylon, and to caU on the Nepalese to assist ; at the same time he 
apphed to Lord Canning for, and obtained, the rank of Brigadier- 
General, which gave him mihtary as well as civil control — a very 
necessary measure, for none of the senior military officers in Oudh 
were men to be refied upon ; indeed, as in so many other places, they 
had to be effaced when the troubles began. 

Very early in the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Eesidency ; he cleared the ground of all cover in 
its immediate vicinity, as far as it was possible to do so ; he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammunition, powder, and firewood; arranged 
for a proper supply of water ; collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 3,000 addi- 
tional mouths belonging to Outram and Havelock’s force ; in fact, he 
did everything which forethought and ingenuity could suggest to 
enable the garrison to hold out in what he foresaw would be along and 
deadly struggle against fearful odds. There was no fort, as there was 
at Agra, capable of sheltering every Emopean in Oudh, and strong 
enough to defy any number of mutineers, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a well-stocked and strongly-fortified magazine to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficulties which 
surrounded him ; he was fully alive to the danger, but he recognized 
that his best, indeed, his only, chance of delaying the inevitable 
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cehellion until (as lie hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front. 

On the 27th May Lawrence -wrote to Lord Canning as follows : 
'Hitherto the country has been kept quiet, and we have pla^^ed the 
Irregulars against the line regiments ; but being constituted of exactly the 
same material, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if 
not days — unless Delhi be in the interim captured — there will be but 
one feeling throughout the army, a feeling that our prestige is gone, 
and that feeling will be more dangerous than any other. Eeligion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have their influence ; but there is still a reverence 
for the Company’s ilcbdl ^ — ^when it is gone we shall have few friends 
indeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered during the 
last few da^^s, and we are now asked, almost in terms of insolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or when it wiU. be. It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khyber, that, in my memory, such a tone ever before prevailed. ’f 

Keeling all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on ‘ to preserve the 
soldiery to then duty and the people to then allegiance,’ whUe at the 
same time he was, as I have shown, making every conceivable prepara- 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt that Hem^y Lawrence was a very remarkable man ; 
his friendly feeling for Natives, and his extraordinary insight into their 
character, together with his military training and his varied political 
experience, peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis. t 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

While the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted the 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keeping up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on the Kaisarbagh, thus leading the rebels to beheve 
that our whole efforts were dnected to taking that place. By the even- 
ing of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the enemy 
natm’aUy expected an assault to take place the next mornhig. But the 

Prestige, or, rather, good hick. f 'Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.’ 

t In Sir Henry Lawrence’s ' Life ’ two memoranda appear, one by Lieutenant 
(now Lieutenant-General) McLeod Innes, Assistant Engineer at Lucknow in 
1857, the other by Sir Henry Lawrence himself. They are worthy of perusal, 
and will give the reader some insight into Lawrence’s character ; they will 
also exemplify how necessary it is for anyone jilaced in a position of authority 
in India to study the peculiarities of the people and gain their confidence by 
kindness and sympathy, to which they readily respond, and, above all, to be 
firm and decided in his dealings ^vith them. Eirmness and decision are 
quahties which are appreciated more than all others by Natives ; they expect 
them in their Eulers, and without them no European can have any power 
over them, or ever hope to gain their respect and esteem. 
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object of that heavy fire had abeady been accomplished; the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, were all safe in the Dilkusha ; no 
one was left in the Eesidency but the garrison, on duty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they were to 
leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence and with the 
utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated the place, and passed 
down the long line of posts, first those held by Outram’s and Havelock’s 
men, and then those occupied by the relieving force, until they reached 
the Marthnere Park. As they moved on, Outram’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell in behind, and were followed by the reheving force, which 
brought up the rear. The scheme for tliis very dehcate movement had 
been most carefully considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the 
clever Chief of the Staff, who clearly explained to all concerned the 
parts they had to play, and emphatically im]Dressed upon them that 
success depended on his dhections being followed to the letter, and on 
then being carried out ^vithout the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sh- Cohn Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by then respective 
staffs, watched the movement from a position in front of the Sikandar- 
bagh, where a body of Artillery and Infantry were held in readiness 
for any emergency. "WTien the time arrived for the advanced piquets 
to be drawn in, the enemy seemed to have become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from the Kaisarbagh, 
and for a moment we feared om’ plans had been discovered. Fortu- 
nately, one of Peel’s rocket-carts was still in position beyond the Moti 
Mahal, and the celerity with which the officer in charge rephed to this 
burst of fire apparently convinced the enemy we were holding our 
ground, for the firing soon ceased, and we breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have with him an officer from 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear of our fine of posts, that he 
might go back and tell his Brigadier when the proper time came for 
the latter to move off in concert with the rest of the force ; but this 
officer had not, apparently, understood that he would have to return in 
the dark, and when Mansfield dkected him to carry out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he replied that he did not think he 
could find his way. Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for 
it was of supreme importance that the retkement should be simul- 
taneous, and tm’ning to me, he said : ‘ You have been to Hale’s 
position: do you think you could find yom’ way there now?’ I 
answered : ‘ I think I can.’ Upon which he told me to go at once, 
and ordered the officer belonging to the brigade to accompany me. I 
then asked the General whether he wished me to rethe with Hale’s 
party or return to him. He rephed : * Eeturn to me here, that I may 
be sure the order has been received.’ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform a far from and rather hazardous duty. 1 had onhy been 
over the ground twice — going to and returnmg from the position on 
the 18th — and most of the villages then standing had since been 
burnt. There was no road, but any number of paths, which seemed 
to lead in every direction but the right one ; at last, however, we 
arrived at our destination, I delivered the order to Colonel Hale, and 
set out on my reton journey alone. My consternation was great on 
reaching the Sihandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report myself 
to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Grenerals, their staffs, and the 
troops ; not a creature was to be seen. I then began to understand 
what a long time it had taken me to carry out the errand upon which 
I had been sent, much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought 
possible. I could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for an^^ moment the enemy might discover the force had 
departed, and come out in pursuit. As it tmmed out, however, happily 
for me, the^^ remained for some hours in bhssful ignorance • of our 
successful retirement, and, instead of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heavy fire on the empty Besidency and other abandoned 
posts. Tmning my horse’s head in the direction I Icnew the troops 
must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could carry me until I 
overtook the rear guard just as it was crossing the canal, along the 
right banlv of which the greater part of the force had been placed in 
position. When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that he 
had forgotten aU about me, which somewhat surprised me, for I had 
frequently noticed how exactly he remembered the particulars of any 
order he gave, no matter how long a time it took to execute it. 


CHAPTEE XXYI. 

The Belief of the Luclmow garrison was now accomplished — a grand 
achievement indeed, of which any Commander might well be proud, 
carried out as it had been in every particular as originally plamied, 
thus demonstrating with what care each detail had been thought out, 
and how admnably movement after movement had been executed. 

November the 23rd was spent in arranging for the march to 
Cawnpore, and in organizing the dmsion which was to be left in 
position, under Outram, in and about the Alambagh; it was to be 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Head- Quarters. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the distribution of 
transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s directions as to the order 
in which the troops were to march. Bound the Dillmsha the scene of 
confusion was • bewildering in the extreme ; women, children, sick and 
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wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock-carts, grass- 
cutters’ ponies, and doolies with their innumerable bearers, all crowded 
together. To marshal these incongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to be an ahnost hopeless task. At last the 
famfiies were got off in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible arrangements 
for their comfort were to be made, and their place on the line of 
march, position in camp, etc., determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the Commander -in- Chief thanking the troops for the manner 
in which the very difficult and harassing service of the Eehef had been 
performed. Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
disciphne and exactitude, the result of which was that the rebels were 
completely thrown off then guard, and the rethement had been 
successfully carried out in the face of 50,000 of the enemy along a 
most inconveniently narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat 
open. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to the 
Alambagh. Cn arrival there, our transport was sent back for Cutram’s 
division, which joined us the morning after, bringing with it General 
Havelock’s dead body. He had died the previous day — ‘ a martyr to 
duty,’ as the Commander-in- Chief expressed it in his General Crder. 
The brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in four 
campaigns before the Mutiny — ^Burma, Afghanistan, Gwahor, and the 
Sutlej — was buried inside the Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the whole army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change of clothes, in which we were now able to 
indulge, were much- appreciated luxuries. From the time we had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, if they slept at all, on the spot where the close of 
day found them fighting. 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
the troops. The personal interest which every man in the force felt in 
the rescue of his countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the 
excitement at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled aU ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long- 
continued privations and hardships — for body and mind are equally 
affected by will — and there was no doubt about the will in this instance 
to endure anything that was necessary for the speedy achievement of 
the object in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt inconvenience or 
fatigue. 

The 26th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting camp equipage 
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and making tlie necessary arrangements for fitting out Outram's force 
— ijOOO strong, with 25 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.m. on the 27th we started on our retuim march towards 
Ca^^'npore.* It was a strange procession. Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carriage and laden animals had to keep to the road, which 
was narrow, and for the greater part of the way raised, for the coimtry 
at that time of the year was partly under water, and jJiih were 
numerous. Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before the rear 
could start. Delays were constant and unavoidable, and the time 
each day’s journey occupied, as well as the mode of conveyance — 
country carts innocent of springs — must have been most trying to 
delicate women and woimded men. Eonunately there was no rain; 
but the sim was still hot in the daytime, causing greater sensitiveness 
to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was with the advance guard, as I had to go on ahead to 
mark out the camp and have ramps got ready to enable the carts to be 
taken off the raised roads. Soon after lea^'ing the Alambagh we heard 
the soimd of gims from the direction of Cawnpore, and when we 
reached Bani bridge (about thh-teen nnles on, where a small post had 
been established) the officer in command told us that there had been 
hea^w firhig all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the afternoon ; 
but my work was not over till midnight^ when the rear guard arrived, 
for it took all that time to form up the miscellaneous convoy. 

Kext morrdng we made an early staii:, in order to reach our destina- 
tion, if possible, before dark. Having received no information fi'om 
Cawnpore for more than ten days, the Commander-in- Chief was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and the firing we had heard the 
previous day had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seemed 
little room for doubt that the Gwahor rebels were making an attack 
on that place. The probability that this would happen had been fore- 
seen by Sir Colin, and was one of his reasons for determining to limit 
the operations at Lucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

Our force cousisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on the 
Alambagh plain on the 11th instant, with the exception of the 75th Foot, 
which was transferred to Outraiu’s division. 'We had, however, in their 
pdace, the surv'ivors of the 32nd Foot, and of the A'ative regiments who had 
behaved so loyally during the siege. These latter were formed into one 
battahon, called the Kegiment of Lucknow — the present 16th Bengal Infantry. 
The 32nd Foot, which was not uf) to full sti*ength (1,067) when the Mutiny 
broke out, had in 1S57-5S no less than 610 men killed and wounded, exclusive 
of 169 who died from disease, 'We had also with us, and to them was given 
an honomed place, ‘ the remnant of the few taithful pensioners who had alone, 
of many thousands in Oudh, respionded to the call of Sir Hemy La^^Tence to 
come in to aid the cause of those whose salt they had eaten.’ — Lecture on the 
Belief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. 'W. Ivorman. 
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AYe liad not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, and by noon 
all donbt as to its meanhig was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,' written m Greek character, and addressed to 
‘ General Sir Cohn Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road.’ This turned out to be a eommimication from General 
Ymidliam, who had been placed in command at Cai\*npore when the 
Connnander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November. It was 
dated two days earher, and told of an attack ha^ing been made, that 
there had been hard fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed ; 
in conclusion Wiadham earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last containmg 
the disappointing and disheartenmg intelligence that ^Yindham, ^ith 
the greater part of his troops, had been driven into the entrenchment, 
plainly showing that the city and cantonment were in the possession of 
the enemy, and suggesting the possibihty of the bridge of boats having 
been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to learn the exact state of the case, 
desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the river ; and if I fotmd the 
bridge broken, to retimn at once, but if it were still in existence to cross 
over, try and see the General, and briag back aH the information I 
could obtam. 

I took a couple of sowars '^dth me, and on reachiag the river I 
foimd, under cover of a hastily-constructed teteMe-^ont, a guard of 
British soldiers, imder Lieutenant Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose 
dehght at seeing me was most effusively expressed. He informed me 
that the bridge was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was sinroimded except on the river side, and 
the garrison was ‘ at its last gasp.’ 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which was situated 
on the river immediately below the bridge of boats. The confusion 
iaside was great, and I could hardly force my way through the mass of 
men who thronged roimd my horse, eager to learn when help might be 
expected; they were evidently demorahzed by the ill-success which had 
attended the prerious days^ operations, and it was not imtil I reassured 
them 'srith the news that the Commander-in-Chief was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and deliver my message to 
the General. 

The ■ hero of the Eedan,’ whom I now saw for the first time, though 
the fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, was a hand- 
some, cheery -looking man of about forty-eight years of age, who 
appeared, in contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
calm and' collected ; and notv\'ithstanding the bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obhged to give up the city and retire with 
his wholly inadequate force into the entrenchment, he was not dispirited, 
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CHAPTEE XXYII. 

The time bad now arrived to give the Gwalior troops a repetition of 
the lesson tangbt them at Agra on the lOtli October. They had had 
it all their own way since then ; and having proved too strong for 
Windham, they misunderstood the Commander-in- Chief remaining for 
so long on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of their 
superior prowess. 

Srmday, the 6th December, was one of those glorious days in which 
the Em’opean m northern India revels for a great part of the winter, 
clear and cool, with a cloudless sl£ 3 ^ I awoke refreshed after a good 
night’s rest, and in high spirits at the prospect before us of a satis- 
factory day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witnessed, if not tfl;ken part in, the 
horrible brutalities perpetrated there, that England’s hour had come at 
last. 

The 42nd Highlanders, a battery of Eoyal Artillery, and detach- 
ments of several different corps, had quite lately been added to the 
force, so that the Commander-in- Chief had now at his disposal about 
5,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 3o guns. The Infantry were divided 
into four brigades, commanded respectively by Greathed, Adrian Hope, 
Inglis, and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
Brigadier Little, the Artilleryt by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
Engineers by Colonel Harness, General Windham bemg placed in 
charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, not all 
disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of arms, and accustomed 
to fighting. They were di'sdded into two distinct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwalior Contingent, the Eani of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutinous regiments which had been stationed in Bundelkand, Central 
India, and Eajputana, which occupied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi road. The other 
consisted of the troops — regular and irregular — which had attached 
themselves to the Nana, and held the city and the ground wliich lay 
between it and the Ganges, their line of retreat being along the Grand 

* Greatlied’s brigade consisted of the 8th and 64th Foot and 2nd Punjab 
Infantry. Adrian Hope’s brigade consisted of the 53rd Foot, 42nd and 93rd 
Highlanders, and 4th Punjab Infantiy. Inglis’s brigade consisted of the 
23rd Fusiliers, 32nd and 82nd Foot. Walpole’s brigade consisted of the 2nd 
and 3rd Battalions Eifle Brigade and a detachment of the 38th Foot. 

f Tlie Artillery consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, Blunt’s, Bridge’s and 
Eemmington’s troops of Horse Artillery, Bourchier’s, Middleton’s, and Smith’s 
Field batteries, and Longden’s Heavy battery. 
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Trunk Eoad to Bithur. Tantia Topi was in command of the whole 
force, while the Nana remained with his own people on the left fln nk . 

On the centre and left the enemy were very strongly posted, and 
could only be approached through the city and by way of the difficult 
broken ground, covered vdth ruined houses, stretching along the river 
bank. 

‘\Vliile the men were eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to the rear, Sh’ Colin carefully explained 
his plan of operations to the Commanding officers and the staff; this 
plan was, to make a feint on the enemy’s left and centre, but to direct 
the real attack on then’ right, hoping thus to be able to dispose of this 
portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
any other part of the line. 

- With this view Windham was ordered to open with every gun witliin 
the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while Greathed, supported by Walpole, 
threatened the enem^^’s centre. Exactly at the hour named, the roar 
of Windham’s Artillery was heard, followed a few minutes later by the 
rattle of Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the canal. Mean- 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind the Cavaby stables on our side of the Trunk Eoad, and IngHs’s 
brigade behind the racecom’se on the other side. At eleven o’clock the 
order was given to advance. The Cavaby and Horse Artillery moved 
to the left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about two 
miles off, and to be ready to faU upon the enemy as they retreated 
along the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battery, crossed the canal by a bridge immediately to the left of 
Generalganj, cleared the canal banli, and, by hugging the wall of the 
city, effectually prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy’s right. 

Peel’s and Longden’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’s and Middleton’s 
Field batteries, now opened on some brick-kilns and mounds which the 
enemy were holding in strength on our side of the canal, and against 
which Adrian Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lilies, 
covered by the 4th Punjab Infantry in skbmishing order. • 

It was a sight to be remembered, that advance, as we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander-in- 
Chief. Before us stretched a fine open grassy plaiu ; to the right the 
dark green of the Eifle Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s 
brigade was crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the 53rd Foot, and the 
42nd and 93rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, marched as on 
parade, although the enemj^’s guns played upon them and every now 
and then a round shot plunged through then ranks or ricocheted over 
their heads ; on they went without apparently being in the least dis- 
concerted, and vdthout the slightest confusion. 

. As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
by the 53rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand style, and drove them 
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across the canal. Here there occurred a slight check. The rebels, 
having been reinforced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon 
the bridge within grape range, they must have done us great damage 
but for the timely arrival of Peel and his sailors with a heavy gun. 
This put new life into the attacking party ; with a loud cheer they 
dashed across the bridge, while Peel poured round after round from his 
24-pounder on the insurgents with most salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retned with the utmost celerity, leaving a 9-pounder 
gun in our possession. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now arrived on 
the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, some by the bridge, while 
others waded through the water. Having got to the other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and moved rapidly along the Kalpi road. 'We (the 
Commander-in- Chief, Hope Grant, and then: respective staffs) accom- 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when the rebels’ 
camp came in sight. A few rounds were ffred into it, and then it was 
rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors ; wounded men were l^dng 
about in all dhections, and many sepoys were surprised calmly cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened bread. The tents were found to be 
full of property plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore 
— soldiers’ Idts, bedding, clothing, and every description of miscel- 
laneous articles ; but to us the most valuable acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a large number of fine bullocks, of which those best suited 
for Ordnance purposes were kept, and the rest were made over to the 
Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been engaged 
was now in full retreat, and Sh Colin wished to foUow it up at once ; 
but the Cavaky and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider- 
able delay occmTed ; while we were waiting the Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small force"^ round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by 
thus threatening the road along which the Hana’s troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city. The 23rd Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers 
and a detachment of the 3Sfch Foot were to be left to look after the 
deserted camp, and Inglis’s brigade was to move along the Falpi road 
in support of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were the 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops? It was not 
like them to be out of the way when their services were required; 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short. What was to be done ? The enemy could not 
be allowed to carry oft' their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that he had determined to follow them up 
himself with Bourchier’s battery and his own escort. 

* Mansfield was given the t^vo Eifle Brigade battalions, the 93rd High- 
landers, Longden’s Heavy, and Middleton’s Field battery. 
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What a chase we had I We went at a gallop, only pulling up 
occasionally for the battery to come into action, ‘ to clear our front and 
flanhs.’ We came up -svith a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
several guns and carts laden with ammunition. But we were by this 
time overtaking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becomiug too 
numerous for a single battery and- a few staff officers to cope ^vith. We 
had outstripped the Commander -in- Chief, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hoping that the missing Cavah’y and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up. We had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour 
they appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out than we 
were at theh not having been to the front at such a time. Their guide 
had made too great a detour, but the sound of om: guns showed them 
his mistake, and they at once altered their com'se and pushed on in the 
dhection of the firing. Sh Colin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein until we reached the Pandu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Cawnpore. The rout was complete. Finding themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwing away theic 
arms and divesting themselves of theh uniform, that they might pass 
for harihless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of large calibre, 
were left in our hands. Our victory was particularly satisfactory in 
that it was achieved with but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 officers and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 76 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now deshed me to hurry back to Cawnpore before it got 
too dark, and select the ground for the night’s bivouac. As there was 
some risk in going alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
me. We had got about half-way, when we came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant Salmond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my 
General, and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and he had a severe wound on the face. .Soon after we 
met Inglis’s brigade, 'which, in accordance with my instructions, I 
turned back. On reaching the GwaKor Contingent camp, we heard 
that an attempt had been made to recapture it, which had been re- 
pulsed by the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the Kalpi and 
Grand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this would be a good place for 
a bivouac, the city being about a ncnle in front, and Mansfield’s column 
less than two miles to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed 
each corps as it came up the position it was to occupy. MHien all this 
was over I was pretty weU tired out and ravenously hungiy ; but food 
there was none, so I had made up my mind to lie dovm, famished as I 
was. Just then I came across some sleeping men, who to my joy 
turned out to be Lighten Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, who were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter- 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more grateful for a meal, 
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and never was a meal more thorongnlv enjoyed. I lay down beside my 
friends and was soon lasu asleep, in spire of the birrer cold and being 
much ironbled abonr my horse : neirher for him nor myself was rhere 
a vestige of covering to be found. 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who had been 
sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour which had reached the 
Commander-in- Chief the previous evening, to .the efihct that the city 
had been evacuated, returned with connrmation of the report : but the 
news in other respects was far from satisfactory, klansueldk move- 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succeeded in carrying on all their guns; so that only 
one hail of Tantia Topi's force had really been dealt with: the other 
half still remained to be disposed of. and to Hope Grant's great satis- 
faction and my delight, the cutty of following them up was entrusted 
to him. 

His orders were to go to Blthur, as it was thought likely that the 
Hana's troops would retire on that place. But as the newrs was not 
very reliable, Hope Grant was told to use his own discretion, and act 
according to circumstances. 

Por several days I had been trting unsuccessfully to get hold of some 
is atives upon whom I could rely to bring ms trustworthy information 
as to the enemy's movements. It is always of the utmost importance 
that a Quartermaster-General on service should have the help or such 
men, and I was now more than ever in need of reliable inrelligence. In 
this emergency I applied to Captain Bruce, the odicer in charge of the 

the purpose or tracmg tne whereabouts ox tnose re cels wno nau tanen a 

rate mm, Unjur Tiwari by name,^ who from tiiat moment untfl I left 
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India for England in April, 1858, rendered me most valuable service. 
He was a Brahmin by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry. 
In a few words I explained w’hat I required of him, and he started at 
once for Bithur, promising to meet me the next day on the line of 
march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of Cawnpore, and 
at sunset TJnjur Tiwari, true to his promise, made his appearance at the 
point where the road turns off to Bithur. He told me that the Nana 
had slept at that place the night before, but hearing of om’ approach, 
had decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and was now 
at a ferry some miles up the river, tr3ung to get across and make his 
way to Oudh. We had come thirteen miles, and had as many more to 
go before we could get to the ferry, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by arriving there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and 
refreshment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheorajpur 
(three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we left om’ impedi- 
menta, and proceeded b^^ a cross-country^ road. Presently^ a couple of 
mounted men belonging to the enemy, not perceiving who we were, 
galloped straight into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they 
turned and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
capteed, and from him we learnt that the rebels were only a short dis- 
tance ahead. We pushed on, and soon came in sight of them and of the 
river; crowds were collected on the banks, and boats were being 
hmriedly laden, some of the guns having abeady been placed on board. 
Om’ troops were ordered to advance, but the ground along the river bank 
was treacherous and very heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery 
managed to struggle through, and when the batteries had got to withm 
1,000 yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly^ to discover our 
presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Om’ batteries gal- 
loped on, and got considerably nearer before they retiu’ned the fire ; 
after a few roimds the rebels broke and fied. The ground w^as so un- 
favourable for pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, 1?hat nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Eifteen guns were 
captmed, with one single casualty on om’ side — the General himself — 
who was hit on the foot by a spent grape-shot, without, happily, being 
much hm’t. 

Hope Grant’s successful management of this httle expedition con- 
siderably enhanced the high opinion the Commander-in- Chief had 
already formed of his ability. He was next ordered to proceed to 
Bithm and complete the destruction of that place, which had been 



himself in the matter, the result being that the brave old man was ^ven a 
yearly pension of Rs. 1.200 for his life. He was alive when I left India, and 
although he resided some distance from the railway he always had himseff 
(jarried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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begun by Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order — there 
was httle evidence. that it had been visited by an avenging force, and 
in one of the rooms which had been occupied by the treacherous Azi- 
mula lihan, I came across a ninnber of letters, some unopened, and 
some extremely interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithm’ to search for treasure re- 
ported to have been buried near the palace, and returned to Cawnpore, 
where we remained for about ten days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over the ground 
where the troops under Windham had been engaged for three days, and 
heard many comments on the conduct of the operations. All spoke in 
high terms of Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely difficult posi- 
tion. The rehef of the garrison at Lucknow was of such paramount 
importance that Su Colin Campbell was obhged to take with him every 
available man,* and found it necessary to order Windham to send all 
reinforcements after him as soon as they arrived, although it was 
recognized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large force then 
assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnpore as soon as the 
Commander-in- Chief was committed to his difficult undertaking. Wind- 
ham’s orders were to improve the defences of the entrenchment ; to 
carefully watch the movements of the G walior army ; and to make as . 
much display as possible of the troops at his command by encampmg- 
them in a conspicuous position outside the city ; but he was not on any 
account to move out to attack, unless compelled to do so in order to 
prevent the bombardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained a number of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other warlffie stores, and it covered, 
as abeady shown, the bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instructions, but he subsequently 
asked for and obtained leave to detain any troops arriving at Ca^vnpore 
after the 14th of November, as he did not feel himself strong enough, with 
the force at his disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. But even after 
having received this sanction he twice despatched strong reinforcements 
to iiuclmow, thus weakening himself considerably in order to give 
Sir Colin all possible help. 

* The garrison left at Ca'^vnpore consisted of : 

Boiu eompanies of the 64th Foot, and small 

detachments of other regiments 450 men. 

Sailors 47 men. 

Total 497 

With a hastily organized bullock battery of four field guns, manned partly by 
Europeans and partly by Sikhs. 
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Windham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
eight guns, the greater part of which were encamped as directed, out- 
side the city, close to the junction of the Delhi and Kalpi roads, while 
the rest were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile the 
rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detachments, with the 
evident intention of surrounding the place. On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shuli and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of 
the city, and a little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if he could manage to surprise either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concentrating, and he drew up a scheme for 
giving effect to this plan, which he submitted for the approval of the 
Commander-in- Chief. No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave 
up all idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and determined 
to try and arrest the rebels’ advance by attacking the main body, still 
some distance off. Accordingly he broke up his camp, and marched 
six miles along the Kalpi road, on the same day that the Gwahor force 
moved some distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles of Windham’s 
camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. With only 
1,200 Infantry* and eight light guns, he was opposed to Tantia Topi 
with an army of 25,000 men and forty guns. He had to choose 
whether he would fight these enormous odds or retire ; he decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful that 
he drove back that portion of the opposing force immediately in his 
front, and captured three guns ; but being unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavaby, he 
had perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity. He was followed the 
whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen. The result 
of the day was to give confidence to the wdly Mahratta leader ; he 
pushed on to Cawnpore, and attacked Windham wdth such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, having had 315 men killed and wounded, and having 
lost aU their baggage and camp equipage. 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to censm’e. His defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-in- Chief’s authority to carry 
out his plan for sm’prising the rebels, he would certainly have broken 
up their army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But surely 
when he decided that circumstances had so changed since Sir Colin’s 
orders were given as to justify him in disregarding them, he should 
have acted on his own responsibility, and taken such steps as appeared 

* The force was composed of the 34th Poot, and portions of the 82nd and 
88th Foot, and 2nd Battalion Kifle Brigade ; with four 9-pounders, manned 
partly by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly by Sikhs ; and four 6-pounders, 
maimed by Madras Native gunners. 
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to him best, instead of applying for sanction to a Commander far from 
the scene of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the application was made, as to render it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march which 
'Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have been the surprise movement he 
contemplated on the 17th ; but while the former placed him in a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Our stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than the Commander-in- 
Chief intended or wished it to be, but want of transport made it im- 
possible for us to move until the carts returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with the women and children and the sick soldiers. We 
were thus delayed until the 23rd December, on which date we com- 
menced om' march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Ghobipm’, two marches from Cawnpore, where we spent Christmas 
Day, we were joined by the troops who had been left behind at Bithur ; 
they had not succeeded in discovering any considerable quantity of 
treasure, some silver vessels of various kinds being the only result of 
then’ labours. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s object in moving on Fatehgarh was to 
restore order throughout the Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 16th, 
with orders to clear the country along the left bank of the Jumna up 
to Mainpuri, where he was to be joined by Brigadier Seaton with a 
strong column from Delhi, and whence the imited force was to advance 
on Fatehgarh. 

We reached Cursahaiganj, where the road turns off to Fatehgarh, 
on the 31st, and here the main body of the army halted on New 
Year’s Day, 1858 ; but information having been received that 5,000 
rebels under the Nawab of Farakabad had partly destroyed the sus- 
pension bridge over the Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent for- 
ward to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sh Colin, with Mansfield and the rest 
of his staff, went on to inspect progress, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to foUow later in the day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant 
received an urgent message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to 
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pusli on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
and were now ha strength on the other side of the Kali Naddi. 

We (Sh Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, that the rebels were 
occupying the village of Khudaganj, just across the river, and only 
about 300 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pouring a heavy fire on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the further 
side of the stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 53rd Foot, 
and a wing of the 93rd Highlanders had been placed in reserve behind 
the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment having been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the river, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought into action in reply to the 
enemy’s guns. Immediately on the arrival of the main body, thi’ee of 
Peel’s guns, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bridge to the fm’ther side, and getting under shelter of a convenient 
building, opened fire on the village, and on a toll-bar directly in its 
front, about which the enemy were collected in considerable numbers. 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery — a tedious operation, as there had not been time to fully repair 
the bridge, and in one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitating horses being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
occurred at this spot ; one round shot alone killed and wounded six 
men of the 8 th Foot. Vaughan at last succeeded in silencing the gun 
which had troubled us most, and preparations were made for an attack 
on the village. VTiile we were watchnig the proceedings, the Inter- 
preter to the Naval Brigade, Heniy Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standhig close to me, was very badly 
wounded in the leg, and both Sir Colin and Sh Hope were hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without being much hurt. 

There was a feehng throughout the army that Sh Colin was inclined 
to favom’ Highlanders unduly ; and a rumour got about that the 93rd 
were to be allowed the honom of delivering the assault on Khudaganj, 
which was highly resented by the 58rd, and they determined that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way. The 53rd was composed of a remarkably fine set of fellows, 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s own regiment ; wishing, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Payn,* one of 
the senior officers, in command of the piquets. Pa^m was a fine dash- 
ing soldier, and a great favourite with the men, who calculated on his 
backing them up if they upset Sir Colin’s little plan. Whether what 
happened was with or without Palm’s permission, I cannot say, but 
we were all waiting near the bridge for the attacking party to form, 

* The late General Sir William Payn, K.C.B. 
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when suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the * double,’ followed 
by a tremendous cheer, and we saw the 63rd charge the enemy. Sir 
Colin was very angry, but the 53rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them. Hope’s and Greathed’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Kliudaganj, and the 
regiments moving up to the attack made a fine picture. The 93rd 
followed the impulsive 53rd, while Greathed’s brigade took a line to the 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up theh 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted troops such as 
does not often occm’ ; it was instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavaby, drawn up behind some sand hills, and gave the word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly left his lips 
before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough’s, and Probyn’s squadrons. When within 300 yards of the 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular melee ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured in less than as many minutes. The 
General now formed the Cavaby into a long line, and, placing himself 
at the head of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the 
flying foe. I rode a httle to his left with Younghusband’s squadron, 
and next to him came Tyrrell Boss, the doctor.* As we galloped along, 
Younghusband drew my attention with great pride to the admirable 
mamier in which his men kept theb dressing. 

On the line thundered, overtaking groups of the enemy, who every 
now and then turned and fired into us before they could be cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on theb bayonets before discharging theb 
muskets. The chase continued for nearly five mbes, until daylight 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road. 
Before, however, this movement could be carried out, we overtook a 
batch of mutineers, who faced about and fired into the squadron at 
close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but I could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in dbe peril from 
a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not 

* Tyi’rell Ross was well known as a skilful sui’geon, and much esteemed as 
a staunch friend. He had just returned from England, and had that very 
morning been placed in medical charge of the Cavaby Brigade. When the 
order to mount was given, Ross asked the General where he wished him to be, 
pointing out that he would not be of much use in the rear if there were a 
pm’suit across country. Hope Grant rephed : * Quite so ; I have heard that 
you are a good rider and can use your sword. Ride on my left, and help to 
look after my thbd squadron.’ This Ross did as well a^ any Cavaby officer 
could have done. 
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helped the man and disposed of his opponent, he must have been 
killed. The nest moment I descried in the distance two sepoys maldiig 
off with a standard, which I determined must he captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to my body and fired ; fortunately for me it missed fire, 
and I carried off the standard.* 

Tyrrell Boss, attracted by a party of men in the rear of the squadron 
bending over the fallen Younghusband, now came up, and, to everyone’s 
great grief, pronoimced the wound to be mortal. Prom the day that I 
had annexed Younghusband’s pony at the siege of Delhi we had been 
so much together, and had become such fast friends, that it w*as a great 
shock to me to be told that never again would my gallant connade lead 
the men in whom he took such soldierly pride. f 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to camp, 
where we found Sh Colin waiting to welcome us, and we received quite 
an ovation from om’ comrades in the Infantry and Artiller3\ We must 
have presented a curious spectacle as we rode back, almost every man 
carrying some trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with laden carts 
and palankins, arms, Native clothing, etc. Our losses were surprisingly 
small — only 10 men killed, and 30 men and 2 officers wounded. 

The next day the column marched to Patehgarh, which we found 
deserted. The rebels had fled so precipitately that they had left the 
bridge over the Gauges intact, and had not attempted to destroy the 
valuable gun-carriage factory in the fort, which was then placed in the 
charge of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce. J 

We remained a whole month at Patehgarh, and loud were the com- 
plaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. It was the general opinion 
that we ought to move into Kohilkand, and settle that part of the 
countr}^ before returning to Lucknow ; this view was very strongly hold 
by Sh* Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of “indecision, 
dilatoriness, and wasting the best of the cold weather ” could not have 
known how httle he deserved then* censure. The truth was, that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in- Chief were not in accord as 

* For these two acts I was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

f Younghusband met with an extraordinary accident during the fight at 
Agi’a. While pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, he fell with his horse into 
a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two of his men, also 
mounted. Eopes were brought, and the bodies were hauled up, when, to the 
astonishment of everyone, Younghusband was found to be alive, and, beyond 
being badly bruised, uninjured. He had fallen to the bottom in a sitting 
position, his back resting against the side of the well, and his legs stretched 
out in front of him, while his horse fell standing and across him. He was 
thus protected from the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who 
were all killed. 

t Now Major-General H. L. Bruce, C.B. 
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to the order in which the several nailitary operations should be taken 
in hand ; the latter urged that Bohilkand should be dealt with first, 
and settled before the end of the cold weather ; he thought that the 
troops would then be the better for a rest, and that Luclmow could very 
well wait till the foUovdng autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entirely agree with him), that, while it was most deshable 
that order should be restored in Bohilkand, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, the possession of Lucknow was of 
‘ far greater value.’ ‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, ‘ is upon Oudli 
as it was upon Delhi : Oudh is not only the rallying-place of the sepoys, 
the place to wliich they all look, and by the doings in which their own 
hopes and prospects rise or fall ; but it re^Dresents a dynasty ; there is a 
long of Oudh “ seeking his own.” ’ He pointed out that there was an 
uneasy feeling amongst the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently 
watchmg ortr attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that even in ‘ far- 
off Burma’ news from Lucknow was anxiously looked for. The 
Governor- General laid great stress also upon the adwsabihty of 
employing as soon and as close to theff own country as possible the 
troops from Nepal which, at Sir Hem'y Lawrence’s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung Bahadm: (the Prime Minister of Nepal) to England 
a few years before had opened his eyes to our latent power, and he had 
been able to convince his people that time alone was requhed for us to 
recover completely from the blow which had been dealt us by the 
Mutiny, and that it was therefore to then adA^antage to side us. 
Lord Canning wisely judged, hoAvever, that it would be higlily 
imprudent to allow the proA^ince immediately adjoining Nepal to 
continue in a state of reA^olt, and he felt that neither Jung Bahadur 
nor his Gm’khas Avould be satisfied unless they were alloAved to take an 
active part in the campaign. / 


CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Our prolonged stay at Eatehgarh was not altogether Avithout advantage. 
Such a large force being concentrated in the neighbourhood secured the 
safety of the Doab for the time being, and as Eatehgarh Avas equally 
conveniently situated for an adA^ance, either into Bolifiliand or upon 
Luclmow, the rebels Avere kept in a state of uncertainty as to the 
direction of om^ next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to be om' first objective, 
and Sh Colin at once communicated with Outram and Napier as to the 
best means of conducting the siege. Then, leaA^ing Hope Grant to take 
the diAusion across the Ganges, the Cliief went to Allahabad, the 
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temporary Head- Quarters of the supreme Government, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor- General. 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where we found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, the 38th Foot and the 79th Highlanders, 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Commanders who were to take 
partdn the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* Hope Grant, who had been made a 
Major-General for the ‘ Eeiief of Lucknow,’ was appointed to the 
command of the Cavahy division, and I remained with him as 
D.A.Q.M.G. 

Eumours had been fljdng about that the Nana was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but ‘ Wolf ! ’ had been cried so often with regaiff to 
him, that but httle notice was taken of the reports, until my faithful 
spy, XJnjur Tiwari, brought me intelligence that the miscreant really 
was hiding in a small fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. 
Hope Grant started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had fled precipitately before day- 
break. We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom we frequently encormtered. On the 23rd we 
reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them- 
selves, Our advance guard haviag been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope 
Grant reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could most 
advantageously be attacked. We found the town enclosed by a high 

The Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, com- 
manded respectively by Outrain, Liigard, and Walpole. This was exclusive 
of Franks’s coliunn, Which joined at Lucknow and made a fourth division. The 
Artillery was placed under Ai'chdale Wilson, and the Engineers under Robert 
Napier. Sir Colin’s selection of Commanders caused considerable heart- 
burnings, especially amongst the senior officers who had been sent out from 
England for the purpose of being employed in the field. But, as the Chief 
explained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the 
greatest care, it having been found that ‘ an officer unexperienced in war in 
India cannot act for himself ... it is quite impossible for him to be able to 
weigh the value of intelligence ... he cannot judge wliat are the resources 
of the counti’y, and he is totally unable to make an estimate for himself of the 
resistance the enemy opposed to him is likely to offer.’ Sir Colin wound up 
liis letter as follows : ‘ I do not wish to undervalue the merits of General or 
other officers lately arrived from England, but merely to indicate to your 
Eoyal Highness the difficulties against which they have to contend. What 
is more, the state of things at present does not permit of ti’usting anything to 
chance, or allowing new-comers to learn, except under the command of others. ’ 
— Shadwell’s ‘ Life of Lord Clyde.’ 
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loop-holed wall with chcular bastions at the four corners and at regular 
intervals along the sides, the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, 
while the gateways had been strengthened by pahsades. Large bodies 
of the enemy’s Cavaby hovered about our reconnoitring party, only to 
rethe as we advanced, apparently not hking the look of the 7th 
Hussars and 9th Lancers, who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful mspection, Hope Grant decided to breach the north- 
west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the Infantry could keep 
down the fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters, and the heavy guns would 
be in a measure protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hom’s, and the 
63rd Eegiment, having been selected for the honour of leading the 
assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. Hope Grant then spoke a 
few words of encouragement to the men, and then Colonel (English) 
rephed on then behalf that they might be depended upon to do their 
duty. The signal was given ; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Tmuier, galloped to within grape range of the town, and 
covered by then fire the 53rd marched on steadily until they got 
within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a ringing cheer, they dashed 
through the water in the ditch and entered the breach. Hopkins, the 
plucky Captain of the fight company, was the first inside the walls, 
followed closely by Augustus Anson and an adventm’ous Post-Captain 
of the Eoyal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
^vinter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* There was a good deal of 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 600 men, those who 
tried to escape being cut down by the Cavalry outside the walls. We 
took about the same number of prisoners, but as none of these were 
soldiers, and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against us, 
the General, as much to then astonishment as to their delight, ordered 
them to be set free. Our losses were small. 

Next day we halted while the walls were being destroyed and the 
place rendered indefensible. As I was superintending the work of 
destruction, the horrors of war were once more brought very forcibly 
before me by the appearance of an infirm old man, who besought me 
to spare his house, saying: ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons ; three of them fie there ’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies) ; 
‘ where the other two are, God only knows. I am old and a cripple, and 
if my house is bmmed there is nothing left for me but to die.’ Of course 
I took care that his house and property were left untouched. 

On the 25th February we marched to Mohan, a pictm’esquely situated 
village on the bank of the Sai Naddi, which stream we crossed the next 
day and encamped on a fine grassy plain, there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army before Lucknow. 

* The late Captain Oliver Jones, who published his experiences under that 
title. ' 
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While we were halting at, this place, Watson and I had rather a 
curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my gre^^hound put up a 
nilgliaF^ so close to us that Watson, aiming a blow at him with his 
sword, gashed liis quarter. Off he started, and we after him at full 
speed ; the chase continued for some miles without om’ getting much 
nearer, when, all at once, we beheld moving towards us from our right 
front a body of the enemy’s Cavaby. We were in an awkward posi- 
tion ; our horses were very nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued. We pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, very quietly at first, that our horses might recover their breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to ride for 
our lives. Every now and then we looked back to see whether they 
were gaining upon us, and at last we distinctly saw them open out and 
make as if to charge do^vn upon us. We thought our last hour was 
come. We bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do his 
.best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lol 
as suddenly as they had appeared, the horsemen vanished, as though the 
gi’ound had opened and swallowed them ; there was nothing to be seen 
but the open plain, where a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly believe om* eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so lilce reality 
that anyone must have been deceived. Our rehef, on becoming con- , 
vinced that we had been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable ; 
but the apparition had the good effect of making us realize the folly of 
having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away from our camp 
without escort of any kind in an enemy’s country, and we determined 
not' to risk it again, f 

While we were occupied in clearnig the country to the north of the 
Cavmpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the army, with the siege- 
train, Engineer park. Naval Brigade,t ammunition, and stores of aU 
lands, had gradually been collecting at Bhantba, to which place we 
were ordered to 'proceed on the 1st March. We had a troublesome , 
march across country, and did not reach the Head- Quarters camp until 
close on midnight. There was much difficulty in getting the guns 
through the muddy nullas and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of the elephants the task could hardly have been accom- . 
plished. It was most curious and interesting to see how these sagacious 
creatures watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines ; they waited till the 

* Literally ‘ blue cow,’ one of the bovine antelopes. 

t A few days afterwards, when we were some miles from the scene of our 
adventure, I was awakened one morning by the greyhound licking my face ; 
she had cleverly found me out in the midst of a large crowded camp. 

t Peel had changed his 24 -pounders for the more powerful 64-pounders 
belonging to H.M.S. Shannon. 
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horses dragging the giin could do no more and were coming to a stand- 
still, when one of them would place his forehead against the muzzle 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the mornhig of the 2nd for Luclmow, Hope 
Grant taking command of the Gavahy division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Outram’s Engmeers were busily engaged in constructing 
fascines and gabions for the siege, and preparing spars and empty casks 
for bridging the Gumti. As we approached the Mahomedbagh we 
came under the fire of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a grove of 
trees ; but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels rethed, leaving a gun in our hands. We moved on to 
the Dilkusha, which we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly 
disfigured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having been cut 
down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and in which he dehghted. He 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entailing long hours in the saddle was particularly congenial to him. 
I invariably accompanied him in his rounds, and in after-years I often 
felt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and around the Dil- 
kusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. The main body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the Dillvusha, its right almost on the 
Gumti, while its left stretched for two miles in the direction of the 
Alambagh. Hope Grant, wishing to be in a convenient position in 
case of an attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 3rd some of the troops left at Bhantha came into camp, and 
on the 5th General Franks arrived. His division, together with the 
Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com- 
mander-in- Chief’s disposal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns ;* 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circum- 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for tlu’ee months and a 
half had worked incessantly at strengthening the defences, which con- 


* Naval Brigade ... ... .;. ... 431 

Ai-tillery ... ... ... ... 1,745 

Engineers ... ... ... ... S65 

Cavalry ... ... ... ... 3,169 

Infantry ... ... ... ... 12,498 

Franks’s Division ... ... ... 2,880 

Nepalese Contingent .. ... ... 9,000 
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sisted of tliree lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bridge to 
the Gumti, and in depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sh Cohn decided to adopt, 
it was shown that the attack should be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for planting our ArtOlery, 
which the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the greatest import- 
ance ; more than all, we knew the east side, and were little acquainted 
with the west. Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be accompanied by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of taking in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s defences."^ 
A division was accordingly sent across the Gumti for this pm’pose, and 
the movement, being enthely successful, materially aided in the capture 
of the city. The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a httle below the Dilkusha. They were completed by midnight on the 
5th March, and before da^^ broke the troops detailed for this service 
had crossed over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Luclmow,’ had been maintaining 
his high reputation by keeping the enemy in check before the Alam- 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second in 
command. As soon as it was fight we moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of* the Martinik’e guns, and after marching for about 
two miles we came in view of the enemy ; the Artillery of the advance 
guard got to within a thousand yards and opened fire, upon which the 
rebels broke and fled. The Bays pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very little result, the ground being intersected with nullas, 
and the enemy opening upon them vdth heavy guns, they had to rethe 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappil^^ had to be abandoned. 

About noon we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope Grant took 
special care that da^^ to see the piquets were well placed, for the rebels 
were in great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravines and wooded 
enclosures. It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxjous 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground ; but the next 
mornmg proved how right he was to leave nothing to chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in that the 
enemy were advancing in force, and dhectly afterwards half a dozen 

* Kaye, in his ^History of the Indian IMiitiiiy,’ gives the credit for 
originating this movement to the Commander-in- Chief himself ; but the 
present Lord Napier of Magdala lias letters in his possession wliich clearly 
prove that the idea was his father’s, and there is a passage in General Porter’s 
‘History of the Royal Engineers,’ vol. ii., p. 476, written after he had read 
Napier’s letters to Sir Colin Campbell, which leaves no room, for doubt as tq 
my version being the correct one. 
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round shot were sent into our camp ; the troops fell in, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavah'y to 
om* right flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not vish to get entangled 
in the suburbs until heavy guns had arrived. The piquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, affordnig another opportunity for a 
useful lesson in outpost duty. 

Ail that day and the next I accompanied my General in his recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of the groimd near the 
Gmnti, in order to determine where the heavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilade the enemy's first fine of defences 
along the bank of the canal. On retorniug to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the Sth, we found Sh Colin Campbell and 
Alansfield with him, airangiug for a jomt attack the following day ; 
after theh consultation was over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for the battery. It was a shghtly elevated 
piece of ground about half a mile north of the Kokrel nulla, fahly con- 
cealed by a bend of the river ; but before it could be made use of it was 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupying between the nuUa and the h'on bridge, the key to which was 
the Chakar Kothi, and Outram was dkected to attack this point the 
next morning. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, were sent forward to within 600 yards of the enemy. The 
troops then moved off' in two parties, that on the right being com- 
manded by Hope Grant. "We marched along the Fyzabad road, the 
two Eifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skinnishing order, with 
the Cavahy well away to the right. The rebels renred as we advanced, 
and Walpole, commanding one of our brigades, by wheeling to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade 
then.' position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to nnorm 
Oumim as to om* progress. 

^lien I had dehvered my message, and wa.s abouc to return. Ounam 
deshed me to stay with him until the caprore of the Chakar Kothi 
(which he was just about to attempt) should be accomplished, that I 
might then convey to Hope Grant his orders as to what further action 
would be required of him : meanwhile Outram sent a messenger to tell 
my Genera.1 what he was about to do, in view of his co-operating on 
the right. ^ 

^ Outram s division consisted of the 2-ord Eoval Welsh Fusiliers, 79th 
Highlanders. *2nd and Srd battalions of the Kiiie Biiaade. 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 
2nd Punjab Infancy, DAguilar's, Pt-emmington’s and ’Nfac ki-nn onls troops of 
Horse Arnllery, Gibbon's and AEddletonu Field Batteries, and some Heavy 
Guards, 9th Lancers, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Watson's 
and Sandlord's sonadrons of the 1st and 5th Punjab Cavalry. 
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CAPTURE OF THE CHAKAR KOTHI 


The Ghakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the enem^^ appar- 
ently having lost heart, fled precipitately. One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the top of this three-storied building 
by Ensign Jeinds to show the Commander-in- Chief that it was in our 
possession, and that the time had come for him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We then continued our advance to the river, 
where the parties united, and I rejoined Hope Grant, 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to place the 
heavy guns in position before dark. Major Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was superintending this operation, 
when he thought he perceived that the enem^’- had abandoned then 
first line, but he could not be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the Infantry of 
Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and- driven the rebels out of the 
Martinik’e, could be seen preparing to assault the works at the other 
side of the river. A discussion ensued as to how this knowledge could 
be obtained, and a yomig subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, t offered to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found the enemy 
had rethed, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men. This feat was 
successfully accomphshed by the plucky young volunteer ; he found 
the enemy had rethed, and, on giving the information to Hope, the 
brigade advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s first 
line was in our possession — a success which had been achieved -with 
but shght loss to us, the chief casualty during the day bemg William 
Peel, the gallant Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been 
seriously wounded while in command of a battery near the Dilkusha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close np to the 
Gumti, and batteries were constructed from which fire could be poured 
on the mess-house and the Eaisarbagh, For the protection of these 
works, and to prevent an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the Horse Artillery 
and Cavaby between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconnaissance 
extending bej'Ond the old cantonment. We had several little fights, in 
one, of which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
succeeded Younghusband in coromand of the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries opened fire on 
the enemy’s second line of defence ; at the same time Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantry along the river with the object of secmmg 
the apxnoaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad road, about 
half a mile from the non bridge, Outram placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
in a mosque, with orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 

* Tlie late Lieutenant-General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.O.B. 
t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C, 
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while he pushed on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and Cavahw, 
but we had to keep at some distance away to the right, in order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosm'es. Soon after crossing the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to om'left, and proceeding at a smart trot, came up 
vith Outram just as he was about to attack a large body of the rebels, 
who, finding themselves in an awkward position, with the river in theh 
rear and theh retreat b^* the hon bridge cut ofi', made but a feeble 
resistance before they broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone 
bridge, but the greater number, including the whole of the mutmous 
loth Irregular Cavahw, made for the old cantonment. We pursued 
vdth our Cavahy 5 and very few of them got away. A couple • of guns 
and a quantity of plunder were left behind by the enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us and were quite imprepared for om* 
attack, Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but finding lie was 
losing men from the fii'e poured upon us by the rebels from the opposite 
side of the river, he feU back to the mosque where he had left the 
Fusihers. 

That afternoon, as there was nothing particular for the Cavah^' to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the river to see how matters 
were progressing on the left of the attack. We reached the Head- 
Quarters camp just as Sir Colin was about to receive a xisii of cere- 
mony from the Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had dofied his usual workman-like 
costume, and wore General’s full-dress uniform, but he was quite 
thrown into the shade by the splendom* of the Gm'kha Piince, who was 
most gorgeously attired, 'svith magnificent jewels in his turban, round 
his neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur vith no small interest, for his deeds of 
daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably the bravest race 
of men in the world, and the fact that a high-bom Hindu, such as he 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far risen superior to caste prejudice 
as to cinss the sea and visit England, proved him to be a man of 
unusually strong and independent mind. He was about five feet 
eight inches high — tall for a Gmkha — ^with a well-knit, why figure, a 
keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined mouth — in every respect 
a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The intemew did not last long, for Sh 
Colin disliked ceremonial, and, shortly after the Nepalese Prince had 
taken his seat, news was brought in that the assault on the Begum 
Kothi had been successfully completed, upon which Sh Colin made the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for taking leave of his 
distinguished visitor, and the interview came to an end. 

I then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
galloping across the canal by the bridge near Banks’s house, soon 
found myself at the Begum Kothi, There I was obhged to dismount. 
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for even on foot it was a difficult matter to scramble over the breach. 
The place was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Punjabis were lying about, and a good 
many wounded men were being attended to, but our casualties were 
nothing in proportion to those of the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were 
buiied the next day m the ditch they had themselves dug for their own 
protection. A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found there was no chance of getting away. There were 
many tales of haii-breadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hodson should have been one of those 
dangerously, if not mortally, wounded in the strife. Hodson had been 
carried to Banks’s house, and to the inquiiy I made on my wa^^ back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ Little, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this day. Outram 
had accomphshed all that was expected of him, and he was now busy 
constructmg additional batteries for the bombardment of the liaisar- 
bagh ; while Lugard,* from his newly- acquired position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to briag fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Hodson died the following day (the 12th). As a soldier, I had a very 
great admiration for him, and, in common with the whole army, I 
mourned his early death. f 

On the 13th Lugard’s di^^:sion was relieved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Bahadur and his Gm'khas, onl^- too eager for the fi'ay, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the line of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge. On our side of the river 
nothiag of importance occurred. 

* How General the Eight Hon. Sh Edward Liigard, G.C.B. 

t It was current in camp, and the stoiy has often been repeated, that 
Hodson was kiUed in the act of looting. This certainly was not the case. 
Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the Head-Quarters camp, when 
the signal-gun announced that the attack on the Begum Kothi was about to 
take place. Hodson immediately mounted his horse, and rode off in the 
direction of the city. Stewart, who had been ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief to accompany the troops, and send an early report to his Excellency of 
the result of the assault, had his liorse ready, and followed Hodson so closely 
that he kept him in sight until within a short distance of the fighting, when 
Stewart stopped to speak to the officer in charge of Peel’s guns, which had 
been covering the advance of the troops. This delayed Stewart for a few 
minutes only, and as he rode into the coiut-yard of the palace a Highland 
soldier handed him a pistol, saying, ‘ This is your pistol, sir ; but I thought 
you were carried away mortally wounded a short time ago V Stewart at once 
conjectured that the man had mistaken him for Hodson. In face they were 
not mucli alike, but both were tall, well made and fair, and Hative soldiers 
had frequently saluted one for the otlier. It is clear from tliis account that 
Hodson could not have been looting, as he was wounded almost as soon as he 
reached the palace. „ ^ 

15 — ^ 
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The capture of the Imambara (a mosque situated between the Begum 
Kothi and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplished early next morning. The 
assault was led by Brasyer’s Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, 
supported by the remamder of that regiment and the 90th Light 
Infantry. After a short but very severe struggle, the enemy were 
forced to rethe, and were so closely pursued that the storming party 
suddenly found themselves in a buildiug immediately overlookmg the 
Kaisarbagh. 

It had not been mtended to advance that day beyond the Imambara, 
but, recognizing the advantage of the position thus gained, and the 
demorahzed condition of the rebels, Franks wisely determined to foUow 
up his success. Eeinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the SOvandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were ordered to act in 
concert, and before nightfall the Kaisarbagh, the mess-house, and the 
numerous buildings situated between those places and the Eesidency, 
were in our possession. 

B}^ means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept accurately 
informed as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he could have 
afforded it valuable assistance had he been allowed to cross the Gumti 
with his three brigades of Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly 
instinct, felt that this was the proper course to pursue ; but hi reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the non bridge, he 
received from the Commander-in- Chief through Mansfield the mi- 
accoimtablj'' strange order that he must not attempt it, if it would 
entail his losing ‘a single man.’ Thus a grand opportmiity was lost. 
The bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but vuth the numerous guns 
which Outram could have brought to bear upon its defenders its 
passage could have been forced without serious loss; the enemy^s 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would have been 
rendered complete, which it certainly was not, owing to Outram’ s 
hands having been so effectually tied. 

Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of the 14th 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively sHght pmiishment, 
and the campaign, which should have then come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly a year by the fugitives spreading themselves over 
Oudh, and occupying forts and other strong positions, from which they 
were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of thousands of British 
soldiers.* Sh Colin saw his mistake when too late. The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who 
were understood to have fled in a northerly dhection. One brigade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was dhected to proceed to 


* In the month of May, 1858, alone, not less than a thousand Britisli 
soldiers died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and about a hundred were 
killed in action. 
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Scandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards Sitapur, But the 
enemy was not seen by either. As usual, they had scattered them- 
selves over the country and enthely disappeared, and many of the 
rebels who still remained in the city seized the Opportunity of the 
Cavalry being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, with the view to his completing the occupation of the city. 
Accordingly, on the 16th, he advanced from the Kaisarbagh with 
Douglas’s brigade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th 
Foot and Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in quick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the Eesidency, the Machi Bhawan, and the great 
Imambara, thus takmg in reverse the defences which had been thrown 
up by the enemy for the protection of the two bridges. As Outram 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards the Musabagh. They 
made two attacks to cover then* retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
which enabled a large number (20,000 it was said) to get away in the 
Fyzabad direction, and another on the Alambagh, which was much 
more serious, for the garrison had been reduced to less than a thousand 
men, and the rebels’ force was considerable, consisting of Infantry, 
Cavah'y and Artillery. They attacked with great determination, and 
fought for fom* hours and a half before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send the Cavalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they could have been so useful^ 
employed on the outsldrts of the city. This was also appreciated when 
too late, and both brigades were ordered to retm*n, winch they did on 
the 17th. Even then the Cavaby were not made full use of, for instead 
of both brigades bemg collected on the Luclmow bank of the river, 
which was now the sole line of retreat left open to the enemy (the 
bridges being in our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there 
Hope Grant being directed to take up his old position on the opposite 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortification of watching 
the rebels streaming into the open country from the Musabagh, without 
the smallest attempt bemg made by Campbell to stop or pursue them. 
His brigade had been placed on the enemy’s line of retreat on purpose 
to mtercept them, but he completely failed to do what was expected of 
liim. We, on om* side, could do nothing, for an imfordable river flowed 
between us and the escaping mutineers, f 

* Consisting of the 23rd Fusiliers, 79tli Highlanders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

f Captain AVale, a gallant officer who commanded a newly raised corps of 
Sikh Cavalry, lost his life on this occasion. He persuaded Campbell to let 
him follow up the enemy, and was shot dead in a charge. His men beliaved 
extremely well, and one of them, by name Ganda Sing, saved the life of the 
late Sir Robert Sandeman, who was a subaltern in the reghnent. The same 
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There was one more fight in Lucloiow. The Monlvie* of Fyzahad 
(who from the first was one of the prominent leaders of the rebellion) 
had retnrned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed liim- 
self in a strongly-fortified position in the very centre of the city. It 
was not without a severe struggle that he was dislodged by the 93rd 
Higlilanders and 4th Punjab Infantry under Lugard. The brunt of 
the fighting fell upon the last-named regiment, the gallant Commander 
(Wnde) of which, and Iris second in command, f were severely wounded. 

The Moulvie made his escape, but his followers were pursued, and 
many of them were cut up. Thus at last the city was cleared of rebels, 
and we were once more masters in Luclmow. 

On the 22nd March Hope Grant was ordered to proceed to Kimsi, a 
small town about twenty-five miles off between the Sitapur and 
Fyzabad roads, reported to be occupied in force by the enemy. 

We started at midnight with a brigade of Infantry, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight heavy guns and mortars. We ; 

were delayed some hom’s by the heavy guns and them escort (the 53rd 
Poot) taking a wrong turn when leaving the city, which resulted in the |; 

enemy being warned of our approach in time to clear out before we •• 

arrived. ;• 

On hearing they had gone, Hoxdo Grant pushed on with the mounted j.i 

portion of the force, and we soon came in sight; of the enemy in full v 

retreat. The Cavalry, commanded by Captain Browne,J was ordered i 

to pursue. It consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavahy under Captain Cosserat, j ; 

and three Horse Artillery guns. At the end of two miles, Browne | i 

came upon a body of the mutineers formed up on an open plain. The j ’ 

man, two years later, saved the late Sir Charles Macgregor’s life during the | ; 

China war, and when 1 was Cominander-in-Chief in India I had the pleasure j | 

of appointing him to be my Pative Aide-de-Camp. Granda Sing, who has j i 

now the rank of Captain and the title of Sirdar Bahadur ^ retired last year ’ 

with a handsome j)ension and a small grant of land. , 

* A Mali omedan Priest. j 

f Now General Cockburn Hood, O.B. | 

i Now General Sir Samuel Browne, Y.G., G.C.B. This popular and • 

gallant officer, well known to every Native in Upper India as ‘Sam Brun j 

Sahib,’ and to the officers of the whole of Her Majesty’s array as the inventor : 

of the sword-belt universally adopted on service, distinguished himself greatly ‘J 

in the autumn of 1858. With 230 sabres of his own regiment and 350 Native 
Infantry, lie attacked a party of rebels who had taken up a position at Nuria, . 

a village at the edge of the Terai, about ten miles from Pilibhit. Browne f; 

managed to get to the rear of the enemy without being discovered ; a hand- to- i 

hand light then ensued, in which he got two severe wounds — one on the knee, i i 

from which he nearly bled to death, the other on the left shoulder, cutting j 

right through the arm. The enemy were completely routed, and fled, leaving I 

their four guns and 300 dead on the ground. Browne was deservedly rewarded. j | 

with the Y. C. I 
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Cavalry charged through them three times, each time thinning their 
ranks considerably, but they never wavered, and in the final charge 
avenged themselves by killing Macdonnell (the Adjutant of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavaby), and mortally wounding Gosserat. I arrived on the 
ground with Hope Grant just in time to witness the last charge and 
the fall of these two officers, and deplorable as we felt theb loss to be, 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and steadiness of the 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the pursuit of the 
enemy was continued ; no further opposition was met with, and 
fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th we retraced our steps, halting for the night at the old 
cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor Macdonnell. On the 
25th we crossed the Gumti, and pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely m our possession, and our success 
had been achieved with remarkably slight loss, a result which was 
chiefly due to the scientific manner in which the siege operations had 
been carried on under the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, 
Eobert Napier, ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good 
use which Sb Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of Artillery. 
Our casualties during the siege amounted to only 16 British officers, 
3 Native officers, and 108 men killed; 51 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 540 men woimded, while 13 men were unaccounted for. 

The captoe of Lucknow, though not of such supreme importance in 
its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must have convinced the 
rebels that their cause was now hopeless. It is true than Jhansi had 
not yet fallen, and that the rest of Oudh, Eohilkand, and the greater 
part of Central India remained to be conquered, but there was no very 
important city in the hands of the enemy, and the subjugation of the 
country was felt to be merely a matter of time. Sb Hugh Eose, after 
a brilliant campaign, had arrived before Jhansi, columns of our troops 
were traversing the coimtry in every direction, and the British Army 
had been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, there were 
96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a large body of reliable Native 
troops, some of whom, although hurriedly raised, had abeady shown 
that they were capable of doing good service — a very different state of 
affairs from that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of exposure to the 
climate and hard v/ork, and the doctor, Campbell Browne, had been 
urging me to go on the sick-list ; that, of com’se, was out of the ques- 
tion until Lucknow had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in 
Browne’s hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up ; but the doctors insisted on a trip to England. It 
was a heavy blow to me to have to leave while there was still work to 
be done, but I had less hesitation than I should have had if most of my 
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own immediate friends had not already gone, Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or woimded ; Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry Probyn was on his 
way home, invalided ; Hugh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds; and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Army Head- Quarters. 

On the 1st April, the sixth anniversary of my arrival in India, I made 
over my office to Wolseley, who succeeded me as Deputy- Assistant 
Quartermaster- General on Hope Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow. 

The Commander-ill: Chief was most kind and complimentary when 
I took leave of him, and told me that, in consideration of my services, 
he would bestow upon me the first permanent vacancy in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should be given the rank of Brevet Major so soon as I should be 
qualified bj^ becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kindly manner ; but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a First Lieutenant for less 
than a year, and there were more than a hundred officers in the Bengal 
Artillery senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnpore with Ai’my Head- Quarters. Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, was of the party. 
We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and the next day I said good-bye 
to my friends on the Chief’s staff. Peel and I dined together on the 
19th, when to aU appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into 
his room the next mornhig I found he was in a high fever, and had 
some suspicious-looldng spots about his face. I went off at once in 
search of a doctor, and soon returned with one of the surgeons of the 
{5th Fusiliers, who, to my horror — ^for I had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself — exclaimed with brutal franlmess the moment 
he entered the room, ‘ You have got small-pox.’ It was only too true. 
On being convinced that this was the case, I w'ent to the chaplain, the 
Eev. Thomas Moore, and told him of Peel’s condition. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, he decided the invalid must come to his house to 
be taken care of. That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, thepadre's wife, 
who had, as a* special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawnpore. Peel died on the 27th. On the 4th May I embarked at 
Calcutta in the P. and 0. steamer Nubia, without, alas ! the friend 
whose pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on the 
voyage. 


The present IStli Bengal Lancers. 
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. • CHAPTEE XXX. 

‘ What brought about the Mutiny ?’ and ‘ Is there any chance of a 
similar rising occurrmg again ?’ are questions which are constantly 
being put to me ; I will now endeavour to answer them, though it is 
not a very easy task — for I feel that my book will be rendered more 
interesting and complete to many if I endeavour to give them some 
idea of the circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis m the history of om: rule in India, and then try to show how I 
think a repetition of such a disaster may best be guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so various, and 
some of them of such long standmg, that it is difficult to point them 
out as concisely as I could wish ; but I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus and 
Mahomedans alike were disposed to acquiesce in om’rule — the blessings 
of rest and peace after a long reign of strife and anarchy were too real 
not to be appreciated ; but as time went by, a new generation sprang 
up by whom past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, were all ready 
to lay the blame for their real or fancied troubles on theh foreign 
rulers. Mahomedans looked back to the days of their Empire in 
India, but failed to remember how complete^, until we broke the 
Mahratta power, the Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies 
taught them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit to 
the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of successful revolt, 
and they watched for the chance of again being able to make Islam 
supreme. The Hindus had not forgotten that they had ousted the 
Mahomedans, and they fancied that the fate of the British raj might 
also be at theh mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in his interesting memoirs, says : ‘ The 
Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion.’ I do not altogether 
agree vdth him ; for, although there was no general rising of the rural 
population, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feefing of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
part of the country from which our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, 
and had not certain influential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with 
our system of government. This discontent and dissatisfaction were 
produced by a pohcy which, in many instances, the Eulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it was by the 
demands of civihzation and the necessity for a more enlightened legis- 
lation. Intriguers took advantage of this state of affiairs to further 
their own ends. Their plan of action was to ahenate the Native army, 
and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and suspicion, by 
spreading false reports as to the intentions of the authorities in regard 
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to the various measures which had been adopted to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper in themselves, but they 'were on that 
account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin priesthood, or dis- 
tasteful to the Natives generally. In some cases also they were 
premature, and in others the}' were not carried out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or ^^dth suf&cient regard to the feehngs and 
prejudices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (binming widows on the funeral pyres of 
theh husbands) ; the putting a stop to female infanticide ; the execu- 
tion of Brahmins for capital offences ; the efiforts of missionaries and 
the protection of theh converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to 
the remarriage of widows ; the spread of western and secular educa- 
tion generally ; and, more particularly, the attempt to introduce female 
education, were causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high caste whose social privileges were connected 
with the Brahminical religion. Those arbiters of fate, who were until 
then aU-powerful to control every act of their co-rehgionists, social, 
rehgious or pofftical, w^ere quick to perceive that theh influence w*as 
menaced, and that theh sw^ay wmild in time be wTested from them, 
unless they could de^flse some means for overthrowing our Govern- 
ment. They knew^ full w'ell that the groimdwork of this influence was 
ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at what they foresaw' 
w'ould be the mevitable result of enlightenment and progress. Eail- 
w^ays and telegraphs w’ere specially distasteful to the Brahmins : these 
evidences of ability and strength w'ere too tangible to be pooh-poohed 
or explained away. Moreover, railw'ays struck a dhect blow’ at the 
system of caste, for on them people of every caste, high and low', w'ere 
bo'und to travel together. 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins being thus aroused, it 
w^as natural that they should w'ish to see onr rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the minds of the people with tales of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to force Clnlstianity upon them, and to malve 
them believe that the continuance of our pow'er meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred. 

Nor w'as opportunity wunting to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
their assertions. In the gaols a system of messiug had been estab- 
Hshed which interfered with the time-honoured custom of every man 
being allow'ed to provide and cook his own food. This innovation w'as 
most properly introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care 
W'as taken that the food of the Hindu prisoners should be prepared by 
cooks of the same or superior caste. Nevertheless, false reports w'ere 
disseminated, and the credulous Hindu population w'as led to believe 
that the prisoners’ food w'as in future to be prepared by men of inferior 
caste, with the object of defihng and degrading those for whom it w'as 
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prepared. The news of what was supposed to have happened in the 
gaols spread from iovnci to town and from village to village, the behef 
gradually gaining ground that the people were about to be forced to 
embrace Christianity. 

As the promiscuous messing story did not greatly concern the 
MahomedanSj other cries were made use of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst the followers of the Prophet. One of these, which 
equally affected the Hindu and Mahomedan, was the alleged xmfah- 
ness of what was Imown in India as the land settlement, under which 
system the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to be paid by him to the para- 
mount Power, as otvTier of the soil, was regulated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India Company, and 
the establishment of its supremacy as the sovereign Power throughout 
India, were necessarily effected by military operations ; but as peace 
and order were established, the system of land revenue, which had 
been enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner imder 
successive Native Bulers and dynasties, had to be investigated and 
revised. With this object in view, surveys were made, and inqunies 
instituted into the rights of owmership and occupancy, the result being 
that in many cases it was found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated the property of their humbler neighbours, or 
evaded an assessment proportionate to the value of their estates. 
Although these inquiries Tvere carried out '^nth the best intentions, 
they were extremely distasteful to the higher classes, while they failed 
to conciliate the masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavomrs to introduce an equitable determination of rights and 
assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pillage and extortion which had been practised from time 
immemorial ; they felt that then authority was being diminished, and 
that they would no longer be permitted to govern their estates in the 
same despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although the 
agricultinal population generally benefited materially by our rule, they 
could not realize the benevolent intentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects. Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made in the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed at too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufiicient allowance not being made for 
the failure of crops. Then the harsh law for the sale of proprietary 
rights in land to‘ realize arrears of land-tax was often enforced by care- 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner. The peasantry 
of India w'ere, and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a periodical 
change of masters, they had some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the Feringhis would be more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or the Malu’attas. Much as a just and tolerant Government would 
have boon to then advantage, they were unable io appreciate it, and if 
the^^ had appreciated it, they were too timid and too wanting in 
organization to give it then open support. Under these social and 
pohtical conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterbalance the active hostility of a large section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory foP.owers, who for centuries had lived 
by plunder and chdL war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting the wealth^" 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Brahmins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the rehgion and violate the most cherished 
customs of the Hmdus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of dh’ect or collateral 
heirs, and the consequent appropriation of certain Native States, and 
the resumption of certain pohtical pensions by the Government of 
India. This was condemned by the people of India as grasping, and 
as an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the country, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies.'^ 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Eulers of India in the interests of humanity and good 
government, and wliich could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst aU the Native States. For more 
than sixty years Governor- General after Governor- General had pointed 
out the impossibihty of a civilized Government tolerating in the midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which were 
desolating one of the most fertile and thicldy-populated districts m 
India. 

As early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote : ‘ I am satisfied that no 
effectual security can be provided against the ruin of the province of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the chdl and military govern- 

* lu this matter it seems to me that Lord Dalliousie’s policy has been 
imfau’ly criticized. The doctrine of lapse was no new-fangled theory of the 
Governor-General, but had been recognized and acted upon for many years by 
the Native dynasties which preceded the East India Company. Under the 
Company’s rule the Court of Directors had investigated the subject, and in a 
series of despatches from 1834 to 1846 had laid down that, m certain cases, 
the selection and adoption of an heir by a Native Euler was an incontestable 
right, subject only to the formal sanction of the suzerain Power, while in other 
cases such a procedure was optional, and could only be permitted as a special 
favom\ Lord Dalhousie concuiTed in the view that each case should be con- 
sidered and decided on its merits. His words were : ‘ The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion vith the 
pm-est integiity, and in the most scrupulous observance of good faith. Where 
even a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. 
But where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government is bound 
to take that which is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benefits of our sovereignty, present and prospective,’ 
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ment of that country shall be transferred to the Company under 
suitable provisions for the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1831 Lord Wilham Bentinck warned the King of Oudh that, 
unless he would consent to rule his territories in accordance with the 
principles of good government and the interest of the people, the East 
India Company would assume the entire administration of the province, 
and would make liim a state prisoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the warning, giving the King two years to reform his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the Besident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Eulers of Native States was thought to be even too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrule existing in Oudh, 
reported to Lord Dalhousie that the state of things had become intoler- 
able, and that, if our troops were withdrawn from Oudh, the land- 
holders would in one month’s time overrun the province and jpillage 
Lucknow. It is true Sleeman, with his Native proclivities, did not 
contemplate annexation ; his advice was to ‘ assume the admmistra- 
tion,’ but not to ‘ grasp the revenues of the country.’ The same mode 
of procedm’e had been advocated by Hem^y Lawrence six years before 
in an article which appeared in the Calcutta Bevieiu, His words were : 
‘ Let Oudh be at last governed, not for one man, the King, but for the 
King and his people. Let the administration of the country be Native; 
let not one rupee come mto the Company’s coffers.’ 

Sleeman was followed in 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less likely to 
be unnecessarily hard upon a State which, with aU its shortcomings, 
had been loyal to us for nearly a centoy. Colonel Outram, neverthe- 
less, fuUy endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
Besident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the a dmin istration of Oudh, thinking our action would be misunder- 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of the British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of the people of Oudh. 

In summing up the case. Lord Dalhousie laid three possible com’ses 
of action before the authorities in England. The King of Oudh might 
be forced to abdicate, his province being incorporated in the British 
dominions; or he might be maintained in his royal state as a sub- 
sidized Prince, the actual government being permanently transferred 
to the East India Company ; or the transfer of the government to the 
East India Company might be for a limited period only. The Governor- 
General recommended the second course, but the Court of Directors 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to carry out the annexation before he resigned his ofiice. 
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Iliis measure, so long deferred and so caremlly considered, conld 
hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a civilized and civiliziug 
G-ovemment. It was at last adopted with the utmost reluctance, and 
only after the experiment of administering a province for the benefit of 
the Natives, without annexing it. had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Lalhousie’s words, it was amply justified 
on the ground that ‘the Eritish Government would be guilty in the 
sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.’ 
But the Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which infiuenced us ; many of them, 
therefore, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Buler of a 
Native State imagined that his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented that weakness 
in our position as an eastern Power which, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength. So long as there was a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States — Mahratta, B-ajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan 
— they were prevented by then* mutual jealousies and religious diher- 
ences from combining against us ; but when that balance was destroyed 
and we became the paramount Power in India, the period of danger to 
us began, as was prophesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in the early 
days of our first conquests. We had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who were ready to sink their own 
disputes in the consideration of the best means to check the extension 
of omr rule and overthrow om' supremacy ; while we, infiated by our 
power and satisfied with om* apparent secmuty, became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though sound and 
just in themselves, were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions. 
By a great many acts and measm-es we made them feel how completely 
om* ideas dinered from thehs. They preferred then* own, and strongly 
resented om* increasing efiorts to impose om-s upon them. Even those 
amongst the Native Princes who were too erdightened to believe that 
we intended to force om* religion upon them and change all then 
customs, felt that then power was now merely nominal, and that every 
substantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear if our notions 
of progress contiaued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed these feelings 
of dissatisfaction aaid restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of the Native Ptulers would not 
seize the opportunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans were the royal family of Delhi and 
the ex-Eing of Oudh, and, amongst the Hmdus. Dundu Pant, better 
known by English people as the * Nana Sahib.’ 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their pomt of view, then* grievances were not altogether groundless. 
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The King of Oudh’s I have already indicated, and when his XDrownce 
was annexed, he was removed to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs^ of rupees, offered to him, and declined to sign 
the treaty by which his territory was made over to the British Govern- 
ment, he sent his mother, liis son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for him. 

The most induential of the three discontented Eulers, or, at all 
events, the one whom the rebellious of all castes and rehgions were 
most inclined to put forward as their nominal leader, was the head of 
the Delhi royal family, by name Bahadur Shah. He was eighty years 
old in 1857, and had been on the throne for twenty years. His par- 
ticular grievance lay in the fact of our decision that on his death the 
title of King, which we had bestowed on the successors of the Moghul 
Emperor, should be abohshed, and his family removed fi'om Delhi. 

In the early j)art of the centm'v Lord Tvehesley pointed out the 
danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all the surroundings of 
royalty, to remain at the seat of the old Moghul government, but the 
question was allowed to remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalliousie reconsidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities 
in England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands. At the same time 
the Heh Apparent was to be told that on his father’s death the title of 
King of Delhi would cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a short time in India when he took 
up this question, and he could not properly have appreciated the esti- 
mation in which the Katives held the King of Delhi, for he wrote in 
support of his proposals ‘ that the Princes of India and its people had 
become enthely indifferent to the condition of the King or his position.’ 
But when the decision of the British Government on the subject 
reached Lidia, he had been more than two years in the country, and 
although his views as to the deshability of the measure remained un- 
changed, the experience he had gained enabled him to gauge more 
accm’ately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his Council, 
he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to let affahs remain 
ill statu quo dmring Bahadm* Shah’s hfetime. The royal family were 
informed accordingly, and an agreement was di'awn up, signed, sealed, 
and witnessed, by which the Heh Apparent accepted the conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to be allowed 
to remain in Delhi during his hfetime. with all the paraphernaHa 
of royalty. 

However satisfactorj' this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of the Delhi royal family it must have 
seemed oppressive and humihating to the last degree. Outwardly 

* In those days £120,000. 
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uhey appeajTed to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only biding them time?, and longing for an opportunity to 
throw oh the hated Enghsh yoke. The vvar with Persia in 1856 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence that the 
independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, the 
Persians marched an army to besiege that place. As this act was a 
\iolation of our treaty v^ith Persia made three years before, Her 
Majesty's Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant-Governor of the Korth-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi was intriguiag 
with the Shah of Persia. At the same time a proclamation was posted 
on the vv'aUs of the Jama Masjid (Shah Jehan's famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was coming to reheve India 
from the presence of the Enghsh, and calling on all true beffevers to 
rise and ffght against the heretics. Eeports were also dihgently cir- 
culated of our being defeated on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to beheve that their opportunity had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebeUion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was by far the most intelhgent, and 
had mixed most Vvith Europeans. He was the adopted son and heir 
of the last of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy, 
His" cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta war in ISIS, was granted to the 
Peshwa, on the clear imderstanding that it was to cease at his death. 
The Peshwa died in 1851, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; but 
he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled in his breast, and when all his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, he became thoroughly disgusted and dis- 
affected. After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to England as con- 
fidential agent a Mahomedan of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remained three years in Europe, residing for the most part in London ; 
but he also visited Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at 
the latter place vv'hen vv'e, in alliance with the French, were besieging 
Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position in his own country, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but he was received into the best English 
society, Vv*as everywhere treated as a royal Prince, and became engaged 
to a young Enghsh girl, who agreed to foUow him to India to be 
married. All this was revealed by the correspondence to which I have re- 
ferred as having been found in the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater 
number of these letters were from people in England — ^not a few from 
ladies or rank and position. One elderly dame called him her dear' 
eastern son. There were numerous letters from his Enghsh fiancee. 
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and two from a Frenchman of the name of Lafont,"^ relating to some 
business with the French settlement of Chandernagore, with which he 
had been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Kana. Written, 
as these letters were, immediately before the Mutiny, in which the 
Kana was the leading spirit, it seems probable that ‘ les imncijjales 
choseSj' to which Lafont hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were 
invitations to the disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the 
French settlers at Chandernagore, to assist in the effort about to be 
made. to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the correspondence 
was unopened, and there were several letters in Azimula's own hand- 
VTiting which had not been despatched. Two of these were to Omar 
Pasha at Constantinople, and told of the sepoys’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was intriguing with 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of Oudh, and other great personages, 
has been proved beyond a doubt, although at the time he was looked 
upon by the British residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless 
individual, in spite of its being kno'^\*n that he considered himself 

'Benares, 

‘ 4, 1857. 

‘Mon chef. Azimtjla Khan, 

‘ Je suis parti de Cawnpore le premier dii mois et suis arrive ici ce 
matin, je parthai ce soir et serai li Chandernagore le 7 an matin, dans la 
journee je forai une visite an Gouverneur et le lendemain irai a Calcutta, je 
verrai notre Consul General. Ecrivez-moi et adi’essez-moi vos lettres, No. 123, 
Dhurumtollah. Je voudrais que vous puissiez nienvoyer des fonds au moins 
5 ou 600 Ks. sans retard, car je ne resterai ii Calcutta que le temps necessaire 
pour tout aminger et le Men arranger, Je suppose 4S hemes a Calcutta et 
deux ou ti’ois joins au plus a Chandernagore, ne perdez pas de temps niais 
repondez de suite. Pom* toutes les principales choses les reponses seraient 
satis faisantes, soyez-en assure. 

‘ Faites en sorte de me repondre sans delai afin que je ne sois pas retenu a 
Calcutta. 

‘ Presentez mes compliments respectueux. 

‘ Kappelez-moi au souvenir de Baba Sahib, et croyez moi, 

‘ A'otre bien de-voue 

‘A. Lafont. 

‘Mon adresse a Chandernagore, “Care of Mesdames Albert.” 

‘N.B. — Mais ecrivez-moi a Calcutta, car je serai cliaque jour la, en cliemin 
de fer, je fais le trajet en 20 minutes. Si vous avez quelque chose de presse a 
me communiquer vous le pouvez fane par telegi-aph en Anglais seulement. 

‘A. L.’ 

‘ Chandernagore, 

^ Ajiril 9, 1S57. 

‘Mon CHER Azimula Khan, 

‘Jaii tout arrange, fapporterai une lettrc, et elle sera satisfaisante 
cette lettre me sera donnee le 14 et le 15 je partirai pour Cawnpore. Mes 
respects a son Altesse. 

‘ Votre tout dA'oue 

‘A. Lafont.’ 

16 
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aggi’leved on account of liis having been refused the continuance of the 
pension, and because a salute of guns (such as it is the custom to give 
to Native Princes on entering British territory) had not been accorded 
to him. 

While the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it was hardly to be hoped that 
the Native army would be allowed to remain unaffected by a movement 
which could not easily attain formidable proportions mthout the assist- 
ance of the Native soldiers, who themselves, moreover, had not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during the previous thirty 
or forty years. The great majority" of the sepoys were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the province of Oudh, and were there- 
fore directly interested in all questions comiected with rights of property, 
tenure of land, etc. ; and questions of religion and caste affected them 
equally with the rest of the population. 

Quietly, but sui’ely, the instigators of rebellion were preparing the 
Native army for revolt. The greatest cunning and cffcumspection were, 
however, necessary to success. There were so many opposing interests 
to be dealt with, Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to 
each other, with regard to rehgion and customs, as they were to us. 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a great stake in their profession. Some 
had nearly served their time for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the youngest recruit 
feels that, if he serves long enough, he is sure of an income sufficient 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his days — 
a Native’s idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our rule generally, 
and the fanatic in particular, were, however, equal to the occasion. They 
took advantage of the widespread discontent to estabhsh the belief that 
a systematic attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hindu or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
assertions, they alleged that the Enfield cartridges which had been 
recently issued to the army wei'e greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal Presidency ; 
the sepo^^s became alarmed, and determmed to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute themselves by biting the contammating cartridge, 
as theii’ doing so would involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy 
meant the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next. He and his family 'would become outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on hhn with horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, he believed, would be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of theii* caste and religion 
had been finally resolved upon by the English, as a means of forcing 
them to become Christians, and it seems extraordinary that the English 
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officers with Native regiments were so little aware of the strength of this 
impression amongst theh men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Forrest in the records of the Govern- 
ment of India prove that the lubricating mixture used in preparing the 
cartridges was actually composed of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ 
fat and lard, and that incredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in the manufacture of these cartridges. When 
the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their caste, they 
were solemnly assured by thek officers that they had been greased with 
a perfectl}^ unobjectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all v/ho have come in contact with Natives are supposed to understand, 
their intense abhorrence of touching the flesh or fat of the sacred cow 
or the unclean pig, did not believe it possible that the authorities could 
have been so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing thek ammunition : they therefore made this 
statement in perfect good faith. But nothmg was easier than for the 
men belonging to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, 
from the low-caste Native workmen employed in manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances of their 
officers were not in accordance with facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously spread 
abroad, to the effect that the Government they served and the officers 
who commanded them had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to 
undermine their rehgion. 

Notwithstanchng all the evil influence brought to bear on the Native 
army, I do not think that the sepoys would have proved such ready 
instruments in the hands of the civilian intriguers, had that army been 
organized, disciplined, and officered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the 
time. To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with British, 
troops may be attributed the fact that the sepoys dared to break into 
open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of the Natives in the invincibility 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to gain victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul dmlng the first 
Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat m the winter of 
1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were begmning to entertain of 
thek own importance, they were pampered by their officers and the 
civil Government to a most absurd extent, being treated under all 
ckcumstances mth far greater consideration than the European 
soldiers. For instance, in the time of Lord William Bentinck flogging 
was abolished in the Native army,* while still in full swing amongst 

Flogging was re-introduced in 1845. 
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British soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading form of 
punishment was hiflicted upon them. 

In the early days of our connexion with India, we had no need for 
an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in a foreign land for 
commercial purposes, armed men were only required to guard the 
factories. A.s these factories increased in size and importance, these 
armed men were given a semi-militar^’’ organization, and in time they 
were formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans entertained 
b5'' the merchants, to enable them to hold their own agamst the French, 
who were then beginning to dispute with us for supremacy in southern 
India. When employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was hmited by the expense of their maintenance, the difidculty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvisability of locking up a 
part of the British armj^ in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generall^^ unhealthy. Native troops were therefore 
raised in continually^ increasing numbers, and after the battle of Plassey 
the Native army was rapidly augmented, especially in the Bengal Presi- 
dency ; and, trained and led as it was by Britisla officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

Durmg the thhteen years preceding the Mutinyq the Native army, 
numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was increased by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, but no addition was made to the small British force of 
38,000 imtil 1853, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
-less than 3,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmentation was 
subsequently more than neutralized by the withdrawal of six British 
regiments from India to meet the requirements of the Crimean and 
Persian wars. Lord Dalhousie, Governor- G-eneral in 1854, saw the 
danger of this great preiDonderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place durmg his 
tenure of office necessitated a proportional increase of British soldiers ; 
he protested against the withdrawal of a single European regiment, 
either on account of the war with Eussia or for operations in the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the presence of a 
large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’s representations 
by the authorities m England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than. the Governor- General, with his 
more than six years’ experience of the coimtry. In spite of his remon- 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four were sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole effective British force in 
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India only amounted to 36,000 men, against 257,000 Nati’ve soldiers,* 
a fact which was not hkely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gain to then’ own side this preponderance of numerical 
strength, and which was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesnable sense of independence. An army of Asiatics, 
such as we maintain m India, is a faithful servant, but a treacherous 
master ; powerfully influenced by social and religious prejudices with 
which we are imperfectly acquamted, it requires the most careful 
handlmg; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith in the 
prestige or supremac^^ of the governing race. When mercenaries feel 
that they are indispensable to the maintenance of that authority which 
they have no patriotic interest m upholding, they begin to consider 
whether it would not be more to then’ advantage to aid m overthrowing 
that authority, and if thej^ decide that it would be, they have httle 
scruple in transferring their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and have ceased to fear, to the power more in accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they are easily persuaded, they will 
obtain unhmited benefits. 

A fi’uitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, and one which 
pressed more heavily upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of terri- 
tory in northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s hability 
to service in distant parts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 
strangers differing from him in religion and in aU their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundings — 
a liability which he had never contemplated except in the event of 
war, when extra pay, free rations and the possibihty of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. Service in 
Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was especially distasteful. So great an objection, indeed, 
had the sepoys to this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so difficult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of the 
buffi of the Bengal army not being available for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canning’s proposal that, 
after the 1st September, 1856, ‘ no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake tc) serve beyond 
the sea whether within the territories of the Company or beyond 
them.’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the measures introduced by the Sirlcar for the forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the Natives to Christianity. f 

* This does not include the bodies of armed and trained police, nor the 
lascars attached to the Artillery as lighting men. Tliese amounted to many 
thousands. 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, wliich Sir Henry Lawrence wrote on the 
9th May, 1857, he gave an interesting account of a conversation he had had 
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Tliat the long-existing discontent and gi'owing dislovalty in onr 
iSative army might have been discovered sooner, and grappled with in 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
jMutiny, had the senior regimental and stall officers been younger, 
more energetic, and intelligent, is an opinion to which I have always 
been strongly hichned. Then* excessive age, due to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the employment of Brigadiers 
of seventy. Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them performing their military duties with the energy 
and activity which are more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about then* regiments, m which there 
was so little hope of advancement or of individual merit being recog- 
nized. Officers who displayed any remarkable ability were allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps for the more attractive and better- 
paid appointments appertaining to civil employ or the Irregular service. 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to secure one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a sendee in which ability and professional zeal counted 
for nothing.’^ 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebellion of 1857, 
I have now answered the question, ‘ What brought about the Mutiny?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a simfiar rising 
occurring again ?’ must be left to another chapter. 


'with a Brahmin Native officer of the Oudh Artillery, who was most persistent 
in his belief that the Government was determined to make the people of India 
Christians. He alluded especiall}’ to the new order about enlistment, onr 
object being, he said, to make the sepoys go across the sea in order that tliej- 
might be obliged to eat what we liked ; and he argued that, as we had made 
our way through India, had avoii Bhartpur, Lahore, etc., by fraud, so it might 
be jDossible that we would mix bone-dust with grain sold to Hindus. Sir 
Henry Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native officer : he would 
give us credit for nothing, and although lie would not say that he himself did 
or did not believe, lie kept repeating, ‘ I tell 3 ’ou Ivatires are all like sheep ; 
the leading one tumbles, and dovui all the rest roll over him.’ 

It is curious to note howncaiiy every military officer who held a command 
or high position on the statl' in Bengal when the ISlutiny broke out, dis- 
appeared from the scene within the first few weeks, and was never iieard of 
oliicially again. ' Some were killed, some died of disease, Imt the great 
majority failed conqfietely to fulfil the duties of the positions they held, and 
were consequently considered unfit for further emploAunent. Two Generals of 
divisions were removed from their commands, seven Brigadiers were found 
wanting in the hour of need, and out of the seventy-three regiments of Kegular 
Cavalry and Infantry which mutinied, only four Commanding officers were 
given other commands, younger officers being selected to raise and command 
the new regiments. 
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The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the India of • 
1857. Much has been done since then to improve the ci\'il administra- 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Xative races. India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civihzed than it was before 
the Mutiny, and the discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Xative 
oa'iny have been greath* improved. ^luch, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal miglit with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Xatives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the provision of 
main and subsidiary lines of communication by road and railway : by 
the great network of telegraplis which now intersects the country ; and 
by the construction of canals. These great pubHc works have largely 
increased the area of land under cultivation, minimized the risk of 
famine, equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed a 
large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our troops can now 
be assembled easily and rapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
number of British soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Xative soldiers has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards 
the Xative equally with the British army of India, I beheve that a 
better feeling never existed throughout all ranks than exists at present. 

Xevertheless, there are signs that the spirit of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is being revived. To some extent 
this state of things is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
so far unavoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — faults 
which require to be cai'cfully watched and guarded against, for it is 
certain that, however well disposed as soldiers the men in our ranks 
may be, their attitude will inevitably be inffuenced by the feelmgs of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be ai'oused 
by any question connected with religion. 

Bor a considerable time after the Mutiny we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in administrative and legislative matters, more intent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Eulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country quiet, than on carrying out oim own ideas. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. The Govern- 
ment has become more and more centralized, imd the departmental 
spirit very strong. Each department, in its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Xatives, either from their not being properly understood, or from 
then' being opposed to their traditions and habits of life, thus entailing 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges. Each depart- 
ment admits in theory the necessity' for caution, but in practice presses 
for libert}^ of action to fm-ther its own particular schemes. 
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Of late years, too, the tendency has been to increase the nnmber of 
departments and of secretariat offices under the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, while causing more work to devolve on the supreme 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results in lessening the 
responsibihty of prowncial Governments by mterfereuce in the manage- 
ment of local concerns. It is obvious that m a coimtry lilve India, com- 
posed as it is of great provinces and various races differing from one 
another in interests, customs, and religions, each with its own pecuHar 
and distinct necessities, administrative details ought to be left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then be tiee to 
exercise a firm and impartial control over the Empire and Imperial 
interests, wlnle guiding into safe channels, without undiily restraining, 
intelligent progress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively mto 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrinaire type ; they work 
hard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and beheved in 
by, the authorities. But they lack the more x^erfect knowledge of 
human nature, and the deeper insight into, and gi'eater sympathy vith, 
•the feelings and x^i'^j^^ices of Asiatics, which those possessed in a 
remarkable degi-ee who xu’oved by theti success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India. I allude to men 
like Thomas ]Munro, l\Iountstuart Elx^hiustone, John ^lalcolm, Chailes 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Hem-y and John Lawi*ence, Wfilicom Sleeman, 
James Outram, Herbert Edwardes, John Eicholson, and many others. 
These administrators, while fuUy recogniziug the need for a gi'adual 
reform, understood the x^ecuharities of our position in the east, the 
necessity for extreme caution and toleration, and a ‘ hve and let five ’ 
XDolicy between us and the Eatives. The soimd and broad views of this 
class of x^ubhc servant are not always appreciated either in India or 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, raid 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have produced discontent of late years, 
I would mention our forest laws and sanitary regulations, our legisla- 
tive and fiscal systems —measures so necessary that no one interested 
in the prosperity of India could cavil at their introduction, but which 
are so absolute^ foreign to Eative ideas, that it is essential they should 
be apx)lied with the utmost gentleness and circumsxDection. 

I think, also, that the official idea of converting the young Princes 
and Eobles of India into English gentlemen by means of Enghsh 
tutors and English studies should be carried out with gi'eat care and 
caution. It has not hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling m 
many States is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies in 
the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly- removed, and in 
the yoimg Prince being left at too early an age to select his ad^tisers 
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aud companions. The foiincr. perhaps not unnaturally, are interested 
in proving that the training of their young Euler by his European 
governor or tutor has not resulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of European 
adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Forest Department, deshable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
provoked very great irritation in many parts of India. People who 
have been accustomed from time immemorial to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre- 
serving the trees from the chance of beuig destroyed by fire, a risk to 
which they were frequently exposed from the Xative custom of making 
use of tlieir shelter while cooking, and of burning the imdergrowth to 
emich the grazing. 

The action talten by the Government in sanitary matters nas also 
aroused much iU-feeling and apprehension. Samitary precautions are 
enthely ignored in eastern countries. The great majority of the people 
can see no good in them, and no harm in using the same tank for, 
drinking pmposes and for bathing and washing then clothes. The 
immediate surroundings of then towns and wUages are most ofiensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kinds of 
filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every yeai', are looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
which it is impossible, even were it not impious to try, to escape : and 
the precautionary measures msisted upon by us in our cantonments, 
and at the fans and places of pilgrimage, ai'e viewed v*ith aversion and 
indignatibn. Only those who have witnessed the personal discomfort 
and fatigue to which Fatives of all ages and both sexes willingly 
submit in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion of a 
rehgious festival, while di-agging then weary limbs for many hundi'eds 
of miles along a hot, dusty road, or being huddled for hours together 
in a crammed and stiflmg railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
bitter disappointment to the pilgrims caused by then bemg ordered to 
disperse when cholera breaks out at such giitherings, vithout being 
given the opportunity' of performmg then vows or bathing in the 
sacred waters.^ 

* Few acts have been more keenly resented than the closing of the great 
Hnrdwar Fair in the autumn of 1S9’2, on account of a serious outbreak of 
cholera. It was looked upon by the Fatives as a direct blow aimed at their 
religion, aud as a distinct departure from the religious tolei'auce promised in 
Her Majesty’s proclamation of 1S5S. The mysterious mud marks on mango- 
trees in Behar have been attributed by some to a self-interested motive on the 
part of certain priests to draw the attention of Hindus to tlie srncriry of some 
temple outside the limits of British jurisdiction, where the devotees would be 
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Further, oiir legislative system is based on western ideas, its object 
being to mote out equal justice to the rich and poor, to the Prince and 
peasant. But our methods of procedure do not commend themselves 
to the Indian peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function of the local 
representatives of the supreme Power to investigate and determine on 
the spot the various criminal and civil cases which come under the 
cognizance of the district officials. Legal technicalities and references 
to distant tribunals confuse and harass a population which, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, and suspicious of 
underhand influence. An almost unlimited right of appeal from one 
court to another, in matters of even the most trivial importance, not 
only tends to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but gives an 
unfair advantage to the wealthy litigant whose means enable him to 
secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to purchase tlie most 
conclusive evidence in support of his claims. For it must be remem- 
bered than in India evidence on almcst any subject can be had for the 
buying, and the difficulty, in the administration of justice, of dis- 
criminating between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly mcreased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has sprung up, 
and these men encourage useless litigation, thereby impoverishing 
their clients, and creating much ill-feeling against our laws and 
administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to which, under 
the protection of our legal system, the peasant proprietors of India are 
being oppressed and ruined by village shop-keepers and money-lenders. 
These men advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, taking 
as securiW the crops and occupancy rights of the cultivators of the soil. 
The latter arc ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, such as the 
marriage ceremonies of their families, inordinatel}^ extravagant. The 
result is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually the 
aid of the law courts is invoked to oust the cultivator from a holdmg 
which, in many cases, has been in the possession of his ancestors for 
hundreds of 5^ears. The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these can hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to read or write. Before the 
British dominion was established in India, the usurer no doubt existed, 
but his opportunities were fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they are at present. The money- 
lender then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too high 


at liberty to assemble in an}' numbers without being ti'oubled by officious 
inspectors,^ and whore they could remain as long as they -pleased, irrespective 
of the victims dail}' claimed h}’' cholera, that unfailing avenger of the neglect 
of sanitary laws in the east. 
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interest for the loans with which he accommodated his customers, and 
that if he became too rich, some charge or other would be trumped up 
against him, which would force him to surrender a large share of his 
wealth to the officials of the State in which he was living. I do not 
say that the rough-and-ready methods of Native justice in dealing with 
money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but at the same time I am 
inclined to think that, in granting these men every legal facility for 
enforcing their demands and carrying on their traffic, we may have 
neglected the interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of Government, 
which would enable the poorer landholders to obtain, at a moderate 
rate of interest, advances proportionate to the secmaty they had to 
offer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy in India is the license allowed to 
the Native press in vilifying the Government and its officials, and per- 
sistently misrepresenting the motives and policy of the ruling Power. 
In a free country, where the mass of the population is well educated, 
independent, and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of important 
sections of the community, and bringing to light defects and abuses in 
the social and political system. In a country such as Great Britain, 
which is well advanced in the art of self-government, intolerant and 
indiscriminate abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and refuted. 
Like most of the developments of civilization which are worth any. 
thing, the EngliffiqDress is a plant of indigenous growth, whereas in 
India the Native press is an exotic which, imder existing conditions, 
supplies no general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct the 
people, and is used bjffits supporters and promoters— an infinitesimal 
part of the population — as a means of gaining its selfish ends, and of 
fostering sedition, and racial and religious animosities. There are, 
I am afraid, very few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or 
impartial spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hostile publications to be 
scattered broadcast over the country, unless the assertions were too 
true to be disputed, or unless we were too weak to supiDress them. 
."We gain neither credit nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards 
the Native press — our forbearance is misunderstood; and while the 
weU-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disaffected rejoice at 
being allowed to promulgate baseless insinuations and misstatements 

* The proposal would seem to be quite a practical one, for I read in the 
Times of the 28th November, 1894, that the Government of New Zealand 
invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme for granting 
loans at a reasonable rate of interest to farmers on the security of then’ 
holdings. 
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wliicli nnclermiuo our authority, and thwart our efforts to gain the 
goodwill and confidence of the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in India lies in 
the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
institutions of eastern races in accordance with their own ideas. The 
United Kingdom is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con- 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences of our 
religion and our national surroundings. Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Britain possess qualities which have made them 
masters of a vast and still expanding Empire. But these qualities 
have their defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects is a 
certain insularity' of thought, or narrow-mindedness — a slowness to 
recognize that institutions which are perfectly suitable and right for us 
may be qxiite imsuited, if not injurious, to other races, and that what 
may not be right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United Kingdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed by 
some people, who have little, if any, experience of the east, that the 
Government of India should be guided by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators who pose as the mouth-pieces of an oppressed 
population. Some of these men are almost as much aliens'^ as our- 
selves, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races in whom 
lies the real strength of India. Municipal self-government has been 
found to answer well in the United Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a similar system must be equally successful in India. \Yq in 
England consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, but have no lildng 
for opium ; an effort has accordingly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow- subjects, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and either total 
abstainers or singularly abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small 
and inexpensive stimulant, which they find necessary to their health 
and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the embodiment of 
what long experience has proved to us to be best for ourselves ; but 
suddenly to establish these institutions and enforce these ideas on a 
community which is not prepared for them, does not want them, and 
cannot understand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive in its pohey, 
and in all things be guided by the immutable principles of right, truth, 
and justice ; but these principles ought to be applied, not necessarily as 
we should apply them m England, but with due regard to the social 
peculiarities and religious prejudices of the people whom it ought to be 
our aim to make better and happier. 

I allude to the Parsis, who came from Persia, and whose religion and 
customs are as distinct from those of the Natives of India as are our own. 
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It will be gathered from what I have written that our administra- 
tion, in my opinion, suffers from two mam defects. First, it is 
internally too bureaucratic and centralizing in its tendencies ; and, 
secondly, it is liable to be forced b^' the external pressure of well- 
meaning but h'responsible pohticians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to the wishes, requh*ements, and interests of the people. 
It seems to me that for many yeai's to come the best form of govern- 
ment for India will be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which 
at present rules the coimtry. On a small scale, and in matters of 
secondary importance, representative institutions caimot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid they will effect but Httle good. On a 
large scale, however, such a system of govermnent would be quite out 
of place in view of the fact that nhiety-nine out of every hundi'ed of 
the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil responsibihty, 
and that the various races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, ^ Is there any chance of a -Mutiny 
occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of guarding against 
such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to be diminished or the disciphne and efficiency of the Native 
army to become slack. 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher chdl and 
military posts whose self*rehanee, activity, and resolution are not 
impaired by age, and who possess a knowledge of the country and the 
habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding agamst the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand firm and strong, 
on the other hand tolerant and sympathetic ; and last, but not least, 
by doing all in om* power to gain the confidence of the various races, 
and by convincing them that we have not only the determination, but 
the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, I believe, 
little chance of any fresh outbreak distm'bing the stabihty of our rule 
in India, or neutralizing om efforts to render that countiw prosperous, 
contented, and thoroughly lo^'al to the British Crown. 


CHAPTEB NNNII. 

I TRAVELLED home vui Corfu, Trieste, Tenice, and Switzerland, arriving 
in England towards the end of June. The intense delight of getnng 
‘ home ’ after one’s first term of exile can hardly be exaggerated, and 
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certiduly camiot be realized, save by those \vho have gone through the 
exile, and been separated, as I had been for years, from all that made 
the happiness of my early life. Every English tree and llower one 
comes across on tirst lauding is a distinct and lively pleasure, while 
the greenness and freshness are a delicious rest to the eye, wearied 
with the deadly whiiey-brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or 
the all-too gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of M aierford, so 
after only a short sojourn in London, for the very necessary re-equip- 
ment of the outer man, I hastened over there. I found my father well 
and strong for a man of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite 
recovered from the eHects of his tifty years of Indian service, and, to 
my great joy, my mother was looking almost as young, and quite as 
beautiful, as I had left her six years before. My little sister, too, 
always an invalid, was very mucli as wlieii I had parted from her — 
full of loving-kindness for everyone, and, though unable to move with- 
out help, perfectly happy in the many resources she had within herself, 
and the good she was able to do in devoting tiiose resources to the 
benefit of others. 

There, too, I found my fate, in the shape of Nora Bews, a young 
lady living with a married sister not far from my father's place, who 
a few months later consented to accompany me on my return to India. 
The greater part of my leave was, therefore, spent m Ireland. 

During the winter months I hunted with the Curraghmore hounds, 
and was out with them the day before Lord M’aterford was killed. 
AVe had no run, and at the end of the day, when wishing us good-bye, 
he said : ‘ I hope, gentlemen, we shall have better luck next time.’ 
‘ Next time ' there was ‘ better luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but the 
worst of all possible luck for Lord M'aterford’s numerous friends ; in 
returning home after a good run, and having killed two foxes, his horse 
stumbled over quite a small ditch, throwing his rider on his head : the 
spinal cord was snapped and the fine sportsman breathed his last in a 
few moments. 

I was married on the 17th Alay, ISoO, in the parish church of 
AAMterford. While on our wedding toiw m Scotland, I received a 
command to be present on the Sth June at Buckingham Palace, when 
the Queen proposed to honour the recipients of the A'ictoria Cross by 
presenting the decoration with Her Majesty’s own htmds. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great heat of a 
journey to India in July, the hottest month of the year in the Bed Sea, 
and the doctors being very decided in their opinion that I should not 
return so soon, I had applied for a three months’ extension of leave, 
and quite calculated on gettuig it, so our disappointment was great 
when the answer arrived and I found that, if I took the extension, I 
should lose my appointment in the Quartermaster-Generars Depart- 
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ment. Tins, we agi’eecl, was not to be thought of, so there was nothing 
for it but to face the disagreeable necessitj^ as cheerfully as we could. 
We made a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th June. 

The heat in the Eed Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated. 
Our captain pronounced it the hottest trip he had ever made. Twice 
was the ship turned round to steam against the wind for a short time 
in order to revive some of the passengers, who were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma^ a P. and 0. vessel which had 
struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The wreck had happened 
in the dead of night, and there had been only time to get the passengers 
into the boats, in which they were rowed to another reef near at hand ; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scant}' night garments, 
and without the smallest shelter, until rescued by a friendly steamer. 
The officers and crew were still on the rock when we passed, endeavour- 
ing to get up the mails and the passengers’ property. We supplied 
them with provisions and water, of which they were badly in need, 
and then had to leave them in their extremel}^ uncomfortable position. 

We could not complain of lack of air after we passed Aden, for we 
forthwith encountered the south-west monsoon, then at its height, and 
on entering the Bay of Bengal we experienced something very nearly 
akm to a cyclone. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had aU been blown 
out to sea; and as we had only just sufficient coal to take us up the 
Hugh when the pilot should appear, we did not dare to keep up steam. 
Thus we had to remain at the mercy of the winds and waves for some 
days, until at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
us, and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a dilapidated 
condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaitiiig me, which were 
to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier- General Sir Eobert Eapier, 
then in command of the Gwalior district. Morar in the month of 
August is one of the hottest places in India, and my wife was consider- 
ably the worse for our experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel 
never has many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and micomf or table to the last degree ; in addition, I had rather a 
severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, so we started on our 
journey ‘ up country ’ with as little delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than Eaniganj ; thence 
we proceeded for a hundred miles in a ‘ dak-ghari,’ when, changing 
into doolies, we continued our journey to Hazaribagh, a little canton- 
ment about twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were h^dng ; but a day or two after our arrival at their hospitable 
house, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I lefc my wife with our kind friends, and retraced my steps in coD' 
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siderable elation of spirits, for the China expedition was even then 
being tallied about, and I hoped this sudden summons might possibly 
mean that I was to be sent with it imsome capacity. On reaching Cal- 
cutta, however, I was told that I had been appointed to organize and 
take charge of the large camp to be formed for the triumphal progi’ess 
which Lord Canning proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Prownces, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewarding those who had been especially loyal 
during the rebellion. I was informed that the tents were in store in the 
arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnpore 
on the loth October, on which date the Viceroy would arrive, and a day 
or two later commence his stately’ procession towards Lucknow. 

While I was in England a Eoyal Proclamation had announced to the 
]people of India that the Queen had taken over the government of theh 
country, which had hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty* by the 
Honom'able East India Company. This fact had been pubHcly pro- 
claimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on the 1st November, 1858. At the same time it was 
announced that Her Majesty’s representative in India was henceforth 
to be styled Viceroy and Governor- Ceneral of India, and it was 'v\*ith the 
object of emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and authority, that 
Lord Canning decided on undertaking this grand tom'. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was ofiered a post in the Eevenue 
Survey Depai'tment. I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a tempting bait, the recollection of the excitement and 
vai'iety of the year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
wish to leave the Quartermaster- General’s Department. I therefore 
started for AEahabad, picking up my wife en route. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross in ferry-boats — dak- 
gharis, horses, and ah — rather a perilous-looking proceeding, for the 
river was running at a tremendous pace, and there was some difiiculty 
in keeping the boat’s head straight. At Ahahabad we stayed with a 
brother onicer of mine in the fort, while I was getting the camp equip- 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection. There had not 
been a large camp for many years, and everything in India deteriorates 
so rapidly, that I foimd most of the tents in such a state of nnldew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re- conquered coimuy. 

From Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had a busy time 
arranging for the multifarious reqrdrements of such an enormous camp ; ^ 
and sometimes I despaii'ed of its being completed by the appointed 
date. However, completed it was ; and on the 15th October Lord and 
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Lady Canning arrived, and^^expressed themselves so pleased with all the 
^arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of the exertions I had 
made to be ready for them by the appointed time, that I felt myseK 
fully rewarded for all my trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, whose 
unaffected and sunple, yet perfectly dignified manner completely 
charmed her, and from that day she was devoted, in common with 
everyone who was at all intimately associated with Lady Canning, to 
the gentle, gracious lady, who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18th the Viceroy made his first march towards Lucknow. The 
camp equipage was in dupHcate, so that everyone on arriving at the 
new halting-place found things exactly the same as in the tents they 
had left. 

The camp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s large entourage^ ground had to be provided for the Com- 
mander-in- Chief and the officers of Army Head- Quarters, who were 
marching with us ; then there were the post-office, telegraph, work- 
shops, toshilihana,'^ commissariat, and a host of other offices to be 
accommodated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of Horse 
Artillery, a squadron of British Cavaby, a regiment of British Infantry, 
a regiment of Native Cavaby, a regiment of Native Infantry, and the 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard. Bor the Viceroy, his staff, guests, and secre- 
taries alone, 150 large tents were pitched in the main street, and when 
we came to a station the duphcate tents were also pitched. For the 
transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 elephants and 500 
camels were required, f 

It IS very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary spectacle a 
big camp like this presents on the line of march. The followers, as a 
rule, are accompanied by theb wives and famihes, who are piled upon 
the summits of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the bag- 
gage animals. In the two camps marching together (Lord Canning’s 
and Lord Clyde’s) there could not have been less than 20,000 men, 
women, and children — a motley crowd streaming along about fom’-and- 
twenty miles of road, for the day’s march was usually about twelve 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on the ground to 

* The depository for jewels and other valuables kept for presentation to 
Native Chiefs at durbars. 

t The following details mil give some idea of the magnitude of the arrange- 
ments required for the Viceroy’s camp alone. Besides those above mentioned 
there were 500 camels, 500 bullocks and 100 bullock carts for transport of 
camp equipage, 40 sowari (riding) elephants, 527 coolies to carry the glass 
windows belonging to the larger tents, 100 hliisties, and 40 sweepers for 
watering and keeping the centre sbeet clean. These were in addition to the 
private baggage animals, servants, and numberless riding and driving horses, 
for all of which space and shelter had to be provided, 
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be occupied the next day. The strictest discipline had to be maintained, 
or this moving colony 'svould have been a serious calamity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they could lay their 
hands on, representing themselves 3.s 2Iulk-i-Lord-Saliib-Ke-N auJ:ar,^ 
whom according to immemorial tradition it was death to resist. The 
poor, frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventiued to remon- 
strate at the malioiits walking ofl' with great loads of their sugar-cane, 
or to object to the compulsory pm’chase of theh farm produce for half 
its value. There was a great deal of this kind of raiding at the com- 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly ha^dng complaints 
made to me by the ^ullagers ; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Midh i~L or Sahib's wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble. 

Om’ first halt was at Lucknow. Sh Hope Grant was commanding 
the division, and had estabhshed himself very comfortabh"^ in the Dil- 
kusha. He had written asking me to bring my vife straight there and 
stay with him dmang the Yiceroy 's visit, as it was still very hot in tents 
during the day. An invitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and I wanted to 
introduce him to my wife. 

The next day, the 22nd October, the state entry was made into 
Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, that long array of 
troops and guns, with Lord Canning in the centre, accompanied by the 
Commander -in- Chief, and smarounded by their respective staffs in full 
uniform. Lord Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback ; for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his height, not being quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Chaihagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the Hachi Bhawan, and 
the Besidency, to the Haisarbagh, in front of which were drawn up in 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, who had vdth difficulty been persuaded 
to come and make then obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of then dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure that the 
rumours that it was intended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
other^dse summaiily dispose of them, were not true. They salaamed 
respectfully as the Yiceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Hartinih’e park, where the camp, which I had pitched the previous 
day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless purity of new white tents 
glistening in a flood of bnlHant sunshine. The streets through which 
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we passed were crowded with ‘Natives, who — cowed, but not tamed — 
looked on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy, 

Sh’ William and Lady Mansfield, and several other people from our 
camp were also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evening the 
whole Dillcusha party went to a state dinner given by Lord and Lady 
Canning. The latter was a delightful hostess ; the shyest person was 
set at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
Imack of making her guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself — the surest way of rendering them enjoyable to 
those she entertained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
time, to take my wife over the ground by which we had advanced two 
years before, and explain to her the different positions held by the 
enemy. She was intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious memorial of 
almost superhuman courage and endurance, the Eesidency, ruined, 
roofless, and riddled by round shot and bullets.- Very little had then 
been done towards opening out the city, and the surroundings of the 
Kesidency were much as they had been during the defence — a labyrinth 
of streets and lanes ; it was therefore easier for the stranger to realize 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and well-laid-out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the reception of the 
Talulvdars. It was the first function of the sort I had witnessed, and 
was an amusing novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a semi- 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thing for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present. The 
whole scene was very impressive, though not as brilliant in colour- 
ing as it would have been in any other part of India, owing to the 
Chiefs of Oudli being clad in simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Eajputs. 

The Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, were 
ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the highest in rank 
being the last to arrive. They were arranged in a half semicircle on 
the right of the Viceroy’s chair of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated according to their official rank. When all was ready, the 
words ‘ Attention 1 Eoyal salute ! Present arms 1’ were heard without, 
warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the gims thundered forth their welcome. Lord Canning, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered the tent. 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great man took his 
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seat, when the Foreign Secretary came forward, and, making a low 
bow, informed His Excellency that all who had- been summoned to 
attend the dm’bar were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
introduced to the Viceroy one bj^ one ; each made a profound obeisance, 
a*nd, as a token of allegiance, presented an offering of gold mohm*s, 
which, according to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment. The presents fi’om the Government to the Chiefs 
were then handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, the value of the present being regulated according to the rank 
and position of the recipient. This part of the ceremony being over, 
the Viceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasm’e at meeting them in their own country, 
he gave them an assm’ance that, so long as they remained faithful to 
the Government, they should receive eveiy consideration; he told 
them that a new era had commenced m Oudh, and that henceforth 
they would be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the province. When 
Lord Canning had finished speaking, a translation of his address in 
Urdu was read to the Talukdars by Mr. Beadon^ the Foreign Secretary; 
atar and v^^ere then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 

departure with the same formalities as those with which the durbar 
had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
who, from their point of view, had little reason to be grateful to the 
British Government. These powerful Chiefs, whose individual revenues 
varied from i£10,000 to ^15,000 a year, and who, in their jungle fast- 
nesses, often defied their sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been deprived 
of all the authority which in the confusion attending a long period of 
'misgovernment they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider- 
able proportion of the landed property which, from time to time, they 
had forcibly appropriated. The conversion of feudal Chiefs iuto 
ordinary law-abiding subjects is a process which, however beneficial to 
the many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In jMarch, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscating the proprietary rights 
in the soil. The object in^dew was not merely to punish contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable the Government to estabHsh the revenue 
sj-stem on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who submitted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift direct from the Govern- 
ment ; while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might be rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential quarters too 

* A few drops of attar of roses are given to each person, and a small packet 
of pcm, which is composed of slices of betel-nut smeared with lime and 
wrapped in a leaf of the betel-tree. 
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arbitrary and sweeping a measure ; Outram protested against it, and 
Lord EUenborough (the President of the Board of Control) condemned 
it ; but Lord Canning was backed up by the British public, and Lord 
EUenborough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. That 
Outram and EUenborough took .the right view of the case is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning cancelled the Proclamation on 
his first visit to Lucknow^ By that time he had come to recognize 
that the Talukdars had reasonable gi’ounds for then discontent, and he 
wisely determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest on the side of 
Government. From that day to this, although, from time to time, 
subsequent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lord and Lady 
Canning entertained aU the residents, while a baU was given by the 
latter in the Chatta ManzU to the strangers in camp, and the city and 
principal buUdings were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour with those 
curious little oU-lamps which are the most beautiful form of iUumina- 
tion, the deUneation of every line, point, and pinnacle with myriads of 
minute Ughts producing a wonderfuUy pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march was made on the retmn journey to 
Cawnpore. My duty was to go on ahead, select the best site for the 
next day’s camping-ground, and make aU necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc. I waited tiU the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my ^vife and I started off, usuaUy in the forenoon; sometimes we 
remained tiU later in the day, lunching with one or other of our friends 
in camp, and on very rare occasions, such as a dinner-party at the 
Viceroy’s or the Commander-in- Chief’s, we drove on after dinner by 
moonUght. But that was not untU we had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of the camp was 
to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a life of much interest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, when he received the principal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Eewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host of lesser dignitailes. 

It was on this occasion that, in accordance with the Proclamation 
which had already announced that the Queen had no desire to extend 
her territorial possessions, and that the estates of Native Princes were 
to be scrupulously respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in default of 
male issue, they were to be allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and that the British Government would 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as Euler of the State 
as well as to inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he 
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had been adopted. There had been no clear rule on this point pre- 
viousl}^ each case having been considered on its own merits, but the 
doctrine that adoption should not be recognized, and that, in de- 
fault of natural heirs, the State should lapse and be annexed by the 
supreme Government, had been enforced in a good many instances. 
Lord Canning’s annomicement therefore caused the liveliest satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to malie the feudatory Princes believe in the sincerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation.* 

Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from Cawnpore, 
where, on the 15th November, a third dui’bar w^as held, at which was 
received, amongst other leading men of Eohilkand whose services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Eampur, 
who had behaved with distinguished lo^^alty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahomedan Nobleman’s conduct was the more meritorious in that 
the surrounding country swarmed with rebels, and was the home of 
numbers of the mutinous Irregular Cavaky, while the close proximity 
of Bampur to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the Bing’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, only halting 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationary 
there for a few days. The camp was pitched on the parade-ground, 
the scene of the fight of the 10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy 

^ The question of Native Rulers having tlie right to adopt heirs was first 
brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the three Phulkian chiefs — Patiala, 
Jliirid and Nabha — who jointly requested in 1858 that the right of adoption 
might be accorded to them as a reward for the services they had rendered 
during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the time on the ground tliat 
it had never been tlie custom of the country, though it had occasionally been 
done. Since then, however. Lord Canning liad come to see that the un- 
certainty whicli prevailed as to the rights of succession was harassing to tlie 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and he urged upon the 
Secretary of State that some distinct rule on the subject miglitwith advantage 
be laid down. He wrote as follows : ‘ The crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned Ruler and paramount Power in all India, and is now for the first 
time brought face to face with its feudatories. There is a reality in the 
suzerainty of the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, which 
is not only felt, but eagerly aclmowledged by the Chiefs. A great con\nilsion 
has been followed by such a manifestation of om’ sti’ength as India has never 
seen ; and if tliis in its turn be followed by an act of general and substantial 
grace, over and above the sj>ecial rewards which have already been given to 
tliose whose services deserve them, the measure will . be seasonable and 
appreciated. ’ Lord Canning’s proposals met vith the cordial approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and his announcement at Cawnpore rejoiced the hearts 
of tlie Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Rewa, was a leper and liad no 
son. He said, on hearing the Viceroy’s words, ‘They dispel an evil wind 
which has long been blo-wing upon me. ’ 
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received some of the bigger potentates, '‘who were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, as far as the sjpectacle went, it was one of the grandest 
and most curious gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportunity of 
receiving in durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empire, but when 
these assembhes can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not be looked upon as mere empty ceremonials. This was 
especially the case at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes w’ere anxiously 
considering how theff prospects would be affected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India. 

The Chief of highest ranli on this occasion was the Maharaja of 
Gwahor, who, as I have already stated, influenced by his com'ageous 
Minister, Dinkar Eao, had remained faithful to us. Like most Mahratta 
Princes of that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently threatening, 
when thwarted in any way, to throw up the reins of government, and 
take refuge in the jungle ; manners he had none. 

Next came the enhghtened head of the Princely house of Jaipm*, the 
second in importance of the great Chiefs of Eajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli Eaja, whose following was the 
most quaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of his dignity he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chained on a separate car, and guarded 
by strange -looking men in brass helmets. 

The Maharao Eaja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently caparisoned with cloth-of-gold 
coverings, and chains and breastplates of gold. He was a promismg- 
lookmg lad who had succeeded to his estate only two j^ears before but 
he soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered his 
pommions and so oppressed his people that the British Government 
had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventmer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had become 
possessed of considerable territory in Eajputana. The Nawab stood by 
us in the Mutiny, when his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Euler of Dholpiir, a bluff, coarse- 
looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, and with all the 
courtesy of a well-bred Mahomedan. Though a feudatory of the 
rebellious Holkar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, 
and behaved well to us. 

Some of the highest of the Eajput Chiefs declined to attend, 
alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals from Agra ; but the 
truth is that these Eulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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tlieir lieads to any Power, not even that of the Moghul, and they con- 
sidered it would be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered themselves 
the allies and not the mere feudatories * 

Those of the Chieftains attending this dm’bar who had shown con- 
spicuous loyalty during the rebellion were not allowed to leave without 
recehung substantial rewards. Sindhia had territory bestowed on him 
to the value of ^£30,000 a year. Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of Kot Kasim, yielding ^‘5,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed according to the importance of the services rendered. 


CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

We remained at Agra until the 9th December. There was so much of 
beauty and interest in and around the place, that Lady Canning found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and was well content to 
remain there. There were the usual banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of them 
being a party in the Taj gardens, to give us an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb by moonlight, when it certainly looks its loveliest. My vdfe 
was more delighted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, the Moti-Masjid. 
I greatly enjoyed showing her all that was worth seeing, and witnessing 
her pleasmre on first viewing these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, xmtil we 
reached Meerut on the 21st December. 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady Canning’s tent 
soon after she had retired for the night, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. 
Lady Canning’s tents were on one side of the big dining-tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately on percehung the fire. Lady 
Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a word of what she was saying, would 
not let her in, and, in despair of being able to make anyone hear, she 
rushed off to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Military Secretary, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking him, and then 
flew back to try and save some of her own treasm’es. The first thing 
she thought of was her portfolio of drawings, which she dragged out- 

* These Kajput Chiefs, however, accepted Lord Lytton’s invitation to 
attend the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the 1st January, 1877, and having 
once given their allegiance to the * Empress of India,’ they have since been tlie 
most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty’s feudatory Princes. 
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side ; but it had already been partially burned, and most of the valuable 
and characteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars were 
destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many of which she 
had worn the night before ; her pearls were lying on the dressing-table, 
and she was only just in time to save them ; one of the strings had 
caught fire, and several of the pearls were blackened. She swept them 
off the table into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More damage 
would have been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr. Lewin 
Bowi’ing, on the alarm being given, hurried to the dining-tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Native Oavaby sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and preventing the fii’e from 
spreading. Some office boxes and records were destroyed, but nothing 
more. We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not hear what 
had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning arrived dressed 
m Lady Campbell’s clothes ; and as Lady Canning was tall, and Lady 
Campbell was short, the effect was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others my particular friend Edwin Johnson, whom I 
had the great pleasure of introducing to my wife. With scarcely an 
exception, my friends became hers, and this added much to the 
happmess of our Indian life. 

Dehii, oiu’ next haltmg-place, was certainly not the least interesting 
m our torn’. Lord Canning was anxious to understand all about the 
siege, and visited the different positions ; the Eidge and its smTOund- 
ings, the breaches, and the palace, were the chief points of interest. 
There were two ‘ Delhi men ’ besides myself to explain everything to 
him, Sb Edward Campbell, who was vdth the 60th Eifies tlmoughout, 
and one of the best officers in the regiment, and Jemmy Balls, who had 
now become the Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp 
there were Norman, Stewart, and Becher. 

I had, of com’se, taken my wife to the scenes of the fights at Agra, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr, but Delhi had the greatest fascination for 
her. It is certainly an extraordinarily attractive place, setting aside 
the pecuhar interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it had been 
the seat of Covernment under Eulers of various nationahties and 
rehgions ; few cities have the remains of so much pomp and glory, and 
very few bear the traces of having been besieged so often, or could teU 
of so much blood spilt in theb defence, or of such quantities of treasm-e 
looted bom them. When Tamerlane captmed Delhi in 1398 the city 
was given over to massacre for five days, ‘ some streets being rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead’; and in 1789 the Persian conqueror, 
Nadb Shah, after sacking the place for fifty-eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, carried off thbty-two millions sterling of 
booty. 
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Although the fierce natm-e of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
through in 1857 was apparent everywhere, the mhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all about it. The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been ; the Ghandni Chaulc was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bright- colom’ed stuffs ; jewellers and shawl- merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just as eager in 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib log to spend their money as if 
trade had never been interrupted; so quickly do Orientals recover 
from the effects of a devastating war. 

We left Delhi on the 3rd January, 1860, maiching via Karnal. 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Canning, as she often 
did if we remained at all late in camp. On this particular occasion 
she found her busy with the English mail, which had just arrived, so 
she said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife go until she had read 
her part of a letter from Lady Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her. It was in answer to one from Lady Canning, in wliich 
she had described the camp, and given her sister a list of aU the people 
in it. Lad}" Waterford wrote : ‘Your Quartermaster- Ceneral must be 
the son of Ceneral Eoberts, who lives near Waterford ; he came home 
on leave last year. I must tell you an amusmg little anecdote about 
his father. One night, when the General was dinmg at Cmraghmore, 
he found himself sittmg next the Primate of Ireland, with whom he 
entered into conversation. After some time they discovered they had 
known each other in the days of their youth, but had never met since 
a certain morning on which they went out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess ; happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feeling equally refieved at being prevented 
from trying to murder the other, as they had been persuaded they 
were in honom’ bound to do. The two old gentlemen made very 
merry over then reminiscences.’ 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might be sent 
to Chma vdth my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nommated 
to the command of the expedition which, in co-operation with the 
French, was beiug prepared to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early in the year, by the combined French and Enghsh 
naval squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, how’ever, 
was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde decided to send Lumsden 
and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with the force, and I was feeling very low 
in consequence. A da}" or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, 
and Lord Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to her 
was : ‘ I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these China appointments.’ On my wife asking 
for what she was expected to be grateful, he said : ‘ Why, for not 
sending your husband ^vith the expedition, of course. I suppose you 
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would rather not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
your marriage ? If Eoberts had not been a newly-married man, I 
would have sent him.’ This was too much for my vnie, who sympa- 
thized greatly with my disappointment, and she could not help 
retorting : ‘ I am afraid I cannot be very grateful to you for making 
my husband feel I am ruining his career by standing in the way of his 
being sent on service. You have done your best to make him regret 
his marriage.’ The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst 
out in his not too refined way : ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under- 
stand you women I I have done the very thing I thought you would 
like, and have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, 
and that it was, as he said, only because he did not ‘ understand 
women ’ that he had made the mistake. She was soon appeased, and 
in the end she and Lord Clyde became great friends. 

The middle of January found us at Umballa, where Lord Canning 
met in state all the Cis- Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. Fine, handsome men 
they most of them were, and magnificently atth’ed. The beautifully 
delicate tints which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
some of the Sh’dars, the quiet dignity of these high-born men who 
had rendered us such signal service in our hour of need, made the 
scene 'most picturesque and impressive. The place of honour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Princes; and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners. 
They were much gratified at having the right of adoption granted to 
their families, and at bemg given substantial rewards in the shape of 
extension of territory. 

The Silih Chiefs were followed b 3 ^ Eajas of minor importance, chiefly 
from the neighbourmg hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned in order 
to thank them for assistance rendered during the Mutin 3 ^ Many of 
them had grievances to be redressed ; others had favours to ask ; and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them bj^ judiciously yield- 
ing to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor powers on those 
who were likely to use them well. The wisdom of this policy of 
concession on Lord Canning’s part was proved in after years by its 
successful results. 

On the 29th January the Eaja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one march from JuUundur. He had supplemented the 
valuable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake in the earh' days of the 
Mutiny by equipping and taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this timely ser^dce, and in recogmtion or ir, 
and his continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed upon him large 
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estates in Oudb, where he eventually became one of the chief Talnkdars. 
This Baja was the grandfather of the enhghtened nobleman who came 
to England three years ago. 

After visiting Unnitsar, gay with briLhant illuminations in honour 
of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to welcome the Queen’s 
representative to their sacred city, we arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made liis state entry. 
As we approached the citadel the long line of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive the -Viceroy came into view. A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Shdars, stately Hill Bajputs, wildly pictm-esgue Multanis 
and Baluchis with then flowing locks floating behind them, stm’dy 
Tawanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, their jewels ghttering in the morning sun, while then 
horses, magniflcently caparisoned in cloth- of -gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappings, pranced and cmwetted under pressure of 
then severe bits. As the procession appeared in sight they moved 
forward in one long dazzling cavalcade, each party of Chiefs being 
headed by the Commissioner of the district from which they came ; 
they saluted as they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behind, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the escort. 
A royal salute was fired from the fort as we passed under the city 
walls ; we then wound through the chdl station of Anarkali, and on 
to camp where the garrison of Mian Mn, under the command of 
Major-General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive the 
Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession of elephants ; 
the Viceroy, seated in a superb howdah,. led. the way through the 
brilhantly hghted city. Suddenly a shower of rockets was discharged 
which resulted in a stampede of the elephants, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were quieted and 
brought back, only to become again unmanageable at a fresh vollej^ 
of fireworks ; a second time they were pacified, and as they seemed 
to be getting accustomed to the noise and hghts, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace'. Here the elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockets from every 
side drove them mad with fright, and oft' they bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of -them could not be pulled up until they had 
gone far into the country. Howdahs were crushed, hats torn oft', .but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty ; an officer was 
swept out of his howdah by the branch of a tree, and falling to the 
ground, had his thigh broken. Lord Clyde declared that a general 
action was not. half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 
been in one ! 
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The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were received, sur- 
passed anj^ former ceremonials in point of numbers and splendom’ of 
effect. Many of Bunjit Singh’s Sirdars were present, and many who 
had fought against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now 
become om’ fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in reply, his Excellency 
made an eloquent and teUing speech, commenting m terms of the 
highest appreciation on the corn-age and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab dming the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Siallvot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and some of the leading men of the Punjab were to be 
received, the Viceroy, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small staff, went on a flying wsit to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying himself, by personal examination of our position there, as to 
the advisability or otherwise of a reth-ement cis-Indus — a retrograde 
movement which John Lawrence was still in favour of. The visit, how- 
ever, onl^^ served to strengthen Lord Camnng in his preconceived 
opinion tha.t Peshawar must be held on to as om* frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mh* with our good friends Doctor and 
Mrs. Tyrrell Boss until it was time for her to go to Simla, and the kind 
thoughtfulness of Lord Canning, who told me the camp now w’orked so 
well that my presence was not always necessary, enabled me to be with 
her from time to time. 

Lord Canning’s tour was now nearly over, and we marched without 
any halt of importance from Sialkot to Kalka at the foot hf the hills, 
where, on the 9th April, the camp was broken up. It was high time to 
get into cooler regions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
ver^’ oppressive. 

Thus ended a six months’ march of over a thousand miles — a march 
.never likely to be undertaken again by any other Viceroy of India, now 
that railway trains run from Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon cai-riages 
have taken the place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The advantages 
of the representative of the Sovereign meeting face to face the principal 
feudatories and Chiefs of our great dependency were very considerable, 
and the opportunity afforded to the Viceroy of personall}' acknowledg- 
ing and rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and of 
shovdng that he W'as not afi-aid to be lenient to those who had failed to 
do so, provided they should remain loyal in the futm-e, had a very good 
effect over the whole of India. The wise concessions also announced 
at the different dm-bars as regards the adoption b}" Native Bulers of 
successors .to then- estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen of such a 
share as they were fitted for in the government of the country, were 
undoubtedly more appreciated than any other description of reward 
given for assistance in the Mutiny. 
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My duty -with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mian Mir to 
fetch my mfe and the little daughter, who had made her appearance on’ 
the 10th March, and escort 'them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hill was a tedious one. Carriages were not then iised as they are now, 
and my wife travelled in Vbjmivpan^ a kind of open, half-reclining sedan 
chair, carried by rela5^s of four men, while I rode or walked by her side. . 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the mountain side, and 
the atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive. Four 
hours, however, of this unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain there the 
next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, until we reached 
Simla, bur house, ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ was on the very top of a hill; 
up and up we climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
crimson with the fallen blossom, till we got to the top, when a glorious 
view opened out before our delighted eyes.. The wooded hills of Jakho 
and Elysium, in the foreground, Mahasu and the beautiful. Shalli peaks 
in the middle distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the beauty of 
■which quite entranced us both. I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leave, it and come into the house. Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length triumphed. Qur servants had arranged everything in our little 
abode most comfortably ; bright fires were bmning.in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feeling that .at last we had a home 
of our own was very pleasant. 

Lord Oanniug did not remam long at Simla. His Council in Calcutta 
was about to lose its President, Sh James Outram, who was leaving 
India on account of failing health ; and as the suggestion to impose an 
income-tax was creating a good deal of agitation, the Viceroy hurried 
back to Calcutta; deeming it expedient to be on the spot. 

The measures necessary for- the suppression of the Mutiny had 
emptied the Government coffers ; and although a large loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope with the in- 
creased expenditure. Lord Canning had, therefore, applied to the 
Government • in England for the services of a. trained financier ; and 
Mr. Wilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, was sent out.- 
He declared the only remedy to be an income-tax, and he was supported 
in this view by the merchants of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, 
who were ultimately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation ; and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, argued well and wisely 
against the scheme. Instead, however, of confining his action in the 
matter to warning and advising the supreme Government, he publicly 
proclaimed his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all the 
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malcontents in India. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
followed Trevel^^an’s example, biit in a less pronounced manner, and 
these attacks from the minor Presidencies proved a serious embarrass- 
ment to the action of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, 
the income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s unusual pro- 
cedure led to his recall. * • * . 

Lord Gannmg left Simla for his long and trying journey in May, 

. about the hottest time of the year. On my taking leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Bose, then commanding the Bombay army, had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to reton 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, ■svished the Head- Quarters of the Army to remain at Sinila ; a 
question about which we had been rather' anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant breaking up of all om’ plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. ' 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society was not very 
large in those days ; but there were a certain number of people on leave 
from the plains, who then, as at present, had nothing to do but amuse 
themselves, consequently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small 
way; but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been very ill for the greater part of the summer. She 
had made two or three kind friends, and was very happy in her 
■ mountain home, though at times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to 
be in office the greater, part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the hills, bej^ond 
• Simla, which was a new and delightful experience for my wife. We 
usually started in the morning, sending our servants on about half way, 
when they prepared breakfast for us m some pretty, shady spot ; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, and it was 
time to move on, that we might get to our halting place for the night 
before dinner. • • 

It was a lovely time of the year, when the autumn tints made . the 
forest gorgeous, and the scarlet festoons of the Himalayan vine stood- 
out in brilliant contrast to the. dark green of the solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches -of which it lovns to twine itself. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

In 1860 an important alteration was made in the organization of' the 
army in India,- by the passing of a BiU for the amalgamation of the local 
European Forces with the Eoyal Army. 

On the transfer of the adihinistration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to the Crown, a question arose as to the' condi- 
tions under which the European soldiers had enlisted. The Government 
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contended that the conditions were in no way affected by the abolition 
of the Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enhsted, and on this being refused they asked for their discharge. 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 men ser^dnginthe local 
army had to be sent to England. These men were replaced and the 
local Forces were kept up to strength by fresh drafts from England ; 
but, from the date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the advisability of this 
measure ; officers of the Queen’s service for the most part, and notably 
Sir Hugh Eose, were in favour of it, but it was not generally popular in 
India. It was feared that the change would result in a great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would be called 
upon to pay ; that, notwithstanding such increase, there would be a 
serious diminution in. the control exercised by that Government over 
the admhiistration and organization of the British Army in India ; and 
that, under the pressure of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On the other 
hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the maintenance of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, 
much to be said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proved that the fears of those opposed to the change were not altogether 
without foundation, in my opinion it was unavoidable, and has greatly 
benefited both services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promotion, for, in 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footing as those 
of the Eoyal service, the rank of Second Captain had to be mtroduced 
into the former, a rank to which I attained in October, 1860, only, how- 
ever, to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in the 
Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. This was 
the outcome of the disappearance dm’ing the Mutiny of nearly the 
whole of the Eegular regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace- 
ment by Irregular regiments. But, as under the Irregular system the 
number of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion being carried on regimentaUy, as had been done under 
the Eegular system,* some organization had to be debased by which 

* Under the Regular system, which was modelled on the Royal Army 
organization, eacli regiment of Eative Cavalry had 22, and each regiment of 
Native Infantry 25 British officers, who rose to theliigher gi-ades by seniority. 
From this establishment officers were taken, without being seconded, for the 
multifarious extra-regimental duties on which the Indian Aianv was, and is 
still, employed, viz., Staff, Civil, Pohtical, Commissariat, Pay, P\iblic Works, 
Stud, and Survey. With the Irregular system this was no longer possible, 
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the pay and promotion of all officers joining tlie Indian Army in future 
could be arranged. Many schemes were put forward ; eventually one 
formulated by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, accepted 
by the Secretary of State, the result being that aU officers about to enter 
the Indian Army were to be placed on one list, in which they would be 
promoted after fixed periods of service ;* and aU those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of then’ regi- 
ments, or by the substitution of the Irregular for the Eegular system, 
were to have the option of joining it. The term Staff Corps, however, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the Corps and the training of 
its officers had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced his intention 
of making a march through Central India, and I was again ordered to 
take charge of his camp, which was to be formed at Benares. My wife 
and her baby remained at Simla with om’ friends the Donald Stewarts, 
•and I left her feeling sure that with them she would be happy and well 
taken care of. 

Sir Hugh Eose was at Allahabad, and as I passed through that place 
I availed myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to the new. 
Chief, being anxious to meet an officer whom I had held in great 
admh’ation from the time when, as Charge d'affaires at Constanti- 
nople, his pluck and foresight practically saved Tm’key in her time of 
peril from Eussia’s threatened attack — admiration increased by the 
masterly manner in which he had conducted the Central India cam- 
paign, m spite of almost overwhelming difficulties from want of 
transport and other causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which 
would have incapacitated many men. Sh* Hugh Eose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, with refined 
features, rather dehcate-looldng, and possessing a distinctly distin- 
guished appearance. He received me most kindly, and told me that he 
wished me to return to Head- Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense 
with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale as the pre- 
ceding one. The escort was much smaller, and the Commander-in- 
Chief with Army Head- Quarters did not march with us as on the 
previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares on the 
6th November, and I went on board to meet them. Lord Canning was 


although the number of British officers with each corps was (after the Mutiny) 
increased from 3 to 9 with a Cavalry, and 3 to 8 with an Infantry regiment. 

* Captain after twelve years, ^ Major after twenty years, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel after twenty-six years. 


^ Since reduced to eleven years. 
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cordial and pleasant as nsual, but' I did not think he looked well. Lady 
Canning was charming as ever; she reproached me for not having 
brought my wife, but when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed 
that cam]D was not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mmd, is a most disappointing city ; the streets are 
narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, and it is only interestmg 
from its being held so sacred by the Hmdus. The view of the city and 
burning ghats fi-om the river is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzarpur,- on th-e 
opposite bank of the Ganges. There was no bridge, and everything had 
to be taken over in boats ; 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 
2,000 bullocks, besides all the tents, carts, and baggage, had to be 
ferried across the great river. The 180 elephants swam over with their 
mahouts on their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on ; 
the stream was rapid, and it w^as a difficult business to land them safely 
at the other side, but at last it was accomphshed, and our only casualty 
was one camel, which fell overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through very pretty scenery, low hills 
and beautiful jmigle, ablaze with the flame-coloured blossom of the 
dhak-tree. Game abounded, and an occasional tiger was killed. Lord 
Canning sometimes accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not 
often, for he was greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, 
which he appeared unable to throw offi Even during the morning’s 
diive he was occupied with papers, and on reaching camp he went 
straight to his office tent, where he remained the whole day till dmner- 
time, returnmg to it dh’ectly the meal was over, unless there were 
strangers present with whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubbulpur the Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja Tukaji 
HoUvar of Indore, and some minor Chiefs of that part of the country. 
Holkar’s conduct during the Mutmy was not altogether above suspicion, 
but, considering that the only troops at his disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enhsted by English officers, over whom he could not be expected to 
exercise much control, Lord Canning gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and was willing to attribute his equivocal behaviour to want of ability 
and timidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy was the Begum 
of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful Euler, and absolutely 
loyal to the British Government, had afforded us most valuable assist- 
ance during the rebellion. She was one of those women whom the 
East has occasionally produced, endowed vdth conspicuous talent and 
great strength of character, a quahty which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, gives immense influence to those who possess it. Lord 
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Canning congratulated the Begum on the success with which she had 
governed her country, thanked her for her timely help, and bestowed 
upon her a large tract of country as a reward. She was a determined - 
looking httle woman, and spoke fluently in her own language ; she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
interesting account of her travelling experiences during a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought in of the 
presence of a tiger two or three miles from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off in pursuit. Not considering 
myself a first-rate shot, I thought I should be best employed with the 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
within a few yards of my elephant : I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, when the stream, 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of marble came into view. The 
chffs rise to about a hundred feet in height, pure white below, gradually 
shading off to gray at the top. The water at theh base is of a deep 
brown colom', perfectly transparent and smooth, in which the white 
rocks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In the crevices hang 
numerous^ beehives, whose inmates one has to be careful not to distm'b, 
for on the bank are the graves of two Enghshmen who, having 
incautiously aroused the vicious httle creatures, were attacked and 
disowned in diving under the water to escape from their stings. 

■ A few da>ys later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Lucknow, 
where he held another durbar for the Talukdars of. Oudh. Lady 
Canning continued to march with us to Mirzapm’, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade her farewell — a last farewell, for I never saw 
this good, beautfful, and gifted woman again. 

■ The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work in the Quartermaster- General’s Office at Simla. I found 
the place deep in snow ; it looked very beautfful, but the change of 
temperature, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trying. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracing aff, and both she and our baby appeared pictures of 
health ; but a day or two after my arrival the little one was taken ill, 
and died within one week of her bffthday — om’ first great sorrow. 

"We passed a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the beginning of 
October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I had received instructions 
to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, who had arranged to hold an 
investitoe of the Star of India, the new Order wliich was originally 
designed to honom’ the principal Chiefs of India who had done us 
good service, by associating them mth some of the highest and most 
distinguished personages in England, and a few carefully selected 
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Europeans in India. Lord Canning was the first Grand Master, and 
Sir Hugh Eose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Sindhia and Patiala, the Begum 
of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Eampur were invested, was a most 
imposing ceremony. The Begum was the cjmosure of all ej^es — a 
female Knight was a novelty to Europeans as well as to Natives — and 
there was much curiosity as to how she w’ould conduct lierseK ; but no 
one could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect decorum, 
and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in reply to Lord Canning’s 
complimentary address. She was dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore 
magnificent jewels ; but the effect of her rich costume was somewhat 
marred by a funn^^ little wTeath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips, "^flien my wife visited 
the Begum after the dm'bar, she showed her these curious appendages 
with great pride, sa^ung she 'wore them because they were ‘ Enghsh 
fashion.’ This was the first occasion on which ladies were admitted to 
a dm’bar, out of compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man whose manner 
and appearance greatly impressed her, but she did not catch his name 
when he was introduced; she much enjoyed his conversation dm’ing 
dmner, which was not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, 
he told her his name was Bartle Frere."^ She . never saw him again, 
but she always says he interested her more than almost any of the 
many distinguished men she has since met. 

From AUahabad the Viceroy again ^dsited Luclmow, this time with 
the object of m’ging upon the Talukdars the suppression of the horrible 
custom of female infanticide, which had its origin in the combined 
pride and poverty of the Eajputs. In various parts of India attempts 
had been made, vith more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice. But not much impression had been made in Oudh, in 
consequence of the inordinately large dowries demanded from the 
Eajput fathers of marriageable daughters. Two hundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, and, in reply to his feeling and 
telling speech, declared their firm determination to do then’ best to 
discom’age the evil. 

The Commander-m-Chief had decided to pass the winter in marching 
through the Punjab, and inspecting the different stations for troops in 
the north of India. The Head- Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
formed at J ullundur, and thither we proceeded when the gathering at 
Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, when we were 
shocked and grieved beyond measure to hear of Lad^^ Canning’s death. 
Instead of accompamnng the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to 
Larjeehng, and on her retm’n, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 

* The late Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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jungle sceneiy, she arranged, alas! contrary to the advice of those 'with 
her, to spend one night in the 'where she contracted jungle- 

fever, to '^vhi’ch she succumbed ten days after her return to Calcutta. 
Her death 'was a real personal sorrow to all who had the privilege of 
knowing her ; what must it have • been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened the 
bm’den of his anxieties, and gloried in the success which crowned his 
eventful career in India. 

The Commander-in- Chief arrived in the middle of November, and 
all the officers of the Head- Quarters camp went out to meet- hum I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood.' 
Su Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immediately noticed 
mine. He called me up to him, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was. From that moment he never varied in the 
kindness and consideration '\\dtli which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I owed his being well disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was riding my handsome Httle Arab that day ; he 
loved a good horse, and hked his staff to be well mounted. A few days 
afterwards he told me he -wished me to accompany him on the flying 
tours he proposed to make from time to time, in order to see more of 
the country and troops than would be possible if he marched altogether 
'svith the big camp. 

"We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Siallvot; at each place there 
'syere the usual mspections, mess dinners, and entertainments. The 
Chief’s visit made a break in the ordinary life of a cantonment, and 
the residents were glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festivities ; Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there 
was always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Jamu, where the Euler of Kashmir resides during the 'winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an invitation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to 
my mind the finest sport .in the world. His Highness entertained us 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasm’e was marred 
by the Chief havmg a bad fall : he had got the first spear off a fine 
boar, who, feeling liimself wounded, turned and charged, knocking 
over Su Hugh’s horse. All three lay in a heap together ; the pig was 
dead, the horse was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
life. We carried him back to Jamu on a cliarj^oy^'^ and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely bruised face and a badly sprained leg, which, though still 
very painful two or three . days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from riding over the battle-field of ChilianwaUa. 

* The fever-giving tract of country at the foot of the Himalayas. 

f Native string bed. 
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Very soon after this Norman, who was then Adjutant-General of the 
Army, left Head- Quarters to take up the appouatrnent of Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Military Department. Before we 
parted he expressed a hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy 
in the Department was about to take place, which he said he was sure 
Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant- General of the Indian Army by Ed\vin Johnson, the last 
officer who filled that post, as it was done away with when the amal- 
gamation of the services was carried into effect. 

Two marches from Jhelum my wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, and had to remain behind when the camp moved on. Sir Hugh 
Bose most kindly insisted on leaving his doctor (Longhurst) in charge 
of her, and told me I must stay with her as long as was necessary. 
For three whole weeks we remained on the encamping ground of 
Sahawar ; at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the 
skiU and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently recovered to be iDut 
into a doolie and carried to Lahore, I riding a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gone on with the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter from Norman, offering 
me the post in the Secretariat which he had aheady told me was about 
to become vacant. After some hesitation— for the Secretariat had. its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me 
away from purely military work and the chance of service in the field. 
I left my wife on the high-road to recovery, and hurried after the camp,- 
overtaking it at Peshawar just in time to accompany the Commander- 
in-Ohief on his ride along the Deraj at frontier, a trip I should have 
been very sorry to have missed. We visited every station from Kohat 
to Bajanpur, a ride of about 440 miles. Brigadier- General NeviUe 
Chamberlain, who was still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage and servants, carried 
on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

Tins was my first experience of a part of India with which I had 
later so much to do, and which always interested me greatly. At the 
time of which I am writing it was a wild and lawless tract of country. 
As we left Kohat we met the bodies of fom’ murdered men being 
carried in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a sight. 
On one occasion General Chamberlain introduced to Sir Hugh Bose 
two young Khans, fine, handsome fellows, who were apparently on 
excellent terms. A few days later we were told that one of them had 
been murdered by liis companion, there having been a blood-feud between 
their families for generations; although these two had been brought 
up together, and lilied each other, the one whose clan had last lost a 
member by the feud felt himself in honour bound to sacrifice his friend. 
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When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tonr, I found her a great 
deal worse than her letters had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the arrival of a sister who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who lived with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of mine named Sladen. We remained at Umballa till the end 
of March ; the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred there was 
. a parade for announcing to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 

' and that the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so severely 
criticized as Lord Canning’s, but there are still fewer who, as G-overnors 
or Viceroys, have had to deal with such an overwhelming crisis as the 
Mutiny. While the want of appreciation Lord Canning at first dis- 
played of the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gained their ex- 
perience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a very imperfect 
knowledge of popular feeling throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action was undoubtedly due 
to his own ability and sound judgment. 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councillors could the 
extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident from the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander- 
in-Chief on the 31st May, three weeks after the revolt at - Meerut had' 
occurred ; but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the result, I think, 
of . extreme sensitiveness ; for he was without doubt very warm-hearted, 
and was greatly liked and respected by those about him, and there was 
universal regret throughout .India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla 'early in April. The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety. 
The new Viceroy remained in Calcutta ; but Sir Hugh Eose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and 
having my sister-m-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do in previous years. We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place in the heart of the Hills, about 
six miles from Simla, where the Chief had a house, which he was good 
enough to frequently place at our disposal, when not making use of it 

* ‘ Your force of Artillery will enable us to. dispose of Delhi with certainty. 

I therefore beg that you will detach one European Infantry regiment and a 
small force of Eiuopean Cavalry to the south of Delhi, vuthout keeping them 
for operations there, so that Aligarh may be recovered and Cawnpore relieved 
immediately.’ 
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himself. It was an agreeable change, and one which we all greatly 
enjoyed. But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of the summer, and I was glad to start off towards the end of October 
with my wife and her sister for Agra, where this year the Head- 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bundelkand and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign. 

The second march out we were startled by being told, when we awoke 
in the mornmg, that Colonel Gawler, the Deputy-Adjutant- General of 
Queen’s troops, had been badl3’- wounded in the night by a thief, who 
got into his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money Gawler 
had received from the banlc the pre^uous day, and for greater safety had 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed. In the middle of the 
night his wife awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just see a dark figure 
creeping along the floor. He sprang out of bed and seized the robber ; 
but the latter, bemg perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through 
his hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. Gawler caught him 
by the leg just as he was disappearing, and they struggled outside to- 
gether. "When despairing of being able to make his escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several times with a Imife, which was tied by a string 
to his wrist. By this time Mrs. Gawler had been able to arouse two 
Kaffir servants, one of whom tried to seize the miscreant, but in his tmm 
was stabbed. The second servant, however, was more wary, and suc- 
ceeded in capturmg the thief ; Kaffir fashion, he knocked all the breath 
out of his body by runniug at him head down and butting him in the 
stomach, when it became easy to bind the miscreant hand and foot. It 
was a bad part of the country for thieves ; and when some four weeks 
later I went off on a flying tour with the Commander-in- Chief, I did 
not leave my vnie quite as happily as usual. But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid. Each night they sent everytliing at all valuable to be 
placed under the care of the guard, and having taken this precaution, 
were quite easy in their minds. 

When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Shadhia seemed to 
think he could not do enough to show his gratitude to Sir Hugh Eose 
for his opportune help in dime, 1858,* when the Gwalior troops 
mutinied, and joined the rebel army under the Eani of Jhansi and 

* After the capture of Kalpi in May, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out with 
fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was advised by his medical officer to return 
at once to Bombay ; his leave had been granted, and his successor (Brigadier- 
General Kapier) had been aj)pointed, when’ intelhgence reached him to the 
effect that the rebel army, under Tantia Toj)! and the Rani of Jhansi, had been 
joined by the whole of Sindhia’s ti’ooj^s and were in possession of the fort of 
Gwahor with its well-supplied arsenal. Sir Hugh Rose at once cancelled- his 
leave, pushed on to Gwalior, and by the 30th of June had re-captured all 
'^indliia’s guns and placed him again in possession of his capital. 
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Tantia Topi. The day after onr arrival Sindliia held a grand review of 
his new army in honoui’ of our Chief. The next day there was an open- 
air entertainment in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; the thhd a 
picnic and elephant fight, which, by the way, was a very tame aflah. 
We had nerved ourselves to see something rather terrific, instead of 
which the great creatures twisted their trunks about each other in quite 
a playful manner, and directly the play seemed to be turning into 
earnest they were separated by then* mahouts^ being much too valuable 
to be allowed to injure themselves. Each day there was some kind of 
entertainment : pig-sticking or shooting expeditions in the mornmg, and 
banquets, fireworks, and illuminations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an interesting place. The fort is picturesquely situated 
above a perpendicular cliff; the road up to it is very steep, and it must 
have been almost impregnable in former days. It was made doubly 
interesting to us by Sir Hugh Eose explaining how he attacked it, and 
pointing out the spot where the Bani of Jhansi was killed in a charge 
of the 8th Hussars. 

Our next halt was Jhansi. Here also Sff Hugh had a thrilling tale 
to teU of its capture, and of his having to fight the battle of the Betwa. 
against a large force brought to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia 
Topi, while the siege was actually being earned on. 

From Jhansi the big camp marched to Lucknow, vid Cawnpore ; 
while the Chief mth a small staff (of which I was one) and light tents, 
made a detour by Saugor, Jubbulpur, and Allahabad. We travelled 
through pretty jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, and 
we had altogether a very enjoyable trip. Sir Hugh was justly proud of 
the splendid service the Central India Field Force had performed under 
his command ; and, as we rode along, it delighted him to point out the 
various places where he had come in contact with the rebels. 

AWiile at Allahabad, on the 13th J anuary — quite the coolest time of 
the year — I had a slight sunstroke, which it took me a very long time 
to get over completely. The sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, 
of wearing helmets, was not always adhered to, and Sh’ Hugh Eose was 
rather fond of cocked hats. On this occasion I was wearing this — for 
India — ^most unsuitable head-dress, and, as ill-luck would have it, the 
Chief kept me out rather late, going over the ground where the present 
cantonment stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and for a short 
time I could neither see nor hear. Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought me round, and I was well enough in the afternoon to go with 
the Chief to inspect the fort ; but for months afterwards I never lost 
the pain in my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to the 
evil influence of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards the middle of January. Here, as 
elsewhere, we had constant parades and inspections, for Sir Hugh 
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carried out his duties in the most thorough manner, and spared himself 
no trouble to secure the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties ; he took 
a prominent part in all amusements, and it was mainly due to his liberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds with 
Head- Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment during the winter 
months. 

From Lucknow we marched through BareiUy, Meerut, and UmbaUa, 
and the 30th March saw us all settled at Simla for the season. 

Earh' in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot weather, and 
from that time to the present, Simla has continued to be the Head- 
Quarters of the Government during the summer months. 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amalgamation of the 
services took place in the army staff*. Edvin Johnson lost his appoint- 
ment in consequence, and Colonel Haythorne,*^ Adjutant- General of 
Queen's troops, became Adjutant- General of the Army in India, with 
Donald Stewai’t as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff' in the same grade to five years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthm’ Becher vacating the 
Quartermaster- Generalship, after having held it for eleven years. He 
was succeeded bj^ Colonel Baton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and 
Charles Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Department. 


CHAPTEE XXXY. 

In the autumn of 1863, w’hUe we w-ere preparing for the usual winter p 

tour, Sir Hugh Eose, wffio had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hills, telegraphed to the Head-Quarters staff' to join him 
at. Mian Mir without delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival w^as indeed distmbing. 

Lord Elgin was at Dharmsala in a dying condition, and the Chief had 
been obliged to leave him and push on to Lahore, in consequence of 
unsatisfactory reports from Brigadier- General Chamberlain, who was 
just then commanding an expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition. 

The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a gi'eat ^ 

deal of excitement aU along the border, that the tribes were collecting 
in large numbers, that emissaries from Xabul had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless reinforcements could be sent up at once, the 
Goverinnent would be involved in a w^ar which must ine'sdtably lead to 
the most serious complications, not only on the frontier, but with ’ 

* The late General Sir Edmund Haythorne, E.C.B. ’ h 
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Afghanistan. In so grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, Sh 
Robert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being withdi’awn and the undertaking abandoned. 

Sh Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this expedition ; 
it had been decided on by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. When the Commander- 
in-Chief was communicated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his views at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency ' of entering a difiScult and unknown 
coimtry, unless the troops were properly equipped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammunition ; that time did not permit of their 
being so equipped before the winter set in ; and that, to provide a force 
of 5,000 men (the strength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontier would have to be dangerously weakened. Moreover, he 
gave it as his opinion that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the siDring, when ever 3 ^thing could be perfectly arranged. Sub- 
sequent events proved how sound was this advice. But before pro- 
ceeding with my narrative it vnU be as well to explain the chcumstances 
with led the authorities to‘ undertake this expedition. 

In 1857,. when aU our resom’ces were required to quell internal 
tumult, the Hindustani fanatics'^ took the opportunity to stir up dis- 
turbances all along the Yusafzai frontier of the Peshawar district, and, 

• aided by the rebel sepoys who had fled to them for protection, thej^ 
made raids upon our border, and committed aU kinds of atrocities. 
We were obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 1858, 
which resulted in then being driven from then stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighboming tribes being bound down to prevent them re- 
occupying that place. Three years later the fanatics returned to their 
former haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka; the old 
troubles recommenced, and for two years thej^ had been allowed to go 
on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with impunity. It 
was, therefore, quite time that measm'es should be taken to effectually 
rid the frontier of these disturbers of the j)eace, provided such measm*es 
could have been decided upon earl^'^ enough in the year to ensm-e success. 

* In 1825 a religious adventurer from Bareilly made his appearance on the 
Yusafzai frontier with about fort}’’ Hindustani followers, and gave out that 
he was a man of superior sanctity, and had a diwne connnand to wage a war 
of extermination, with the aid of all ti*ue believers, against the infidel. After 
studying Arabic at Delhi, he proceeded to Mecca by way of Calcutta, and 
during this journey liis doctrines had obtained so gi'eat an ascendency over 
the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal that they have ever since supplied 
the colony wliich Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafzai vdth money and 
recruits. The Syad was eventually slain fighting against the Sikhs, but his 
followers established themselves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood of that 
place they continue to flourish, notwithstanding that we have destroyed their 
settlements more than once dmlng the last forty years. 
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The Puxijab Government advocated the despatch of a very strong 
force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, the base of one 
being in the Peshawar valley, and that of the other in Hazara, The 
Peshawar column was to move by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner 
frontier, and the Ghamla valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of 
retreat. This route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need be feared 
from the Bunerwals, even if their country had to be entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and tlieir spiritual head, the 
Akhund of Swat,’^ had no sympathy with the fanatics. It was not, 
therefore, considered necessary to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until preparations were completed; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep the proposed line of 
advance secret. The strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations in Upper India had to be 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar columnf being all ready for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to the Buner and other neighbouring tribes, informing 
them of the object of the expedition, and stating that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the 20th October, the Umbeyla Pass was 
entered, and by noon the kotalj was reached without any resistance to 
speak of ; but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance would be stoutly opposed. The road toned out to be 
much more difficult than had been anticipated, and the hiuTiedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a single baggage 
animal, except the ammunition mules, got up that night ; indeed, it 
was not until the morning of the 22nd — ^more than forty- eight hours 
after they started — that the rear guard reached the kotal, a distance of 
only six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, E.E., was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, imder Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn, to 
recomioitre the road in front. The delay in reaching the top of the 

* The Akhund of Swat was a man of seventy years of age at the time of tlie 
Umbeyla expedition ; he had led a holy life, and had gained ■’.uch an influence 
over the minds of Mahomedans in general, that they believed he was supplied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of life, and tliat every morning, on 
rising from his prayers, a sum of money sufficient for the day’s expenditure 
was found under his praying carpet. 

t The Peshawar column consisted of half of 19th Company Royal Artillery, 
No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, the Peshawar and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries, the 71st and 101st Foot, the Guides, one troop 11th Bengal Lancers, 
one company Bengal Sappers and Miners, 14th Sikhs, 20th Punjab Infantry, 
32nd Pioneers, 1st, 3rd, 5th and 6th Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 6th 
Gurkhas. The Hazara column consisted of a wing of the 51st Foot, 300 
Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry and eight guns, holding 
D arband, Torbela, and Tojxi on the Indus. 

t The highest point of a pass crossing a mountain range. 
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pass bad given the tribes time to collect, and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chamla valley the Bunerwals conld be seen about 
two miles and a half off, occupying in force the range which separates 
Buner and Chamla. Whatever may have been their first intention, , 
they apparently could . not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for om’ horsemen on their return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A charge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country ; the proceedings of the Bunerwals, 
however, had been observed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow,* 
with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the party. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our troops closely on their waj^' back, coming right in 
amongst them with the utmost daring. 

There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fanatics, addressed to the Bunerwals, 
telling them not to be taken in by our assurances that our only object 
was to punish the fanatics, for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat. This letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by the slo-svness of our movements, they all 
joined against us from Buner, Mahaban, and the Black Mountain. 

On the 23rd large bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen approaching the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
report was received that our foes were to have the support of the 
Akhund of Swat, which meant a most formidable accession of moral 
as well as material strength, and xDut a stop, for the time being, to any 
possibility of a successful advance being made with the force at 
Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our troops was enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountain, which separates Umbeyla from Buner, and on 
the right (east) by a range of hills, not quite so high. The main 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated the 
‘Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Nest was only large’ enough to accom- 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remainder of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left piquet were dra^vn up on and about a rocky ImoU, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the crest of a 
spur of the Guru Mountain ; and about noon on the 26th they moved 
down, and with loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest. Their match- 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage in a wood, and 
opened a galling fire upon our defences, while their swordsmen made 

* Now General Sh Charles Brovuilow, G.C.B, 
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a determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented our guns 
from being brought to bear upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space in front of the piquet, and plant their 
standards close under its parapet. For some considerable time they 
remained in this position, all our efforts to dislodge them proving of no 
avail. Eventually, however, they were forced to give way, and were 
driven up the hill, leaving the ground covered with their dead, and a 
great many wounded, who were taken into our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while a still greater number were carried off by then' fi'iends. 
Our losses were, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men killed ; 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded. 

The day following the fight the Bunerwals were told they might 
carry away theff dead, and we took advantage of then’ acceptance of 
this permission to reason vdth them as to the uselessness of an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of then tribesmen, which would be the certain result of 
further opposition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel Eej^nell 
Taylor, the Commissioner, but they made it evident that they were 
determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward ; there was a combina- 
tion against us of aU the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul rivers, 
and their numbers could not be less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual 
animosities were for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the 
tribes all fiocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard in the interests 
of their common faith. Moreover, there was trouble in the rear from 
the people along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
worrying our lines of communication. Under these changed condi- 
tions, and with such an inadequate force, Chamberlain came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, he could only remain on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on the enemy, and to the gradual decrease 
of then.' numbers, to break up the combination against us; for, as these 
tribesmen only bring with them the quantity of food they are able to 
carry, as soon as it is finished they are bound to suspend operations 
till more can be procured. 

For three weeks almost daily attacks were made on our position ; the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them being killed inside oui’ 
batteries, and twice they gained possession of the ‘ Crag piquet,’ the 
key of the position, which it was essential should be retaken at all 
hazards. On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led the 
attacking party, and was so severely wounded that he was obHged to 
relinquish the command of the force. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, being convinced that rein- 
forcements were necessary, in consultation with Colonels Durand"^ and 

* The late Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.L, C.B.. afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 
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Norman (the Foreign and Military Secretaries, who had come to 
Lahore to meet the Viceroy), and without waiting for the sanction of 
the Commander-in- Chief, ordered to the frontier the three regiments 
which had been detailed for the Viceroy’s camp,* as well as the 93rd 
Highlanders, then at Sialkot ; and when Sir Hugh Kose on his arrival 
at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the expeditionary force had sus- 
tained, and of Greneral Chamberlain being hors de comhat from his 
wound, further reinforcements from every duection were hurried to the 
front. Subsequently, however, it became a question whether the troops 
should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punishment of the fanatics 
given up, the Government of India and the Punjab Government being 
completely in accord in favouring this view, while the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Major James (who had succeeded Eeynell Taylor),f and 
Sh Hugh Eose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde movement. 
The Commander-in-Chief pointed out to the Government that the loss 
of prestige and power we must sustain by retiring from the Umbeyla 
Pass would be more disastrous, both from a military and politicaLpoint 
of view, than anything that could happen save the destruction of the 
force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whose sound judgment 
he could rely, was quite sure that a rethement was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, and the 
question remained in abeyance pending the arrival of Sir Wilham 
Denison, Governor of Madras, who was coming round to take over the 
reins of Government until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England, 

In the meantime Sh Hugh Eose was most anxious to obtain exact 
inf ormation respecting our position at Umbeyla, the means of operating 
from it, the natoe of the ground — in fact, aU details which could only 
be satisfactorily obtained by sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had personal communication regarding the points 
about which he requhed to be enlightened. He therefore determined 
to despatch two officers on special service, whose duty it would be to 
put the Commander-in-Chief in possession of all the facts of the case ; 
accordingly. Colonel AdyeJ (Deputy- Adjutant -General of Eoyal 
Artillery) and I were ordered to proceed to Umbeyla without delay. 

Adye proved a most charming travelling companion, clever and 
entertaining, and I think we both enjoyed our jomney. We reached 
the pass on the 25th November. 

There had been no fighting for some days, and most of the wounded 
had been removed. Sh' NeviUe Chamberlain was stiU in camp, and I 
was sorry to find him suffering greatly from his wound. We were 

* 7th Roj^al Fusiliers, 23rd Pioneers, and 24:th Punjab Native Infantiy. 

t Reynell Taylor remained with the force as x^olitical officer- 
General Sir John Adye, G.O.B, 
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much interested in going over the piquets and listening to the stor 3 ^ of 
the different attacks made upon them, which had evidently been con- 
ducted by the enemy with as much skill as com’age.'^ The lo^^alty of 
our Native soldiers struck me as having been most remarkable. Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Native regiments 
engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fighting, and 
man^’ of our soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen ; on one occasion a 3 ^oung Buner sepoy actual^ recognized 
his own father amongst the enemy’s dead when the fight was over.f 

We listened to many tales of the gallantry of the British officers. 
The names of Brownlow, Keyes, J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest on the 26th October, 
and of the ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in liim by the 
men of the 20th Punjab Infantr^^ the regiment he had raised in 1857 
when but a subaltern. In his official report the General remarked 
that ‘ to Major Brownlow’s determination and personal example he 
attributed the preservation of the “ Crag piquet.” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer possessing some 
of the highest military qualifications.’ Brownlow and Keyes were both 
recommended for the Yictoria Cross. 

* The expedition was an admirable school tor training men in outpost duty. 
The Pathaus and Gurkhas were quite at liome at such work, and not only able 
to take care of themselves, but when stalked by the enemy were equal to a 
counter-stalk, often most successful. The enemy used to joke with Brownlow’s 
and Keyes’s men on these occasions, and say, ‘ We don’t want you. AVhere 
are the lal pagnicalas ? [as the 14th Sikhs were called from their ?al jJctgNs 
(red turbans)] or the goralog [the Emopeans] ? They are better shikar [sport] 1 ’ 
The tribesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, thougli full of 
fight, were very helpless on the hill-side, and could not keep their heads 
under cover. 

t Colonel Eeyiiell Taylor, whilst bearing like testimony to the good conduct 
of the Pathan soldiery, said the personal influence of o^fficers will always be 
found to be the only stand-lw for the Government interests when the reli^ous 
cry is raised, and the fidelity of our troops is being tampered with. "Pay, 
pensions, and orders of merit may, and would, be cast to the v* * * § inds when the 
honour of the faith was in the scale : but to snap the associations of years, 
and to turn in his hour of need against the man whom he has proved "to be 
just and worthy, whom he has noted in the hour of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is just what a Pathan will not do — to his honour be it 
said. The fact was that the officers in camp had been so long and kindly 
associated with their soldiers that the latter were willing to set them before 
their great religious teacher, the Akhund of Swat (-'Records of Expeditions 
against the North-West Frontier Tribes’). 

4 : The late Geneml Sir Charles Keyes, G.C.B. 

§ The late ^rajor-General T. E. Hughes, G.B., Royal Artillery. 
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We (A dye and I) had no difficulty in making up our minds as to 
the course which ought to be taken. The column was daily being 
strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements, and although the 
combination of the tribesmen was stiU formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of being disheartened by their many losses, and of a 
wish to come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and military authorities on the spot, we 
informed the Commander-in- Chief that they were of opinion a with- 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that . on the 
arrival of General Garvock^' (Chamberlain’s successor) an advance 
would be made into the Chamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to undertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as we told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest we had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with the Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commander-in- Chief’s views were 
correct, and that a retirement would be unwise. 

Sir Hugh Eose had previously requested to be allowed to personally 
conduct the operations, and in anticipation of the Government acceding 
to his request, he had sent a light camp to Hasan Abdal, from which 
place he intended to push on to Umbeyla ; and with the object of 
collecting troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not be soon and satisfactorily settled, 
he desired me to select an encamping-ground between Eawal Pindi and 
Attock suitable for 10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I spent three 
days riding about in search of a promising site for the camp. I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not in the 
end made use of. The people of the country were very helpful to me ; 
indeed, when they heard I had been a friend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for me, and delighted in 
talldng of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
they had ever known. 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Eev. W. G. Cowiet 
and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to the front to 
be in readiness for a move into the Chamla valley. J ames, the Com- 
missioner, had been working to detach the Bunerwals from the com- 
bmation against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of theh headmen arrived in camp, and before their departure the next 
morning they promised to accompany a force proceeding to destroy 
Maffia, and to expel the Hindustani fanatics from the Buner country. 

* The late General Sir John Garvock, G.G.B. 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Prunate of New Zealand. 
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Later, however, a messenger canae in to say they could not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by then co-religionists. The man further reported that large numbers 
of fresh tribesmen had appeared on the scene, and that it was intended 
to attack us on the 16th. He advised the Commissioner to take the 
initiative, and gave him to understand that if we advanced the Buner- 
wals would stand aloof. 

Sn Hugh Eose had been accorded permission to take command of 
the troops in the field, and had sent word to General Garvock not ‘ to 
attempt any operations until tether orders.’ James, however, think- 
ing that the situation demanded immediate action, as distobances had 
broken out in other parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated delay, 
and pressed Garvock to advance, telling him that a successful fight 
would put matters straight. Garvock consented to follow the Commis- 
sioner’s advice, an'd arranged to move on the following day. 

The force was di^dded into three columns. The first and second — 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded respectively by Colonel 
W. Turner, C.B.,* and Lieutenant- Colonel Wilde, G.B. — were to form 
the attackiug party, while the third, about 3,000 strong, under the ; 

command of Lieutenant- Colonel Yaughan,t was to be left for the ‘i 

protection of the camp. | 

At daybreak, on the 15th, the troops for the advance, unencum- ( 

bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying two days’ rations, ^ 

assembled at the base of the ^Crag piquet.’ Turner, an excellent I 

officer, who durmg the short time he had been at Umbeyla had ! 

inspired great confidence by his soldierly qualities, had on the previous j 

afternoon reconnoitred to the right of the camp, and had discovered j 

that about 4,000 men were holding the village of Lain, fi’om which it j 

was necessary to dislodge them before Umbeyla could be attacked, | 

On being told to advance, therefore, Turner moved off in the dii'ection j 

of Lain, and, drhdng the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the 
heights overlooking the valley, out of which rose, immediately in front 
about 200 yards off, a conical hill which hid Lain from view. This 
hill, which was crowded with Hindustani fanatics and them Pathan 
allies, was a most formidable position ; the sides were precipitous, and 
the summit was strengthened by san^ars.i No fm'ther move could 
. be made until the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantiy, and opened fire with his Mountain guns. 

Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had cleared off the enemy from the front 
of the camp, and formed up on Turner’s left. On the advance being 
sounded. Turner’s Inf antry rushed down the slopes, and in ten minutes 1 

.could be seen driving the enemy from the heights on his right ; at the 'j 
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same time the 101st Fusiliers, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, 
made straight for the top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Mountain guns of both columns, and supported by the 
Guides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pioneers, they chmbed the almost perpen- 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
time to get then- breath ; the signal being then given, amidst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery ; but we were considerably relieved when we per- 
ceived the enemy flying down the sides of the hiU, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorious on the highest peak. 

Now that the enemy were on the run it was the time to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
entered Lain simultaneously with the last of the fugitives. The 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
mside the walls into confusion ; they made no stand, and were soon in 
full retreat towards Umbeyla and the passes leading into Buner. 

"While affau-s were thus prospering on om- right, the enemy, 
apparently imagining we were too busy to think of our left, came in 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, threatening the camp and 
the communications of the second column. Wilde, however, was pre- 
pared for them, and held his ground until reinforced by Turner, when 
he made a forward movement. The Guides, and detachments of the 
5th Gurkhas and 3rd Sikhs, charged down one spm-, and the 101st 
down another ; the enemy were driven off with great slaughter, leaving 
a standard in the hands of the Gm-khas, and exposing themselves in 
their flight to Turner’s guns. During the day they returned, and, 
gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp. At last, about 2 p.m., Brownlow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of well-executed charges, com- 
pletely cleared the whole front of the position, and drove the tribesmen 
with great loss into the plain below. 

All opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in full retreat, 
the force bivouacked for the night. We had 16 IdUed and 67 wounded ; 
while our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded. 

The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Guides ; and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march into the Chamla valley. 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show them the 
way. As we debouched into comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on a ridge which completely covered om- approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flying on the most prominent 
points. The road was so extremely difficult that it was half-past two 
o’clock before the whole force was clear of the hills. 
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General Garvock, having made a careful reconnaissance of - the 
enem^^’s position, which was of great strength and peculiarly capable 
of defence, had decided to turn their right, a movement which was to 
be entrusted to the second column, and I was told to inform Turner 
that he must try and cut them off from the Buner Pass as they 
retreated. I found Turner close to Umbeyla and delivered my message. 
He moved forward at once with the 23rd Pioneers and a wing of the 
32nd Pioneers in line, supported by the second wing, having in reserve 
a wing of the 7th Eoyal Fusiliers. 

When we had passed the village of Umbeyla, which was in flames, 
having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the wing of the 32nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right. The advance was 
continued to within about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, 
observing a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme- 
diately sent two companies of the Boyal Fusihers in that direction. 
Just at that moment a band of Qhazis fmiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into broken ground 
covered with low jungle. In a few seconds five of the Pioneer British 
ofi&cers were on the ground, one killed and fom* wounded ; numbers of 
the men were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the 
critical moment when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the 
Assistant- Adjutant- General, and I, being close by, rushed in amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us ; as we were personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves 
together and responded to our efforts to rally them. It was lucky they 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitation, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come dovm in 
great numbers, and we should have had a most difficult task. As it 
was, we were enthely successful in repulsing the Ghazis^ not a man of 
whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed ; our losses were 
comparatively slight — 8 killed and 80 wounded. 

We bivouacked for the night near the village of Umbeyla, and the 
next morning the Bunerwals, who, true to then word, had taken no 
part in the fighting on the 15th or 16th, came in and made their sub- 


The question which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
equipped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
to destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to the Bunerwals, witnessed by 
British officers. The latter com’se was eventually adopted, chiefl}^ on 
account of the delay which provisioning a brigade would entail — a 
delay which the Commissioner was anxious to avoid — for although 
for the present the combination had broken up, and most of the 
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tribesmen were dispersing to their homes, the Alihund of Swat and 
his followers were still hovering about in the neighbourhood, and 
inaction on om’ part would in all probabihty have led to a fresh 
gathering and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which were dravm up, and to which the Bunerwals 
agreed, were : 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner Pass. 

The destruction of Malka ; those carrying out the work to be accom- 
panied by British officers and such escort as might be considered neces- 
sary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustanis from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of theh tribe should 
be left as hostages until such time as the requhements should have 
been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Satoday, the 19th December, the little party of 
British officers who were to witness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla. Its members were Eeynell Taylor (who was in charge), 
Alex. Taylor (Commanding Engineer), two Smwey officers, Wright, 
Adye, and myself. Twenty-five Cavalry and 4 companies of the Cuides 
Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to be accompanied by four leading Buner 
Khans, with 2,000 followers, who would be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics’ stronghold in our presence. Eain was falling 
heavily, but as all our arrangements had been made, and delay was 
considered undeshable, it was settled that we should make a start. It 
was rough travelling, and it was almost dark when we reached Kuria, 
only eight miles on our way, where we halted for the night, and where 
we had to remain the next day, as the Bunerwals declared they could 
not continue the journey rmtil they had come to an understanding with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

We had noticed on leaving Umbeyla that, instead of 2,000 Bunerwals, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and in reply to om’ 
repeated questions as to what had become of the remainder, we were 
told they would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coming, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own infiuence with the Amazais rather than to intimi- 
dation. 

We made a fresh start on the morning of the 21st. Malka was 
only twelve miles off, but the way was so difficult, and our guides 
stopped so often to consult with the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination. 

Malka was perched on a spm’ of the Mahabun mountain, some 
distance below its highest peak. It was a strong, weU-built place, 
with accommodation for about 1,500 people. The Amazais did not 
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attempt to disguise their disgust at our presence in their country, and 
they gathered in Imots, scowling and pointing at us, evidently dis> 
cussing whether we should or should not be allowed to retui'n. 

The next morning Malka was set on fire, and the huge column of 
smoke which ascended from the burning village, and was visible for 
miles round, did not tend to allay the ill-feelmg so plainly displayed. 
The Native officers of the Guides warned us that delay was dangerous, 
as the people were becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowmg we should never return. It was no use, however, to attempt 
to make a move without the consent of the tribesmen, for we were a 
mere handful compared to the thousands who had assembled aroimd 
Malka, and we were separated from our camp by twenty miles of 
most difficult country. Omr position was no doubt extremely critical, 
and it was well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as Eeynell Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, quiet manner 
in which he went up and spoke to the headmen, telling them that, the 
object of our visit having been accomplished, we were ready to retrace 
our steps. At this the Amazais became still further excited. They 
talked in loud tones, and gesticulated in true Pathan fashion, thronging 
round Taylor, who stood quite alone and perfectly self-possessed in 
the midst of the angry and dangerous-looking multitude. At this 
crisis the Bunerwals came to our rescue. The most influential of the 
tribe, a grey-bearded warrior, who had lost an eye and an arm in some 
tribal contest, forced his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to 
Taylor’s side, and, raising his one arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You are hesitating whether you will allow these 
English to return unmolested. You can, of course, murder them and 
their escort ; but if you do, you must kill us Bunerwals first, for we 
have sworn to protect them, and we will do so with our lives.’ Tlois 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking advantage of the 
lull in the storm, we set out on om reton journey ; but evidently the 
tribesmen did not consider the question finally or satisfactorily settled, 
for they followed us the whole way to Kmia. The slopes of the hills 
on both sides were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy discussions took place, and once, as we were passing 
through a narrow defile, an armed Amazai, waving a standard above 
his head, rushed down towards us. Eortmiately f or us, he was stopped 
by some of those less inimically disposed ; for if he had succeeded in 
inciting anyone to fire a single shot, the deshe for blood would quicldy 
have spread, and in all probability not one of our party would have 
escaped. 

On the 23 rd December we reached our camp in the Umbeyla Pass, 
when the force, which had only been kept there till our return, retired 
to the plains and was broken up. 

During my absence at Umbeyla my wife remained with friends at 
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} Mian Mir for some time, and then made her way to Peshawar, where 

jj I joined her on Christmas Day. She spent one night en route in Sir 

,| Hugh Eose’s camp at Hasan Abdal, and found the Chief in gi’eat 

"i excitement and very angry at such a small party having been sent to 

i Mallva, and placed at the mercy of the tribes. He did not know that 

; my wife had arrived, and in passing her tent she heard him say : ‘ It 

I was madness, and not one of them will ever come back alive.’ She 

was of course dreadfully frightened. As soon as Sh Hugh heard she 
I * was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down what he 
knew she must have heard ; but he could not conceal his apprehension ; 
i " and my poor wife’s anxiety was terrible, for she did not hear another 

I word till the morning of the day I returned to her. 


CHAPTEE XXXYI. 

i; Early in the' New Year (1864) Sir Hugh Eose, with the Head-Quarters 

j; camp, marched into Peshawar, where we remained until the middle of 

j! February. The time was chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and 

I field-days, varied by an occasional run with the hounds. The hunting 

j about Peshawar was very fair, and we aU, the Chief included, got a 

I great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

i .On the 25th January a full-dress parade was held to announce to 

i the garrison that Sir John Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy of 

I India, and soon afterwards we left Peshawar and began our retmm 

' march to Simla. 

! ’ We changed our house this year and took one close to the Stewarts, 

I an arrangement for which I was very thankful later, when my wife 

I had a great sorrow in the death of her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar, 

j It was everything for her at such a time to have a kind and sympa- 

thizing friend close at hand, when I was engaged with my work and 
r could be very little with her duriug the day. At this time, as at all 

! others. Sir Hugh Eose was a most considerate friend to us ; he x^aced 

f his house at Mashobra at my wife’s disposal, thus providing her with a 

) quiet resort which she frequently made use of and which she learned 

f to love so much that, when I returned to Simla as* Commander -in- 

t Chief, her first thought was to secure this lovely ‘ Eetreat ’ as a refuge 

j' fi’om the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety pf Simla. 

! The Commander-in-Chief was good enough to. send m my name for 

I a brevet for the Umbeyla expedition, but the Viceroy refused to forward 

j the recommendation, for the reason that I was * too junior to be made 

j a Lieutenant-Colonel,’ I was then tlnrty-two I 

j Throughout the whole of 1864 I was more or less ill; the office 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ- 
ment) was excessive, for, in addition to the ordinary routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘Bengal Eoute-Book,’ which had become 
quite obsolete, having been compiled in 1837, when Kurnal was our 
frontier station. A voyage round the Cape was still considered the 
panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly advised my 
taking leave to England, and travelling by that route. 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spending the 
next three months in Calcutta, where I was chiefly employed in taking 
up transports and superintending the embarkation of troops returning 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of 300 time-expired 
men on board the Benoivn, one of Green’s frigate-built ships which 
was chartered for their conveyance. Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Eifle Brigade, the 
remainder to the Artillery and various other corps ; they had all been 
twelve years in the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 

At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain number of 
men were brought up for punishment for various offences committed 
on the way down country ; none of the misdemeanours appeared to me 
very serious, so I determined to let the culprits off. I told the men 
that we had now met for the first time and I was unwilling to 
commence om’ acquaintance by awarding punishments ; we had to 
spend three or four months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while imder my command, that I had not 
made a mistake in condoning their transgressions. The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action in this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorrectly, for they all behaved in quite an exemplary manner 
throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox — an untoward circumstance in a crowded 
ship. The sailor was placed in a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and a cabin-boy, the marks on whose face plainly showed that he 
had already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look after 
him. The man recovered, and there was no other case. Shortly 
before we reached St. Helena, scurvy appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitating lime-juice being given in larger quantities, but what 
proved a more effectual remedy was water-cress, many sacks of which 
were laid in before we left the island. 

On the 29th May, 1865, we sighted the ‘ Lizard,’ and took a pilot on 
board, who brought with him a few newspapers, which confirmed the 
tidings signalled to us by an American ship that the war between the 
Eederals and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly we scanned 
the journals, after having heard nothing from home for four months. 
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but the only piece of news we foimd of personal interest to ourselves 
was that my father had been made a K.G.B. 

On the 30th May we reached Portsmouth, and landed between two 
showers of snow 1 I had a final parade of the men before leaving the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to thejn ; some of the poor 
fellows were abeady beginning to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
little changed since I had left them six years before. I remained in 
England till March, 1866, when I returned to India, leaving my wife 
behind to follow in the autumn. 

"While I was at home. Sir Hugh Bose’s term of the chief command 
in India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sh Widiam 
Mansfield. On my arrival in Oalcutta, I received orders to join the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded. In October I went to 
Oalcutta to meet my wife and take her to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot season in 
the plains, and a very bad one it was. Oholera was rife ; the troops 
had to be sent away into camps, more or less distant from the station, 
all of which had to be visited once, if not tvdce, daily ; this kept me 
pretty well on the move from morning tOl night. It was a sad time 
for everyone. People we had seen ahve and weU one day were dead 
and buried the next ; and in the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy, 
the most hksome — because such an incongruous — ^part of our experi- 
ence was that we had constantly to get up entertainments, penny 
readings, and the like, to amuse the men and keep then minds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, preferring 
to do this rather than be left alone at home. On one occasion, I had 
just got into our carriage after gomg round the hospital, when a young 
officer ran after us to tell me a corporal in whom I had been much 
interested was dead. The poor fellow’s face was blue ; the cholera 
panic had e'sddently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will be the 
next.’ I had no sooner reached home than I received a report of his 
having been seized. 

We were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Ohaplain the lU’esent 
Bishop of Lahore, who, with his wife, had only lately come to India ; 
they never wearied in doing all that was possible for the soldiers. 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest Mends ; his good, charming, 
and accomphshed wife, alas ! died some years ago. 

We remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal was Iffiely to be required to take part in an 
expedition which would probably be sent from Bombay to Abyssinia 
for the relief of some Europeans whom the King, Theodore, had 
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imprisoned, and that the Mountain battery, on the strength of which 
my name was still borne, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought I had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and arrange for 
rejoining my battery, if the rumour turned out to be true. The 
cholera had now disappeared, so I was at liberty to take leave, and we 
both looked forward to a cooler climate and a change to brighter 
scenes after the wretched experience we had been through. On my 
arrival at Simla I called upon the Commander-in- Chief and told him 
that, if my battery was sent on service, I wished to join it and was 
quite ready to resign my staff appointment. 

Sir William Mansfield was particularly kind in his reception of me, 
from which I augured well ; but I could learn nothing definite, and 
it was not until quite the end of September that it was announced that 
Colonel Donald Stewart was to have command of the Bengal Brigade 
with the Abyssinian Force, and that I was to be his Assistant- Quart er- 
master-G-eneral. We at once hastened back to Allahabad, where we 
only remained long enough to pack up what we wanted to take with 
us, and arrange for the disposal of our property ; thence we proceeded 
to Calcutta, where, for the next two months, I had a busy time taking 
up transports and superintending the equipment of the force. 

I had often read and heard of the difiiculties and delays experienced 
by troops landing in a foreign country, in consequence of their require- 
ments not being aU shipped in the same vessels with themselves — men 
in one ship, camp equipage in another, transport and field hospital in 
a thhd, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack-saddles in another ; 
and I determined to try and prevent these mistakes upon this occasion. 
With Stewart’s approval, I arranged that each detachment should 
embark complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops being 
landed and marched off without the least delay as each vessel reached 
its destination.* 

* The average strength of tlie regiments was as follows : iOth and 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, each 9 British officers, 13 Native officers, 450 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 3 Native doctors, 489 horses, 322 mules, 590 
followers. 21st and 23rd Punjab Infantiy, each 9 British officers, 16 Native 
officers, 736 non-commissioned officers and men, 3 Native doctors, 10 horses, 
350 mules, 400 followers. I found that six ships were required for the con- 
veyance of a Cavalry and four for that of an Infantry regiment ; for the 
Mountain battery three ships were necessary, and for the coolie corps (1,550 
sti’ong) four ; in all twenty-seven ships, besides nine tugs. In selecting ships, 
care was taken to secure those intended for Artillery or Cavalry as high Tween- 
decks as possible ; a sufficient number of these were procurable at Calcutta, 
either iron clippers from Liverpool or large North American built traders 
with decks varying from 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet 2 inches high. I gave the 
preference to wooden ships, as being cooler and more easily ventilated. The 
vessels taken up were each from 1,000 to 1,400 tons, averaging in length from 
150 to 200 feet, with a beam varying from 30 to 35 feet, and usually they had 
a clear upper deck, where from forty to fifty animals were accommodated. 
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We were living with the Stewarts in the Commander-in- Chief’s 
quarters in Fort William, which His Excellency had placed at our 
disposal for the time being. On the 1st November Calcutta was visited 
by the second cyclone within my exx^erience. We had arranged to go 
to the opera that evening, but when it was time to start the wind was 
so high that there seemed every chance of the carriage being blown 
over before we could get there, so we decided not to attempt it. It 
'was well we did, for the few adventm’ous spirits who struggled through 
the storm had the greatest difficulty in getting back to theh homes. 
The opera-house was unroofed before the performance was half over, 
and very Httle of the building remained standing the next day. At 
bedtime we still thought it was only a bad storm, but towards mid- 
night the wind increased to an alarming extent, and my wife awoke 
me, and begged me to get up, as the windows were bemg burst open 
and deluges of rain coming m. Stewart and I tried to reclose the 
wmdows, but the thick non bars had been bent in two and forced out 
of their sockets ; a heavy oak ]Dlate-chest and boxes, which we with 
much difficulty dragged across the windows, were blown into the 
middle of the dmiag-room, hke so much cardboard, and the whole 
place was gradually hooded. Wo were driven out of each room in 
tmm, till at length we all took refuge in a small box room, about ten 
feet wide, right in the middle of the house, where we remained the 
rest of the night and ‘ hoped for the day.’ 

Towards morniug the wind abated, but what a scene of desolation 
was that upon which we emerged 1 The rooms looked as if they could 
never be made habitable again, and much of our property was floatmg 
about in a foot of water. 

My first thought was for the shipping, and I hurried down to the 
river to see how my transports had fared. Things were much better 
than I expected to find them — only two had been damaged. Most 
fortunately the cyclone, having come from a different dhection, was 
not accompanied by a storm-wave such as that winch worked so much 
mischief amongst the shipping on a former occasion, but the destruction 
on land was even greater : aU the finest trees were torn up by the 
roots, a great part of the Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two 
to three feet deep in water, while many houses were wholly or partly 
demohshed. We came across most curious sights when driving round 
Calcutta in the evening ; some of the houses were divided clean down 
the centre, one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half still 
standing and displaying, as in a doll’s house, the toniture in the 
different stories. 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly retarded, 
owing to a large number of cargo boats having been sunk, conse- 
quently it was the 5th December before the first transport got off ; 
h’om that date the others started in quick succession, and on the 9th 
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January, 1868, Stewart and lais staff left Calcutta in the P. and 0. 
steamer Golconda, The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend Jemmy 
Hills in my place as second Captain, and CoUen* and Disney as 
subalterns. Mrs. Stewart and my wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they were left to the kind care of Major-General Russell, f com- 
manding there at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England. 

On the 3rd February we anchored in Anneslej’' Bay and landed at 
Zula. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 



It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition in which we were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or another, had found 
their way to Abyssinia, and been made prisoners by the Xing of that 
country. Amongst these were four English officials, Mr. Rassam, and 
Captain Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to Xing Theodore, and Lieutenant Prideaux 
and Dr. Blanc of the Bombay Army ; the rest were chiefly French 
and German missionaries, and artisans, mth their wives and children. 
The prisoners were confined in a fort built bn the klagdala plateau, 
9,150 feet above sea-level, and 379 miles inland from Annesley Bay. 

The repeated demands of the British Government for the restoration 
of the prisoners having been treated with contemptuous silence by the 
Xing, Colonel Merewether, the Political Agent at Aden, who in July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtain the release of the captives, and to make, inquiries and collect 
information in case of an expedition having to be sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to communicate with the Xing, 
and urged the advisability of immediate measures being taken to 
IDrepare a force in India for the punishment of Theodore and the 
rescue of the prisoners. Colonel Merewether added that in Abyssinia • 
the opinion had become very general that England knew herself to be 
too weak to resent insult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh- 
bom-ing countries, even so far as Aden, there was a feeling of con- 
temptuous surprise at the continued long-suffering endurance of the 
British Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Majesty’s Government, 

* Now Major-General Sir Edwin Collen, K.O.LE., Military Member of the 
Governor- General’s Council. 

t Row General Sir Edward Leclimere Bussell, K.C.S.I. 
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having exhausted all their resources for the preservoiion of peace, 
decided to send an expedition from India nnder the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Eobert Napier, the Commander-in- Chief of 
the Bombay Army. After carefully considering the distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opinion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men.'^ 

Profiting by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determined that the mobility of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing. Stores of all descriptions were despatched 
in unstinted quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were fitted up as hospital ships. But food, 
clothing, and stores, however liberally supplied, would not take the 
army to Magdala without transport. 

The question as to the most suitable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occux^ied a good deal of Sir Eobert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was being, fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government. 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entnely military organization. 
Sir Eobert Napier preferred to establish the corps on an independent 
basis, but was at first overruled by the Bombay Government. "^Tiile 
acting in accordance with their orders, the Commander-in- Chief 
wrote : ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the systems themselves ; but I cannot 
accept without protest a decision to throw such a body of men as the 
drivers of our transport animals will be (if w'e get them) on an expe- 
dition in a foreign country without, a very, complete organization to 
secure order and discipline.’ Eventually Sir Eobert got his own way, 
but much valuable time had been lost, and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ;t the officers and non-commissioned officers were 
not sent to Zula in sufficient time or in sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,600 mules, with ser'snce- 
able, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab ; and from 
Bombay came 1,400 mules and ponies and 6,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proving altogether inadequate to the needs of the expedition, 
they were supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 

* The numbers actually despatched from India were 13,548, of whom 3,786 
were Europeans. In addition, a company of Royal Engineers was sent from 
England. 

t At first it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps 3,000 
strong, would suffice, but before the expedition was over, it was found 
necessary to purchase 18,000 mules, 1,500 ponies, 1,800 donkeys, 12,000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean. The men to look after them were 
supplied fi’om the same sources, but their number, even if they had 
been efficient, was insufficient, and they were a most unruly and 
unmanageable lot. They demanded double the pay for which they 
had enlisted, and struck work in a body because then’ demand was not 
at once complied with. They refused to take charge of the five mules 
each man was hhed to look after, and when that number was reduced 
to three, they insisted that one should be used as a mount for the 
driver. But the worst part of the whole organization, or, rather, want 
of organization, was that there had been no attempt to fit the animals 
with pack-saddles, some of- which were sent from England, some from 
India, and had to bo adjusted to the mules after they had been landed 
in Abyssinia, where there was not an establishment to make the 
necessary alterations. The consequence was that the wretched animals 
became cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unfit for work, and had to be sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no ]Droperly arranged transport train, and no 
supervision or discipline, were that mules were lost or stolen, starved 
for want of food, or famished from want of water. The condition of 
the unfortunate animals was such that, though they had been but a 
few weeks in the country, when they were required to proceed to 
Senafe, only sixty-seven . miles distant, a very small proportion were 
able to accomphsh the march ; hmidreds died on the way, and their 
carcases, quickly decomposing in the hot sun, became a fruitful som’ce 
of dangerous disease to the force. 

On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sn Bober t Napier was at 
Senafe, the first station in the Hills, and the advanced depot for 
supplies. We of the Bengal brigade were somewhat disconcerted at 
the orders which awaited us, from which we learned that our brigade 
was to be broken up; the koops were to proceed to the front; while 
Stewart was to take command at Senafe, and I myself was to remain 
at Zula, as senior staff officer. The disappointment was great, but, 
being the last-comer, I had no unfairness to complain of, and I had 
plenty to do. I spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending the embarkation and disembarkation of men, animals, 
and stores. 

Zula was not an attractive place of residence. The heat was intense 
— 117° in the daytime in my tent. The allowance of fresh water was 
extremely hmited,* while the number of scorpions was quite the 
reverse, and the food, at the best, was not appetizing. Few who 
remained there as long as I did escaped scurvy and horrible boils or 
sores. I was fortunate, however, in finding in charge of the transport 

* Fresh water was obtained by condensing the sea-water ; there were few 
condeusors, and no means of aerating the water. 
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arrangements afloat, my old friend and Eton schoolfellow, George 
Tryon,* to whom I owed many a good dinner, and, what I appreciated 
even more, many a refreshing bath on board the Euphrates, a 
transport belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company 
winch had been fitted up for Captain Tryon and his staff. Indeed, all 
t the officers of the Eoyal Navy were most helpful and kind, and I have 

: ■ a very pleasant recollection of the hospitality I received from Commo- 

dore Heathf and those serving under him. 

: During the four months I remained at Zula, Tryon and I were 

i> . constantly together, and I had plenty of opportunity for observing the 

.L masterly manner in which he could grasp a situation, his intimate 

i; knowledge of detail, and the strong hold he had over all those working 

j ■ with him, not only the officers of the Eoyal Navy, but also the com- 

[ manders of the merchant vessels taken up as transports, and lying in 

’ i' Annesley Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days before Sir Eobert 
1 Napier had successfully attacked Magdiila and released the prisoners, 

I ' having experienced but very slight opposition ; and that Xing Theo- 

: dore, deserted by his army, which had apparently become tired of his 

; brutalities, had committed suicide. J A few days later Major-General 

Eussell, who had come from Aden to take over the command at Zula, 
received orders to prepare for the embarkation of the force. Arrange- 
^ ments were accordingly made to enable regiments and batteries to be 

• embarked on board the transports told off for them directly they arrived 

' from the front — a matter of the utmost importance, both on account of 

the fearful heat at Zula, and the absence of a sufficient water-supply. 

On the 2nd June the Commander-in- Chief returned to Zula, and on 
the 10th he embarked on board the old Indian marine steamer Feroze 
for Suez. Sir Eobert was good enough to ask me to accompany him, 
as he wished to make me the bearer of his final despatches. My work 
was ended, the troops had all left, and as I was pretty well knocked up, 
I felt extremely grateful for the offer, and very proud of the great 
honour the Chief proposed to confer upon me. 

We reached Alexandria on the 20th June, and the next day I started 
in the mail-steamer for Brindisi, arrhdng in London on the evening of 
' Sunday, the 28th. I received a note at my club from Ed^vin Johnson 

(who was at that time Assistant Military Secretary to H.E.H. the 
. Duke of Cambridge), directing me to take the despatches without 

delay to the Secretary of State for India. I found Sir Stafford and 
; Lady Northcote at dinner ; Sir Stafford looked through the despatches, 

* The late Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.G.B. 

t Now Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, K.G.B. 

J He is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 3,000 
peoxfle. He pillaged and burnt the churches at Gondur, and had many priests 
and young girls cast alive into the flames. 
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and when he had finished reading them, he asked me to take them 
without delay to the Gommander-in- Chief, as he knew the Duke was 
most anxious to see them. There was a dinner-part^^, however, that 
night at Gloucester House, and the servant told me it was quite im- 
possible to disturb His Koval Highness ; so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to deliver them at once, and went 
back to my club. I had scarcely reached it when the Dulse’s Aide-de- 
camp made his appearance and told me that he had been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him. The Commander-in- Cliief 
received me very kindly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
in the first instance; and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I joined my wife, who was staying with my people at 
Clifton, and on the 14th August, when the rewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were pubhshed, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 

I was now anxious to ascertain in what manner I was to be employed. 
My five years as A.Q.M.G. were about to expire, and I thought I 
should hke to go back to my regiment for a time. I therefore applied 
for the command of a battery of Horse Artiller3^ I was told, in 
answer to my apphcation, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some tiffie to the mounted 
branch, but that, in consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was pleased to make an exception in my favom’. I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, and warned to be ready to start in an early 
troopship. Before the time for our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lumsden, who had now become Quartermaster- 
General, informing me that the Commander-in-Chief had recommended, 
and the Government had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
— that of First A.Q.M.G. — and that he was directed by Sir Wfiliam 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me — an offer which I 
gratefully accepted ; for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would have been most congenial, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1869, having said good-bye to those dear to us, 
two of whom I was never to see again, my wife and I, with a baby 
girl who was born the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
board the s.s. Helvelia, which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops to Bombay, the vessel of the Royal Navy in which we were 
to have sailed having suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
most unsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for x^assengers, besides which it blew a gale the whole way to Mex- 
andria. We were all horribly ffl, and our child caught a fatal cold. 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 
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Malabar i wliere everything possible was done for onr comfort by our 
kind captain (Eich, E.N.), and, indeed, by everyone on board ; but, 
alas I our beautiful little girl never recovered the cruel experience of 
the Helvetiaj and we had the terrible grief of losing her soon after we 
passed Aden. She was buried at sea. 

It was a very sad journey after that. There were several nice, kind 
people amongst our fellow-passengers ; but life on board ship at such a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible trial to us both, 
and, what with the effects of the voyage and the anxiety and sorrow 
she had gone through, my wife was thoroughly ill when we arrived at 
Simla towards the end of February. 


CHAPTEE XXXYIII. 


In January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence, after a career which was 
altogether unique, he having risen from the junior grades of the 
Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal position of Governor- General,* 
left India for good. He was succeeded as Yiceroy by Lord Mayo, one 
of whose first official acts was to hold a dm-bar at Umballa for the 
reception of the Amir Sher Ali, who, after five years of civil war, had 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne of Afghanistan, to 
which he had been nominated by his father. Dost Mahomed Khan.f 
Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between the death of 
the Dost, in June, 1863, and September, 1868. He had been acknow- 
ledged as the rightful heh by the Government of India, and for the 
first three years he held the Amirship in a precarious sort of way. 
His two elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew, Abdur 
Eahman (the present Euler of Afghanistan), were in rebellion against 
him. The death of his favomite son and heu-apparent, Ali Xlian, in 


* I should have mentioned that Sir John Lawence was not the only 
instance of a Bengal civilian rising to the position of Governor-General, as a 
predecessor of his, Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, was appointed 
Governor-General in 1792, and held that office until 1798. 

t Dost Mahomed had several sons, Mahomed Akhar and Ghulam Haidar, 
the two heirs-designate in succession, died before their father. Sixteen other 
sons were alive in 1863, of whom the following were the eldest : 


1. Mahomed Afzal Khan, aged 52 years 


2. Mahomed Azim Khan ,, 45 

3. Sher Ali Khan ,, 40 

4. Mahomed Amir Khan ,, 34 

5. Mahomed Sharif Khan ,, 30 

6. Wall Mahomed Khan ,, 33 

7. Paiz Mahomed Khan ,, .25 


By a wife not of 
Koyal blood. 

By a favourite 
Popalzai wife. 


j- By a third 


wife. 


Afzal Khan had a son Abdur Eahman Khan, the present Amir of Afghanistan, 
and Sher Ali had five sons — ^Ali Khan, Yakub Khan, Ibrahim Khan, A 3 mb 
Khan, and Abdulla Jan. 
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action near Klielat-i-Ghilzai, in 1865, grieved him so sorely that for 
a time his reason was affected. In May, 1866, he was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) by Abdnr 
Eahman, who, releasing his father, Afzal, from the prison into which 
he had been cast by Sher Ali, led him in trinmph to Kabnl, and pro- 
claimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

The new Amir, Afzal, at once wrote to the Government of India 
detailing what had occurred, and expressing a hope that the friendship 
of the British, which he so greatly valued, would be extended to him. 
He was told, in reply, that the Government recognized him as Euler 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher Ali stOl held Kandahar and Herat, existing 
engagements with the latter could not be broken off. The evident 
preference thus displayed for Sher Ali caused the greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azim, who showed their resentment by direct- 
ing an Envoy who had come from Swat to pay his respects to the new 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot a holy war against 
the Enghsh ; the Waziri malilis"^ in attendance at the court were dis- 
missed with presents and directions to harass the British frontier, while 
an emissary was despatched on a secret mission to the Eussians. 

After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali fled to Kandahar, and in the 
January of the following year (again owing to treachery in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and lost Kandahar. 

. On this fact being communicated to the Government of India, Afzal 
Klian was in his turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. 
But he was at the same time informed that the British Government 
intended to maintain a strict neutrality between the contending parties 
in Afghanistan. John Lawrence, in his letter of the 20th of February, 
said that ‘ neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kind, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amir Sher Ali. 
Your Highness and he, both equally unaided by me, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your own resources. I purpose to contmue the 
same policy for the future. If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy 
in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostilities are 
again renewed, I shall still side with neither party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim. They 
answered it civilly, but at the same time they sent a copy of it to 
General Eomanofski, the Eussian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the new Amir that he had no confidence in the ‘ Lord 
sahib's fine professions of friendship, and that he was disgusted with 
the British Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Azim.f He looked upon the Eussians as his real 

* The headmen of villages in Afghanistan are styled malilcs. 

t Azim Khan behaved well towards the Lumsden Mission, and it was 
reported that he encouraged his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, not to disturb 
the Peshawar frontier during the Mutiny. 
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and only friends, hoped soon to send a regular Ambassador to the 
Eussian camp, and would at all times do his utmost to protect and 
encourage Eussian trade.’ 

In October of this year (1867) Afzal Ehan died, and his brother 
Azim, hastening to Kabul, took upon liimself the Amirship. Abdur 
Eahman had hoped to have succeeded his father, but his uncle having 
forestalled him, he thought it politic to give in his allegiance to him, 
which he did by presenting his dead father’s sword, in durbar, to the 
new Amh, who, like his predecessor, was now acknowledged by the 
Government of India as Euler of Kabul and Kandahar. 

The tide, however, was beginning to turn in favour of Slier Ali. 
Azim and Abdur Eahman quarrelled, and the former, by his extortions 
and cruelties, made himself detested by the people generally. 

In March, 1868, Sher Ah’s eldest son, Yakub Khan, regained posses- 
sion of Kandahar for his father. In July father and son found 
themselves strong enough to move towards Ghazni, where Azim 
Khan’s army was assembled. The latter, gradually deserted by his 
soldiers, took to flight, upon which Sher Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8th of September, and re-posscssed 
himself of all his'dommions, with the exception of Balkh, where Azim 
and Abdur Eahman (now reconciled to each other) still flew the flag 
of rebellion. 

One of the newly-installed Amir’s first acts was to inform the 
Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the recovery of his kingdom. 
He announced his desire to send some trusted representatives, or else 
proceed himself in person, to Calcutta, ‘ for the pm’pose of showing his 
sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, and making 
known his real wants.’ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed that a 
change had come over his policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, for he stated that he was ‘ prepared, not only 
to maintain the bonds of amity and goodwill which were estabhshed 
between Dost Mahomed and the British Government, but, so far as 
may be practicable, to strengthen those bonds ’; and, as a substantial 
proof of his goodwill, the Viceroy sent Sher Ali ^60,000, aid which 
arrived at a most opportmie moment, and gave the Amh’ that advantage 
over his opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghan civil war, 
namely, funds wherewith to pay the army and bribe the opposite side. 

The energetic and capable Abdur Eahman Khan had in the mean- 
time collected a sufficient number of troops in Turkestan to enable him 
to move towards Kabul with his uncle Azim. On nearing Ghazni, he 
found himself confronted by Sher Ali ; the opposing forces were about 
equal in strength, and on both sides there was the same scarcity of 
ready money. Suddenly the report was received that money was 
being sent from India to Sher Ali, and this tmmed the scale in his 
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favour. Abdur Ealiman’s men deserted in considerable numbers, and 
a battle fought on the 3rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and in the firmer consolidation of Sher Ali’s 
supremacy. 

The change in policy which induced the Government of India to 
assist a strugghng Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
declarations that interference was impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and elaborate memorandmn written by the late Sh 
Hem’y Eawlinson on the 28th July, 1868. In this paper Eawlinson 
pointed out that, notwithstanding promises to the contrary, Eussia was 
steadily advancing towards Afghanistan. He referred to the increased 
facilities of communication which would be the result of the recent 
proposal to bring Turkestan into dnect communication, vice the Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and St. Petersburg. He dwelt at length upon the 
effect which the advanced position of Eussia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghanistan and India. He explained that by the occupa- 
tion of Bokhara Eussia would gain a pretext for interfering in Afghan 
pohtics, and ‘that if Eussia once assumes a position which, in virtue 
either of an imposing military force on the Oxus, or of a dominant 
political influence in Afghanistan, entitles her, in Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disquieting effect will be 
prodigious,’ 

‘ With this prospect before us,’ Sir Hem’y asked, ‘ are we justified in 
maintaining what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sh John Lawrence’s policy of masterly inaction ”? Are we 
justified in allowing Eussia to work her way to Kabul unopposed, and 
there to establish herseH as a friendly power prepared to protect the 
Afghans against the English ?’ He argued that it was contrary to our 
interests to permit anarchy to reign in Afghanistan ; that Lord Auck- 
land’s famous doctrine of ‘ establishmg a strong and friendly Power on 
our North-West Frontier ’ was the right policy for India, ‘ that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his coxmtry was in a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father, Sher Ali would have summarily suppressed, the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews.’ Eawlinson then added : 
‘ Another opportunity now presents itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant ; he should be secured in our interests 
without delay.’ 

Eawlinson’s suggestions were not at the time supposed to commend 
themselves to the Government of India. In the despatch in which they 
were answered,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active interference in the affairs of Afghanistan ; they 
foresaw no limits to the expenditure which such a move would entail, 


* Dated 4th January, 1869. 
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and they believed that the objects that they had at heart might be 
attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness on the frontier. It 
is worthy of note, however, that, after Sir Henry Bawlinson’s memor- 
andum had been received by the Indian Government, and notwith- 
standing these protests, the sum of ^60,000 was sent to Sher Ali, that 
Sir John Lawrence invited him ‘ to come to some place in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the time of writing the above-mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Sher Ali, expressing the earnest hope of the 
British Government that His Highness’s authority would be established 
on a solid and permanent basis, and informing him that a further sum 
of ^60,000 would be supplied to him during the next few months, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to time, what amount 
of practical assistance in the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of then friendly feeling, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authority and influence. 

Sher Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to Umballa 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
British Government. He was received with great state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treating 
with an independent, and not a feudatory, Prince. 

• At this conference Sher Ali began by unburdening himself of his 
grievances, complaining to Lord ‘Mayo of the manner in which his two 
elder brothers had each in his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dwelling on the one-sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to abstain from 
mterfering with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the friend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enemies of the Honourable East 
India Company.’ His Highness then proceeded to make knovm his 
wants, which were that he and his lineal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘ by his own good sword ’ should be acknowledged as 
the de jiire sovereigns of Afghanistan ; that a treaty offensive and 
defensive should be made with him ; and that he should be given a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment. 

It was in regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ali 
was most persistent. He explained repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknovdedge the Euler tem]}ore and de facto was to invite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of all sorts of candi- 
dates ; but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
his dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to evince his 
gratitude. 

These requests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible. There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no dynastic pledges. He was 
further told that we were prepared to discom’age his rivals, to give him 
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warm countenance and support, and such material assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his immediate wants, if he, on his 
part, would imdertake to do all he could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our wishes in matters connected with 
trade. . 

As an earnest of om' goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
^60,000 promised him by Sir John Lawrence, besides a considerable 
supply of arms and ammunition,'*’' and was made happ}^ by a promise 
that European officers should not be required to reside in any of his 
cities. Before the conference took place, Lord Mayo had contemplated 
British agents being sent to Kabul in order to obtain accurate in- 
formation regarding events in Central Asia, but on discovering how 
vehemently opposed Sher Ali was to such an arrangement, he gave 
him this promise. Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom- 
panied the Amir, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that ‘ the day might come when the Russians would arrive, and the 
Amh would be glad, not only of British officers as agents, but of arms 
and troops to back them.’ 

One request which the Amir made towards the close of the meeting 
the Viceroy agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistan. 
This, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Sher Ali’s subsequent estrangement; for the 
committee of arbitration which inquired into it decided against the 
Amir, who never forgave what he considered our rmfriendly action in 
discountenancing his claims. 

The Umballa conference was, on the whole, successful, in that Sher 
Ali returned to his own country much gratified at the splfendour of 
his reception, and a firm personal friend of Lord Mayo, whose 
fine presence and genial manner had quite won the Amir’s heart, 
although he had not succeeded in getting from him everything he 
had demanded. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


We spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far from strong, 
and we had another great sorrow in the death of a baby boy three 
weeks after his bhth. 

That winter I was left in charge of the Quartermaster-General’s 

^ * Besides the remainder of the aggi’egate sum of twelve lakhs, 6,500 more 
rifles were forwarded to the frontier for transmission to the Amir, and in 
addition four 18-pounder smooth-bore guns, two 8 -inch howitzers, and a 
Mountain battery of six 3-pounders complete, with due proportion of 
ammunition and stores, together with draught bullocks and nine elephants. 
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office, and we moved into ‘ EUerslie,’ a larger and warmer honse than 
that in which we had lived during the summer. 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fall of snow, is particularly 
beautiful. Eange after range of hills clothed in their spotless 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can reach, relieved in the 
foreground by masses of reddish-brown perpendicular cliffs and dark- 
green ilex and deodar trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and 
decked with ghstening fringes of icicles. Towards evening the scene 
changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous colouring from the 
descending rays of the brilliant eastern sun — brilliant even in mid- 
winter — toning opal, pink, scarlet, and crimson ; gradually, as the 
light wanes, fading into delicate lilacs and grays, which slowly mount 
upwards, till at last even the highest pinnacle loses the life-giving 
tints, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold and white and dead 
against a background of deeiDest sapphh'e blue. The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closely in his wraps, and retreats indoors, glad to 
be greeted by a blazing log-fire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir "WiUiam Mansfield’s term 
of command came to an end, and he was succeeded by Lord Napier of 
Magdala. The selection of this distinguished officer for the highest 
military position in India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, 
as no officer of that army had held it since the days of Lord Clive. 

In September a daughter was born, and that winter we again 
remained at Simla. I amused myseK by going through a com*se of 
electric telegraphy, which may seem rather like a work of supereroga- 
tion; but during the Umbeyla campaign, when the telegraph office 
had to be closed in consequence of all the clerks being laid up with 
fever, and we could neither read nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on the first opportunity learn electric signalling, in order .that 
I might be able to decipher and send telegrams should I ever again 
find myself in a similar position. 

In May my wife and I went for a march across the hills to Chakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorie and back by way of Dehra Dun and the 
plains. The object of this trip was to settle the boundary of Chakrata, 
and my wife took the opportunity of my being ordered on this duty to 
get away from Simla, as we had now been there for more than two 
years, and were consequently rather longing for a change. Our route 
lay through most beautiful scenery, and notwithstanding that the trip 
was a little hurried, and that some of the marches were therefore 
rather long, we enjoyed it immensely. When passing along the ridge 
of a very high hill one afternoon, we witnessed rather a curious sight 
—a violent thunderstorm was going on in the vaUey below us, while 
we ourselves remained in the mildest, most serene atmosphere, enjoy- 
ing bright sunshine and a blue sky. Dense black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thimder roared, the lightning 
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fiaslied, and soon we conld hear the rush of waters in the streams 
below from the torrents of rain which the clonds were discharging ; 
bnt it was not nntil we had crossed over the monntain, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realized the effects of 
the heavy storm. 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a visit from Major- ' 

General Donald Stewart, who had come up to receive Lord Mayo’s 
instructions before taking over his appointment as Superintendent of 
the Andaman Islands. In September he and I travelled together to 
Calcutta, to which place I was directed to proceed in order to make 
arrangements for a mihtary expedition into the country of the Lushais, 
ha'vung been appointed senior staff officer to the force. 

Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and Bm*ma, was a terra 
incognita to me, and I had only heard of it in connexion with the raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now 
spread too far away from Cachar for the garrison of that small military 
station to afford them protection. Brom time to time the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and carried off" several prisoners, 
and various attempts had been made in the shape of small military 
expeditions to punish the tribesmen and rescue the captives ; but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosing the right time of 
the year, these attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the inevitable result of making the Lushais bolder. Eaids 
became more frequent and more destructive; until at last a Httle 
European girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off', and kept 
by them as a prisoner ; on this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
declared that a punitive expedition was ‘ absolutely necessary for the 
futm'e secxnrity of the British subjects residing on the Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers.’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon; it was to 
consist of two small columns^ — one having its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong — commanded respectively by Brigadier- Generals 
Bourchier, C.B., and C. Brownlow, C.B., supreme pohtical power 
being also vested in these two officers. Long experience had taught 
Lord Isapier the wisdom of haA*ing only one head in time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government his opinion that the civil officers, 
while acting as advisers and as the channels of communication with 
the tribes, should be subordinate to the control of the two Commanders, 
who, aft.er having been put in possession of the views and wishes of 


The Cachar column consisted of half of the Peshawar Motmtain batterv. 



and 4th Gurkhas. Each regiment ttas 
accompanied by 100 armed police. 


500 strong, and each column was 
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the Government, should be held responsible for carrying them out loyally 
so far as circumstances and the safety of the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry was at stake, the Lushais ha^ung 
estabhshed a perfect terror on all the estates within theh reach, it was 
essential that they should he given a severe lesson, and this could only 
be done by then’ principal villages, which lay at some considerable 
distance from the base of operations, being wsited in force. The 
difficult country and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped ; no tents were to be allowed, and baggage and 
followers were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructions were to 
fit out and despatch the two columns, and then join Brigadier- General 
Bourchier at Cachar. 

I was' kept in Calcutta all October — ^not a pleasant month, the 
climate then being very muggy and unhealthy. Everyone who could 
get away had gone to the H ills or out to sea ; and the offices being 
closed for the Hindu hoHdays of the Burg a Pnja, it was extremely 
difficult to get work done. Everything for the Chittagong column had 
to be sent by sea. The shippiug of the elephants was rather interest- 
ing : they clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being Hfted from it ; and when at last, in spite of all their 
struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the helpless appearance of 
the huge animals and then’ despairing little cries and whines were 
quite pathetic. I foimd it trying work being on the river all day ; my 
eyes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta I weighed scarcely over eight stone — ^rather too fine a 
condition in which to enter on a campaign in a mountainous country, 
so thickl}^ covered vidth jungle as to make riding out of the question. 

By the 3rd November the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined General Bourchier 
at the house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr. Edgar,"^ Deputy- 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompanied the left column as civU 
officer. 

We left Cachar on the 23rd, and from the outset we had to make 
om’ own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 miles had been completed. There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us ; but I got hold of some people of the 
coimtry, mth w'hom I made friends, and induced them to act as guides. 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops worked 
with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapoiu’-bath-like atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult nature of the country, which was a 
succession of hill-ranges covered with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and intersected by rivers and 


* Now Sir John Edgar, E.G.S.I. 
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watercourses, a good road, from six to eight feet wide, was constructed, 
with a sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to travel over. 
Cutting one’s way day after day through these dense, gloomy forests, 
through which hardly a ray of light penetrates, was most stifling and 
depressing. One could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy 
the beauty of the magnificent trees, the graceful bamboos and canes, 
and the wonderful creepers, which abounded, and under other circum- 
stances would have been a source of pleasure ; the difficulties we 
encountered, and the consequent delay in our progress, quite pre- 
vented me from being in a frame of mind to appreciate my picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became e^fldent from the first that our onward movements 
would be greatly impeded by want of transport. Notwithstanding the 
experience which ought to have been gained in many small momitain 
wars, the Government had not been taught that, a properly organized 
transport corps was an absolute necessity, and that it was a mere 
waste of money to collect a number of men and animals without 
pro^flding trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our coohes were 
attached to the Commissariat Department without anyone to look 
after them, consequently officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
could ill be spared from their regimental duties, had to be told off to 
organize and work them. 

To' add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coohes on their way to join us ; out of 840, 251 died in a few days, and 
a number deserted ]panic-stricken, while the rest were so weakened and 
shaken that, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them by their 
able and energetic Commandant, Major H. Moore, only 887 joined the 
column. We were not much better off in the matter of elephants, which 
had been so carelessly selected that only 33 out of the 157 sent with 
our column were of any use. All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce our abeady small kits. Officers were allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty -four pormds, limits within 
which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple of blankets were 
essential, as we should have to operate over mountains five and six 
thousand feet high ; so was a waterproof sheet, for even if we should 
be lucky enough to escape rain, the dew is so heavy in those parts that 
it wets one just as thorouglxLy as a shower of rain. These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress — which is also a very necessary adjunct 
in such a damp climate — amounted to thuty-one pounds, leaving only 
nine pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc. — not too 
much for a four months’ campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and it is 
surprismg how many things one considers absolute necessities under 
ordinary circumstances turn out to have been luxuries when we are 
obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the column did not arrive at Tipai Mukh, 
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only eighty-fonr miles from Cachar, until the 9tli December, which will 
give an idea of the enforced slowness of our progress. Tipai Mukh 
proved a very suitable place for our depot: it was situated at the 
junction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak ; thickly-wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements. "With the help of 
local coolies, the little Gurkhas were not long in running up hospitals 
and storesheds ; bamboo, the one material used in Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a drinlung vessel, a bridge, 
a woman’s ear-ring, or a musical instrument, grew in profusion on the 
hillside. A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusing story to relate. On 
my teUing the young Engineer officer .m charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was required to be constructed with the least possible 
delay, he replied that it should be done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the weight to be borne, and the con- 
sequent strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by me to 
be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engineer, so I sent for him and asked him when the bridge was to 
be begun. He answered that his plans were nearly completed, and 
^ that he would soon be able to commence work. In the meantime, 

however, and while these scientific calculations were being made, the 
headman of the local coolies had come to me and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bridge over the river in no time. I 
agreed, knowing how clever Natives often are at this kind of work, and 
j thinking I might just as well have two strings to this particular bow. 

! Immediately, numbers of men were to be seen felling the bamboos on 

j the hillside a short distance above the stream : these were thrown into 

{ • the river, and as they came floating down they were caught by men 

i' ' • standmg up to their necks in water, who cut them to the required 

length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and attached them to each 
other by pieces laid laterally and longitudinally ; the flooring was then 
formed also of bamboo, the whole structm’e was firmly bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. Having tested 
its strength by marching a large number of men across it, I sent for 
my Engineer friend. His astonishment on seeing a bridge finished 
ready for use was great, and became still greater when he found how 
; admirably the practical woodmen had done their work ; from that time, 

being assured of their ability to assist him, he wisely availed himseff 
when difficulties arose of their useful, if unscientific, method of 
, engineering. 

By the 14th December matters had so far progressed as to wai’ranfe 
an advance. As our route now lay away from the river, scai'city of 
water entailed greater care being taken in the selection of encamping 
grounds, so on arriving at our halting-place each day I had to recon- 
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noitre ahead for a suitable site for our next resting-ground, a consider- 
able addition to the day’s work. Boad-maldng for the passage of the 
elephants became more difficult, and transport was so deficient that the 
troops could only be brought up very gradually. Thus, it was the 22nd 
of the month before we reached the Tuibum river, only twenty miles 
from Tipai Mukh. On om’ way we were met by some scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, who implored of us to advance no further, saying, 
if we would only halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terms we chose to make. The villagers were informed in 
reply that our quarrel was not with them, and so long as we remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injm'y should be done to them, theh 
villages, or them crops; but that we were determined to reach the 
country of Lalbm-a, the Chief who had been the ringleader in the raids 
upon the tea-gardens. 

We pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would permit until 
within about a mile of the river, where we found the road blocked by a 
cmious erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figm’es, made of bamboo. A Httle further on it was a felled tree which 
stopped us ; this tree was studded all over with knife-like pieces of 
bamboo, and from the incisions into which these were stuck exuded a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood. This was the Lushai mode of 
warning us what would be our fate if we ventured further. We, how- 
ever, proceeded on our way, bivouacked for the night, and early the 
next morning started off in the dkection of some villages which we 
understood lay in the road to om’ destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent w'as very steep, and the path so 
narrow that we could only march in single file. Suddenly we entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and as we emerged from 
the forest we were received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off. A young x^olice orderly, who was acting as om’ guide, was 
knocked over by my side, and a second volley wounded one of the 
se^Doys, on which we charged and the enemy retired up the hiU. We 
came across a large number of these jooms (clearings), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and occasionally passing by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sized village, where it was decided 
we should remain for the night. The day’s march had been very 
severe, the village being 4,000 feet above the river ; and the troops were 
so worn out with their exertions that it was vdth difficulty the piquets 
could be got to construct proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand. Throughout 
the night the enemy’s sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under 
cover of the forest which surroimded the tillage, and so as soon as day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all round. 
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It was most aggravating to find from the view we got of the country 
from this elevated position that the previous day’s harassing march 
had been an absolutely useless ]performance and an unnecessary waste 
of time and strength. We could now distinctly see that this village did 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as we had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps as far as the 
river. The men and animals were too thed to march that day, and the 
next being Christmas, we made another halt, and commenced our re- 
tirement on the 26th. This w^as an extremely nasty business, and had 
to be carried out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single file, and with only 250 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it was difficult to guard the long line of sick, wounded, and 
coolies. As soon as we began to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who 
had never ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
dowm in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling and scream- 
ing lilve demons, before we had got out at the other. The whole way 
down the hill they pressed us hard, endeavouring to get amongst the 
baggage, but were invariably baffled by the Gm’khas, who, extending 
rapidly whenever the ground was favom’able, retired through their 
supports in admhable order, and did not once give the enemy the chance 
of passing them. We had 3 men IdUed and 8 wounded during the 
** march, but the Lushais confessed afterwards to a loss of between 50 

and 60. 

' As we were given to understand that our short retrograde movement 

had been interpreted into a defeat by the Lushais, the General wisely 
determined to pay the village of Kholel another visit. Our doing so had 
the best possible effect. A slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chief, having 
become convinced of the uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to give hostages and keep open communication with our 
depot at Tipai Muldi, a promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened aus]piciously for me. On New Tear’s Day I was agree- 
ably sm-prised by a commimication from the Quartermaster- General 
informing me that, a vacancy having unexpectedly occurred, Lord 
Napier had appointed me Deputy-Quartermaster-General. This was 
an important step in my department, and I was proportionately 
elated. 

A few days later I received the good news of the bhth of a son at 
Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supphes kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some time, after which we moved on as before, the 
/ Lushais retuing in front of us until the 25th, when they attacked us 

while we were moving along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the 
bottom and steep hills on either side. The first volley wounded the 
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General in the arm and hand, and killed his orderly. The enemy’s 
intention was evidently to push past the weak colmnn along the nili- 
side and get amongst the coolies : but tnis attempt was again toiled by 
the Gurkhas, who.iiinging on their great-coats, msiied into the stream 
and engaged the Lnshais before they eonld get at the baggage, pressing 
them up the mountain, rising 2.500 feet above us, as fast as the preci- 
piuous nature of the ascent would allow. On the crest we found the 
enemv oceupvinn a good-s ir ed village, out of which we cleared them 
and took possession of it ourselves. On ‘ this occasion we had only 
4 killsd and S wounded, including the General, while the enemy lost 
about 60. In one place we found a heap of headless bodies. The 
Lushais. if unable to remove their dead, invariably decapitate them to 
prevent their adversaries from carrying on the heads, their own mode 
of dealmg with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever is in 
possession of the head will have the man to whom it belonged as a 
slave in the next world. 

To complete the success we had gained, the General sent me the 
next day with a small party to bum the village of Taikum, belonging 
to the people who had attacked us. It was past noon before Vv’e could 
make a start, owing to the non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. 
When they did come in, the poor huge creatures were so fatigued by 
their climb that it was considered advisable to transfer their loads to 
coolies, particularly as the route we had to traverse was reported to be 
even more dinicult than anything we had yet encountered. When we 
had proceeded a short distance, we perceived that our way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most formidable-looking stockade, on one side of 
which rose perpendicular cHiis, while on the other was a rocky ravine. 
As the nature of the ground did not admit of my approaching near 
enough to discover whether the Artillery could be placed so as to cover 
the Infantry advance, and being anxious to avoid losing many of my 
small party, I settled to turn the stockade by a detour up the hillside. 
This manccuvre took some time, owing to the uncompromising nature 
of the country; but it was successful, for when we struck the track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of the stockade. 
The Lushais, on realizing what we were about, retired to Taikum, 
whicJa place came into view at 5 p.m. It was siruated on the summit 
of a icill 1,200 yards in front, and was crowded with men. The guns 
were brought at once into acuion, and while Captain Blackwood"^ was 
preparmg his fuses, I advanced towards the village with the Infantry. 
The hrst shell burst a little beyond the village, the second was lodged 
in lus very centre, for a time completely paralyzing the Lushais. On 
recovermg from the shock, they took to their heels and scampered off 

^Ilajor Blackwood, who was killed at dlaiwarid, in command of B Battery, 
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in every direction, the last man leaving the 'tillage just as entered 
it. The houses, as usual, were made of bamboo, and afto^it had been 
ascertained that there was no li\ung creature inside any of them, the 
place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. There was a 
bright moon, but even aided by its light we did not reach our bivouac 
untn midnight. This ended the campaign so far as opposition was 
concerned, for not another shot was fired either by us or against us 
during the remaining six weeks we continued in the country. 

Soon after this we heard that some of the captives we had come to 
relieve had been given up to the Chittagong column, and that Mary 
Winchester was safe in General Brovnlow’s hands — very satisfactory 
intelligence, showing as it did that the Lushais were beginning to 
understand the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, however, was not over, for although, from the information 
we received of his whereabouts, we had given up hope of joining 
hands with Brownlow, Bourchier determined that Lalbrnn's country 
must be reached ; he (Lalbura) being the chief ofiender, it would never 
have done to let him think his stronghold lay beyond our power. 

In order that we might be well out of Lushailand before the rains, 
which usually begin in that part of the world about the middle of 
March, and are extremely heavy, it was decided not to wait until a 
road could be made for elephants, but to trust to coolie-carriage alone, and 
to push on rapidly as soon as supplies sufiicient for twelve days could 
be collected. Kits were still further reduced, ofiicers and soldiers alike 
being only allov.*ed a couple of blankets and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12th February; the route in many 
places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the tidings of our 
successes had preceded us, and our advance was unopposed. In five 
days we reached the Chamfai valley, at the end of which, on a high 
lull, Lalbura’s village was situated.*^ Although Lalbura's father, 
Yonolel, had been dead some years, the people still called the place 
Yonolel’s country. Yonolel had been a famous warrior, and they v^'ere 
evidently very proud of his reputation. We were shown his tomb, 
which, like that of aU great Lushai braves, was decorated with the 
heads of human beings (his slaves in paradise) and those of animals, 
besides drinking- vessels and various kinds of utensils for ins use in 
another fife. 

Lalbura had taken himself off; but his headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms. We remained at this place till the 2l5U in 
accordance with an agreement we had made with Brownlow to send 
up signals on the night of the *20th in case his column should be any- 
where in the neighbomLood. During the three days we stayed aniongsr 


* Latitude 23® 26' 32'', longitude (approximately' 93' 25' 
distance of Fort Y'hite, lately built in the Chin Hills, 
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them we mixed freely with the Lushais, who were greatly delighted 
and astonished with all we had to show them. The telescope and the 
burning-glass amused them greatly ; om’ revolvers excited their envy ; 
and for the little Mountain guns they displayed the highest veneration. 
But what seemed to astonish them more than anything was the white- 
ness of our sliins, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 
that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 
which to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
make us almost unrecognizable as Em’opeans. 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hoping that the Viceroy, who had taken a keen 
personal interest in our proceedings, would be satisfied with the result, 
when we were shocked and startled beyond measure by heariug that 
Lord Ma}' o had been murdered by a convict while ^dsiting the Andaman 
Islands. The disastrous news arrived as we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, burning blue-lights, and lighting bonfires to attract the 
attention of the Chittagong column. I could not help thinking of the 
heavy loss India had sustained, for the manly, open-hearted G-overnor- 
General had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite , an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked as weU as respected by all classes of 
Europeans and Natives. I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happening while he was Super- 
intendent at Port Blair, would be a heavy blow. 

On the 6th March we reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushai friends, numbers of whom accompanied us to get posses- 
sion of the empty tins, bags, and casks which were got rid of at every 
stage. The hostages and those who had assisted us were liberally 
rewarded, and we parted on the best of terms, vfith promises on their 
part of future good behaviour — ^promises which were kept for nearly 
twenty years. 

No one was sorry that the marching was at an end, and that the 
rest of the journey back was to be performed in boats. Constant hard 
work and exposure in a peculiarly malarious and relaxing climate had 
told upon the whole force ; while our having to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, which were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
pork, with an occasional ration of mutton and salt beef, had been very 
trying to the officers. One and all were ‘ completely worn out,’ as the 
principal medical officer reported ; two out of om’ small number died, 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety. Eor myself, 
having a perfect horror of pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for the extraordinary culinary talent of Mr. Edgar, who disguised 
the presence of the unclean animal in such a wonderful way in soups, 
stews, etc., that I frequently partook of it without knowing what-T^ 
was eating. My wife and some anonymous kind friend sent by post 
small tins of Liebig’s extract, which were highly appreciated. 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Cachar ; the wretched coolies- 
suffered most, and it is a disease to which Gurkhas are peculiarly 
susceptible, while a feast on a village pig from time to time probably 
helped to make matters worse for them. Many of these grand little 
soldiers and some of the Sikhs also fell victims to the scourge. My 
orderly, a very smart young Gm'kha, to my great regret, was seized 
with it the day after I reached Cachar, and died next mornmg. 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta. 
The whole place was in mourning on account of the terrible catastrophe 
which had happened at Port Blair. 


CHAPTEE XL. 

1 Lord Napier of Murchiston, the Governor of Madras, had been 

I summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 

I Mayo’s successor, should arrive. He seemed interested in what I 

'j had to tell him about Lushai, and Lord Napier of Magdala spoke in 

i I laudatory terms of the manner m which the expedition had been 

'/ carried out. 

/ I reached Simla on the 1st of April, the twentieth anniversary of my 

, arrival in India. I found my wife, with the two children, settled in 

)' Snowdon,* a house I had recently purchased. She had had much 

trouble in my absence, having been at death’s door herself, and having 
j very nearly lost our Httle son at Umballa three weeks after his birth 

1 from a Native wet-nurse having tried to kill him. The English nurse’s 

1 suspicions had been aroused by one day finding a live coal in the 

cradle, but she did not mention this .discovery at the time for fear of 
, frightening my wife ; but she determined to watch. A few days later, 

while with our little ghd in the next room, she heard the baby boy 
' choking, and rushed in to find, to her horror, blood on his lips, and 

that he was struggling violently, as if to get rid of something in his 
throat I She pushed down her finger and pulled out a sharp piece of 
cane about two inches long ; but other pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the poor little fellow was m terrible agony for many days. It 
turned out that the wretched woman hated the unwonted confinement 
of her new Hfe, and was determined to get away, but was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so. He wanted her to remain for the 
salie of the high pay this class of servant receives, so it appeared to 
the woman that her only chance of freedom was to get rid of the 
child, and to carry out her pm'pose she first attempted to set fire to the 

* We lived in this house whenever we were in Simla, till we left it in 1892. 
It has since been bought by Government for the Comniander-in-Chiefs 
residence. 

21—2 
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cradle, and finding this did not succeed, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the chair upon which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat. She was, as my wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy was made extremely 
dehcate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been ruined for the time bemg, but eventually he completely recovered 
from its effects. 

In September the C.B. was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition. Lord Napier informed me of the fact in a particularly 
kind little note. I was very proud of behag a member of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason Lord Napier had given for not allowing 
me to act as Quartermaster- General, on Lumsden being temporarily 
appomted Eesident at Hyderabad. 

We began our usual whiter toiu in the middle of October. At Mian 
Mir I made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of the 37th Foot, the late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then a smart, good-looking subaltern, 
and I recoUect his bemoaning bitterly his bad luck in never having had 
a chance of seeing service. How little at that time could it have been 
anticipated that within twelve years he would see hard fightmg in 
Africa, and be killed as a Major-General in command of a column ! 

We visited several of the stations in the Punjab, and spent a few days 
at Jamu as guest of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig-sticking ; and on the 21st December we 
joined Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
be held on the identical ground which I had selected for the camp 
which" Sir Hugh Eose proposed to have eleven j^ears before. 

Lord Napier of Magdala did much to improve the efficiencj^ of the 
army by means of Camps of Exercise, He held one at Delhi in the 
whiter of 1871-72, and the Cami) of which I am writing was most 
successful and instructive. No Commander- in- Chief ever carried out 
inspections with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdala. 
He spared himself no trouble. On the hottest day he would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisfy himself that the soldiers were 
properly cared for ; Em'opeans and Natives were equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
he was in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, who had retinned to his appoint- 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up the Quartermaster - Generalship for 
good. We had been greatl 3 ^ throvm together during the twenty-one 
years I had been m India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
farewell to him and Mrs. Lumsden. He was succeeded by Edwin 
Johnson, pending whose'arrival I was now allowed to officiate. 

From Lawrencepm: I went with the Commander-in- Chief to Cal- 
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cutta. Soon after we arrived there I was asked by Sir Douglas Forsyth 
to accompany him on his Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar. I should 
have much liked to have done so, for the idea of a trip to these, at that 
time unknown, regions possessed great fascinations for me. I was 
therefore well pleased when Lord Napier told me he would not stand 
in the way of my going, and proportionately disappointed when, the 
next day. His Excellency said that on consideration he did not think 
I could be spared just then, for the Quartermaster- General would be 
new to the work at first, and he thought he would need my assistance. 

The end of April saw us back in Sunla, and in July Edvdn Johnson 
arrived. 

During the summer of 1873 important events occurred which had 
much to do with our subsequent relations with Afghanistan. The 
inquhies which Sher Ah had begged Lord Mayo to make about Persian 
encroachments in Sistan, had resulted in General Goldsmid* and 
Colonel PoUockf being deputed in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
the question. The settlement arrived at by these officers, which 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to the right bank of the Hel- 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfied neither the Shah nor the Amir, 
and the latter sent his confidential Minister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North- 
brook on his arrival in Bombay for the purpose of appealing to him 
against the decision. It could not, however, be reversed ; but in a sub- 
sequent interwew which the new Yiceroy accorded the Envoy, the 
latter was told that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the • Government of India would 
present the Amir with five lakhs of rupees as compensation for the 
ceded territory which had for a time belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of Her Majesty’s Ministers in communication with Russia 
regarding the northern boundary of Afghanistan was another matter 
about which the Amir was greatly exercised ; and Lord Northbrook, 
thhildng that aU such vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explained b^^ personal communication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amir that His Highness should consent to receive at Kabul a British 
officer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in whom I have full confidence ’ 
(Mr. Macnabb),f ‘ who will also explain to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘the negotiations which have now been satisfactorily con- 
cluded with the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
whereby the Russian Government have agreed to recognize and re- 
spect the integrity and independence of the territories now in Your 
BQghness’s possession.’ 

To this request Sher Ali rephed that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, K.C.M.G. 

f Major-General Sh Frederick Pollock, K.O.S.I. 

$ Sir Donald Macnabb, K.C.S.I., then Commissioner of Peshawar. 
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one of bis agents slioiild first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 
views of the British Government on those important matters. This 
was agreed to, and Saij^ad Nnr Mahomed was again selected to repre- 
sent the Amir. He reached Simla towards the end of June. On 
being informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision as 
to the Sistan question, the Envoy declared that, whatever opinion the 
Amh might hold as to his rights, His Highness would also scrupu- 
lously respect that decision. With regard to the northern frontier, the 
Envoy begged it to be clearly understood that the Afghan Government 
wished to be allowed to make their own laws and follow their own 
customs within theh territories ; that the internal affairs of the country 
should be free from interference ; and that the acknowledgment b}^ 
Eussia of the Amh’s claim, to land south of the Oxus should be con- 
firmed by Bokhara. He further requested ‘ that the British Govern- 
ment would distinctly promise that, in the event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s territories, they would consider the perpetrator of such 
aggression as theh o^vn enemy.’ It was explained to the Saiyad that 
the British Government did not share the Amh’s apprehension of 
Eussia ; that under such chcumstances as he contemplated, it would 
be the duty of the Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
decide whether it was an occasion for assistance to be rendered by 
them, and what the nature and extent of the assistance should be ; 
moreover, that theh help must be conditional upon the Amh himself 
abstaining from aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the 
advice of the British Government in regard to his external relations. 

Two other questions were discussed : 

(1) The location in certain towns in Afghanistan of British officers as 
representatives of the British Government. 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amh for the 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression. 

On the first point the Envoy said he had no instructions, but that, 
in his opinion, to ask Sher Ali to allow British officers to be located 
in Afghanistan would give rise to mistrust and apprehension. He 
recommended that a letter should be addressed to the Amh, pointing 
out the deshabhity of a British officer beiug sent to inspect the western 
and northern boundaries of Afghanistan, proceeding via Kandahar and 
returning via Kabul, where he might confer personally with His High- 
ness. This suggestion was carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stand-of-arms were deshed, laying very particular stress 
on 5,000 Sniders being included in this number, and that hopes were 
entertained by the Amir that he would be largely assisted with mone}". 
In answer to ihis, the Saiyad was told that there was not then a 
sufficient reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in India, 
and that it was impossible to spare more than 5,000 Enfields ; that 
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this number should at once be idaced at the Amir’s disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they were received from 
England. He was further informed that five laMis of rupees (exclusive 
of the five lakhs promised the year before, as indemnification for the 
loss of territory) would be given to Sher Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amir through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated 6th September, 1873, summing up the result of 
the conference. His Highness was told, with reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lest Bussia should press for the establish- 
ment of a Bussian Mission and agents in Afghanistan, that Prince 
Gortschakoff had ofiiciallj^ intimated that, while he saw no objection 
to British officers going to Babul, he engaged that Bussian agents 
should abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Bussian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government believed 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render the 
occmTence of such a contingency more remote than ever. At the 
same time, being desirous of seeing the Amir strong and his rule 
firmly established, the Government were prepared to give him any 
reasonable assistance. 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla. He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis- 
position ; his reply to the Viceroy’s letter was discourteous and 
sarcastic; he declined to receive a British officer at Babul, and 
although he condescended to accept the arms presented to him, he 
left the ten lakhs of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. 
Colonel Valentine Baker, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by the Amir to pass through Afghanistan 
on his way to India ; and a few months later he refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghanistan. 


CHAPTEB XLI. 

In the beginning of October my wife and I started for a fortnight’s trip 
to the top of the Chor, a fine mountain sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet high. We were accompanied by a very dear 
friend of ours — now no more — Colonel Baigrie, wha was soon after- 
wards made Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented ; 

artist and delightful companion, and notwithstanding the old adage 
that two are company and thi’ee none, we three enjoyed our hohday 
immensely. 

After crossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Fagu, the road | 

passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for the most part 
was fairly easy, until the foot of the mountain was reached >bout six | 
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roiles from the top, when it became very precipitous and difficult. 
We were the whole day domg this march, breakfasting in one place 
and lunching in another higher up. There was a good deal of snow in 
the shady spots. A few days before we had noticed that the top of 
4he mountain was white, but the sun was still too strong in the day- 
time for the snow to lie long in exposed parts. The way being too 
steep for my wife to ride or go in a dandy, we all three waffied, or 
rather climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, about 
a mile from the summit. 

The forest through which we passed was very beautiful, com- 
mencing with dark-green ilex, glistening holly, and sombre brown 
oak, interspersed with groups of the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed 
bhch, and wreathed with festoons of the scarlet Hhnala^^an vine. As 
we mounted higher, trees became fewer and the foliage less luxuriant, 
till at length only oaks were to be seen, their branches twisted into 
all sorts of weird, fantastic shapes from the strength of the south-west 
monsoon. Huge rocks became more frequent, covered 'svith lichens 
and mosses of every shade, from dark-green to briUiant crimson. At 
length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the red-berried juniper, 
which grows at a higher elevation here than any other bush, and 
flourishes in the clefts of the rocks, where nothing else will exist. We 
got up in time to see the most glorious sunset ; the colours were more 
wonderful than anything I had ever seen before, even in India. My 
wife urged Baigrie to make a rough sketch, and note the tints, that he 
might paint a picture of it later. He made the sketch, saying : ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly what we see before us, the painting would 
be rejected by the good people at home as absurdly unreal, or as the 
work of a hopeless lunatic.’ There was such a high wind that our 
small tents had a narrow escape of being blown away. That, night 
the water was frozen in our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep 
warm. 

We were up betimes the next morning, and climbed to the highest 
peak, where we found breakfast awaiting us and a magnificent view of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to the plains on one side and up to 
•the perpetual snows on the other. We descended to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then returned, march by march, to 
Simla. , ■ 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his winter tour, 
visiting the hill stations first. At Chakrata I made the acquaintance 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distinguished corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of 
November we found ourselves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entiy, and be present at a fete given to the 
Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com- 
missioner. 
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From Lucknow we went for a brief visit to a small Camp of Exercise 
near Eurki, where Lord NajDier left the Adjutant- General, Thesiger,"^ 
in command, while he himself proceeded to visit some of the stations 
in the Madras Presidency, and I returned for a short time to Simla. 

While riding up the hill from Kahca, I had a novel experience. One 
, of those tremendous thunder-storms which are not uncommon in the 

; Himalayas came on ; the rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals 

j of thunder were shnultaneous with the lightning. At last there was a 

I tremendous crash ; a flash, more vivid than the rest, passed right in 

1 front of my horse’s head, accompanied by a whizzing noise and a sul- 

1 phurous smell, completely bhnding me for a second. Two Natives 

I travelhng a few yards ahead of me fell flat on then’ faces, and I thought 

1 they "syere killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over and 

I very much frightened. 

I Early in January, 1874, we received by telegram the infinitely sad 

! news of my father’s death. We ought, I suppose, to have been pre- 

1 such an event, seeing that he was within a few months of 

j his ninetieth bnthday ; but he was so well and active, and took such a 

j keen interest in all that was going on, especially anything connected 

j with India, that we hardly realized his great age, and always hoped we 

I might see him once more. He had received the G.C.B. from Her 

/y Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, and two days after- 

j wards he wrote me an account of the ceremony, and expressed himself 

I much pleased and gratified at the Queen’s gracious manner to him. 

■ He said nothing about his health, but we heard later that he had taken 

I cold in the train on his way home, and never recovered from the 

; I effects ; he died on the 30th of December. His love for India had not 

j been weakened by his twenty j^ears’ absence from the country, and he 

I never wearied of being told of the wonderful changes which had taken 

;! place since his day — changes which, for the mo§t part, dated from the 

i; Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when my 

father first landed in the beginning of the century. 

;i A continued drought in Behar was at this time causing grave fears 

i; of a famine, such as from time to time had desolated various parts of 

India. Nine years before such a drought, and the absence of means of 
: !. communication, which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 

jj: stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted in one-fourth of the 

j . population of Orissa being carried off by starvation, or disease conse- 
quent on starvation. So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
4 determined, at all costs, to ward off such a calamity. He sent Sir 

j i Eichard Temple to Behar in the confident hope that his unbounded 

resource and energy would enable him to cope with the difficulties of 
i j the situation, a hope that was "fully realized. Belief works were at 

* Now General Lord Chelmsford, G.C.B. 
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once commenced ; a transport train was quickly improvised, worked 
chiefly b 3 ^ military and police officers ; and one million tons of rice were 
distributed amongst the people. Not a life was lost, but the cost to the 
State was enormous — six millions and a half sterling. 

In the beginning of February I was ordered by Government to pro- 
ceed to the famine districts to help Temple. I started at once ; but I 
had not been long in Behar before I was required to join the Com- 
mander-in- Chief in Calcutta, His Excellency having determined to 
nominate me Quartermaster- General, in succession to Johnson, who 
was about to become Adjutant-General. Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the arm}^ I could not, according to the rules, be put at once 
permanently into the appointment, which carried with it the rank of 
Major-General. The difficulty was overcome, however, by my being 
allowed to officiate till the following January, when, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, I should become a Colonel. ; 

Lord Northbrook spent the summer of 1874 in Calcutta, in conse- 
quence of the famine necessities having to be met ; and as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief determined to follow his example, I took a house in 
Calcutta, and my wife joined me in the middle of March — rather a bad 
time of year to come down to the plains after spending the vdnter 
amongst the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Shnla in the 
season as a grass- widow,* and had had quite enough of being alone. 

We continued in Calcutta until August, when the Head- Quarters 
returned to Simla, where we remained till November. 

We had a standing camp at UmbaUa dmdng the winter of 1874-75, 
doing our inspections from there, and retmming to the camp at 
intervals. There was the usual visit to Calcutta in March, towards the 
end of which month another daughter was born. 

In October, 1875, I spent some time at Delhi, arranging for the 
Camp of Exercise to be held there in J anuary for His Eoyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. The camp was formed in the beginning of 
December,* and consisted of 17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded 
by Major-Generals Sh Charles Beid, MacdonneU, the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, and Donald Stewart. 

The country round Delhi is particularly well suited for extended 
manoeuvres, and full advantage was taken of the facilities it afforded 
during the two months the Camp of Exercise lasted. The Prince of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on the 23rd December ; and Lord Napier with 
his staff went down to meet His Eoyal Highness, whose reception was 
loyal and hearty to a degree. As the Sei'opis, with the Prince on 
board, steamed slowly up the Hughli, salutes were fired from Fort 
William and three ships of the Eoyal Navy. All the vessels in the 
river were gay with flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheers resoxmded from stem to stern of each ship as the Indian 
troopship, carrying the heir to England’s throne, came in sight. As 
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soon as the Serajns was moored, the Viceroy went on board to greet 
the Prince and conduct His Eoyal Highness to the gaily-decorated 
landmg- stage, where the principal officials, Native Princes, and chief 
inhabitants of Calcutta were assembled. Troops lined the road from 
the river to Government House, and the maidan (the great open 
space in front) was thronged with a dense crowd of Natives in theh 
most brilliant gala attne, eager to catch a ghmpse of the son of the 
great Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. The next day 
there was a reception of the Princes and Chiefs, followed by a levee, 
and after dark the whole place was most beautifully illuminated. The 
week that followed was taken up with entertainments of various kinds 
— balls, races, and garden-parties, interspersed with official visits — 
which I am afraid the Prince could not have found amusing — and on 
New Year’s Day, 1876, His Eoyal Highness held a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after wliich the Commander-in-Chief 
returned to Delhi to arrange to receive the Prince in that historical 
city on the 11th January. 

. His Eoyal Highness’s camp, and that of the Commander-in-Chief, 
were pitched on the ground occupied by the British army during the 
siege. The road, five miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and on the Eidge itself were placed six Eifle 
corps, three of which had talien part in the siege.* The 2nd Gurklias 
were very appropriately drawn up immediately tmder Hindu Eao’s 
house, and when this point was reached, the Prince stopped and 
warmly complimented the men on the distinguished service the 
regiment had performed. 

The next day there was a parade of all the troops in review order 
for the inspection of the Prince, who was pleased to express his com- 
plete satisfaction and approval of ‘ the steadiness under arms, soldier- 
like bearing, and precision of movement, which distinguish the corps 
of the three armies assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prince was present- at a ball in the dnvan-i-'klias 
(private audience hall) in the palace, given in His Eoyal Highness’s 
honom’ by the officers of the army. 

The next few days were taken up with manoeuvres, which the Prince . 
attended, accompanied by Lumsdenf and myself. The defence was 
commanded by Eeid, the attack by Hardinge, the latter’s object being 
to gain possession of the Eidge, with a view to future operations 
against the city on the arrival of the main army from the Punjab. 
But the attack did not meet with the success which attended Barnard 
in 1857, while the Commander of the defence proved himseh as sMlful 

* 60 tli Eifies, 2 nd Gurkhas, and 1st Punjab Infantry. 

t Lumsden returned to Head-Quarters as Adjutant-General on Edwin 
Johnson being appointed a member of the Indian Council in London. 
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in protecting the Ridge against an enemy advancing from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, in repulsing ome coming from the 
opposite direction. 

The Prince of Wales held another investiture of fche Star of India 
on the 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended. At its close we took our leave of His Royal Highness, who 
started that night for England. 

In less than a fortnight our dear old Chief followed, and I saw him 
off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very low at parting with 
him, for though in the earlier days of our acquaintance I used to think 
he was not very favom’ably disposed towards me, when I became more 
intimately associated with him nothing could exceed his kindness. He 
was imiversally regretted by Europeans and Natives alil^e. The 
soldiers recognized that he had carefully guarded then interests and 
worked’ for their welfare, and the Native Prmces and people felt that 
he was in sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Najner Sahib with the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Napier was succeeded in the command by Sir Frederick 
Haines. 


CHAPTER XLII. 



With a new Commander-in- Chief came a new Viceroy, and it was 
while we were in Bombay seeing the last of Lord Napier that the 
Oronies steamed into the harbour with Lord Lytton on board. Little 
did I imagine when making Lord Lytton’s acquaintance how much he 
would have to say to my future career. 

His Excellency received me very kindly, teUing me he felt that I 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had been reading during the 
voyage a paper I had written for Lord Napier, a year or two before, 
on our military position in India, and the arrangements that would be 
necessary in the event of Russia attem^Dting to continue her advance 
south of the Oxus. Lord Napier had sent a copy of this memor- 
andum to Lord Beaconsfield, by whom it had been given to Lord 
Lytton. 

During the s u mmer of 1876 om’ frontier policy was frequently under 
discussion. Sir Bartle Frere wrote two very strong letters after the 
Conservative Government came mto power in 1874, drawing attention 
to the danger of om' being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, and 
pointing out the necessity for coming into closer relations mth the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat. Soon afterwards 
the Secretary of State communicated with the Government of India 
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as to the advisability of establishing British agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persiiadmg the Amir to receive a temporary Embassy at Kabul, 
as had originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. ' 

The members of Lord Northbrook’s Council were ' unanimously 
opposed to both these proposals, but they did not succeed in convincing 
Lord Salisbm’y that the measures were undesirable; and on the 
resignation of Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy was furnished with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty’s Government 
considered necessary in consequence of the actmty of Russia in 
Central Asia, and the impossibility of obtaining accurate mformation 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan. 

The question of the Embassy was dealt with at once ; Lord Lytton 
directed a letter to be sent to the Amir announcing his assumption of 
the Viceroyalty, and his intention to depute Su’ Lewis PeUy to proceed 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certain matters with His 
Highness. 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was received, 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, m which he was 
informed that, should he still decline to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy 
after deliberately weighing aU the considerations commended to his 
serious attention, the responsibility of the result would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghanistan, which would thus alienate itself 
from the alliance of that Power which was most disposed and best able 
to befriend it. 

This letter was the cause of considerable excitement in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiming a 
religious war was mooted; and, to compHcate matters, the Amir at 
this time received overtures from General Kauffmann, the Russian 
Governor- General m Turkestan, 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Sher Ali replied to Lord 
Lytton’s letter, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy’s proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggesting that the British Govern- 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives from 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or, as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discuss affaks with the Viceroy. 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived in Simla early in 
October. The Nawab gave it as his opinion that the Amir’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accumulation of grievances, the chief 
of which were — the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute ; 
the want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed’s mission to India in 
1873, when it was the desire of the Amir’s heart to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British Government; the 
interposition of Lord Northbrook’s Government on behalf of Yakub 





Khan;* the recent proceedings in Khelat,*}* which the Amir thought 
were bringing us objectionably near Kandahar ; the transmission of 
presents through Afghanistan, to his vassal, the Mir of Wakhan, 
without the Amir 's permission :X and, above all, the conwction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to the furtherance of British 
interests vithout any thought for those of Afghanistan, 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that Bfs 
EQghness objected to it for many reasons. Owing to local fanaticism, 
he could not insure its safety, and it seemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only be the thin end of the 
wedge, ending in the establis hm ent of a permanent Besident, as at the 
courts of the Native Eulers in India. Furthermore, the Amir conceived 
that, if he consented to this Mission, the Eussians would insist upon 
then’ right to send a similar one, and finally, he feared a British Envoj' 
might bring his infiuence to bear in favom* of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, vith whom his relations were as strained as ever. 

In answer, the Auceroy enumerated the concessions he was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon which alone he would consent to 
them ; and this answer the agent was dii'ected to communicate to the 
Amir. 

The concessions were as foUows : 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should be those of 
the other. 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, assistance should be afiorded in men, money, and arms : 
and also that to strengthen the Amir against such aggression, the 
British Government was willing to fortify Herat and other points on 
the frontier, and, if desired, to lend ofiicers to disciphne the army. 

(3) That Abdulla Jan should be recognized as the Amir's successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant; and that the question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should be discussed by the 
Plenipotentiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to the Amir on the 
following conditions : 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provocation of 
his neighbours, and from entering into external relations without our 
knowledge. 

* The Amir’s eldest son, wlio had rebelled on his younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to the throne. 

t Before Lord Northbrook left India he sent Major Sandeman on a Alission 
to Khelat ro re-oi>en the Bolan Pass, and endeavour to settle the ditferences 
between the Khan and the Baluchistan tribes, and between the nibes them- 
selves, who were all at loggerheads. 

X Presents given by the British Government to the Alir of ATakhan in 
reeogmtion of his hospitable reception of the members of the Forsvth Mission 
on their return from I'arknnd. 
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That he should decline all communication mfch Russia, and refer 
her agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat and elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

That a mixed commission of British and Afghan officers should 
determine and demarcate the Amir’s frontier. 

That arrangements should be made, by allow^ances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on the principal trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of telegraph, 
the direction of which was to be subsequently determined. 

That Afghanistan should be freely opened to Enghshmen, official 
and non-official, and arrangements made by the Amir, as far as 
practicable, for their safety, though His Highness would not be 
absolutely held responsible for isolated accidents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir agreed to 
these proposals, a treaty might be arranged betw^een the agents of the 
respective Governments, and ratified either at Peshawar, by the Amir 
meeting Lord L^dton there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
Excellency’s invitation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to these pro- 
posals or to the mentation to come to Delhi 

In the autumn of 1876 preparations were commenced for the 
‘ Imperial Assemblage,’ which it was announced by the Viceroy would 
be held at Delhi on the first day of January, 1877, for the purpose 
of proclaiming to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of ‘ Empress of India.’ To this 
Assemblage Lord Lytton further announced that he proposed ‘ to 
imdte the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads of Administra- 
tion from all parts of the Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as the 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in whose persons the antiquity of the past 
is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily 
contribute to the splendoiu and stabihty of this great Empue.’ 

Delhi was selected as the place where the meeting between the 
Queen’s representative and the great nobles of India could most 
appropriately be held, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. As a member of the committee I was 
deputed to proceed to Delhi, settle about the sites for the camps, and 
carry out all details in communication mth the local authorities. The 
Viceroy impressed upon me that the Assemblage was intended to 
emphasize the Proclamation Lord Canning issued eighteen years before, 
by which the Queen assumed the direct sovereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that he wished .no trouble or expense to be spared 
in making the cerernony altogether, worthy of such a great historical 
event. 

I returned to Simla in October, when my wife and I accompanied 
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tlie Commander-in-Chief on a very delightful march over the Jalauri 
Pass through the Kulu valley, then over the Bubbu Pass and through 
the Kangra valley to Chamba and Dalhousie. Our party consisted of 
the Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs. Lumsden, and ourselves. The first slight shower of snow 
had just fallen on the Jalami Pass, and as we crossed over we dis- 
turbed a number of beautiful snow-pheasants and minals busily engaged 
in scratching it away to get at then’ food. The scenery on this march 
is very fine and varied ; for the most part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and the valleys are very fertile and pretty, lying close xmder 
the snow-capped mountains. 

Having mspected the ‘ Hill stations,’ we ^Droceeded to Peshawar, 
where the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conference with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pmijab and the Commissioner of Peshawar 
about frontier affahs. 

Earl}^ in December I was back again at Delhi, where I found the 
arrangements for the several camps progressing most satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities rising up in every dkeetion, 1 had previously chosen 
the site of the old cantonment for the camps of the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the principal officials, while for the Assemblage 
itself I had selected ground about three miles off. 

The Chiefs and Princes were all settled in their several camps ready 
to meet the Viceroy, who, on his arrival, in a few graceful words 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thaiffied them for responding to his 
invitation. He then mounted, with Lady Lytton, on a state elephant, 
and a procession was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturesque which has ever been seen even in the 
East. The magnificence of the Native Princes’ retmues can hardly 
be described ; their elephant-housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet- 
and-blue cloths embroidered in gold and silver. The howdahs were 
veritable thrones of the precious metals, shaded by the most brilliant 
canopies, and the war-elephants belonging to some of the Central India 
and Eajputana Chiefs formed a very curious and interesting featee. 
Then: tusks were tipped with steel ; they wore shields on their fore- 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel ; chain-mail armour hung 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides ; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in chain-mail, and armed to the teeth. 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Eajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory ; but never before had Princes and Chiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with, each 
other as to the magnificence of their entourage, and met together with 
the same object — that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supreme Euler. 

The next few days were spent by Lord Lytton in receiving the sixty- 
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three* Euling Princes of India according to the strictest etiquette. 
Each Prince, with his suite, was met at the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up the street to the durbar tent by mounted officers, the 
salute to which he was entitled bemg fired while the procession moved 
on. He was then presented by the Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who placed him on a chair on his right, immediately below a full- 
length portrait of Her Majesty. A satin banner, richly embroidered 
mth the Chief’s armorial bearings, sm'mounted by the Imperial crown, 
was next brought in by Highland soldiers and planted in front of the 
throne, when the Viceroy, leading the particular Chief towards it, thus 
addressed him : ‘ I present Your Highness with this banner as a 
personal gift from Her Majesty the Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India. Her Majesty trusts that 
it may never be unfurled without reminding you not only of the close 
union between the throne of England and your loyal and princely 
house, but also of the earnest desire of the paramount power to see 
your dynasty strong, prosperous, and permanent.’ 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a crimson ribbon, 
to which was attached a very handsome gold medalf witt(. the Queen’s 
head engraved on it, adding : ‘ I further decorate you, by command of 
Her Majesty. May this medal be long worn by yourself, and long 
kept as an heirloom in your family in remembrance of the auspicious 
date it bears.’ 

The 1st January, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
The ceremony was most imposing, and in every way successful. Three 
tented pavihons had been constructed on an open plain. The throne- 
IDavihon in the centre was a very graceful erection, brilhant in hangings 
and banners of red, blue, and white satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, with appropriate emblems. It was hexagonal m shape, and 
rather more than 200 feet in cucumference. In front of tliis was the 
pavihon for the Euling Chiefs and high European officials, in the form 
of a semicircle 800 feet long. The canopy was of Star of India blue- 
and- white satin embroidered in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
an Imperial crown. Behind the throne was the stand for the spec- 
tators, also in the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
likewise canopied in briUiant colours. Between these two blocks was 
the entrance to the area. 

Each Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, which was 
planted immediately behind his chau, and they were aU mixed up as 

* ^ Besides the sixty-three Euling Chiefs, there were nearly three hundred 
titular Chiefs and persons of distinction collected at the Imperial Assemblage, 
besides those included in the suites of Euling Chiefs. — J. Talboys Wheeler, 

‘ History of the Delhi Assemblage.’ 

t These gold medals were also presented to the Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and other high officials, and to the members of the Imperial 
Assemblage Committee, 
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much as possible to avoid questions of precedence, the result being the 
most wonderful mass of colour, produced from the intermingling of 
British uniforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumesj set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were paraded 
to the north, and the troops and retainers 'belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to the south, of the pavihon. Guards of Honour were dra-wn up 
on either side of the throne and at each opening by .which the Euling 
Chiefs were to enter the pavihon. 

The guests being all seated, a flourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of the Viceroy. The military 
bands played a march, and Lord Lytton, accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excel- 
lency took his seat upon the ‘throne, arrayed in his robes as Grand 
Master 'of the Star of India, the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the whole of the vast 
assemblage rose as one man. The Chief Herald was then commanded 
to read the Proclamation. A flourish of trumpets was again sounded, 
and Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, the Boyal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of artillery was fired, with a 
feu dejoie from the long line of troops. This was too much for the 
elephants. As thefezi de joie approached nearer and nearer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersing 
the crowd m every direction. When it ceased they were quieted and 
brought back by their mahouts^ only to start off again when the firing 
recommenced ; ' but, as it was a jperfectly bare plain, without anything 
for the great creatoes to come in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage. When he 
had ceased speaking, the assembly again rose en masse and joined the 
troops in gmng several ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia then spoke as follows : ‘ Shah in 
Shah Padishah, May God bless you. The Princes of India bless you, 
and pray that yom' sovereignty and power may remain steadfast 
for ever.’ 

Six Salar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and said : ‘ I am 
deshed by His Highness the Nizam to request your Excellency to con- 
vey to Her Majesty, on the part of himself and the Chiefs of India, the 
exx^ression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of the 
title of Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they xDray for 
her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, both in India and 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur, in the name of the united 
Chiefs of Eajputana, begged that a telegram might be sent to the 
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Queen, conveying their dutiful and loyal congratulations ; and the 
Maharaja of Kashmu expressed his gratification at the tenor of the Vice- 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should henceforth consider himself 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s protecting care.'^ 

It is difficult to overrate the political importance of this great 
gathering. It was looked upon by most of the Euling Chiefs as the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s visit, and rejoiced in as an evidence of 
Her Majesty’s increased hiterest in, and appreciation of, the vast 
Emphe of India with its many different races and peoples. 

I visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of the Princes 
and Nobles, and each in turn expressed the same intense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the same fexwent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the same satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appropriate splendour and publicity. 

General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place all over 
India, in Native States as well as British cantonments. School-houses, 
town haUs, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, large numbers of 
prisoners were released, substantial additions were made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well as a considerable increase in 
numbers to the Order of British India ; and the amnesty granted in 
1859 was extended to all but murderers and leaders in the Mutiny. 

When the Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir Frederick Haines 
for a tour along the Derajat frontier. We visited Eohat, Bannu, Hera 
Ismail Khan, and Multan; proceeded by .steamer down the Indus to 
Sukkur, and thence rode to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotri, from which 
place we went to see the battle-field of Miani, where Su Charles Napier 
defeated the Amus of Sind in 1843. From Kotri we travelled to 
Simla via Karachi and Bombay, where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Commander-in- Chief of Bombay (Sh Charles Stavely) and 
his wife. 

Afghan affairs were this year again giving the Viceroy a great deal of 
anxiety. The Amu had eventually agreed to a discussion of Lord 
Lytton’s proposals being held, and for this purpose Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed and Su Lewis Pelly had met at Peshawar in January, 1877. 
The meeting, unfortunately, ended in a rupture, owing to Sher All’s 
agent pronouncing the location of European officers in any part of 
Afghanistan an impossibility ; and what at this crisis complicated 
matters to a most regrettable extent was the death of Saiyad Nur 
Mahomed, who had been in failmg health for some time. 

On learning the death of his most trusted Mmister, and the failure of 
the negotiations, Sher Ali broke into a violent fit of passion, gmug vent 
to his fury in threatenings and invectives against the British Govern- 

* In endeavouring to describe this historical event, I have freely refreshed 
my memory from Talboys Wheeler’s ‘ History of the Iinperial Assemblage,’ in 
which is given a detailed accoxxnt of the proceedings. 
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ment. He declared it was not possible to come to terms, and that there 
was nothing left for him but to fight; that he had seven crores of 
rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for SLjahad (a rehgious war) to be pro- 
claimed. 

For the time being nothing more could be done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im- 
portant questions : the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unanimousH agreed to by Lord North- 
brook’s Government ; the removal from the Punjab government of 
the trans -Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate district under the control of a Chief Commissioner, who vrould 
be responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adminis- 
tration and trans-frontier relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratification, that he meant to offer 
to me, if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State. It was 
above all others the appointment I should have liked. I delighted in 
frontier life and frontier men, who, with all their faults, are men, and 
grand men, too. I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should be on better terms with them than was possible so long 
as om’ pohcy consisted in keeping them at arm’s length, and our only 
intercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the "risits 
of their head-men to our hard- worked officials, whose whole time v/as 
occupied in writing long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one. 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on for nearly thirty years 
with such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to turning the 
wild tribesmen from enemies into friends, a strength instead of a 
weakness, to our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. My udfe quite shared my feelings, and we 
were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should take up the command of the 
Punjab Frontier Force. I gladly acquiesced ; for I had been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three years of the Quartermaster- General- 
ship. My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the piosition of 
Brigadier- General, after having filled an appointment caiT;}dng vith it 
the rank of Major-General; but this was not my view, I longed for 
a command, and the Frontier Force offered opportunities for active 
serwce afforded by no other post. 

We were in Calcutta when the question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwards to make our arrangements for the breaking up of 
our home at Simla. I took over the command of the Force on the 
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15th March, 1878. My wife accompanied me to Abbottabad — the 
pretty, quiet little place in Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the sea, 
which was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. For the summer 
months we were to be located in the higher hills, and my wife was 
anxious to see the house which I had purchased from my predecessor. 
General Keyes, at Natiagali. So off we set, nothing daunted by being 
told that we were likely to find snow still deep in places. 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, my wife in a 
dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were accomplished without much 
difSculty. Suddenly the road took a bend, and we found ourselves in 
deep snow. Biding soon proved to be impossible, and the dandy- 
bearers could not carry my wife further ; so there was nothing for it 
but to walk. "We were seven miles from our destination, and at each 
step we sank into the snow, which became dee^Der and deeper the higher 
we ascended. On we trudged, till my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feeling so drowsy that she entreated me 
to let her stay where she was. Fortunately I had a small flask with 
me filled with brandy. I pom*ed a little into the cup, mixed it with 
snow, and administered it as a stimulant. This restored her some- 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy into which she had 
fallen. Again we struggled on. Soon it became dark, except for such 
light as the stars, aided by the snow, afforded. More than once I 
despaired of reaching the end of om' journey; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, we saw lights on the hill above us, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded us, shouting to attract our attention. 
I answered, and presently they came to our assistance. Half carrying, 
half dragging her, we got my wife up the steep mountain-side ; and 
at length, about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in snow, 
into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow wall which 
encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing wood-fire and a most 
cheering odour of dinner, to which we did full justice, after having 
got rid of om’ saturated garments. Next morning we started on our 
return jornmey at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the worst 
part of the road before the sun had had time to soften the snow, which 
the night’s frost had so thoroughly hardened that we slipped over it 
without the least difficulty. 

This was our only visit to our new possession, for very soon after- 
s' wards I was informed that Lord Lytton wished me to spend the 

summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab would be 
i there, and His Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 

proposed Chief Commissionership. My wife, therefore, retmmed to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having in the mean- 
while inspected every regiment and visited every post held bj^ the 
Frontier Force between Sind and Hazara — a most interesting ex- 
perience, which I thoroughly enjoyed. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

Before continuing my story, it will, I think, be as well to recall to the 
minds of my readers the train of events which led to England and 
Eussia becoming at the same moment solicitous for the Amir’s friend- 
ship, for it was this rivalry which was the immediate cause of the 
second Afghan war. 

Less than two hundred years ago the British Empire in the East and 
Eussia were separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles. 
Eussia ’s most advanced posts were at Orenburg and Petropaulovsk, 
while England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard 
of southern India. The French were om’ only Em'opean rivals in India, 
and the advance of Eussia towards the Oxus was as httle anticipated as 
was England’s advance towards the Indus. 

Thh’ty years later Eussia began to absorb the hordes of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which gave her occupation for more than a hundred years, 
dmmg which time England was far from idle. Bengal was conquered, 
or ceded to us, the Madras Presidency established, and Bombay had 
become an important settlement, with the result that, in the early part 
of this century, the distance between the Eussian and English posses- 
sions had been diminished to less than 2,000 miles. 

^Our progress wa now more rapid. While Eussia was laboriously 
;^rossing a barren desert, the North-West Provinces, the Carnatic, the 
territories of the Peshwa, Sind, and the Pxmjab, successively came under 
our rule, and by 1850 we had extended our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains beyond the Indus. 

Eussia by this time, having overcome the difficulties of the desert, 
had estabhshed herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Syr Daria 
with the waters of Lake Ai’al ; so that in fifty years the distance between 
the outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to 
about 1,000 miles. 

Eepeated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
Power omng to the conviction that we could no longer defend her 
against the Eussians, had practically j)laced her at their mercy, and 
they had- induced Persia, in 1837, to undertake the siege of Herat. At 
the same time, the Eussian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Yitkievitch to Kabul with letters from himself and from the 
Czar to the Amh’, in the hope of getting Dost Mahomed Khan to join 
the Eussians and Persians in then’ alliance against the English. 

Yitkie'sdtch’s arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1837 had been anti- 
cipated by Captain (afterwards Sm Alexander) Burnes, who had been 
sent three months before by Lord Auckland on a Mission to the Amm, 
ostensibly to improve our commercial relations with the Afghans, but 
in reahty to prevent them from joining the Eusso -Persian alliance. 
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Burnes had been most cordially received by Dost Mahomed, who 
hoped, with the help of the Indian Government, to recover the district 
of Peshawar, which had been wrested from him by the Sildis. Yit- 
kievitch’s reception was projDortionately discouragmg, and for some 
weeks he could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Dost’s hopes, however, were not fulfilled. We declined to give 
him any assistance towards regaining possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Eussia draw down upon him the enmity of those Powers. • 

Yitkievitch, who had been patiently biding his time, was now talven 
mto favour by the Amir, who accorded him a reception which fully 
compensated for the neglect with which he had previously been 
treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1838, and then returned 
to India to report that Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the Eusso-Persian alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Governor- General of 
India determined to take the extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had shown himself so hostilely inclined, and of placing on the 
throne of Kabul a Euler who, it was hoped, would feel that it was to 
his interest to keep on good terms with us. It was for this object that 
the first Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended in the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triumphant return of Dost Mahomed. 
The disastrous failme of our action in this matter taught the British 
Government that our frontier on the Sutlej was too far removed for us 
to think of exercismg any real influence in Afghanistan, and that the 
time had not arrived to warrant our interfering in Afghan affairs. 

After this came our war with the Silvhs, resulting in our conquest of 
the Punjab, and our frontier becommg conterminous with that of 
Afghanistan on the banks of the Indus. 

There was a lull in the movements of Eussia in Central Asia until 
after the Crimean Y^ar of 1854-56, which, while temporarily checking 
the designs of Eussia in Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
in the East. After the passage of the great desert, Eussia found her- 
self in the midst of fertile and settled countries, whose provinces feU 
under her control as rapidly as those of India had fallen under ours, 
until in 1864 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prince 
Gortchakoff stated that there was no intention on the part of Eussia to 
make further advances. 

Notwithstanding these assm’ances, Tashkent was captm’ed on the 
29th June of the following year. In 1866 Khojent was successfully 

* It is instructive to note how remarkably similar were the circumstances 
which brought about the first and second Afghan wars, viz., the presence of 
Eussian officers at Kabul. 
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assaulted. Tisakh fell on the SOtli October ; and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and occupied. 

Bokliara alone remained miconquered, but the Buler of that State, 
after vainly endeavomdng to gain assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sympathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace. 

Important as these acquisitions were, they attracted but Httle atten- 
tion in England, owing partly to the pohcy of non-interference which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian affahs, and partly to the 
British pubhc being absorbed in European pohtics, until 1868, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Russia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in England. 

Conferences took place in the spring of 1870 between Lord Claren- 
don, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affahs, and Baron Brmaow, 
the Russian Ambassador, with the object of determining a neutral 
zone, which should be the limit of the possessions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia. For nearly three years, Russia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British influence ; but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pointmg out the danger of agreeing to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 31st January, 1873, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Russia might cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Russia was effected. It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Russian prisoners, but was on no 
account to lead to a prolonged occupancy of the Khanate. Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian Statesman who was deputed to communicate 
the object of the expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positive promise to this effect might be given to the British public, 
as a proof of the friendly and pacific intentions of his master the Czar ; 
but, notwithstanding these assurances, the Russians never left Khiva, 
and it has been a Russian possession from that time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty 3 ^ears, Russia had made a stride 
of 600 miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Great Britain. Russia’s southern boundary was now, in 
fact, almost conterminous with the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Ruler of that country considerable anxietj^ 
and make him feel that Russia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the integrit^^ of his kingdom could not be maintained save by the 
aid of one of the two great Powers between whose fire he now found 
himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Sher Ah, notwith- 
standing his soreness and- disappointment at the many rebuffs he had 
received from us in the earher part of his career, gratefuhy remem- 
bered the timely aid afforded him by Su John Lawrence, and the 
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princely reception accorded to liim by Lord Mayo, and was still quite 
prepared in 1873 to enter into friendly relations with us, provided we 
would recognize liis favourite son as his heh% and give a direct promise 
of aid in the event of Eussian aggression. Our refusal to accede to 
these terms, added to our adverse decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundary, tui-ned Sher Ali from a friend into an enemy, and he de- 
cided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw in his lot 
with Eussia. 


CHAPTEE XLIV. 

In 1877 Eussia declared war with Turkey; for more than a year 
fighting had been goiug on between the two countries, and as it 
seemed possible to the British Government that England might in the 
end be drawn into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtain help 
from India, and a force of about 6,000 Native soldiers was despatched 
from Bombay to Malta in response to the demand from home. 

Eussia answered this move on our part by increased activity in 
Central Asia; and in June, 1878, it was reported by Major Cavagnari, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar, that a Eussian Envoy of the same 
ranlc as the Governor- General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, 
and that General Kauffmann had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must be received as an Ambassador deputed by the Czar himself. A 
few days later further reports were received of Eussian troops beiug 
mobilized, and of the intention of Eussia to estabhsh cantonments on 
the ferries of Kilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

The Amir, it was said, summoned a council of the leading Chiefs, 
to discuss the question whether it would be most advantageous for 
Afghanistan at this juncture to side with Eussia or with England ; it 
was decided apparently in favour of the former, for from the moment 
General Stolietoff’s Mission set foot on Afghan territory it met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Eive miles from the capital Stolietoff and 
his companions were welcomed by the Foreign Secretary. They were 
then mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large 
body of troops to the Bala Hissar, where the foUowiug morning they 
were received in state by Sher Ali, and the nobles of highest degree in 
his Idngdom.* 

On the 13 til June, the day on which the Berlin Congress held its first 
sitting, the news of the apiiroach of General Stolietoff’s Mission reached 
Kabul. The Russians hoped that the Mission might influence the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and although its despatch was repudiated by the Imperial 
Government at St. Petersburg, it was subsequently ascertained on excellent 
authority that the project of sending a Mission to Kabul was discussed three 
times at the Council of Ministers, and, according to a statement in the 
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On the eve of the day that the Mission entered Kabul, Stohetoff 
received a des]Datch from General Kauffmann giving him the heads of 
the Berlin Treat^^ vdth the following commentary in the handwriting 
of the Governor- General himself : ‘ If the news be true, it is indeed 
melancholy adding, however, that the Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations with the 
Amh’ had better refrain from arranghig an 3 ^ distinct measm*es, or 
making any positive promises, and ‘ not go generally as far as would 
have been advisable if war with England had been threatened.' 
Evidently these instructions greatl 3 * modified the basis of Stolietolf s 
negotiations with Sher Ali ; for, although the Eussians den^^ that an 
offensive and defensive aUiance with the Afghan Euler was contem- 
plated, it seems probable, from the tone of Kauffmann’s despatch, that 
the Envo^^’s instructions were elastic enough to admit of such an 
arrangement had the cficumstances of the case made it deshable — 
e.y., had the Berlin Congress failed to estabhsh peace in Europe. 

In telegraphing to the Secretary of State an account of these pro- 
ceedings at Kabul, the Viceroy requested exphcit iustructions from Her 
Majest^^’s Government as to whether this conduct on the part of Eussia 
and Afghanistan was to be left to the Government of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amfi, or whether, haviag regard to 
Eussia’s formal promises, it would be treated as an Imperial question 
‘ In the former case,’ he concluded, ‘ I shall propose, with j^our approval, 
to iusist on an immediate suitable reception of a British Mission.’ 

Lord Lytton's proposition was approved of b^" Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and a letter* was at once written by the Viceroy to the 


Journal dc St. Pctcrsbourg, orders were sent in April, 1878, to General 
Kaiifihiann regarding its despatch. About the same time, the Russian 
Minister of War proposed tliat the Army of the Caucasus should be transferred 
bodily across the Caspian to Astrabacl, whence the troops would march in two 
columns on Herat ; while three columns, amounting in the aggregate to 
14,000 men, were to move direct upon the Oxiis from Turkestan. Tlie main 
part of this scheme was never carried into effect, probably from its being 
found too great an undertaking at a time when Russia had scarcely obtained 
a footing be 3 mnd the Caspian, but the minor movement was partially carried 
out. The largest of the three coliunns, under Kauffmann’s ovm command, 
moved from Tashkent, through Samarkand, to Jam, the most southern point 
of the Russian possessions at that time, and within ten marches of Kilif, the 
main ferry over the Oxus. There it remained for some weeks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan expedition being abandoned in consequence of the 
Treat}' of Berlin having been signed. 

* ‘Simla, 

‘ lUh August, 1878. 

‘ The authentic intelligence which I have lately received of the course of 
recent events at Kabul and in the countries bordering on Afghanistan has 
rendered it necessary that I should communicate fully and without reserve 
with your Highness upon matters of importance which concern the interests 
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Amir, amiomicing that a Mission would shortly he despatched to 
Kabul with General *Sn Neville Chamberlain, at that time Oom- 
mander-in-Chief in Madras, as its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform the 
authorities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the Eussian Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla Jan, died. 
This untoward event was taken advantage of to delay answering the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed in any way to interfere with the 
progress of the negotiations with Eussia. V^en these were completed, 
Stolietoff inquired from Sher Ali whether he meant to receive the 
English Mission, whereupon the Amir asked for the General’s advice 
in the matter. Stolietoff, while replying somewhat evasively, gave 
Sher Ali to miderstand that the simultaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries in almost hostile relations mth each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon which His Highness decided not to allow 
the British Mission to enter Afghanistan. This decision, however, was 
not communicated to the Viceroy, and on the 21st September the 
Mission* ma/i’ched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jamrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Pass. 


of India and of Afghanistan. For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential British Envoy of high rank, who is known 
to your Highness — liis Excelleney General. Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order of tlie Star of India, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras Army — to visit your Highness immediately at Kabul, 
in order that he may converse personally with ^mur Highness regarding these 
urgent affairs. It appears certain that they can best be arranged for the 
welfare and tranquillity of both States, and for tlic preservation of friendsliip 
between the two Governments, by a full and frank statement of the present 
position. This letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness by the 
hand of Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan, C.S.I., a faithful and honoured Sirdar 
of my Government, who will explain all necessary details as to the time and 
manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked that your Highness may be pleased 
to issue commands to 3mur Sirdars, and to all other autliorities in Afghanistan, 
upon the route between Peshawar and Kabul, that they shall make, ^vithout 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and proper for effectively 
securing to my Envoy, the representative of a friendly Power, due safe 
conduct and suitable accommodation according to his dignity, while passing 
with his retinue through the dominions of your Highness. 

‘ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your Highness, and 
to subscribe myself. ’ 

* The Mission was composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. ; Major Cavagnari, C.S.I. ; Surgeon-Major Bellew, O.S.I. ; Major 
O. St, John, R.E. ; Captain St. V. Hammick, 43rd Foot ; Captain F. Onslow, 
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In consequence of the extremely hostile attitude of the Amir, and the 
very unsatisfactory reply received from General Faiz Mahomed Khan, 
commanding the Afghan troops in the Kyber Pass, to a letter^ he had ! 

written a few days before, Sir NeviUe Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of the Mission would be opposed, and, m order ‘ to reduce to a 4 . 

minimum any indignity that might be offerqd to our Government,’ he 
deputed Major Cavagnari to ride on with a few sowars to Ali Mas j id, a 
fort ten miles beyond the mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the 
Mission to proceed. 

Madras Cavalry ; Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Central India Horse ; 

Maharaj Pertap Sing of Jodhpur ; and Sirdar Obed Ulla Khan, of Tonk. 

Lieutenant* Colonel F. Jenkins and Captain lY. Battye were with the escort. 

* ‘ Peshawar, 

‘loth September^ 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘I write to inform you that, by command of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, a friendly Mission of 
British officers, with a suitable escort, is about to proceed to Kabul through 
the Khyber Pass, and intimation of the despatch of this Mission has been 
duly communicated to His Highness the Amir by the hand of the Nawab 
Ghulam Hussein Khan. 

‘ I hear that an official from Kabul has recently visited you at Ali Masjid, ^ 

and he has doubtless instructed you in accordance with His Highness the 
Amir’s commands. As, however, information has now been received that 
you have summoned from Peshawar the Khyber headmen with whom we were 
making arrangements for the safe conduct of the Britisli Mission through the 
Khyber Pass, I therefore wuite to inquire from you wdiether, in accordance 
with the instructions you have received, you are prepared to guarantee the 
safety of the British Mission to Daka or not ; and I request that a clear reply 
to this inquiry may be speedily communicated by the hand of the bearer of 
this letter, as I cannot delay my departure from Peshawar. It is well knowm 
that the Khyber tribes are in receipt of allowances from the Kabul Govern- 
ment, and also, like other independent tribes on this frontier, have relations 
vdth the British Government. It may be w^ell to let you know that wdien the 
present negotiations were opened with the Khyber ti’ibes, it w^as solely with 
the object of arranging wdth them for the safe conduct of the British Mission 
through the Khyber Pass, in the same manner as was done in regard to the 
despatch of our Agent, the Na^vab Ghulam Hussein Khan ; and the tribes 
were given clearly to understand that these negotiations w^ere in no w^ay 
intended to prejudice their relations wdtli His Highness the Amir, as it was 
well known that the object of the Britisli Mission w^as altogether of a friendly 
character to His Highness the Amir and the people of Afghanistan. I 

‘I trust that, in accordance wdtli the instructions you have received from 
His Highness the Amir, your reply to this letter wdll be satisfactory, and that 
it will contain the required assurances that the Mission will be safely con- 
ducted to Daka. I shall expect to receive your reply to this letter not later j 

than the 18th instant, so please understand that the matter is most urgent. 

‘ But at the same time, it is my duty to inform you, in a frank and friendly ! 

manner, that if your answ^er is not wdiat I trust it wall bo, or if you delay to i 

send an earl}^ reply, I shall have no alternative but to make whatever arrange- | 

ments may seem to me best for carrying out the instructions I have received j 

from my own Government j 
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Wben within a mile of the fort, Cavagnari was met by a body of 
Afridis, who warned him that the road ahead -was blocked by Afghans, 
and that if he ventured further he would be fired upon. On this 
Cavagnari halted, and while in the act of witing a letter to Faiz 
Mahomed, complaining of the treatment he had met with, and in- 
formmg him that he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest mth the Anur’s 
representatives, a message was brought him from Faiz Mahomed to the 
effect that he was coming to meet him, and w^ould hear anj^thing he 
had to communicate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on the right bank of the 
stream which flows under Ali Masjid. I have several times since 
ridden past the spot and pictured to myself the meeting between the 
British political officer and the Afghan General.- It was a meeting of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that he did not intend to permit the Mission to pass, explaining 
that he was only acting as a sentry under instructions from Kabul, and 
that he was bound to resist the entrance of the Mission into Afghan 
territory with all the force at his disposal. He spoke with considerable 
warmth, and told Cavagnari that but for their personal friendship he 
would, in obedience to the Amh’s orders, have shot down him and his 
escort. 

Faiz Mahomed’s followers were not so respectful in theh bearing as 
their Chief, and their manner w'arned Cavagnari that it was unad- 
visable to prolong the conversation ; he, therefore, took leave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jamrud. The Mission was dissolved,* 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was 
instructed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating the Afridis 
m the Khyber from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India expressed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to arrive at some definite understanding with the Amir 
of Kabul should have been thus met with repudiation and affront, and 
concluded then’ despatch in the following w^ords : ‘ The repulse of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain b3^ Sher Ali at his frontier while the Eussian 

In a letter to Lord Lytton reporting tlie rebuff the Mission had en- 
countered, General Chanibeiiain wrote : ‘No man was ever more anxious than 
I to preserve peace and secure friendly solution, and it was only when I 
plainly saw the Amir’s fixed intention to drive us into a corner that I told 
you we must either sink into a position of merely obejdng his behests on all 
points or stand on our rights and risk rupture. Nothing could have been 
more distinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the British CroAvn 
and nation ; and I believe that but for the decision and tact of Cavagnari at 
one period of the interview, the lives of the British officers and the Native 
following were in considerable danger,’ 
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emissaries are still at liis capital has proved the inutility of diplomatic 
expedients, and has deprived the Amir of all claim upon our fm’ther 
forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it were unfortunately found to be 
necessary to support political efforts by military measures, two columns 
should be mobilized, one at Sulvkur on the Indus, for an advance in 
the direction of Kandahar, the other at Kohat for operations in the 
Kiu’am vaUey, and that I was to have command of the latter. As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Six Neville’s repulse was received, I 
started from Simla to be on the spot in case the proposal to employ 
force should be sanctioned by the authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at Kohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to employ a thhd column to make a 
demonstration in the dhection of the Khyber for the purpose of clear- 
ing the Amir’s troops out of the pass."^' 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, as the 
Afghans were holding Ali Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our Envoy, and the presence of a force on this line 
would tend to relieve the pressure agamst my column ; but looked at 
from my point of "vdew, this tlnrd column was not quite so deshable, 
as it involved the withdrawal of three of my most efficient regiments, 
and the transfer of a large number of my transport animals to the 
Khyber for its use. There was some consolation, however, in the fact 
that my old friend Major-General Six Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command in the Khyber, was to be the gainer by my 
loss. 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was tele- 
graphed for to command the Kandahar column, the advanced portion 
of which, it was intended, should push on under Major-General 
Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 

The long-expected replyf from the Amir to the Viceroy’s letter of 

* Tlie approximate strength of the three columns was as follows : 


L The Kandahar Field Eorce 

11. The Kuram Field Force 

III. Tlie Peshawar Valley Field Force 

Officers, 

... 265 
... 116 
... 325 

Men. 

12,599 

6,549 

15,854 

Guns. 

78 

18 

48 


706 

35,002 

144 


t 'K. 

VBUL, 



‘ 6th October^ 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘Your ExceUenc^^’s despatch regarding the sending 
of a friendly ]\Iission lias been received through Nawab Gholam Hussein 
Khan ; I understand its purport, but the Nawab had not yet an audience, 
nor had your Excellency’s letters been seen by me when a communication was 
received to the address of my servant, Mhza Habibulla Khan, from the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was read. I am astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14th August was received at Simla on the 19th October. Its tone 
was considered extremel}^ discourteous ; it contained no apology for 
the pubhc affront offered to the British Government, and indicated no 
desire for improved relations. 

The rei)ly was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was further mformed that the Government of India proposed the 
following measures : — 

The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to interfere ici their internal affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibility of what might happen upon the Amh*. 

An advance into the Kuram valley as soon as the force at Kohat was 
ready to move. 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Eli^^ber Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pishin, or, if necessary, to Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (who had succeeded the Marquis of Salisbury as 
Secretary of State for India) replied* that he did not consider matters 
to be at present ripe for taking the extreme measures recommended 
by the Government of India, and that, before crossiag the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter should be addressed to the Amir demandiag, in 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission withia Afghan limits ; that sufficient time should be given for 


this letter, written threateningly to a well-intentioned friend, rejfiete with 
contentions, and yet nominally regarding a friendly Mission. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or profit, or fruit, could come of it ? Following this, 
three other letters from above-mentioned source, in the very same strain, 
addressed to my officials,' have been perused by me. Thus, during a period 
of a few days several letters from that quarter liave all been before me, and 
none of them have been free from harsh expressions and hard words, repugnant 
to courtesy and politeness, and in tone contrary to the ways of friendship and 
intercourse. Looking to the fact that I am at this time assaulted by affliction 
and gi’ief at the hand of fate, and that gi’eat tinuble has possessed my soul, in 
the officials of the British Government patience and silence would have been 
specially becoming. Let your Excellenc}'- take into consideration this harsh 
and breathless haste witli which the desired object and place of conference 
have been seized upon, and how the officials of the Government have been led 
into discussion and subjection to reproach. There is some difference between 
this and the pure road of friendship and goodwill. In alluding to those 
writings of the officials of the opposite Government which have emanated 
from them, and are at this time in the possession of my own officials, the 
latter have in no respect desired to show enmity or opposition towards the 
British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other Power desire enmity 
or strife ; but when any other Power, without cause or reason, shows animosity 
towards this Government, the matter is left in the hands of God, and to His 
will. The esteemed Kawab Gholam Hussein Khan, the bearer of this despatch, 
has, in accordance with written instructions received fi’om the British Govern- 
ment, asked for permission to retire, and it has been gi'anted, ’ 

* 25th October, 
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the receipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was to be tele- 
graphed to Lord Cranbrook for approval before despatch), and that 
meanwhile the massing of troops should be continued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points where the frontier would be 
crossed if war were declared. The Secretary of State went on to say : 
‘ There must be no mistake at to our show of power to enforce what 
we require ; this locus penitenticc should be allowed before hostile acts 
are committed against the Annr.’ 

These instructions were carried out, and on the 30th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Sher Ali, informing him that, unless his 
acceptance of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the 20tih November, he would be treated by the British Govern- 
ment as a declared enemy. 


CHAPTEB XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force ; though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major in my regiment, and save for a short experience 
on one occasion in Lushai, I had never had an opportunity of com- 
manding troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining the quahties of those who were to 
aid me in achieving it. To this end I lost no time in taking stock of 
the several officers and corps who were to be associated with me, some 
of whom were personally known to me, while others I had never met 
before ; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their qualifications 
and fitness for their several posts, I could not help feeling that they 
must be equally anxious as to my capability for command, and that 
the inspection must be of nearly as great moment to them as to me. 

The results of a very close investigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak points in my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety. 

I came to the conclusion that the force was not numerically strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it — in the first instance, the 
occupation of the Kmam valley and the expulsion of aU Afghan 
garrisons south of the Shutargardan Pass, and in the second, as opj)or- 
tunity might offer, the pushing my reconnaissances into the Khost 
vaUey, and, if military considerations would admit, the dislodging the 
Amir’s administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Government drawing supplies from it. Finally, I was directed 
to explore the roads leading to the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan was not less than 180 miles from Kohat, the 
garrison of which station would, on my departure, be reduced to a 
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minimum, and Bawal Pindi, the nearest place from which aid could 
be procm’ed, was 130 miles still further off, separated from Kohat by 
an execrable road and the swiftly-flo^ving river Indus, crossed by a 
precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taken into account also that 
the various Afridi tribes were w^atcliing their opportunity, and at the 
first favom-able moment, in common with the tribesmen nearer Kuram, 
they might be expected to take advantage of our wealmess and attack 
our convoys and the small posts which had necessarily to be estab- 
hshed along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomedan sepoys, of whom there were large 
numbers in four out of my six Native Infantry regiments, was also a 
cause of considerable anxiety; for I was aware that they were not 
altogether happy at the prospect of taking part in a war against their 
co-religionist, the Euler of Afghanistan, and that the muUas were 
abead}^ urging them to desert our cause. 

Purthermore, I discovered that my only British Infantry Eegiment, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 8th Foot, was sickly to a degree, and there- 
fore in an unser^dceable condition. It was largely composed of quite 
young, unacchmatized soldiers, pecuharly susceptible to fever — that 
terrible scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab' stations in the 
autumn of each year. I rode out to meet the battalion on its way into 
Kohat, and was horrified to see the long line of doolies and ambulance- 
carts by which it was accompanied. 

The inefficient state of the transport added to my anxieties. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties experienced in former camx)aigns from the 
same cause, the Government had neglected to take any steps for the 
organization of a proper transport ser^dce while we were at peace ; 
consequently, when everything should have been ready for a start, 
confusion reigned supreme in this all-important department. Large 
numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks arrived daily, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anyone who would supply them ; . but most of 
these animals were quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of a cam- 
paign, and with a totally inexperienced and quite insufficient . staff of 
officers to supervise them, it was evident that the majority must 
succumb at an early date. 

Hardly had I reahzed these shortcomings in the constitution and 
equi]pment of my column than I received inteUigence wMch led me to 
believe that the Afghans would hold the Peiwar Kotal (the pass leading 
into Afghanistan over the range of mountains bounding the Kuram 
valley) in great strength, and were determined to oppose our advance 
at this point. Under these chcumstances I felt myself justified in 
representiug to the powers at Simla that I considered the number of 
troops at my disposal inadequate for the task they were expected to 
perform, which representation resulted in the 23rd Pioneers, whose 
transfer to the Khyber column had been under consideration,, being 

23 
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left with me, and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, 
and the 28th Punjab Infantry, being sent to Kohat. Of these, how- 
ever, I was allowed to take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, 
half the battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry; and the last-named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for when we 
should arrive at Thai, om: furthest frontier post, it would have to be 
dropped, with a wing of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place. 

This small reioforcement was not given to me without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up then- 
minds that the Km-am column would meet vnth slight, if any, 
opposition, and that the chief stand would be made in the Khyber. 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Sir NeviUe 
Chamberlain, who was then acting as Military Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural strength of the 
Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to the transport, and endeavoured by aU 
the means I could think of to render it more efficient. A certain 
portion of it I placed in regimental charge ; I had the men instructed 
in loading and unloading, and I took great care that the animals were 
not overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, the Assistant- 
Adjutant- General, though new to the work, proved exceptionally good, 
and Captain Badcock, the chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett and Captain ‘Dick’ Kennedy, officers of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, whom I had myself selected, I could thoroughly 
depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky, Captain 
Pretyman of the B.A. being my A.D.C., and Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlaiu, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant- Colonel 
George Yilliers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Crderly officers. 

As political adviser I had with me an old friend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, who brought 
with him a lai-ge following of Native gentlemen connected with the 
frontier, by whom he thought our intercourse with the tribesmen 
would be assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout the campaign helped me materially. 

Knowing how important it was to secure the interest of the Chiefs 
and Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
influence in the Km-am valley, we lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them while we were at Kohat. They were fiiendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that the amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram was to be permanent, and on this important point I solicited 
definite instructions. I reported to the Commander-in- Chief that, 
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from all I had learnt, the advent of a British force would be welcomed 
by the people, provided they understood that it was the forerunner of 
annexation ; that in this case we should be regarded as deliverers, and 
all the resom’ces of the country would be placed at our disposal ; but 
if the people were led to beheve that the force would be withdrawn 
when our work was finished, and that they would be again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Kabul Government, we must expect 
no aid from them, as they would naturally dread the resentment of 
then Afghan rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that I could assure the people of Kuram 
that our occupation would be permanent; and my being enabled to 
make this promise was undoubtedly the explanation of the friendly 
reception we met with on entering the valley, and the cause of my 
receiving at the same time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the 
inhabitants of the Km’am valley), inquiring when we might be 
expected, as they were suffering greatly from the tyranny of the 
Afghan Government, and were anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
British. 


CHAPTEE XLYI. 

By the 15th November my column"^ (consisting of 1,345 British and 
3,990 Native soldiers, with 13 guns) was concentrated at Thai, and on 
the 20th — the limit of time given to the Amir — no reply having been 
vouchsafed to the Viceroy’s ultimatum, orders were issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.f 

* The details of the column are given in the Appendix, 

t On the 30th November a subordinate officer of the Kabul Government 
reached Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at Daka, and dehvered the follovdng letter 
from the Amir to the address of the Viceroy : 

‘Prom his Highness the Amir of Kabul to the Viceroy of India. 

‘ Kabul, 19th Novemlcr, 1878, 

‘Be it known to your Excellency that I have received, and read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter which your Excellency has sent, in reply 
to the letter I despatched by Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan. Vith regard to 
the expressions used by your Excellency in the beginning of your letter, 
referring to the friendly character of the Mission and the goodwill of the 
British Government, I leave it to your Excellency, whose visdom and justice 
are universally admitted, to decide whether any reliance can be placed upon 
goodwill, if it be evidenced by wnrds only. But if, on the other hand, good- 
will really consists of deeds and actions, then it has not been manifest^ by 
the various wishes that have been expressed, and the proposals that have 
been made by British officials during the last few years to officials of this God- 
granted Government — proposals which, from their nature, it was impossible 
for them to comply vdth. 

‘ One of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, the ill-starred wretch. 
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The Kuram vaUev, from 'which my force received its designation, is 
about 60 miles long, and from 3 to 10 miles 'wide. On every side rise 
high and magnificently-'wooded mountains, those on the north and east 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects 
the spm* which runs down from Sika Earn, the highest peak of the 


Mahomed Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed by the 
officials of the British Government to the British Agent then residing in 
Kabul. It was written in that letter that, “if the said Yakub Khan be 
released and set at liberiy, our friendship with the Afghan Government 'will 
be firmly cemented, but that otherwise it will noL’^ 

'There are several other grounds of complaint of similar nature, which 
contain no evidence of goodtviU, but which, on the contrary, were efiective in 
increasing the aversion and apprehension already entertained by the subjects 
of tliis God-granted Government. 

‘ With regard to my refusal to receive the British Iklission, your Excellency 
has stated that it would appear from my conduct that I was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility towards the British Government. 

* I assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the officials of this Goa- 
granted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not influenced by any 
hostile or inimical feelings towards the British Government, nor did" they 
intend that any insult or a&ont should be offered. But they were afraiS 
that the independence of this Government might be affected by the arrival 
of the Mission, and that the friendship which has now existed between the 
two Governments for several years might be annihilated. 

‘ A paragraph in your Excellency’s letter coiToborates the statement which 
they have made to this Government. The feelings of apprehension which 
were aroused in the minds of the people of Afghanistan by the mere announce- 
ment of the intention of the British Government to send a Mission to Kabul, 
before the ^lission itself had actually started or amved at Peshawar, have 
subsequently been fully justified by the statement in your Excellency’s letter, 
that I should be held responsible for any injury that might befaU the tribes 
who acted as guides to the Mission, and that I should be caked upon to pay 
compensation to them for any loss they might have sunered : and that if, at 
any time, these tribes should meet 'with kl- treatment at my hands, the British 
Government would at once take steps to protect them. 

‘Had these apprehensions proved groundless, and had the object of the 
Mission been really friendly, and no force or threats of 'riolence used, the 
Mission would, as a matter of course, have been akowed a free passage, as 
such Missions are customary and of fi’eauent occurrence between akied States. 
I am now siucerely stating my o'wn feelings when I say that this Govern- 
ment has maintained, and always '^ik maintain, the former friendship which 
existed between the "nvo Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostkitv 
and opposition towards the British Government. 

' It is also incumbent upon the officials of the British Government that, 
out of respect and consideration for the gi'eatness and eminence of their o-wn 
Government, they should not consent to inflict any injury unon their well- 
disposed neighbo'urS; and to impose the burden of grievous 'troubles upon the 
shoulders of their sincere friends. But, on the contrarv. thev should exert 
tliemselves to maintain the friendly feelings which have hitherto existed 
towards this God-gi'anted Government, in order that the relations beriteen 
the two Governments may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in 
accordance with tne custom of allied States, the Bri'tish Government should 
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Sufed Zoh range, upwards of 14,000 feet higli. This spur forms the 
boundary between Kuram and Afghanistan, and is crossed by the 
Peiwar Zotal. A river, which varies from 100 to 500 yards in width, 
flows through the valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed 
in 1878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the winter 
months the depth of the water nowhere exceeded three feet, except 
after heavy rain, and although the stream was rather swift, it could 
usually be forded with very little risk. The vaUey itself had a bleak 
and deserted appearance, save in the immediate %dcinity of the few and 
widely-scattered villages, aroimd which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force had been toned 
towards Kuram, consequently there was considerable excitement when 
at 3 a.m. on the 21st November the leading troops crossed the river 
into Afghan territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning we marched fifteen miles farther up the valley to Hazir Pir, 
where we halted for one day to improve the road (in some places im- 
practicable for guns and transport) and to allow of the rear part of the 
column closing up. As we proceeded on our way, the headmen from 
the different villages came out to welcome us, and on arriving at Hazh 
Pir we found a plentiful repast awaiting us sj^read imder the shade of 
some trees. Knives and forks were evidently considered unnecessary 
adjuncts by our entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid. 

On the 24th we marched to the Darwazai defile, and the next day 
proceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles fi*om Thai. We 
found the fort evacuated by the Afghans, who had left behind one 
6 -pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding the proffers of assistance I had received, I could get 
no reliable information as to the whereabouts of the enemy ; from one 
account I was led to believe that they were in fuU retreat, from another 
that they were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, I 
reconnoitred as far as the cantonment of Habib Kfia, fifteen miles 


desire to send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, -with 
a small escort, not exceeding tv^enty or thhty men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian hlission, this servant of God ‘will not oppose its 
progress. ’ 

It was ascertained that this messenger had come to Basawal on the 
22nd November, when, hearing of the capture of Ah Masjid by British 
troops, he immediately returned to Kabul. The Amir’s letter, though dated 
the 19th November, was believed to have been re-written at Kabifi after the 
news of the fall of Ali Masjid. The text of this letter was telegi’aphed to 
the Secretary of State on the 7th December ; in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed 
out that the letter evaded all the requirements specified in the Yiceroy’s 
ultimatum, and could not have been accepted even if it had reached him 
before the 20th November. 
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ahead, and there ascertained that the Afghan army, consisting (it was 
said) of 18,000 men and eleven guns, had left the place only a short 
time before, and was then moving into position on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Depot hospitals were formed at Knram, and all om' sm’plns stores and 
baggage were left there with the following garrison : Two guns of F/A, 
Boyal Horse Artillery, half of G/3, E.A., the squadron 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 12th Bengal Cavaby, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, besides all the sick and weakly men of the column. 

At 5 a.m. on the 28th the remainder of the force, with the exception 
of the troops who had been dropped at the several halting-places to keep 
open om’ line of communication, marched towards the Peiwar. 

The stars were still shining when we started, but it was very dark, 
and we were chilled to the bone by a breeze blowing straight off the 
snows of the Sufed Koh ; towards sunrise it died away, and was 
followed by oppressive heat and clouds of dust. Our progress was slow, 
for the banks of the numerous nullas which intersect the valleys had to 
be ramped before the guns and baggage could pass over them. 

On reaching Habib Xila, inteUigence was again brought that the 
Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and had abandoned then guns 
at the foot of the pass. I at once pushed a reconnaissance in force up 
the south-eastern slopes of the mountain under the command of Colonel 
Gordon,* of the 29th Punjab Infantry, who discovered that, so far from 
the enemy having abandoned then guns, they had taken up an 
extremely strong position on the pass, from which they fired on the 
reconnaissance party as it advanced, wounding one British, one Native 
officer t and nine men. 

As the Afghans seemed inclined to press Gordon, two guns were 
brought into action, and, to cover his retirement, I sent out the 5th 
Gm’khas, under Lieutenant- Colonel Fitz-Hugh, who skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought me back the valuable piece of information that no 
further advance in that dhection was possible, save, in single file — 
valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, the sacrifice of Hfe 

* Now General J. Gordon, C.B., Assistant Military Secretary, Horse 
Guards. 

f The Native officer was Subadar-Major Aziz Khan, a fine old soldier who 
had seen hard work vfith his regiment during the Mutiny, and in many a 
frontier expedition. He twice obtained the Order of Merit for bravery in the 
field, and for his marked gallantry on one occasion he had received a sword 
of honom’ and a khilat (a dress of honom- or other present bestowed as a 
mark of distinction). Aziz Khan was shot through the knee, and after a few 
days the wound became so bad the Doctors told him that, unless he submitted 
to amputation, or consented to take some stimulants in the shape of wine, he 
would die of mortification. Aziz Khan, who was a strict and orthodox 
Mahomedan, replied that, as both remedies were contrary to the precepts of 
the religion by which he had guided his life, he would accept death rather 
than disobey them. He died accordingly. 
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must have been enormous, even if the attack had proved successful, the 
possibility of which I still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arrived, the force prepared to bivouac ; but our 
position proving untenable, from being within range of the Afghan 
shells, we moved a mile to the rear. Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbom'ing heights, and the night passed without tother inter- 
ruption. 

We halted the two following days. Men and cattle were exhausted 
from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had to be brought up before 
we could advance further; besides, I required time to look about 
me before maldng up my mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most 
advantageously be attacked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position — a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected — on the summit of a mountain rising abruptly 
2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs jutting out like 
huge bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be brought to 
bear on the assailants. The mountain on the enemy’s right did not 
look much more promising for moving troops, and I could only hope 
that a way might be found on their left by which them flank could be 
turned. The country, however, in that direction was screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 

I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when I gazed at 
the apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, as 
I could disdern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
large number of guns. 

My Chief Engineer, Colonel Perkins,”^ made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opinion ; and he further ascertained 
that a deep ravine lay between the ground occupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy’s immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his front. 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster-General, 
Major Collett, with his assistant. Captain Carr, and a smaU escort, to 
the top of a hill, which lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to get a faMy good view of the surrounding country. 
Collett reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed hkely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by a route over what 
was known as the Spingawi Kotal, where it had been ascertained that 
some Afghan troops were posted. This was encouraging, but before I 
could finally decide on adopting this line of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself was held in great strength. Accordingly, early next 
morning, Collett was again despatched to make a closer recannaissance 
of the Spingawi approaches. 

* Kow General Sir .ffineas Perkins, K.C.B. 
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While all this was gomg on, I did everything I could think of to 
prevent what was in my mind being suspected by the enemy or, indeed, 
by my own troops. Each day more than once, accompanied by an 
imposing number of officers and a considerable escort, I climbed the 
lofty spur by which a direct attack would have to be covered, and 
everj^one in camp was made to believe that an attack in this direction 
was being prepared for. I was particularly careful to have this idea 
impressed on the Truds and the Afghan camel- drivers, by whom the 
enemy were pretty sure to be informed of what was going on ; and 
also on the Mahomedan sepoj-s, whom I suspected of being half- 
hearted. I confided my real plan to only three people, my two senior 
staff-officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.G., Pretyman, for I 
knew, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the way must be difficult and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy several hours ; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the march and divided, defeat if not anniliilation would be ine^dtable, 
for the surrounding tribes would be certain to join against us if once 
they believed us to be in difficulties. 

I had heard that the smallness of the column was being freely 
commented on and discussed ; indeed, people in Kuram did not care 
to disguise thefi belief that we were hastenmg to our destruction. 
Even the women taunted us. When they saw the little Gurkhas for 
the first time, they exclaimed : ‘ Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they can fight Afghan warriors ?’ . They little suspected that the 
brave sphits which animated those small forms made them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from 
om’selves, however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to be done. But done it must be. A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to om* difficulties, as the Afghans 
were daily being reinforced from Kabul, and we heard of still tether 
additions of both Artillery and Infantry being on then’ "way. 

Collett retaned soon after noon on the 30th ; he had done admkably 
and brought me most useful information, the result of which was that 
I determined ta adopt the Spingawi route. The nights were long, and 
I calculated that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowmg for unforeseen 
dela^' s, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy’s attention from 
the real point of attack. In addition to the reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Peiwar, batteries were marked 
out at points commanding the kotal, and a great display v/as made of 
the arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
had left at Kuram tiU the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason I had sent back to Habib Kila. Even with these 
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additions the total strength of the force in earop. including BriH-b 
officers, amounted to only B89 Europeans and Natives, vdth 

13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead the enemy were entirely successful, for 
the Afghans shelled the working parties in the baofcerlcs, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south side of the pass, shouinr 
distinctly that they were preparing for a front attack, while in our 
camp also it was generally believed that this was the movement v/liich 
would be carried out the next morning. 

When it became sufficiently dark to conceal our proceedings, all the 
commanding and staff officers assemhled in my tent, and I disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that success 
depended upon our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging o: 
them not even to whisper the word • Spingawi ' to each other. 

I had had sufficient time since I took over the cemmand to rest th.e 
capabilities of the officers and regiments upon whom I had to denenrL 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the vreeps in the manner, 
most likely to ensure success. 

For the turning movement I selected : 

4 guns F/A, E.H.A., 

The wing 72nd Highlanders, 

Ko 1 Mountain Battery (4 .guns}, ' 

2nd and 29tii Puniab IunLUtry,. 
oth Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers — 

Total strength 2,263 men wirh 5 guns ^ 
and I determined to command the attack myself, with Brimmer- 
General Thelwall as second in command. 

For the feint and for the defence cf cur camp I left under dre 
command of Brigadier- General Cchce : 

2 guns F A, 

3 guns Gf3, E 

, 2nd Battalion -Sth Foct..'^ 

12th Bengal Camiry; 

In all, a little more than IXCO men wieh u guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the 1st Decerheer, the lithe column fell in. 
in absolute silence, and began its hmardcus march. Tones were left 
standiug and camp-nres burning ; and sc noiselessly were orders carried 
out that om.' deprawore remrdned unsuspected even by those of our own 
people 'who 'were left in camp. 

The track (for there was no rosdh led for two miles due east, and 
then, turning sha.Yp to the north, entered a v>ide gorge and ran along 

* The strength ox" this batrhlion had now d'.vindled down to 34S men. 
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the bed of a mountain stream. The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the 
eastern side of the ravine, but made the darkness only the more dense 
in the shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which our path 
lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier debris. A bitterly cold 
wind rushed down the gorge, extremely trying to all, lightly clad as 
we were in anticipation of the climb before us. Onward and upwards 
we slowly toiled, stumbling over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water-channels^ splashing through icy streams, and halting fre- 
quently to allow the troops in the rear to close up. 

In spite of the danger incurred, I was obliged every now and then to 
strilce a match and look at my watch to see how the time was gomg. I 
had calculated that, by starting as early as ten o’clock, there would be 
an hour or two to spare for rest. The distance, however, proved rather 
greater than was expected and the road much rougher, but these facts 
were, to my mind, not sufficient to account for the slowness of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of the column, anxious to discover 
the true cause of the delay. 

I had chosen the 29th Punjab Infantry to lead the way, on account 
of the high reputation of Colonel John Cordon, who commanded it, 
and because of the excellent character the regiment had always borne ; 
but on overtaking it my suspicions were excited by the tmnecessarily 
straggling manner in which the men were marching, and to which I 
called Cordon’s attention. No sooner had I done so than a shot was 
fired from one of the Pathan companies, followed in a few seconds by 
another. The Sikh companies of the regiment immediately closed up, 
and Cordon’s Sikh orderly whispered in his ear that there was treachery 
amongst the Pathans. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety, for it was impossible to tell how 
far we were from the Spingawi Kotal, or whether the shots could be 
heard by the enemy ; it was equally impossible to discover by whom 
the shots had been fired without delaying the advance, and this I was 
loath to risk. So, grieved though I was to take any steps likely to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of the march by bringing one company of the 72nd 
Highlanders and the 5th Cm’khas to the front, and I warned Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bro-wnlow, in command of the 72nd, to keep a watch 
over the Pathans with his three remaining companies, for I felt that 
our enterprise had already been sufficiently imperiQed by the Pathans, 
and that hesitation would be culpable ; for, unless we could reach the 
kotal while our approach was still concealed by the darkness, the 
turning movement would in all probability end in disaster. 

On the Curkhas coming up, I told Major Fitz-Hugh, who com- 
manded them, that the moment he reached the foot of the kotal, he 
must front form company, fix bayonets, and charge up the slope with- 
out waiting for further orders. 
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Soon afterwards, and jnst as the first streak of dawn proclaimed the 
approach of day, the enemy became aware of om’ presence, and fired 
into ns, when instantly I heard Fitz-Hngh give the word to charge. 
Brownlow, at the head of liis Highlanders, dashed forward in support, 
and two guns of the Mountain battery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, Captain Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the smile of satisfied pride and pleasm’e with which 
he received the order. He was delighted, no doubt, that the oppor- 
tunity had arrived to prove what the battery — to perfect which he had 
spared neither time nor labom' — could do ; but it was the last time that' 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later he was shot dead. 

The Gurkhas, forgetting then fatigue, rapidly climbed the steep side 
of the mountain, and, swarming into the first entrenchment, quickly 
cleared it of the enemy ; then, guided by the flashes of the Afghan 
rifles, they pressed on, and, being joined by the leading company of the 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrenchment 200 yards 
higher up. Without a perceptible pause, the Highlanders and Gm?khas 
together rushed a thhd position, the most important of all, as it com- 
manded the head of the pass. 

The Spingawi Kotal was won; but we were surrounded by woods, 
which were crowded with Afghans, some 400 of whom made a dashing 
but ineffectual attempt to carry off their guns, left behind in the first 
scare of our sudden attack. These men were dressed so exactly lilie 
some of our own Native soldiers that they were not recognized until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they would doubt- 
less have succeeded in accomphshing thehpm’pose — as the Highlanders 
and Gm’khas were busy pursuing the fugitives — had not Galbraith, 
whom I had sent with an order to the front, liurriedly collected a 
certain number of stragglers and met the Afghans with such a 
mm’derous fire that they broke and fled, leaving seventy dead in a 
space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scene of the conflict, the advantages 
of a night attack became more apparent. The pass lay across the 
shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feet above the sea), and through a mag- 
nificent pine forest. Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed in wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without being in the 
least exposed themselves. Had we not been able to surprise the enemy 
before the day dawned, I doubt whether any of us could have reached 
the first entrenchment. As it was, the regiment holding it fled in such 
a hurry that a sheepskin coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition were left behind on the spot where each man had lain. 
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We bad gained our object so far, but we were still a considerable dis- 
tance from the body of the Afghan army on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions on the Spingawi 
Kotal was a murg^ or open grassy plateau, upon which I re-formed the 
troops who had carried the assault. The 2nd Punjab Infantry, the 
23rd Pioneers, and the battery of Eoyal Horse Artillery were still be- 
hind ; but as the guns were being transported on elephants, I knew the 
progress of tliis part of the force must be slow, and thinking it unwise 
to allow the Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I determined to 
push on mth the troops at hand. 

A field hospital was formed on the murg^ and placed under a guard, 
ammunition-pouches were re-filled, and off we started agaia, choosing 
as our route the left of two hog-backed, thickly-wooded heights run- 
ning almost longitudinally in the direction of the Peiwar Kotal, in the 
hope that from this route communication might be estabhshed with our 
camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon Captain Wynne, 
in charge of the signallmg, was able to inform Brigadier -General Cobbe 
of our progress, and convey to him the order to co-operate with me so 
far as his very limited numbers would permit. 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owing to the 
density of the forest, which prevented our seeing any distance, and 
made it difficult to keep the troops together. 

At the end of two hours we arrived at the edge of a deep hollow, on 
the further side of which, loO yards off, the enemy were strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us. 

Fancy my dismay at this critical moment on discovering that the 
Highlanders, Gmrkhas, and the Mountain battery, had not come up I 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, and I found myself alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry. 
Knowmg that the missing troops could not be far off, I hoped that 
thej^ would hear the firing, which was each moment becoming heavier; 
but some time passed, and there were no signs of their approach. I sent 
staff officer after staff officer to search for them, until one only re- 


mained, the Eev. J. W. Adams, who had begged to be allowed to 
accompany me as Aide-de-camp for this occasion, and him I also 
despatched in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an age, he returned to report that no trace could lie find 
of them ; so again I started him off in another dhection. Feeling the 
situation was becoming serious, and expecting that the Afghans, 
encom*aged by our inaction, would certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement ; but the attitude of the 29th 
was not encouraging. I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by their behariom’ wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
which the firing of the signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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wliicH Captain Charmer,* who was just then in command, stepped 
forward, and said he would answer for the Sikhs; but amongst the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Channer agreed with me 
that they did not intend to fight.' I therefore ordered Channer and his 
subaltern, Picot, to advance cautiously down the slope with the Sikhs 
of the regiment, following myself near enough to keep the party in 
sight. I had not gone far, however, before I found that, the enemy 
were much too strongly placed to be attacked successfully by so few 
men ; accordingly I recalled Channer, and we returned to the position 
at the top of the hill. 

My orderliest during this little episode displayed such touching 
devotion that it is with feelings of the most profound admiration and 
gratitude I call to mind their self-sacrificing courage. On this (as on 
many other occasions) they kept close round me, determined that no 
shot should reach me if they could prevent it ; and on my being hit in 
the hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round in the direction 
it came from, I beheld one of the Sikhs standing with his arms 
stretched out trying to screen me from the enemy, which he could 
easily do, for he was a grand specimen of a man, a head and shoulders 
taller than myself. 

To my great rehef, on my return to the edge of the hollow, Adams 
met me with the good tidings that he had found not only the lost troops, 
but the Native Infantry of the rear portion of the colunm, and had 
ascertained that the elephants with the guns were close at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy had been rein- 
forced, and, having discovered our numerical weakness, were becoming 
bolder ; they charged down the hiU, and were now trying to force their 
way up to our position, but our Mountain guns were quickly brought 
into action, and xmder their cover another attempt was made to drive 
the Afghans from their position. The 23rd Pioneers, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Currie, the two front companies led by Captain Ander- 
son, moved down the slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
wood at the bottom of the deU ; when they reappeared it was, to my 
great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow : they had 

* Now Major-General Channer, V.C., C.B. 

f I had six orderlies attached to me — two Sikhs, two Gurkhas, and two 
Pathans. The Sikhs and Gurkhas never left me for a day during the two 
years I was in Afghanistan. The Pathans behaved equally well, but they 
fell sick, and had to be changed more than once. Whenever I emerged from 
my tent, two or more of the orderlies appeared and kept close by me. They 
had always good information as to what was going on, and I could generally 
tell whether there was likely to be trouble or not by the number in attendance ; 
they put themselves on duty, and decided how many were required. One of 
the Gurkhas is since dead, but the other and the two Sikhs served with rue 
afterwards in Burma, and all tluee now hold the high position of Subadar in 
their respective regiments. 
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who had done good service by making a feint on the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder was of course 
the sole object of the Turis, but their co-operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell om: small numbers. . The enemy having 
I evacuated their stronghold and retreated by the Alikhel road, abandon- 

ing in their headlong flight guns, waggons, and baggage, were pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whose Cavalry had by this time come up. 

The Peiwar Kotal was not visible from the route we had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could make cut with the aid of 
my telescope a large body of Afghans moving towards the Shutargar- 
dan, which made me feel quite satisfied that the enemy’s position 
was in our possession. 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and as everyone 
was thoroughly tired out, having been hard at work since 10 p.m. the 
night before, with but little food, I thought it better to bivouac where 
we were, on the southern slope of the Sika Earn mountain. It was 
hardly a pleasant experience lying on the ground without even cloaks * 

at an elevation of 9,000 feet, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost; but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’s work, and with my mind at rest, I slept as 
soundly as I had ever done in the most luxurious quarters, and I think 
others did the same. At any rate, no one that I could hear of suffered 
from that night’s exposure. 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the kotal in an 
hour. 

The examination of the enemy’s position was very interesting. It I 

was of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence \ 

were most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of taking it by,. , g 

other than a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt ; it extended'- ■ - - A ‘i 
from the Spingawi to some commanding heights nearly a mile south of 
the Peiwar Kotal ; thus having a front of about four miles facing due : 

east. From right to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of mountains, clothed with dense pine-forests. Towards the 
eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended on the west by a 
succession of upland meadows to the valley of the Hariab ; it was 
crossed by only two roads, viz., the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals ; at a 
few other points there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the passage of troops. 

The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, commanded 
on each side by high pine-clad mountains. The approach to it from 
the Km'am valley was up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, commanded 
throughout its entire length from the adjacent heights, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of rocks and boulders. Every point of I 

the ascent was exposed to fire from both guns and rifles, securely placed 
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behind breastworks constructed of pine-logs and stones. At the top of 
the path was a narrow plateau, which was again commanded from 
the thickly-wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 500 
feet. 

The Afghan Commander had been quite confident of success, and 
was only waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp ; but these 
reinforcements did not arrive until the afternoon of the 1st December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention. He had under his 
command eight Begular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
guns ; while these numbers were augmented by hordes of neighbouring 
tribesmen, who were only too glad to respond to the cry of a jaliad 
against the infidel, firmly believing that as true believers then cause 
would be victorious. 

Our loss at the Peiwar was not great — 2 officers and 18 men killed, 
and 3 officers and 75 men wounded. The Afghans suffered much more 
severely, besides leaving in our possession all then guns, with quantities 
of ammunition and other warlil^e stores. 


CHAPTEB XLVII. 

Perceiving that finther pursuit of the enemy would be useless, I 
decided to halt a few days to admit of om’ overtaxed transport bringing 
up supplies and tents, and to arrange for the occupation of the Peiwar 
position during the winter months. But I considered that my work 
would be incomplete if we stopped short of the Shutargardan Pass. 
Moreover, it was very deshable that we should investigate this route, 
and, if possible, get into friendly communication with some of . the 
sections of the Grhilzai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory the 
first part of the road ran, now showed themselves to be as well disposed 
as the Turis ; they readily brought in supphes, and volunteered to 
labom' for us, and from the information obtained by the pohtical officers, 
the inhabitants of the Hariab valley seemed equally anxious to be 
friendly. The dislodgment of the Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had evidently had 
a salutary effect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquired from Colonel Gordon whether 
he had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
the night of the 2nd, and whether he did not think that the Pathan 
Native .officers ought to be able to point out the offenders, Gordon 
replied that he suspected the Jemadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culprits were, and that one soldier had confessed to firing the 
second shot ; moreover, he told me that eighteen Pathans had left the 
regiment during the fight. On receiving this unpleasant informatiorii 
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I assembled a Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedings 
ready for my consideration by the time I retoned from the Shutar- 
gardan. 

Having despatched the sick and wounded to Kuram and made aU 
necessary arrangements, I marched on the 6th December to Alikliel, 
twelve miles on the road to the Shutargardan. Before starting, I 
issued an order thanking the troops for the efforts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of commimicating to them at the 
same time a congratulatory message from the Queen.* 

We reached the foot of the Shutargardan on the 8th, and recon- 
noitred to the top of the pass the next morning. This point was 11,000 
feet above the sea, commanded a fine view of the Logar valley, and I 
discovered from it that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that place. 

We returned to Ahkhel on the 10th, and, as it was iraportant to 
retain control of this advanced post, I decided to leave Captain Eennick 
in political charge, a duty for which his nerve and determination of 
character eminently fitted him. Colonel Waterfield, as a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also with a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the pm’pose of establishing friendly 
relations with the neighbouring tribesmen. 

Prom AlDihel there were said to be two roads leading to .Kuram, 
besides the dif&cult path over the Pei war Kotal ; and as it was of great 
importance to gain a knowledge of an alternative line of communica- 
tion, in view of fm'ther trouble, I determined to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to-be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before by an Afghan Mountain battery. 
This route was described as practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were with me, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our being free from attack. 

I left Alikhel on the l2th December, taking with me No. 1 Mountain 
Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 5th Gurkhas, and the 23rd 
Pioneers. The route lay for four miles along the banks of the Hariab 
stream, a tributary of the Kuram river, through a vaUey which 
gradually narrowed into a thickly- wooded ravine, thi-ee miles long : 

* *Prom the Viceroy, Lahore, to General Roberts. 

' Qtli Decemher^ 1878, 

‘ I have much pleasure in communicatiag to you and the force under your 
command the following telegram just received from Her Majesty, and desire 
at the same time to add my warm congratulations on the success achieved. 
Message begins : “I have received the news of the decisive victory of General 
Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiers, with pride and 
satisfaction, though I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of life. Pray 
inquire after the wounded in my name. May we continue to receive good 
news.” 
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at the end of this ravine the road, turning sharply to the left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on which stood the hamlet of 
Sapari. The inhabitants turned out to welcome us, brmging supphes, 
and appearing so friendly that I settled to halt there for the night. I 
had been warned, however, by the malilcs of some of the villages we 
had passed through in the mornmg, that we should j)i‘obably be 
attached on the march the next day, and that a defile which lay at the 
other side of a mountain over which we had to cross would be par- 
ticularly dangerous to us. I determined, therefore, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass over this mountam, and to start the 
baggage off long before daybreak, so that it should be out of the way 
of the mam body, which would also have to march at an early hour m 
order to reach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to collect. 

This could have been accomplished without difficulty, but for the 
machinations of om’ false friends in the vrQage, who dhected on to the 
precipitous path we had to ascend a stream of water which soon 
turned into a sheet of ice, and when I arrived on the spot I found the 
road blocked by fallen animals vainly struggliug to regain their footing. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before the last 
camel had got over the pass. 

The descent on the other side was scarcel^^ less difficult, though free 
from ice. We dropped 3,000 feet in the first two miles, down a way 
which can only be described as a ruined staircase, with the steps miss- 
mg at intervals, ending in the defile against the dangers of which we 
had been warned. This defile was certainly a nasty place to be caught' 
in, being five miles long, and so narrow that the camels’ loads struck 
against the rocks on either side ; and it was impossible to move fiank- 
ing parties along the cliff’s above, as they were intersected by wide 
chasms running back for long distances. 

It was important to secure the exit from this gorge without delay, 
and for this purpose I pushed on fom’ companies of the 23rd Pioneers, 
and in support, when the ravine began to widen out a little, I hmuied 
on the Highlanders and the Mountain battery, lea'^dng the Gm'khas to 
protect the baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The Pioneers, 
by occupying commanding positions on either side of the opening, 
eff’ectually checkmated several large bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whose leaders now declared 
they had only come to help us ! Later on we discovered still more 
formidable gathermgs, which doubtless would have all combined to 
attack us, had they been in time to catch us in the ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed and much harassed by the 
enemy; but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gm’khas, and so successful were they in safe-guarding the baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at the first shot, leaving 
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the soldiers to lead the animals as well as defend them, not a single 
article fell into the hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost three 
men killed, and Captain Powell and eleven men wounded. . Captain 
Goad, of the Transport Department, was also badly hurt.* 

On Goad being knocked over, Sergeant Greer, of the 72nd High- 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and having placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turned their attention to the enemy. 
They were only fom' against large numbers, but by their cool and 
steady use of. the Martini-Henry rifle, which had shortly before -been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded in carrying the 
wounded officer away, 

.1 had observed in the advance on the Pei war Hotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for promotion. His distinguished conduct in rescuing and defending 
'Goad confirmed me in my opinion, and I accordingly recommended 
him for a commission, which, to my great gratification. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night we halted at the village of Heria ; thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and recover from the last 
hard march, I rode on to Km’am, where there was much to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khost and the exploration of 
that valley formed, it will be remembered, part of the programme 
given to me to carry through, and it was very desirable that this service 
should be completed before the winter rains set in. Peace and order 
now reigned in Upper Km:am and in the neighbourhood of the Peiwar ; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of the valley 
and in Khost, our line of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were continually threatened, outposts fired into, and 
telegraph-wires cut. The smallness of my force made it difficult for 
me to deal with these troubles, so I applied to the Commander-in- Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me at Kuram. At the 
same time I moved up No. 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sending the 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 
28th at Thai. 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport. Ai’rangements had 
to be made for sending the sick and wounded, as well as the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight of the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
effect on the tribes in our rear) ; but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on animals 
in bad condition at the outset. Mules and camels died daily, reducing 
om’ all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with consider- 
able difficulty the convoy was at last despatched. 

* Both officers died of their wounds soon afterwards. 
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From the first I foresaw that want of transport would be onr greatest 
difficulty, and so it proved ; very few supplies could be obtained in the 
vicinity of . Kuram ; the troops at Kohat had been drawing on the 
adjacent districts ever since October, so that the purchasing agents had 
every day to go further away to procure .necessaries, and consequently 
an increased number of animals were requhed for their conveyance. 
My Commissary- General reported to me that only a few days’ pro- 
visions for the troops remained in hand, and that it was impossible to 
lay in any reserve unless more transport could be ]pi’ovided. About 
this reserve I was very anxious, for the roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from the rising of the rivers after the heavy 
rain to be expected about Christmas. Contractors were despatched to 
all parts of the country to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern- 
ment that pack-bullocks should be bought at Mirzapm', and railed up 
country, which suggestion being acted upon, the danger of the troops, 
having to go hungry was warded/ off . 

The treacherous soldiers of theV29th Punjab Infantry had now to be 
dealt with — a necessary, but most unpleasant, duty. A perusal of the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry satisfied me that the two men who 
discharged their rifles during the night-march, the Jemadar of their 
company who failed to report their criminal action, and the eighteen 
who deserted their colom^s during the engagement, should all be tried 
by Court-Martial. 

The prisoners were foimd guilty. The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and the one who discharged the second to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour ; the court, recognizing a possi- 
bihty that the latter, being a young soldier, might have loaded and 
fired without intending treachery, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varying from ten years to one year. 

It was with deep regret that I confirmed these several sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent example should be made. Treachery 
was altogether too grave a crime to be lightly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly as the deserters invariably carried away with them their 
rifles and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there was not a 
single desertion subsequent to the Court-Martial for more than a year, 
although during that time the Mahomedan portion of my force were 
severely tried by appeals from their co-rehgionists. 

On Christmas Eve authentic intelligence was brought to me that, 
on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan army, Sher Ali, wdth the 
members of the Eussian Mission then at Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub KEan, had been released from prison, and had 
assumed the reins of Government, 
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About this time, also, Sir Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
received a letter* from the Amu:, in which he announced his intention 
of proceeding to St. Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar and 
obtain the aid of Eussia. 

Sher Ah’s disappearance and Yakub Khan’s assumption of authority 
suggested new possibilities to the Viceroy, who at once instructed 
Major Oavagnari, the political officer with the Khyber column, to 
communicate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quarrel was mth Sher Ali alone, that he might rest assured of 
the friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostihties would 
not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Ktuam, I invited all the Turis and Jajis who 
had afforded us assistance to meet me in durbar that they might be 
suitably rewarded. A goodly number responded to the invitation, and 
were told, in accordance with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under British pro- 
tection ; that no Amir of Afghanistan should ever again be permitted 
to tyrannize over them; that while they would be expected to live 
peaceably, neither then religion nor their customs would be interfered 
with ; that roads would be made and markets established, and that 
whatever supphes they could provide for the use of the troops would be 
hberally paid for. 

* ‘Fkom Amir Sher Ali Khan to the Officers of the British 

Government. 

* Be it known to the officers of the British Government that this suppliant 
before God never supposed, nor wished, that the matters [in dispute] beWeen 
you and myself should come to this issue [literally, '‘should come out from 
the curtain ^’], or that the veil of friendship and amity, which has for many 
years been upheld between two neighbours and adjoining States, should, 
without any cause, be thus dranm aside. 

‘ And since you have begun the quarrel and hostilities, and have advanced 
on Afghan territory, this supidiant before God, with the unanimous consent 
and advice of all the nobles, grandees, and of the army in Afghanistan, 
having abandoned his troops, his realm, and all the possessions of his crown, 
has departed vdth expedition, accompanied by a few attendants, to St. Peters- 
burg, the capital of the Czar of Eussia, where, before a congress, the whole 
history of the transactions between myself and yourselves will be submitted to 
all the Powers [of Europe], If you have anything in dispute with me regarding 
State affairs in Afglianistan, you should institute and establish your case at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain wffiat you desire, so that the questions 
in dispute between us may be made known and clear to all the Powers. 
And surely the side of right -will not be overlooked. If your intentions are 
otherwise, and you entertain hostile and vindictive feelings towards the people 
of Afghanistan, God alone is their Protector and real Preserver. Upon the 
course of action hete above stated this suppliant before God has resolved 
and decided^’ 
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After this I started for Khost, accompanied by Colonel Waterfield, 
the pohtical officer. 

The column I took with me consisted of the squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wing of the oth Punjab 
Gavah'y, the 21st and 2Sth Punjab Infantry, and Nos. 1 apd 2 
Mountain Batteries. The corps were so weak that theu total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to some three '^ullages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, on the Oth January, 1879. 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, met 
me and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should be guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as he might desue. 

About half a mile ffiom the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rode on with the Governor, who 
invited me with my staff into his house. Mffiile tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akram Khan by name) warned me that we 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to prevent it, having 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not duectly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble ; 
but he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tribesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
districts, attracted by the smallness of the force, which they believed 
‘ had been dehvered into their hands.’ 

This intelligence showed me I must be prepared for a scrimmage, so 
I ordered the camp to be pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport animals and impedimenta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles. Cavahy patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no pm’pose : the enemy were invisible, and the 
patrols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceable- 
looking husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed ofif quietly, but when advancing da^^ made them 
visible, multitudes of tribesmen were descried collecting on the slopes 
of the neighbouring hills. Some friendly Natives were sent to ascertain 
then- intentions, followed by a Cavahy reconnoitring party, when 
suddenly a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest village to procm’e fodder for theh animals, came rusliing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declaring that the 
enemy seemed to rise as if by magic out of the ground, and that several 
thousands were aheady in the ^ullage. No doubt some of these were 
* the peaceable-looking husbandmen ’ the patrols had encountered the 
previous day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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safety of the reconnoitring party, whicn appeared to be in danger of 
being cut off, but for that of the whole force ; such a mere handful as 
we were compared to the numbers arrayed against us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. Accordingly, I ordered all 
the available Cavah’y (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 155 of the 
5th Punjab Cavaby), under Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the recon- 
noitring party in case of their being so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Swinley’s Mountain battery, with six companies of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* to move out in support. 
Colonel Drew I left in charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
21st Pmajab Infantry, and a Mountain battery. I myself joined Gough, 
who, by dismounted fire and several bold charges, notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded in driving the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swinley’s weU-dbected fire eventually forced 
them to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now heard in the direction of our camp, and I 
hurried back, taking with me a troop of the 5th Punjab Cavaby. I 
found that during my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides ; 
he had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still hovering about at no great distance, and I thought 
it advisable to clear them away by moving out against them with all 
the troops at my disposal. As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity ; the 5th Punjab Cavaby, however, got in amongst 
some of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 head of 
cattle, some sheep, and a large quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished to 
prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely increased 
numbers ; so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, in 
which they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
been murdered. 

The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took place, resulting 
in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen or guarded against, and 
for which, however lamentable, no one was to blame. The headmen 
of the particular Wazbi tribe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned dm’ing the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set bee; 
but there was not quite enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was required for the ransom of the remainder. Soon 
after dark, however, some of the enemyf were discovered creeping up 
the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sb John Hudson, K.C.B., who died as 
Commander-in- Chief of the Bombay Army. 

t Ho doubt friends of the prisoners, who had come to help them to escape. 
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men were detained under a guard ; the nearest sentry instantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, thinlcing that another 
attack on the camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners all jumped to their feet, and calling to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the rifles belonging to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer in command (a Pathan like themselves) told 
them that if they persisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. 

His words had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
he gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were killed and thirteen 
wounded. It was a most regrettable affaff, but a Court of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue severity. The wounded 
were, of com’se, taken to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors.* 

The remainder of our sojornm in Khost was not marked by any 
incident of particular interest. We marched to the end of the vaUey, 
and made a careful survey of it and of the surrounding hiUs. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration therefrom. To my 
great chagrin, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
give effect to these instructions as I could have wished. To have ; 
remained in Kliost under the circumstances would have been to court ) 

disaster; the numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it ♦ 

would have been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, of 
great importance, if practicable, to retain some control over the i 
vaUey, a pecuharly productive district, which, if left alone by us, I | 
feared would become a centre of dangerous intrigue against any 1 
settled government in Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how 
placing Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would \ 
answer, and I selected for the jposition Shahzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai j 
gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni Mahomedan in religion, who, I / 
thought, would be Q>2^ersona grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties with 
the chief malilis of Khost, would be more likely to hold his own than 
anyone else I could place there. This svas, however, a mere experi- 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful ; but it was the only way in which I could attempt to carry i 

out the orders of Government, my hands being so completely tied by 

* This occurrence was made great capital of by the anti-war party at home. 

A member of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ‘ some 1 

ninety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes ’ ; j 

that ‘ on their making some attempt to escape tliey were set upon, and many 
of them slaughtered in their bonds ’ ; and that ‘ the dead, the living, the | 

^^d the wounded v/ere left, tied together, and lying in one confused f 

mass of bodies J i 
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panc% of troops, I had no fear for the Shahzada’s personal safety, ! 

and I felt that, if in the end I should be obliged to abandon Zhost 1 

altogether for the present, it could later, if necessary, be easily I 

re-occupied with a somewhat larger force. | 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I held a durbar, which .ij 

was numerously attended, and addressed the people of Khost in much || 

the same way I had spoken to the Turis in Kuram, expressing a hope li 

that they would support the Shahzada’s authority until a more | 

permanent form of government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Khost and made one march; the next 
day I halted, so as to be near the Shahzada in case of need. The 
intelligence brought to me that evening satisfied me that my experi- 
ment would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 1 

spare) to support the newly- established authority at first starting off, 
we could not hope to maintain any hold over the country ; for though i 

the Khostwals themselves were perfectly content with the arrange- 
ments I had made, they could not resist the tribesmen, who directly ii 

our backs were turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I |; 

decided to bring the Shahzada away while I could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morning with 1,000 men ‘j 

(Cavaby and Infantr^^) and four Mountain guns. We fomid Sultan j | 

Jan in anything but a happy frame of mind, and quite ready to come 1 : 

away. So having formally made the place over to the maliks, we \\ 

started on our return journey. As we departed, a collection of our 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) who had been watching the proceedings 
took the opportunity to attack us ; but two weak squadrons of Cavah'j’-, j! 

skilfully handled by Hugh Gough, kept them in check, and we reached i; 

camp without further molestation. i 

The next day, the last of January, we returned to Hazir Pir in 
Kuram. There I received a visit from Sirdar Wall Mahomed Khan, 
brother of Sher Ali, who was accompanied by several leading men of i 

the Logar valley, some of whom were of great assistance to me a few 
months later. Wall Mahomed was a man of about fifty years of age ; 
he had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 1 

majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and was 
evidently wanting in character. He told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the vengeance of his nephew, Yakub Khan, who i 

attributed his long imprisonment by his father to the Sirdar’s | 

influence. Sir Samuel Browne and Major Gavagnari, on the Kliyber ] 

line, were conducting all political negotiations with the Afghans, so I 
passed Wali Mahomed Khan on to them. f; 

During the month of February my time was chiefly employed in j| 

inspecting the roads and the defensive posts which my talented and in- I 

defatigable Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange- | 

ments for housing the troops, and looking after the transport animals 1 
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and Commissariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessar^^, for the people were quietly settling down under British rule. 
Convoys were no longer molested nor telegraph wires cut ; but I had 
one rather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the repre- 
sentative of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must have been somewhat 
shaken by the few and very distant shots fired at us on the 28th No- 
vember. These telegrams being in many instances absolutely incorrect 
and of the most alarming nature, were of course not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth ; but 
one, evidently altered and added to after I had cormtersighed it, was 
brought to me by the telegraph master. I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to having made the alterations, not apparently realizing 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised that he 
would never do such a thing again. Tliis promise was not kept ; tele- 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despat^, and 
which were most misleading to the British pubhc. Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and w^hich I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived in Furam, were most subver- 
sive of the truth. It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have all details of the 
campaign made public. I considered it due to the people of Great 
Britain that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for giving the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was m the field, and I took special pains from the first 
to treat the Correspondents with confidence, and give them such infor- 
mation as it was in my power to afford. All I requued from them in 
return was that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recording of facts, 
and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint himself with the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always have to consider before deciding on 
any line of action. 

What to my mind was so reprehensible in this Correspondent’s con- 
duct was the publication, in time of war, and consequent excitement 
and anxiety at home, of incorrect and sensational statements, founded 
on information derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the- 
recognized authority, the result of which could only be to keep the 
public in a state of apprehension regarding the force in the field, and, 
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what is even more to be deprecated, to weaken the confidence of the 
troops in their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my action 
in the matter met with the fullest approval of the Viceroy. 

^ About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Continent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mutiny days. The 
Contingent consisted of 868 Cavah'y, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, 
which were placed in position along the line of communication, and 
proved of great use in relieving the Eegular army of escort duty. The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bakshi Ganda Sing, 
Commander-in- Chief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsome,’ 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I ha-ve ever since been on terms of 
friendly intercourse. 

Towards the end of Pebruai-y I paid a visit to Kohat, where my wife 
met me; we spent a week together, and I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
which had been sent up to be in readiness to join my column in the 
event of an advance on Kabul becoming necessary. 


CHAPTEB XLYIII. 

I WAS informed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the beginning of 
March that, unless satisfactory arrangements could soon be come to 
with Yakub Khan, an onward move would have to be made. Accord- 
ingly I now set about preparing for such a contingency. 

Sher Ali had died in Afghan Tm’kestan on the 21st February, and, m 
communicating the event to the Viceroy, Yakub Khan wrote that he 
was anxious matters might be so arranged that ‘ the friendship of this 
God- granted State with the illustrious British Government may remain 
constant and firm.’ 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lytton was prepared to 
enter into negotiations for the conclusion of peace, and for the restora- 
tion of a friendly alliance between the two Governments, provided that 
!ffis Highness renounced aU claim to authority over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting the territory 
directly connected with the main routes leading to India ; that the dis- 
trict of Kuram from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, and the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi, should remain imder the control of the 
British Government ; that the foreign relations of Afghanistan should 
be conducted in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government ; and that British- officers should be accredited to the 
Kabul Government, and permitted to reside at such places as might 
hereafter be decided upon. 
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Yakub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. He agreed to 
British officers being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference in 
State affairs; but he declined to renounce his authority over the 
Khyber and Michni Passes and the tribes in their vicinity, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection. 

The Viceroy now determined to try what a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnari could effect towards a settlement of 
these vexed questions, so in answering the Amir Cavagnari was 
dhected to convey a hint that an invitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productive of good results, and to iDoint out that the places 
we desired to occupy were looked upon as essential to the permanent 
security of the Indian frontier. The Amh replied, expressing his 
readiness to receive Cavagnari in his capital, and lajmg stress on his 
determination to regulate his future conduct in strict conformity with 
his professions of loyalty, but begged that he might not be called upon 
to cede any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 29th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Khagianis, a tribe which had . 
been giving much trouble, was intercepted and brought to Cavagnari ; \ 

in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them to have no ;; 
fear of the infidels, against whom he was about to launch an irresistible ‘,1 
force of troops and Gliazis, and wound up as follows *. ‘ By the favour 
of God, and in accordance with the verse “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the fire of heU for 
evermore. Therefore kill them to the extent of your ability.’ A 
curious commentary this on the Amir’s protestation of loyalty. 

• Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided not to break 
ofi) negotiations, and Yakub Ehan was informed by Cavagnari that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lytton him- 
self wrote to the Amir, telling him that, as he was willing to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to visit Kabul, and com- 
municate unreservedly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States. 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had come for 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently driven into them to comunce them of om^ strength and 
ability to punish breach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a lasting 
one, and would only end in worse trouble in the near future. The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people; they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation 
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of our army in the Kliurd Kabul and Jagdalak Passes in 1842, and 
believed themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fought; though Ah Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a small force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near Jalalabad, and a 
successful Cavahy skhmish had occurred near Kandahar, the iighans 
had nowhere suffered serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if 
the fighting men in distant villages, and in and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Ballih, and other places, still considered themselves undefeated 
and capable of defying us. They and then leaders had to depend for 
information as to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those who 
had fought against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of what had 
occurred. On many occasions I had been aroused, in listening to 
Afghan conversation, to find that, while they appeared thoroughly 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know nothing, or had no recollection, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, or of Pollock’s victorious march through the 
Khyber Pass and the destruction b^^ him of the chief bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas' about the negotiations being premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley Lord Lytton’s Private Secretary, who 
paid me a visit in Kuram at this time, and had been a constant 
correspondent of mine from the commencement of the war. Colley, 
however, explained to me that, right or wong, the Viceroy had no 
option in the matter ; that there was the strongest feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war ; and that, unless the new Amir 
proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. He expressed himself 
sanguine that the terms of the treaty which Cavagnari hoped to 
conclude with Yakub Elhan wo?jld give us an improved ffontier, and 
a permanent paramount influence at Kabul, the two points about which 


he . said the Viceroy was most anxious, and to which he assigned the 
first place in his political programme. Lord Lytton foresaw that, 
whatever might be the future policy of the two Emnpean Powers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Britain and Eussia in 
Asia was only a matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
conterminous line, whenever it might be reached, should be of our 


choosing, and not one depending on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on the demands of Eussia. 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), who was the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagnari’s letters to the Amh, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan officials who had accompanied Sher Ali in 
his flight returned to that place from Turkestan. Counsel was held 
with these men as to the manner of receiving the British Mission ; but 
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tLere was an inSnential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly ad'xised to abandon the English alliance and Irnst to 
Enssia. Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed for the saiety 
of the Mission, and being apprehensive that Yakub idian would not 
have the newer to protect its members from insult, he suggested to the 
A that he should visit our camp instead of the British Mission 
coming to Eabul, a suggestion winch was ultimately adopted, the 
Yiceroy considering that it was innnitely the best arrangement that 
could be made. 

On the Sth May the AtiYt arrived in Sir Samuel Browne's camp at 
Gandaniak, thirty miles on the Kabul side of *J alalabad, and on the 
‘26th, owing to the tact and diplomatic skill of Eouis Cava,gnari, the 
Treaty of G-andamak was signed, and so ended the hrst phase of the 
second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to the cession 
of territory considered necessary by us, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign policy in accordance with the advice of the British Govern- 
ment ; while, on our side, we promised to support him against ext-emal 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul that the Amir should 
in like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent t>o the '\'ieeregal 
Court ; that British agents with sumcient escorts should be at liberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both countries, 
it w-as considered necessary by the British Government; that there 
should be no hindrance to British subjects trading peaceably within 
the Amiris dominions : that traders should he protected, the transit of 
merchandise facilitated, and roads kept in good order ; that a line of 
telegraph should be constructed from India- to Kabul, at the expense of 
the British, but under the protection of the Afghan Government : and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir 
and his successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 


withdraw on the 1st Septemher, the earliest dat.e at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolan Pass. I was told to stay where 
I was, as Kuram, by the treaty conditions, was to remain under our 
control and be administered by the British Government, 


On the 24th May 1 held a parade in honour of the Queen's birthday, 
at which 6.450 omcers and men were present.t They were thoroughly 

expressly seKcted by Yakub Khan as the place where he 

, T ^t this parade I had the great pleasure of decoraung Captain Cook with 
Cross, and Snbadar Kagoh-ir Kagaikoh, Jemadar Pursoo Khatii, 
itive A»octor Sankar Bass, and hve lifemen of the 5th Gnrkhas, with the 
der of Merit, for their gallant condnet in the attack on the Sningawi Kotal, 
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fit and workmanlike, and being anxioiis tliat the tribesmen should see i 

what grand soldiers I had at hand should an advance be necessary, I 
invited all the neighboming clans to witness the display. The Afghans . i 

were seated in picturesque groups round the. flag-staff, when suddenly, 
as the first round of the feu-de-joio was fired, they started to their feet, 
thinking that treachery was intended, and that they were caught in a j 

trap : they took to their heels, and we had considerable difficulty in j 

bringing them back, and in making them understand that the firing 
which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign of rejoictug. on ! 

that auspicious anniversary. By degrees they became assured that I 

there was no thought of taking an unfair advantage of them, and at j 

the conclusion of the ceremony they were made happy by a present of j 

sheep. In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. The j 

matchlock men could not hold thetr own against om’ good shots armed i 

with Martioi-Hem’y rifles, a fact which evidently greatly impressed the i 

tribesmen, some of whom then and there came forward and promised i 

that if I should be required to.advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. i 

I took advantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, conse- | 

quent on the ratification of the treaty, to enlarge om* geographical j 

knowledge of the passes which lead from Xmram towards Kabul, and I 

the iudependent territories in the neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of | 

the tribesmen in these explorations, which they appeared to look upon j 

as the result of a wish to make ourselves acquainted with the country 
assigned to us by the treaty, and having, to use their own expression, ji 

lifted for us the ])uo'd<ilh (cmrtain) of their country, they became most i 

friendly, and took a cm*ious pleasm*e in pohitmg out to us the poiuts of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had we been advancing ■ 

as enemies. I 

Towards the end of June I heard from Lord Lytton that he wished | 

me to be one of the military members of a Commission of Inquiry into | 

army expenditm'e and organization which was about to be convened at ■ 

Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram. The I 

people of the valley had by this time settled down so contentedly, and i 

the tribesmen showed themselves so peacefully disposed, that I thought I 

I could safely leave my post for a time, before retm'ning to take up my ; 

abode in the neighbom*hood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
my appointment as Krontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of the authorities in England. 


and during the passage of the Mangior defile. It was a happy circuniSLance 
that Major Galbraith, who owed his life to Captain Cook’s -intrepidity, and 
Major Litz-Hugh, whose life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Pursoo 
Khatri, should both have been present on the parade. 
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Meanwhile, however, some temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the admhiistration of Kuram, and I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pointing out my views upon the subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with these wild people by personal 
influence, and how ready they were to submit to my decisions when 
disputes arose amongst them — decisions at times literally given from 
the saddle — I was very adverse to their being handed over to some 
official who, from his training, would not be able to understand dealing 
out the rough-and-ready justice which alone was suited to these lawless 
beings, and who could not imagine any question being properly settled 
without its having undergone the tedious process of passing through the 
law courts. Such a rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide theu quarrels at the point of the sword — a people to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and must be distasteful, until 
they had had time to realize their beneficial eflects. Profitable employ- 
ment and judicious management would in time, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful subjects. Friendly intercom’se had abeady done much 
towards this end, and tribes who for generations had been at feud with 
each other now met, when visiting om’ camp, on common ground, 
without (much I think to their own astonishment) wantiug to cut each 
other’s throats. What was further required, I conceived, was the 
opening up of the country by means of roads, which would facihtate 
intercommunicatioi^ and give remunerative emplo3^ment to thousands 
who had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed. 

In answering my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed me that the 
future of Kuram would be settled when I reached Simla, whither I was 
to proceed so soon as I had seen the British Mission across the frontier. 

On the 16th July Major Cavagnari, who had been selected as ‘the 
Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,’ 
arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. William Jenkins, C.I.E., of 
the Civil Service, and Lieutenant Hamilton, V.C,, Surgeon-Major 
Kelly, 25 Cavaby and 50 Infantry of the Guides Corps. I, with some 
fifty officers who were anxious to do honour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnari to within five miles 
of the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, where we encamped, and m}^ 
staff and I dined that evening with the Mission. After dinner I was 
asked to propose the health of Cavagnari and those with him, but 
somehow I did not feel equal to the task ; I was so thoroughly de- 
pressed, and my mind was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of these fine fellows, that I could not utter a word. Lilce 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quicldy, before, 
in fact, we had instilled that awe of us mto the Afghan nation which 
would have been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
Mission. Had we shown our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated the terms of 
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the treaty, there would have been some assurance for itsbemg adhered 
to ; as it was, I could not help feeling there was none, and that the 
chances were against the Mission ever coming back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing my forebodings ; he 
and his companions were in the best of spirits; he spoke most hopefully 
of the future, and talked of a tour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan. 
Other matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, and before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs, Cavagnari should 
either join him in Kabul the following spring, or come and stay with 
my wife and me in Kuram; where I had already laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifully situated village of Shalufzan. 

Early next morning the Sirdar, who had been deputed by the Amir 
to receive the Mission, came into camp, and soon we all started for the 
top of the pass. We had gone about a mile, when we were joined by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, 
with the exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the discarded 
helmets of the old Bengal Horse Artillery. They were mounted on 
small, useful-looking horses, and were armed with smooth-bore car- 
bines and tulwars (Native swords). 

As we ascended, curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, 
which I should not have noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, as 
she would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we were received in a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and we v^eve afterwards con- 
ducted to the top of the mountain, where carpets were spread and 
more tea passed round, while we gazed on the fine view of the Logar 
valley which stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of dinner, 
served in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the ground. Every- 
thing was done most lavishly and gracefully, and nothing was omitted 
that was calculated to do us honom*. Nevertheless, I could not feel 
happy as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as I 
wished Cavagnari good-bye. "When we had proceeded a few yards 
in our different chrections, we both turned’ round, retraced om’ steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ever. 

I did not delay at Kuram ; there was nothing to keep me there, and 
the prospect of getting back to my belongings and to civilization, now 
that all active work was at an end, was too alluring to be withstood. 
My wife met me at the foot of the Hills, and we drove up to Simla 
together. I was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing that I had been made a 
K.C.B., and that I had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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OHAPTEE XLIX. 

My wife and I thought and talked much over our new_ life on the 
frontier, to which we both looked forward with great mterest and 
pleasur; but, before entering upon it, we settled to go home f or a W 
to place our boy at school and see our friends, and we were aiian^g 
our plans accordingly, when suddenly our ‘castles m the an were 

* Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
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dashed to the ground by a ruthless blow from the hand of Fate, and 
the whole of India, the whole of the civilized world, was struck with 
giief, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the massacre at 
Kabul of Cavagnari and his gallant companions. 

Throughout the month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
came from Cavagnari (now a Lieutenant-Colonel and a K.C.B.) to the 
Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, in which he always 
expressed himself in such a manner as to lead to the belief that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself quite secm*e ; 
and in his very last letter, dated the 30th August, received after his 
death, he wrote : ‘ I personally beheve that Yakub Khan will turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that we shall be able to keep him to his 
engagements/ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
September, concluded with the words, ‘ All well.’ Cavagnari mentioned 
in one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were inclined to be 
mutinous, and ha another that a dispute had arisen in the bazaar 
between them and the men of the British escort, but at the same time 
he expressed his confidence in the Amir’s abhity and determination to 
maintain order; I could not, however, help being anxious about 
Cavagnari, or divest myself of the feeling that he might be over- 
estimating Yakub Khan’s power, even if His Highness had the will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 5th September, 

I was awakened by my wife telling me that a telegraph man had been 
wandering round the house and caUing for some time, but that no one 
had answered him.* I got up, went downstairs, and, taking the 
telegram from the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and 
opened it ; it proved to be from Captain Conolly, Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated the 4th September. The contents told me that my If 

worst fears — ^fears I had hardly acknowledged to myself— had been jj 

only too fully reafized. The telegram ran: Ij? 

‘One Jelaladin Ghilzai, who says he is in Sir Louis Cavagnari’s secret 
service, has arrived in hot haste from Kabul, and solemnly states that yester- i 

day morning the Residency was attacked by three regiments who had mutinied j 

for their pay, they having guns, and being joined by a portion of six other j 

regiments. The Embassy and escort were defending themselves when he left p 

about noon yesterday. I hope to receive further news.’ [ 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife calling ? 

out, ‘ What is it ? Is it bad news from Kabul ?’ She had divined my 
fears about Cavagnari, and had been as anxious about him as I had 
been myself. I replied, ‘ Yes, very bad, if true, I hope it is not.’ 

But I felt it was, I woke my A.D.C., and sent him off at once to the ^ 

Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread rapidly. I was p 

* There are no such things as bells or knockers in India. 1 ! 
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no sooner dressed than Mr. Alfred Lyall arrived. We talked matters 
over, I despatched a telegram* to Captain Conoll3^ and we then went 
off to Lord Lytton. 

Early as it was, I found the Council assembled. The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to avenge or, if happily 
incorrect or exaggerated, to support the Mission, 

Sir Samuel Browne’s force had been broken up. Sir Donald Stewart 
was in far-off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small number, 
left on their return march to India ; the Kmam force was, therefore, 
the only one in a position to reach Kabul quickly, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Kuram and resume my command. 

As a prehminary measm'e, Brigadier- General Massy, who had been 
placed in temporary command during my absence, was directed to 
.move troo]ps to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was chrected to stop all 
regiments on their way back to India, and himself hold fast at 
Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams were received confirming the 
truth of the first report, and telling of the Mission having been over- 
whelmed and every member of it cruelly massacred; and later, 
CaiDtain Conolly telegraphed that messengers had arrived from the'^-^ 
Amir bringing two letters addressed to me giving his version of whak 
had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily engaged in 
discussing with Sir Frederick Haines the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force, t as my new command was designated, and the many 

* ‘ Lose no time and spare no money to obtain reliable information of what 
is going on in Kabul, and keep me constantly informed by urgent telegrams. 

I am in hopes that Jelaladin’s report •wall turn out to be greatly exaggerated, 
if not unti’ue. As, however, his intelligence is sure to spread and cause a 
certain amount of excitement, warn General Massy and Mr. Christie (the 
Political Officer in Kuram) to be on the alert.’ 

t The Kabul Field Force was composed as follows : 

Artilleey. 

Lieutenant- Colonel B. L. Gordon, commanding. 

Captain J. Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major J. C. Smyth-AVindham. 

G/3, Royal Artillery, Major Sydney Parry. 

Ko. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Morgan. 

No. 2 (Deraj at) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captain Swinlejo 

Two Gatling guns. Captain Broadfoot. 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant- Colonel .3S. Perkins, C.B., commanding. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt, Adjutant, 
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important matters which had to be considered. More troops had to 
be hm-ried up, for it would be necessary to hold Kuram in strength 
while I moved on to Kabul, and, as communication by the Shutargardan 
could not be depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Khyber route would have to be opened out. 

At the commencement of the last year’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely increased by havmg been given officers totally inex- 
perienced in war to fill the higher posts in the Kuram column, that I 
did not hesitate to loress upon the Commander - in - Chief, now that 
I had a far more difficult operation to carry through, the importance of 
my senior officers being tried men on whom I could implicitly rely ; 
and I succeeded in getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Herbert Macpherson* and T. D. Baker, f the Viceroy’s Mih- 
tary Secretary, both of whom had seen a good deal of service, while the 
former had already commanded a brigade in the field. 

To the command of the Artillery and Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. Gordon and Brigadier- General Massy were appointed, neither of 
whom had much experience of war. Gordon had served in Central India 
during the Mutiny, and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry 


Captain Woodtliorpe, R.E., in charge of surveying. 

Captain Stratton, 22nd Kegiment, in charge of signalling. 

Lieutenant F. Burn-Murdoch, R.E., Royal Engineer Park. 

Caa^alry. 

Brigadier- General W. D. jMassy, commanding. 

Lieutenant J. P. Brabazon, 10th Hussars, Brigade-Slajor. 

9th Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Cleland. 

5th Punjab Cavalry, Major B. Williams. 

12th Bengal Cav^alry, Major Green. 

14tli Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross. 

1st Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General H. Macpherson, C.B., Y.C., commanding. 

Captain G. de C. Morton, 6th Foot, Brigade-Major. 

67th Foot, Lieutenant- Colonel C. B. Knowles. 

92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant- Colonel G. H. Parker. 

28tli Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General T. D. Baker, C.B., 18th Foot, commanding. 

Captain W. C. Farwell, 26th Punjab Infantry, Brigade -Major. 

72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant- Colonel Brownlow. 

5th Gurkhas, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz-Hugh. 

5th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant- Colonel J. Macqueen. 

3rd Sikhs, Lieutenant- Colonel G. K. Money. 

23rd Pioneers, Lieutenant-Colonel Currie. 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Macpherson, Y.C., K.C.B., Avho 
died as Commander-in-Clhef of Madras. 

t The late Su* Thomas Baker, K.C.B., Avho died as Quartermaster-General 
at the Horse Guards. 
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in tlie Crimea had gained for himself the sohriqiiet of ‘ Redan ’ Massy. 
But he had not served with Cavalry in the field, and from my shght 
acquaintance with him I could not say whether he possessed the very 
exceptional qualities requmed in a Cavalry Commander. 

My staff had proved themselves so capable and reliable that I had no 
wish to make any change ; it was, however, materially strengthened 
by the addition of Colonel MacG-regor,* * * § as ‘ Chief of the Staff,’ with 
Captain Combe,t 10th Hussars, and Lieutenant Manners Smith|. as 
D eputy - Assistan t Quartermaster- Generals . 

Mr. H. M. Durand § was attached to me as Political Secretary, and 
Major Hastings as Political Officer, in place of Colonel Waterfield, who 
was hors de combat from a broken leg. Hugh Gough, with the rank 
of Brigadier- General, and Major Mark Heathcote as his assistant, were 
placed in charge of the lines of communication. 

Before leaving Simla I paid a farewell visit to Lord Lytton. I found 
him in a state of deep distress and depression. To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, the fate of Cavagnari, for whom he had a great 
personal regard, was a real grief. But on public grounds he felt still 
more strongly the collapse of the . Mission and the consequent heavy 
blow to the policy he had so much at heart, viz., the rectification of 
our defective frontier, and the rendering India secure against foreign 
aggression — a pohcy which, though scouted at the time by a party 
which later became aU-powerful, has since been justified by the action 
of successive Governments, Liberal and Conservative alike, until at the 
present moment om: frontier is gradually becoming what Lord Lytton^ 
with his clear foresightedness and intelligent appreciation of our respon- 
sibihties and India’s requhements, would then have made it. 

In answer to my request for instructions as to the line I should take 
about our future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said : ‘ You 
can tell them we shall never again altogether withdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by the 
British Government.’ 

While I was with Lord Lytton, a telegram || was brought in from 

* The late Sir Charles MacGregor, K.O.B. 

f Row Major-General Combe, C.B. 

^ X This promising young officer greatly distinguished himself at Kabul, and 
died a few years afterwards of cholera. 

§ Row Sir Mortimer Durand, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., British Minister at 
Teheran. 

II Telegkasi dated 6th September, 1879. 

Fro 7 )h To 

Captain Conolly, Poreign Secretary, 

Alikhel. Simla. 

‘ Clear the Line . — Sirkai Khan, bearer of the Amir’s first letter, confirms 
previous reports of disaster, and describes how Badshah Khan visited the 
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Captain Conolly, reporting the details of the attack upon the Em- 
bassy, as given to him by the messenger who had been entrusted by 
the Amir to deliver the two letters addressed to me. In this telegram 
Conolly solicited instructions as to what he .was to communicate to the 
Amir in reply to His Highness’s request for aid, and inquired whether 
he was at liberty to make terms with one Badshah Klian, an influential 
Ghilzai Chief, who had come to Alikhel to offer his services. 

The following telegram was sent in reply by the Foreign Secretary : 

‘ Your telegi’am 6tli. Reply to the Amir at once from the Viceroy that a 
strong British force under General-, Roberts vill niarcli speedily on Kabul 
to his relief, from the Shutargardan, and that he should use all his resources 
to co-operate vith, and facilitate, the advance of the troops through his 
country. Your proposal to subsidize Badshah Khan and accept liis services 
is approved, Roberts will send detailed instructions. ’ 

Late in the afternoon of the same day (September 6th) I left Simla, 
accompanied by my wife as far as Umballa, where I found my staff 
waiting for me. She saw us off in the train, bidding us a cheery good- 
bye and good luck, but I am afraid the return journey must have been 
a sad one for her. 

Thought for the immediate futm*e filled my mind as we sped on our 
way to the front, and not a few difficulties connected vdth the pro- 
posed advance on Kabul presented themselves to me. My chief causes 
for anxiety were the insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of 
the lines of communication which would have to be guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until such time as the Khyber 
route could be opened, and I felt that the force at my disposal (7,500 
men and 22 guns) was none too large for the work before it, considering 


spot, and saw the dead bodies of the Envoy, staff, and escort. Of the latter, 
some nine sowars are said to have been out getting gi’ass that day, and were 
not killed with the rest ; defence was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
Kabulis heavy, put down at one hundred, or more. Rinding they could not 
storm the place, the mutineers set fire to the doorway below, and, when that 
gave way, swarmed in and up to the upper story, overwhelmed the defenders, 
and sacked the place. 

‘The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
Embassy MeJimandar, whose story in all but a few unimportant details is the 
same as that first received. 

‘ If an advance on Kabul is decided on to revenge massacre of Embassy, 
and also to quiet surrounding tiabes, whom any (?) action would tempt to 
break out, it appears to me all-important to secure safe passage of the Shiitar- 
gardan, and with this object to subsidize Badshah Khan handsomely. 

‘ I have detained the Kabul messengers pending receipt of instructions as 
to the line of policy to follow, and what to comnumicate to the Ainir or 
Badshah Khan. The former invokes om' aid ; the latter expresses liimselr, 
through his messenger, anxious to serve us. Once in Logar vaRey, wnere 
they have had a bumper harvest, we could live on the country.' 
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that I sliOTild have to provide a garrison for the Shntargardan, if not 
for other posts between that place and Kabul. 

My Commissariat arrangements, top, caused me many misgivings, 
increased by the fact that Major Badcock, my chief Commissariat 
Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant Quartermaster- General, who 
had afforded such valuable aid in Kuram, thinking the war was at an 
end, had talcen leave to England. My doubts vanished, however, and 
my sphits rose at the sight of my brave troops, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gave me as I rode through Kuram on the 12th Sep- 
tember on my way to Alikhel. A splendid sphit pervaded the whole 
force ; the men’s hearts were on fire with eager deshe to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who had foully massacred om' 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt- 
less coinage, unselfish devotion, and firm determination to achieve, 
would be achieved by my gallant soldiers. 

On reaching Alikhel, Captain ConoUy handed to me the Amh’s 
letters,'*' to which I replied at once, and the next day, under instructions 

^ Translation of a Letter from the Amir of ILvbul to General 
• Egberts, dated Kabul, 8 a.m., the 3rd September, 1879. 

(After compliments.) The troops who had assembled for pay at the Bala 
Hissar suddenly broke out and stoned theh officers, and then all rushed to 
the Residency and stoned it, receiving in return a hail of bullets. Con- , 
fusion and disturbance reached such a height that it was impossible to quiet 
it. People from Sherpur and country around the Bala Hissar, and city t 
people of all classes, poured into the Bala Hissar and began destroying work- | 
shops, Artillery park, and magazine ; and all the troo2)s and people attacked • 
the Residency. Meanwhile, I sent Baud ShalP to help the Envoy. On 
reaching the Residency, he was unliorsed by stones and spears, and is now 
dying. I then sent Sirdar Yahia Khan and my own son, the heir-apparent, 
vdth the Koran to the troops ; but no use. I then sent well-knovTi Syads 
and Mullahs of each class, but of no avail ; up till now, evening, the distim- 
bance continues. It will be seen how it ends. I am gi'ieved with this con- 
fusing state of things. It is almost beyond conception. (Here follow the 
date and the Amir’s seal. ) 

Second Letter from the Amir, dated Kabul, the 4:Th 
September, 1879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.m. till evening, thousands assembled to desti’oy the 
Embassy. There has been much loss of life on both sides. At evening they 
set fire to the Residency. All yesterday and up till now, I with five 
attendants liave been besieged. I have no certain news of the Envoy, whetlier 
he and his people have been killed in their quarters, or been seized and 
brought out. Afghanistan is ruined ; the troops, city, and surrounding 
country have thro-wn off their yoke of allegiance. Baud Shah is not expected 
to recover ; all his attendants were killed. The workshops and magazine are 
totally gutted — in fact, my kingdom is ruined. After God, I look to the 
Government for aid and advice. My true friendship and honesty of purpose 
will be proved as clear as daylight. By this misfortune I have lost my friend, 

The Commander-in-Ghief of the Afghan army. 
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from tlie Grovernment of India, I wrote to His Highness that, in con- 
formity with his own special request that an Enghsh officer should be 
deputed as Envoy to his Court, and on condition that he would him- 
self be responsible for the protection and honourable treatment of such 
an Envoy, Major Cavagnari and three British officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, all of whom within six weeks had been ruthlessly 
murdered by his troops and subjects that his inability to carryout the 
treaty engagements, and his powerlessness to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having thus become apparent, an English 
army would now advance on Kabul with the double object of con- 
sohdating his Government, should he himself loyally do his best to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty, and of exacting retribution from the murderers 
of the British Mission. But that, although His Highness laid great 
stress in his letter of the 4 th September on the sincerity of his friend- 
ship, my Government had been informed that emissaries had been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse the country people and tribes against 
us, and as this action appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I 
considered it necessary for His Highness to send a confidential repre- 
sentative to confer with me and explain his object. 

I had little doubt as to the truth of the report that the Amir was 
using every effort to incite the Ghilzais and other tribes to oppose us, 
and I was confirmed in my conviction by a Native gentleman, Nawab 
GhuJam Hussein Khan,* at one time our agent at Kabul, who told 
me that, although he did not believe that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned the massacre of the Embassy, he had certamly taken no steps 
to prevent it, and that he, Ghulam Hussein Khan, was comunced that 
the Amir was now playing us false. It was, therefore, a relief to find 
awaitiag me at Alilthel several of the leading men from the neighbour- 
ing districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, asking 
them to meet me. 

These men were profuse in their proffers 01 assistance, and, although 
I did not place a great deal of faith in their promises, I came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to 
stir up the tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate any opposition that I could not overcome. 
Everything depended on speed, but rax)idity of movement depended on 
the condition of the transport service, and my iuspection of the animals, 
as I passed through Kuram, was not calculated to raise hopes of being 
able to make a very quick advance ; for, owing to continuous hard 
work and the want of a staff of trained transport attendants, the 


the Envoy, and also my kingdom. I am terribly grieved and perplexed. 
(Here follow tlie date and the Amir’s seal.) 

* The Nawab was on his way from Kandahar to Kabul, but on hearing of 
the massacre he came to Alikhel, 
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numbers of animals had steadily diminished, and those that remained 
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* TuANSLATIOH of a PeOCLAMATION issued EY MAJOK-aBNEinlL SlE 
Fredeeick Bobeets. ^ 

AKlcliel, 16</i September, 18/9.^ 

Be itkuown to all the Chiefs and the 

dependencies that macMidaii tj^ ^ betLen the two great Govern- 
corresponding to Jamdi-nl Ak TTn'o-hnpq'; tlic Amir expressed his assent, 

»Slil2SrSS 

gipfg|=?|sSi 

SYSi “.SSri'S""- «i ?f «.. i 187., .ri» 

the occurrence of, the (said) event can ' , , , ^ ^j^j^cord of the two 

GovSnmentnFw Amh-SeeladX^^ to depute s confidential agent to 

corned ftherem) may rest assured of this. Carriage and supplies 
Stetion should /e brought into the British camp. Full price and hue 
slmirKd for everything that may he taken. Whereas mercy and humanity 
Se tlm c&^^^^ of tlis gi-eat^Government, this proclamation is issued 
beforehand for the information of the people at iaige. 

t Translation of a Lettee from Major-General Sir Fredeeick 
Roberts to certain mahks of the Logar \ alley. 

Fi’om the Proclamation already issued by me, you vull have learnt the 
reasons for the march of the British troops to 

ment, by the movement of troops, intends to exact retiibution foi the massaci e 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir “I'estonng older 
Let all those not concerned in the massacre rest assm-ed, provided no oppo 
sition is shown. 
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must enter directly we had crossed the Shntargardan, and whose co- 
operation I was most anxious to obtain. On the 18th I again wrote-^ to 
the Amir, enclosing copies of these two documents, and informing him 
that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the arrival of 
His Highness’s confidential representative ; that I hoped he would 
soon issue the necessary orders for the furtherance of our plans, and 
that he might rest assured of the support of the British Government. 

On the 19th September matters had so far progressed that I was able 
to tell the Viceroy that Brigadier-General Baker was entrenched with 
his brigade on the Shntargardan, and engaged m unproving the road 
to Kushi, the first halting-place in the Logar valley; that suppHes 
were being collected by means of local transport ; that I was bringing 
up reserve ammunition and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons ; and that every possible effort was being made to render the 
force mobile. 

On the 20th I received the Amir’s reply. He expressed regret that 
he was unable to come to Alildiel himself, but intimated that he was 
sending two confidential agents, his Mustaufi (Finance Minister), 
Habibulla Khan, and his Wazir (Prime Minister), Shah Mahomed 
Khan, who accordingly arrived the next day. 

At each interview I had with these gentlemen during the three days 
they remained in my camp, they impressed upon me that the Amir 
was inclined to be most friendly, and that his only wish was to be 
guided by the advice of the British Government. But, notwithstanding 
these plausible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sending these two high officials was to stop the advance of 
the force, and induce me to leave the punishment of the troops who 
had committed the massacre in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delay us long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
against us. 

As the conversations v/hich were carried on at the meetings with the 
Afghan agents are interesting, and have an important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedings, I give in the Appendix the notes taken at the 
time by my Political Secretary. 

I was anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me, 


His Highness the Amir, in connnunications received by me, expresses his 
Mend ship, and wishes to continue amicable relations. As the British troops 
under my command will shortly enter the Logar valley, I wite to reassure 
you, and expect that you will inform all the residents of the valley not con- 
cerned in the late hateful massacre the purport of the Proclamation, and give 
every assistance in pro'v’iding carriage and supplies required for the troops, for 
which adequate hire and pa}unent will be made. I hope that after the above 
assiuance all the headmen will come to meet me in my camp, where I shall bo 
glad to see them. . 

* This letter is given in full in the Appendix. 
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but neither of them was willing to remain, so I felt bound to let them 
both depart, taking with them the following letter to the Amir : 

To His Highness the Amir oe Kabul. 

Gcmp^ Alilchcl, 26th September, 1879. 

(After compliments.) I have received Your Highness’s two letters of the 
19th and 20th September (1st and 2nd Shawal), delivered to me by the hands 
of Your Highness’s two confidential representatives, Mustaufi Habibulla Khan 
and AYazir Shah Mahomed. 

I am mucli obliged to Your Highness for sending me two such well-known 
men, and of such character as the Mustaufi and the Wazir. They have 
informed me of Your Highness’s vdshes, and I quite understand all they 
have told me. It is unfortunate that the season is so late, and that -winter 
vAli soon be here ; but there is yet time for a British army to reach Kabul 
before the gi’eat cold sets in. 

The Yiceroy of India is much concerned that there should have been any 
delay in i)romptly acceding to Your Highness's request for ad-vdee and assist- 
ance, as conveyed in Your Highness’s letters of the 3rd and dth instant. It 
was His Excellency’s earnest vdsh that ti’oops should march on Kabul at once, 
so as to ensure Your Highness’s personal safety and aid Your Highness in 
restoring peace and order at your capital. 

Unfortunately, the want of transport, and the necessity for collecting a 
certain amount of supplies, have caused a few weeks’ delay ; it is, however, a 
source of gratification and happiness to the Yiceroy to learn that Your High- 
ness’s safety is not at present endangered, and His Excellency trusts Your 
Highness will be able to keep everything quiet in your kingdom, until such 
time as British troops may reach Kabul. 

I am glad to be able to inform Your Highness that news reached me 
yesterday of the departure of a considerable force from Kandahar under the 
command of a brave and distinguished officer, and that a large body of troops, 
under command of General Bright, were advancing rapidly from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad and onwards vid Gandamak'to Kabul, My own force will, I hope, 
be in a state to march before long. As Your Highness is aware, the Shutar- 
gardan has been occupied for some days. Meanwhile regiments of Cavalry and 
Infantry and batteries of Artillery have reached Kuram to "replace those I am 
taking on with me, and to reinforce my own column should a necessity for 
more ti’oops arise — a contingency I do not in the least expect. 

The Yiceroy of India, in His Excellency’s anxiety for Your Highness’s 
welfare and safety, issued orders that each of the three armies, now advancing 
from Kandahar, Kuram, and the Khyber, should be strong enough to overcome 
any opposition Your Highness’s enemies could possibly offer. That each is 
strong enough there can be no doubt. 

I understand that there is no one at Kelat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazni to stop the 
progi’ess of the troops e7i 7V7itc from Kandahar, There is no reason, therefore, 
why they should not reach Kabul in a very short time. 

The Khyber tidbes, having understood and appreciated the Treaty of peace 
made by Your Highness -^nth the British Government in May last, have 
unanimously agi’eed to assist the troops from Peshawar in every way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Khyber safe, and to place, all their 
transport animals at the disposal of the British Commander, who -will thus be 
enabled to. concentrate his force rapidly at Kabul. Through the kindness of 
Your Highness I liave experienced much less difficulty than I could have 
expected, and I may now reasonably hope to be with Your Highness at least 
as soon as either the Kandahar or Khyber column. 
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I look forward witli great pleasure to the meeting with Your Higlmess, 
and trust that you will continue yom' kind assistance to obtain for me supplies 
and transport. 

I liave carefully considered Your Highness’s proposal that you yourself 
should be ])ermitted to administer just i)unishment to the mutinous troops 
and others who shared in the treacherous and cruel attack on the British 
Envoy and his small escort, and thus save Her Majesty’s troops the trouble, 
hardship, and privation which must necessarily be encountered by an advance 
on Kabul at this season of the year. I thank Y'our Highness most eordially, 
on the part of the Viceroy and Government of India, for this further proof 
of Your Highness’s friendly feelings. Under ordinary circumstances such an 
offer Avould be gratefully and willingly accepted, but after what has recently 
occurred, I feel sure that the great British nation would not rest satisfied 
unless a British army marched to Kabul and there assisted Y'our Highness to 
inflict such punishments as so terrible and dastardly an aet deserves. 

I have forwarded Y^our Highness’s letters in original to the Viceroy ; a copy 
of this, my reply, will be submitted by to-day’s post for His Excellency’s 
consideration. Meanwhile I have permitted Mustaufi Habibulla Khan and 
AVazir Shah Ylahomed to take their leave and rejoin Your Highness. 

I delayed my own departure from Alikhel until a sufficiency of 
supplies had been collected at Kushi, and everything was ready for as 
rapid an advance on Kabul as my limited transport would admit of ; 
for, so long as I remained behind, the people of Afghanistan could not 
be sure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Anhr’s remon- 
strances would have the desked effect, and prevent our doing more than 
occupying the Shutargai’dan, or making a demonstration toward 
Kushi. My crossing the pass would, I knew, be the signal for aU those 
determined on opposition to assemble ; it was poHtic, therefore, to 
remain behind until the last moment. 

When all arrangements were complete, so far as was possible with 
the means at my disposal, I issued the following Field Force Order : 

‘ The Government of India having decided that a force shall proceed ^vith 
all possible despatch to Kabul, in response to His Highness the Amir’s appeal 
for aid, and with the object of avenging the dastardly murder of the Biitish 
.representative and his escort, Sir Frederick Roberts feels sure that the troops 
under his command will respond to the call with a determination to prove 
themselves worthy of the high reputation they have maintained during the 
recent campaign. 

‘The Major-General need address no words of exhortation to soldiers whose 
courage and fortitude have been so well jn-oved. The Afghan tribes are 
numerous, but without organization ; the regular army is undisciplined, and 
whatever may be the disparity in numbers such foes can never be formidable 
to British troops. The dictates of humanity requke that a distinction should 
be made between the peaceable inhabitants of A%hanistan and the treacherous 
murderers for whom a just retiibution is in store, and Sir Frederick Roberts 
desires to impress ujDon all ranks the necessity for treating the mioffending 
population with justice, forbearance, and clemency. 

‘ The future comfort and well-being of the force depend largely on the 
friendliness of our relations with the districts from which supplies must be 
drawn ; prompt j)ayment is enjoined for all articles purchased by departments 
and individuals, and all disputes must be at once referred to a political ofiicer 
for decision. 
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‘ The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful accom- 
plishment of the object of the expedition, and the establishment of order and 
a settled Government in Afghanistan. ' 


CHAPTEE L. 

On the 27th September I made over the* Kuram command to Brigadier- 
General T. Gordon, and set out for Kushi, where Baker was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming my old friend 
and brother officer, Major-General J. Hulls, V.C., O.B., who had 'been 
with Sh: Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant-General from the 
beginning of the campaign, and who had, the moment he heard there 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal. Although I had no employment for Hills at 
the time, there would be plenty for all to do at Kabul, and I was 
delighted to have so good a soldier with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head-Quarters of the Cavaby brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancers, 6th Punjab Cavaby, and detachments of the 
5th and 28th Punjab Infantry. We had only gone about halfway 
thi’ough the pass when I pushed on with the Cavaby, in the hope of 
reaching the camp on the top before dark, and was very soon met by 
twenty-five men of the 92nd Highlanders, who brought me a note from 
Colonel Perldns, E.E., in command on the Shutargardan, warning me 
that we were sure to be attacked. We had not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest part of the defile we found the passage blocked by some 
2,000 Afghans, and as we approached a volley was fired bom a party 
concealed by some rocks on om: left. I was told afterwards that it 
was intended for mej, but I remained unscathed, and the principal 
medical officer. Dr. Townsend, who was riding on my right, and to 
whom I was talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The 
Highlanders, supported by some dismounted Cavaby, cleared away the 
enemy to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, we had to wait till the main body of the escort came up, when 
they were speedily dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement had taken place farther up the 
gorge, and as we advanced we could see the enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour- Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, and of the 3rd Sikhs, xmder Jemadar Sher Mahomed, a 
Native of Kabul. The manner in which the Colom’-Sergeant and 
the Native officer handled their men gave me a high opinion of them 
both.* 

* Macdonald, having subsequently further distinguished hhnself, was given 
a commission, and is now commanding a regiment in the Egyptian Ai’my. 
Sher ]\Iahomed was rewarded -with the Order of Merit, 
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On the top of the Shutargardan Pass that evening I received the 
Amir’s reply^ to my last letter, in which he expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support afforded him by the British Government, 
and informed me that he had given orders to the Governor of Jalalabad 
that the Khyber column should not meet with any opposition. I was 
also given a letter from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professing loyalty to the British Government, and expressing 
pleasure at my approach. And at the same time the rather embarrass- 
ing mformation reached me that the Amir, desiring personal com- 
munication with me, had already arrived in Baker’s camp at Kushi, 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven years old, his father- 
in-law, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army (Baud Shah), 
with a suite of 45 members and an escort of 200 men. 

Although I had met with but shght opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret information I received that the Ghilzais were inclined 
to be hostile, and iutended to oppose us, and as it was important to 
keep open communication with Alikhel through their country, I 
arranged for the Shutargardan to be held by a Mountain battery, the 
3rd Sikhs, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. N. Money, an officer on whose judgment and 
coolness I knew I could rely. 

The next morning I rode to Kushi, where my first iaterview with the 
Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed by his appearance. 
He was an insignificant-looking man, about thirty-two years of age, 
with a receding forehead, a conical- shaped head, and no chin to speak 

* Fbom the Aj^riB of Kabul, dated Kushi, 27th SEPTEiiBEB, 1S79. 

(After compliments.) Your friendly letter lias reached me just at this^ 
moment, 8 p.m., the 10th Shawal (27th September), and opened the doors oi: 
joy and happiness on the face of my heart marked vdth afiection. I feel 
perfectly certain and confident that the movements of Her Imperial Majesty s 
victorious troops are merely for the purjiose of consolidating the loundation 
of my kingdom and strengthening the basis of ray government. 

In truth, the sympathy of friends with friends is fitting and proper, and 
the indulgence and kindness of a great Government to a sincere and^ iaithtul 
friend are agreeable and pleasing. I am exceedingljj gi'atified with, and 
thankful to, the representatives of the illustrious British Government lor 
their expression of symjpathy and their support of my cause, l our Iriendly 
and vise suggestion that none of the ignorant tribes of Afghanistan should 
oppose the British troops, so that the ofiicers of the British Government 
should be the better able to support and protect me, is very acceptable and 
reasonable. Before I received your letter, I had sent orders repeatedly to the 
Governors of Jalalabad and Lalpura not to let anyone oppose oi^ resist the 
British troops, and stringent orders have again been issued to the Goyernor ot 
Jalalabad to use his utmost endeavours and ellorts in this respect. Ihe order 
in question to the address of the Governor of Jalalabad will be shown you 
to-morrow, and sent by an express courier. 
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of, and lie gave me the idea of being entirely wanting in that force of 
character '^dthont which no one could hope to govern or hold in check 
the warlike and tinhulent people of Afghanistan. He was possessed, 
moreover, of a very shifty eye, he conld not look one straight in the 
face, and from the first I felt that his appea.rance talked exactly with 
the donble-dealmg that had been imputed to him. His presence in my 
camp was a som'ce of the gravest anxiety to me. He was constantly 
receiving and sending messages, and was no doubt giving his friends at 
Kabul all the information he could collect a.s to our resomces and 
intentions. He had, however, come ostensibly as om* ally, seeking 
refuge from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I might 
secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothing proved against him. 

]\Iy first visit to Yakub Edian was of a formal character. Neverthe- 
less, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly upon me the ad^dsa- 
bikty of delaying my advance, that he might have time, he said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici- 
pated in the attack on the Embassy. I repked that my orders were 
peremptory, and tha>t it was my duty, as it was my determination, to 
press on to Kabul vdth all possible speed. Finding that his arguments 
had no efiect, he changed his tactics, and declared that he was much 
alarmed for the safety of his family, whom he had left in the Bala 
Hissar ; that he had only one regiment on which he could depend ; 
that he feared when the others should hear of om* approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel; and that the innocent people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their famikes away,’ 

Feekng that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for the A m ir's efiorts to delay us, and that his sole object was 
to gain time for the development of plans for opposing our advance — 
which subsequent events proved had been made with great care — I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
be given for all women and childi'en to clear out of the city if it should 
prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that om* fighting would be over 
before we entered Kabul, for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops having to force then* way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Elhan was evidently much chagriued at my decision. He had 
left Kabul hm*riedly, his movements probably being hastened by hear- 
ing that his uncle, Wak Hahomed Khan, and several other Shdars 
with whom he was at enmity, were on their way to join me. He had 
not even brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in inducing 
me to delay om* advance, he would without doubt have retmned to 
Kabul at once. As it was, he was accommodated with a tent in the 
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centre of the camp, and the best arrangements possible, under the 
circumstances, made for his entertainment. 

When his own tents arrived, he asked leave to have thorn pitched 
outside camp limits. To this I consented, at the same time ordering 
that a guard of the same strength as my own should bo detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honom', but . in reality that X might be 
kept informed as to his movements. Unwelcome guest as he was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him riow that we had got 
him, as his presence in Kabul would be sure to increase the oppoBi'tdoir 
I felt certain we should encounter. 

In response to the fears expressed by the Arnir as to the safety of - 
the non-combatants, I issued the follo^ving Proclarncation to the': people 
of Kabul : 

‘ Be it known to all tliat the British Army h advancing on Kabui to take' 
possession of the city. If it be allowed to do so p(iu^.cefnll 3 f, well and' goody- 
if not, the city will be seized by force. Therefore," all well-disposed' persons,- 
who have taken no part in the dastardly murder of the British lliivoy, lor iir 
the plunder of the Residency, are warned that, if they are nnablb to’ prevent 
resistance being offered to the entrance of the British arm3p andAlic authorit 30 
of His Highness the Amir, they should make immediate arrangcinerits for ‘ 
their own safety, either by coming to the British ciunp, or by' sucli other 
measures as may seem fit to them. And m the Bri’ti'sli Govenunonf dbes uiot; 
make war on women and children, v/aming is given that alb womon ancX 
children should be removed from the city beyond the rmiclr of lianm- The - 
British Government desires to treat all classes with: justice;: andUb respect • 
their religion, feelings, and custorns, while exacting' full retiibutlon: from : 
offenders. Every effort will, therefore, be made to- prevent tlio iiinocertt': 
suffering with the guilty, but it is iieceHsary that the utniost precaiifioirshonkl' 
be taken against useless opposition. 

‘After receipt of this Proclamation, therelbve, all persons found anned iii 
or about Kabul will be treated its enemies of tbe British Govcnimont ; . and; 
further, it must be distinctly understood that, if the entry of tlic Brilisli- 
force is resisted, I cannot hold myself responsible for' an}^ accidental iiijiuy 
■which may be done to tlie persons or property of even well-disposed people,: 
Avlio may have neglected this waining.’ 

At the same time, the matter having been brought to my notice by 
Lord Lytton, and bearing in my mind that my father had told me one 
of the chief causes of the outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afglians’ 
jealousy of their women, and resentment at the European soldiers' 
intimacy with them, I thought it v/ell to impress upon all the necessify 
for caution in this respect by publishing the following Order : 

‘Sir IVederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers commanding 
cor[)S, to impress upon all ofiicers under their command the necessity for 
constant vigilance in preve-nting iiTegiilarities likely to arouse the personal 
jealousie^i of the people of Kabul, who are, of all races, most susceptible as 
regards their women. 

‘Tlie deep-seated anirnosify of tlic Afghans toy/ards the English has been 
mainly ascribed to indiscTetions committed during the first occupation of 
Kabul, and the Major-General trusts tliafc the sairie excellent discipline so 
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long exhibited by the troops under bis command will remove the prejudices 
of past years, and cause the British name to be as biglily respected in 
Afghanistan as it is throughout the ci\dlized world. * 

On the 30bh September (my forty-seventh bhthday), all arrange- 
ments which it was possible for me to make having been completed, 
the Cavaby brigade marched eight miles to Zargunshahr, the first 
halting-place on the way to Kabul. T accompanied it, for I was in- 
formed that Wah Mahomed Khan and the Sbdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp so long as the Amb 
was still in it. I wished, also, to interview the Logar malilis and 
ascertain whether I could procm’e supplies from their valley. There 
was bread-stuff mth the force suflicient for fom*teen days, but for the 
transport of so much grain a large number of animals was requbed, 
which could ill be spared, for carriage was so short that I could only 
move a little more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
being able to march dbect on Kabul with 6,000 men, a halt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals going back 
to bring up the rear brigade, which practically meant my only having 
at my disposal rather more than hab that number at any one time. 
How fervently I wished that those in authority, who never can see 
the necessity for maintaining transport in time of peace, could be 
made to realize the result of theb short-sightedness — the danger of 
having to divide a none too large force in an enemy’s country,- the 
consequent risk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay in achieving the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to all concerned in an midertaking, arduous 
enough under the most favom’able cbcumstances, in a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport. 

Stores had been collected at Kushi partly by means of local carriage, 
and partly by our own animals doing the journey twice over bom 
Ahkhel, a distance of thbty-six miles. So hard pressed was I for 
transport that I had to make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
lead theb horses laden with grain — an unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displa^^ed. 

But all this is a digression. To return to my story. The maWks 
of Logar, greatly to'''my relief, agreed to briug a certain amoimt of 
supphes ; while Wall Mahomed Khan and the other Sbdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with 
me all the time I was m Kabul, and some of them afforded me con- 
siderable assistance. The Sbdars warned me to place no trust in the 

* It was a matter of intense gratification to me that the whole time we 
remained in Afghanistan, nearly two years, not a single complaint was made 
by an Afghan of any soldier in my force having interfered with the women 
of the country. 
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Amir, and enlarged on the l.roju'herv of hiM OOWdnoi:, ]]ut; M J; ku§W 
they looked upon Ynknb Khan ihoir own dornriy ftviO'rn;\S j- 
their counsel with some rosorvitiion. i M’aii notj> liOWOVer, tibia |;0 fael 
quite at ease about the proccodingM of my Boyill §0 I v§{;lir]]aji 

to Kushi that same evening. 

On the 1st October the whole of l.ho Kablij Kiolll l?Q10g 
assembled in the Logar valley.*^* 

I waited at Kushi with the lasli of I, he Infanfry vnUll !<!]§ inOrnillg Of 
the 2nd. Just as I was leaving camp, 1 boeiune awtU'e {jija(; jiring 
going on in the direction of tlie Bluitargardan, and laioi' |ii fhe fl^.y I 
received a report from Colonel Momjy lut fo wJjaf had Jj/ippatied jlierg. 

The enemy, emboldened by tl)o diim'nialiod iiinnhorg ol Idia gfrlTisgjjj 
and undervalumg what might bo JiccompIbjiiOd by ft §intdl hUiiibgi'Of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, imd oecnpigd filO Of i]]§ 
mountain, the only place from which )a;liographl.O aoinnuniloidjoh y/hJ? 
me could be kept up. Money very properly decided Lblg gopjd 
not be permitted, and considered it l>oet to tajt'e tlie inlthhjyg hgfeg 
the enemy should become still stronger, m ordered a>i adyaneg; yMgf 
cover of the Mountain battery’s /irr;, Major (Irlffithg? l4 tlig §rd 
with 200 of his ovm'men and 00 of the 2 . 1 , et Ibnijab Lnfentry^ 
by 150 rides of the latter corps, stor/ned the Afghairg^ pesjfeih 
assault, delivered in a most spirited rnmm/j V/m pty/eetly §ll€G'§s§M-: 

* Tlie force was made up as follov/;' ; 
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Major Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant of 
the 67th Foot and five men of the 3rd Sikhs, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope of the hill 
without making any attempt to rally. 

On the 3rd we marched fifteen miles to Zahidahad, where we first 
came in sight of the fortified hill above Kabul. The rear guard was 
fired into on the way, and we had considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Logar river, as the water from a large irrigation cut had been directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casualty on this 
day was Captain ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded in the hand. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardan, that the people generally were not disposed to be 
friendly. From the Amir I could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions 
of his subjects. He was in constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently being met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as evidenced by the exhausted state of their 
horses and the eagerness with which the Amir read the letters they 
brought, appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

It may be imagined how irritating and embarrassing was. Yakub 
Khan’s presence, since his position in my camp enabled him to give 
the leaders at Kabul accurate information as to our numbers and 
movements. That he felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from his change of manner, which, from being at first a mixture of 
extreme cordiality and cringing servility, became as we neared' Kabul 
distant, and even haughty. 

On the 5th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, we reached the pretty little 
village of Charasia, nestling in orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hiUs towering above it about a mile away. This range de- 
scended abruptly on the right to permit the exit of the Logar river, and 
rose again on its other side in precipitous cliffs, forming a fine gorge* 
about halfway between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
-twelve miles distant. 

An uncle of the Amir (Sh’dar Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place ; he 
remained some time in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount his horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently rUeant for us all to hear, that he was ‘ now gomg to 
disperse the troops. ’f Very different, however, was the story brought 

Known as the sang-i-tiaioishta (inscribed stone). 

t Shortly after I was settled at Kabul, the following letter, 'wi’itten by 
Nek Mahomed on the evening of the day he had been with the Amir, to 
some person whom he -wished to acquaint with the state of affairs, was 
brought to me : 
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to me by an escaped Native servant of Cavagnari’s, who came into 
our camp later in the day. This man declared that preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on ; that the soldiers and towns- 
people were streaming into the arsenal and supplying themselves with 
cartridges ; that large bodies of troops were moving out in our direction ; 
and that, when we advanced next day, we should certainly be opposed 
by a formidable force. The Amir, on ha%dng this intelligence com- 
municated to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Mahomed would keep the 
troops quiet, and that I should have no trouble ; but I was not taken 
in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever I felt the want of sufficient transport ! Had 
it been possible to have the whole of my force with me, I should have 
advanced at once, and have occupied that evening the range of hills 
I have described ; but Macpherson’s brigade was still a march behind, 
and all I could do was, immediately on arrival, to send back every 
available transport animal to bring it up. I pushed forward Cavalry 
patrols along the three roads leading to Kabul, and rode out myself to 
reconnoitre the position in front. It was sufficiently strong to make 
me wish I had a larger force. Towards evening groups of men 
appeared on the skyline aU round, gndng unmistakable warning that 
the tribes were gathering in large numbers. 

From the information brought me by the Cavahy, and from my 
own examination of the ground, I decided to advance along the left 
bank of the river : and to facihtate this movement I determmed to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Macpherson’s brigade had arrived or not. That night strong piquets 
were thrown out round the camp, and Cavahy patrols were ordered to 
proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. LLiomme mcuis Dieu 

dispose. 


‘My KIND FliiEND, — The truth is that to-day, at sunrise, I went to the 
camp, the Amir having summoned me. When I arrived, Mulla Shall 
Mahomed [the Wazir] first said to me, “Go back and tell the people to raise 
a holy Avar,” I did not feel certain about AA^hat he said [or Avas not satisfied 
Avith this], [but] the Amir afterAvards told me to go back that very hour and 
rouse the people to a ghaza. I got back to Kabul about 7 o’clock, and am 
collecting the people. Salaam.’ 

The letter AA^as not addressed, but it AA^as sealed AAuth Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there Avas no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
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GHAPTEE LI. 

The Cavali’y having reported that the road through the saoig-i-nmvislita 
gorge was impassable, I started off a partj^* before it was f uHy light 
on the 6th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns. I was 
preparing to follow with an escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large 
numbers of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hiUs that 
I ought to have been in a position to occupy the precedmg evening. 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their movements; positions 
were taken up and guns placed with such coolness and deliberation 
that it was evident regularly tramed troops were employed. Very 
soon I received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been fired upon, 
and of their having been obhged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessary ; the Afghans had to 
be dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or we should have 
been surrounded by overwhelming numbers. Their occupation of the 
heights was, I felt, a warning that must not be disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the densely-crowded city of Kabul, 
with the scarcely less crowded suburbs of Ghardeh, Deh-i-Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over the Kabul valley, all of which 
w;ere contributing their quota of warriors to assist the Eegular troops 
in disputing the advance of the British. It did not require much 
experience of Asiatics to understand that, if the enemy were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a single night m the position they had taken 
up, theh numbers would increase to an extraordhiary. extent. 

I now received a report from the rear that the road was blocked, 
and that the progress of Macpherson’s brigade would certainly be 
opposed ; while, on the crests of the hiUs to the right and left of my 
camp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, I surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), were only waiting for the 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was one of great anxiety. The whole force with me 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns. The treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers had, of course, kept the 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to the manner in which my 
troops were perforce divided ; the position of every man and every gun 
with me was known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 

^ Twenty sabres, 9tli Lancers, one squadron 5th Punjab Cavalry, two 
guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 92nd Highlanders, and 450 rifles, 
23rd Pioneers, 
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with tlie enemy, the opportunity would be taken to attack my weakly- 
defended camp and to engage Macplierson’s small brigade, encumbered 
as it was with its large convoy of stores and ammunition. 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increasing, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse; the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the initiative, and attack the Afghan main 
position at once. Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
troops who were moving towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position until my plans were further 
developed. I sent another messenger to Macpherson, informing him 
of my intention to take immediate action, and telling him to keep a 
good look-out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and at 
the same time I reinforced him by a squadron of Cavahy. 

. The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extending from the 
sang-i-naioishta gorge to the heights above Chardeh. Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns were observed in position. The line they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country ; and their main 
position was the ridge, which, close to the gorge, rose 1,000 feet above 
the plain, running up at its western extremity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high. Thence the line stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia. In front of this formidable position were a succession of 
sandy hills, forming a series of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these lulls ran a bare stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land 
surrounding Charasia and the hamlet of Khairabad. 

My movements and reconnaissances up till now having led the 
enemy to believe that I intended to deliver my attack on then left at 
the soAig-i-noAuishta, they were seen to be concentrating their forces in 
that chrection. But this position could only have been carried with 
such damaging loss to us that I determined to make the real attack by 
an outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, I des^Datched General 
Baker in this direction, and placing at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to him the difficult task of dislodging the enemy, 
while I continued to distract their attention towards the gorge by 
making a feint to theh left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosm’e close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammunition, for 
the safe guarding of which I sent him the 5th Punjab Infantry, while 
he was further reinforced by 450 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Field Artillery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Artillery 

^ Two guns, No. 2 Mountain battery, two Gatling' guns, detachment 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Highlanders, 6th Gurkhas (300 rifles), 5th Punjab 
Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 Company Sappers and Miners, 
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guns, 450 Cavalry, and between 600 and 700 Infantry for the 
protection of the camp, where I was stiU handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy following. 

T^Tiile Baker advanced to the left, the party near the sang-i-iicmishta 
gorge, commanded by Major ‘White, of the 92nd Higlilanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupying any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s main position above the gorge, and when the outflanking 
movement had been thoroughly developed and the enemy were in full 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry through the gorge and 
pursue. 

At about 11.30 a.m. Baker’s leading troops emerged into the open, * 
and were immediately engaged mth a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by a considerable body of Kegular troops. The General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans off a succession of peaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
they were occupying on then: extreme right. Eunning along tliis ridge, 
and stretching across the Indiki road to the sandhills, the Afghan right 
wing held a line considerably in advance of theh left on the hill above 
the s(mg4-natois7ita govge, and one which could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks the 72nd were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and the fire from them swept the slopes up which our troops must 
advance. These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
their defenders had to be dislodged from them at all hazards before 
apy thing else could be attempted. The company of the 72nd with 
much difficulty fought their way up, and gained a footing on the first 
peak, where they were obliged to pause, until reinforced by two 
companies of the 5th Gurkhas under Captain. Cook, Y.C., when they 
advanced all together, clearing the enemy from each successive point, 
while the remainder of the 72nd breasted the hill, and, under cover of 
the- Mountain guns, attacked the position in front. But the enemy 
were obstinate, and the extremely difficult, nature of the ground 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders.*^ Seeing their dilemma, 
Baker despatched two companies of the 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bitz-Hugh, and 200 men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captam. Hall, to their assistance; while the 23rd Pioneers were 
brought up on the right, in support, and a detachment of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned in rear, on the left of the line. 

The engagement now became hot, and the firing fast and furious. 
My readers will, I am sure, be able to reahze %vith what intense 
excitement and anxiety I watched the proceedings. It was evident to 
me that little progress could be made so long as the enemy retained 
possession of the ridgp, which the Afghan Commander apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the real point of attack, for his troops 
could now be seen hmTying to this point, and it became more urgently 
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necessary than ever to carry the position before it could be reinforced. 
At 2 p.m. it was seized; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted ; the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposexl to a cross-fire that effectually prevented their rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72nd, admirably led by 
their company officers, under the skilful direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clarke and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murra^^ I closel}^ 
watched then movements, and particularly observed one man pushing 
up the precipitous hillside considerably m advance of everyone else. 


and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bullets falling 
round hhn. I inquned about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Irish private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to whose coolness 
and daring was in a great measure due the capture of this very strong 
post. Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the Victoria 
Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to. The main position was stormed by the Highlanders, GmLhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trying hard to be the first to close with its 
defenders. The enemy fought desperately, chargiug down on the 
Gurkhas, by wdiom, under the leadership of Lieutenant- Colonel Pitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards in the rear of 
that from which the}^ had just been dislodged, wLere they made an 
obstinate stand for half an hour, but they were again forced back on 
the attacking party being strengthened by the arrival of two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major White, who 
had abeady successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang 4- 
naivishta gorge. As the enemy’s advanced posts on the lull to the 
south, and directly in front of the gorge, prevented our guns from 
coming within range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
had to be disposed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker; accordingly, about noon the hill "was captured by two com- 
panies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a pohit whence Major Parry was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge. 

It was at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, having carried the 
main position, were proceeding to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that White despatched two companies of the 92nd, under 
Captain Oxley, by whose timely aid the determined foe were at length 
driven from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up their 
success and advanced at the double, w^hile our guns shelled the shaken 
masses. 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely ; the enemy 
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brokej and fled down the slopes on the further side in a north-westerly 
direction, eventually taking refuge in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.45 we were in possession of the whole of the main ridge. The 
first objective having been thus gained, the troops, pivotmg on their 
right, brought round their left and advanced against the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s left wing, and simultaneously with this move- 
ment "White advanced from his position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gained possession of the pass 
and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, the left wing of 
the Afghan force made but little resistance ; they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the river toward the north-east, pursued 
by the small body of- Cavalry attached to White’s force, under Major 
Hammond, and a party of the 92nd, under Major Hay. 

Baker now paused to allow of the Infantry’s ammimition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ridge towards the pass, which 
he reached in time to help the Cavaky who were engaged with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river ; the latter were driven off and forced 
to retreat ; but by this time the growing darkness made further pm’suit 
impossible. We w*ere therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holding 
the ground m advance by piquets and occupying both ends of the sa/iig- 
i-nawisMa defile, where the troops bivouacked for the night. I was 
able to supply them with food from Charasia, and they were made as 
comfortable as they could be under the chcumstances. 

While the fighting was taking place on the heights in front of 
Charasia, the hills on both flanlis of my camp were crowded with 
the enemy, anxiously watching the result ; they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firing into it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed in a very daring manner by a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colour-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
same non-commissioned officer who had a few days before so distin- 
guished himself in the Hazardarakht defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 Idlled and 70 wounded,^ 
while the enemy left 300 dead behind them, and as they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, their loss 
must have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we had 

* During the fight the Infantiy expended 41,090 rounds, of Avhich over 
20,000 were fired by the 72nd Highlanders. The half-battery G/3 R.A. fired 
6^ common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses) ; total, 
77 rounds. No. 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common shell and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds. The two Gatlings fired 150 rounds. 

^ At the tenth round one of the Gatlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces. This was the first occasion on which Gatling guns were used in action. 
They were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
were made but little use of. 
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opposed to us, besides thirteen Begular regiments, between eight and 
ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from Tezin and Hisarak had hurried 
up in large numbers to join the enemy, but, luckily for us, arrived too 
late. Of these some returned to then* homes when they found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be made by the Eegular 
troops. 

The hehograph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22nd Foot, had 
been of the greatest use dm'ing the day, and kept me fully informed of 
all details. The last message as the sun was sinlving behiud the hills, 
confirming my own observations, was a most satisfactory one. to the 
effect that the whole of the enemy’s position was in om’ possession, and 
that our victory was complete. 

Throughout the day my friend (I) the Amir, surrounded by his 
Shdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of the camp watching 
the progress of the fight with intense eagerness, and questioning every- 
one who appeared as to his interpretation of what he had observed. 
So soon as I felt absolutely assured of our victory, I sent an Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness to convey the joyful intelligence of om- success. 
It was, without doubt, a trying moment for him, and a terrible dis- 
appointment after the plans which I subsequently ascertained he and 
his adherents at Kabul had carefully laid for our annihilation. But he 
received the news with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requesting my Aide-de-camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory. 

Maepherson’s brigade, with its impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogether I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results. But the fact still remained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault prove necessary. I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforcements of Eegular troops 
and guns were hastening to Kabul from Ghazni. Prompt action was 
the one- and only means of meeting these tlmeatened difficulties. My 
troops had had more than enough for one day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to be 'made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th I started, leavmg Maepherson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could. I marched 
by the sang-i-natuislita defile, where Major White met me and ex- 
plahied to me his part in the victory of the previous day. From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations on this side was 
due to White’s military instincts and, at one supreme moment, his 
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extreme personal gallantry. It afforded me, therefore, very great 
pleasure to recommend this officer for the Victoria Gross, an honour of 
which more than one incident m his subsequent career proved him to 
be well worth3^ 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the previous da^q had 
the effect I hoped it would have. On arriving at Beni Hissar, a con- 
siderable village, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the far-famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought me the pleasing news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city visible seemed 
to be deserted. 

During the day I received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander. 
From then conflictmg accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
having arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia armj" had 
joined them, and that the combined forces were then occupying the 
range of hills immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter- 
mined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
intended to rethe towards Turkestan, I directed Brigadier- General 
Mass^q on the morning of the 8th October, to move out with the 
Cavalry brigade and place himself across their line of retreat.* The 
brigade started at 11 a.m., and, in order to avoid the cit}^ and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and Sherpur, the new 
Afghan cantonment. On reachmg the latter place. Massy heliographed 
to me that he had found it deserted, the magazine blown up, and 
seventj^-five gunsf abandoned mside the enclosure, and that the enemy 
were now occupying a ridge J which seemed to him to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul ; then, continuing his 
march, he crossed a depression in this ridge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheelmg to his left, and skirting the Asmai heights on the western 
side, he soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the slope 
of the hiUs about a mile from Deh-i-Mazang, 

Brigadier- General Massy was informed, in reply to his heliogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enem}^ from their 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalr^^ upon which 
Massy immediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 

* The troops available for this purpose were ; One squadron 9th Lancers, 
5th Punjab Cavalry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and 14th Bengal Lancers ; total, 
720 of all ranks. 

t The guns included four English IS-poundcrs, one English S-inch howitzer 
and two Afghan imitations of this weapon, and forty-two bronze Mountain 
guns. 

X The Asmai heights. 
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most advisable for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape. 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rifles, .two 
Mountain guns and one Gatling), for Macpherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up. He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
driving the enemy’s scouts before him, worked liis way along the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west ; but his progress was very slow, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before he found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
Artniery. To his delight. Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their main position ; but his satisfaction 
was considerably allayed when he discovered that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge"^ with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack he would have to descend 
1,600 feet, and then chmb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and quite as steep. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay in delivering the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next day. He had ascertained that the Kabul river 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemy’s camp, and was too far from support to warrant piquets 
being pushed across at night. Nothmg whatever could be seen, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
heard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might escape him. 
Soon after 11 p.m., therefore, when the rising moon began in a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy. The patrol came into contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the river-bank, from some of whom, taken 
prisoners m the struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes ; but about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported 
to have accompanied their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the dhection of Bamian. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier- General Massy, from his point of observation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry the enemy’s main position by dayhght ; he tried to 
communicate with Baker and ascertain his plans, but the party 
despatched on this service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful. 
Massy then collected his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
night, bemg anxious that his men and horses should have food and rest. 
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and it not having struck him that the enemy might attempt to escape 
durmg the hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4.30 a.m. He at once communicated it to Massy, telling him 
at the same time that any movement the Cavalry might make in pur- 
suit would be supported by the troops under his immediate command, 
and also by a brigade under Brigadier- General Macpherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker ; Macpherson and White, with 
their respective troops, having arrived at Beni Hissar shortly after 
Baker had started. 

I joined Baker at this time, and great was my disaxDpointment at 
being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker had done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, and that the enemy^havmg 
eluded us could not in any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
his part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
little success, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
four-and-twenty miles on the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter in the city of Kabul, others in the numerous villages with 
which the richly- cultivated Chardeh valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to a man ; others escaped to the hills ; 
and the remainder, having had ten hours’ start, could not be over- 
taken. 

The enemy’s camp was left; standing, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our possession. 

Dming that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commanding plateau between the Kabul and Logar rivers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mile east of the Bala Hissar. The 
6th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
which Brigadier- General Baker had been operating, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 


CHAPTER LII. 

At last I was at Kabul, the place I had heard so much of from my boy- 
hood, and had so often wished to see I The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 50,000 inhabitants, covering a con- 
siderable extent of ground. To the south-east corner of the city 
appeared the Bala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
fortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and extending 
to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 
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Kabul was reported to be perfectly quiet, and numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of their wares ; but I forbade anyone to 
enter the city until I had been able to decide upon the best means o'f 
maintaining order amongst a population for the most part extremely 
fanatical, treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition had been over- 
come, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was in my camp ready to agree 
to whatever I might propose, and it had been all done with extraordi- 
narily little loss to ourselves. Nevertheless, I felt my difficulties were 
very far from being at an end — indeed, the part of my duty still re- 
maining to be accomphshed was smTOunded with far greater difficulty, 
and was a source of much more anxiety to me than the military task I 
had undertaken ; for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could only hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice would carry me through. 

The instructions I had received from the Government of India were 
very general in their character, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedings 
must necessarily depend on the state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and the various conditions 
impossible to foresee when the Foreign Office letter was written to me 
on the 29th September. But, though general, they were very compre- 
hensive. 

The troops were to be placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would give me complete control over the Amir’s capital ; any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were 
to be disarmed ; supphes were to be collected in sufficient quantities to 
render my force independent in case of interruption along the line of 
communication ; Yakub Khan’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supervision maintained over his movements and actions ; a 
close investigation was to be instituted into all the causes and cheum- 
stances connected with the ‘totally unprovoked and most barbarous 
attack by the Amh’s soldiery and the people of his . capital upon the 
representative of an allied State, who was residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir’s fortress, in very close proximity to the Amh 
himself, and whose personal safetj^ and honourable treatment had been 
solemnly guaranteed by the Euler of Afghanistan.’ 

The retribution to be exacted was to be adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be imposed upon the Afghan 
nation in proportion as the offence was proved to be national, and as 
the responsibility should be brought home to any particular com- 
munity. Further, the imposition of a fine, it was suggested upon the 
city of Kabul ‘would be in accordance with justice and precedent,’ 
and the demolition of ■ fortifications and removal of buildmgs within 
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range of my defences, or which might interfere with my control over 
the city, might be ‘ necessary as a military precaution.’ 

In forming my plans for the removal of obstructive buildings, I was 
to consider ‘ whether they can be combined with any measures com- 
patible with justice and humanity for leaving a memorial of the retri- 
bution exacted from the city in some manner and by some mark that 
will not be easily obliterated.’ 

I was told that ‘ in regard to the punishment of individuals, it should 
be swift, stern, and impressive, without being indiscriminate or im- 
moderate ; its infliction must not be delegated to subordinate officers 
of minor responsibility acting independently of your instructions or 
supervision ; and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of 
the troops under . j^our orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted. You will deal summarily in the majority of 
cases with persons whose share in the murder of anyone belonging to 
the British Embassy shall have been proved by .your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should be as public and striking as 
possible, it should be completed with all possible expedition, since 
the indefinite prolongation of your proceedings might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm.’ 

The despatch concluded with the words : ‘ It will probably be essen- 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for- the security of the well-affected population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exercise 
supreme authority in Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that he has conspicuously 
failed to make use of it.’ 

On the 10th I visited Sherpur, and the next day I went to the Bala 
Hissar, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
and cruel end. The walls of the Eesidency, closely j)itted with bullet- 
holes, gave proof of the determined nature of the attack and the length 
of the resistance. The floors were covered with blood-stains, and 
amidst the embers of a fire were found a heap of human bones. It 
ma}^ be imagined how British soldiers’ hearts burned within them at 
such a sight, and how difficult it was to suppress feelings of hatred 
and animosity towards the perpetrators of such a dastardly crime. I 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for the bodies of our ill- 
fated friends. 

The Bala Hissar, at one time of great strength, was now in a some- 
what dilapidated condition. It contained eighty-five guns, mortars 
and howitzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gmrpowder, stowed away ^in earthen vessels, many milfions of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a large number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot. 
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shell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper apd 
tin. It would not have given us much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it u^thin easy range, and there was cover for Infantry close up to 
the walls. 

I The reading of the Proclamation announcing the intentions of the 

British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take ]place in the Bala Hissar next .day. The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me. The leading people were invited to attend, and I had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part in the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at which were to 
be made loiown to the inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government. The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might best be disposed so as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

I I decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Edian* and his 

brother Zakariah Khan, the Mustaufi, and the Wazk, as these four 
were Yakub Klian’s principal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
; influence was being used against us, and that so long as they were at 

I large a mine might be sprung upon me at any moment. 

' The Commander-in- Chief, Baud Shah, was also in the Amir’s confi- 

\ . dence ; but I determined to leave liim at liberty, for, from what I could 

learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
: our unfortunate countr3^men, and he had on several occasions since he 

had been in my camp given me useful information ; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not altogether 
disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled. 
Lord Lytton had urged upon me the necessity for weighing well the 
I advisability of prematurely brealdng with him, as it was very possible 

■ he might become a useful instrument in om hands, an eventuality^ 

1 which I thoroughly understood ; but I was not at all sure that Yakub 

j Khan would not break udth me when he learnt my decision with regard 

to his Ministers, and I had received more than one warning that, if he 
failed to keep me from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us ; 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his having instigated 
the attack upon the Embassy, he most certainly made not the slightest 
, effort to stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to his care, and 

throughout that terrible day showed himself to be, if not a deliberate 
traitor, a despicable coward. Agam, his endeavours to delays themai’ch 
of my force for the sole purpose of gaining sufficient time to organize 

■ * Yahia Khan was Yakub Khan’s father- in-law. 
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the destruction of the army to whose protection he had appealed 
deprived him, to my mmd, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan were all solved by his own action on the morning of the 12th 
October. He came to my tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
interview, which was, of com’se, accorded. The ordy chair I possessed 
I offered to my Eoyal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that he had come to resign the Amir ship, and that he was 
only carrying out a determination made before he came to Kushi ; he 
had then allowed himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution 
was fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather be a grass-cutter in the Bnglisli camp than Euler of Afghanistan ; 
he concluded by entreating me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mine until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might deshe to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see him 
again at ten o’clock, the hour appointed for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar in order that he might be present at the reading of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and was entirely 
ignorant of my intentions regarding his Ministers. 

As arranged, I had another interview with Yakub Khan at ten 
o’clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to be present at the ceremony 
which was about to take place. He said, however, that he would send 
his eldest son, and that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged 
him again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to think well 
over the results to himself ; but finding that he had finally* made up 
liis mind, I told. His Higlmess I would telegraph his determination to 

* At an interview which Major Hastings, the Pohtical Officer, and Mr. 
Durand, my Political Secretary, had with His Highness at my request on the 
23rd October, he said, referring to the subject of the Amirship : ‘ I call God 
and the Koran to witness, and everything a Mussulman holds sacred, that my 
only desire is to be set free, and end my da 3 ^s in liberty. I have conceived an 
utter aversion for these peoj)le. I alwaj^s treated them well, and you see how 
they have rewarded me. So long as I was fighting in one place or another, 
they liked me well enough. Directly I became Amir, and consulted their 
own good by making peace with you, they turned on me. How I detest them 
all, and long to be out of Afghanistan for ever. It is not that I am unable to 
hold the country ; I liave held it before and could hold it again, but I have 
no further wish to rule such a people, and I beg of you to let me go. If the 
British Government wish me to stay, I will stay, as their servant or as the 
Amir, if you like to call me so, until my son is of an age to succeed me, or 
even without that condition ; but it will be wholly against my own inclina- 
tion, and I earnestly beg to be set free.’ 
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the Viceroy and ask for instructions ; that he would not, of course, be 
forced to continue to reign at Kabul against his will, but that I would 
ask him to retain his title .mitil I could receive a reply from Simla. = 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by my staff, 
the Heir-Apparent, the Ministers, and a large gathering of the chief 
Sirdars of Kabul. Both sides of the road were lined with troops, of 
whom I felt not a httle proud that day. Notwithstanding that the 
duty requhed of them had been severe and continuous, now that they 
were requhed to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the mam gateway, the British 
flag was run up, the bands played the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thhty-one guns was fired. 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
ascending the steps leading to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and read to them the following Proclamation, containmg the orders of 
the British Government : 

‘ In my Proclamation dated the 3rd October, I informed the people of Kabul 
that a British army was advancing to take possession of the city, and I 
warned them against offering any resistance to the entry of tlie troops and the 
authority of His Highness the Amir. That Avaraing has been disregarded. 
The force under my command has .now reached Kabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar, but its advance has been pertinaciously opposed, and the inhabitants 
of the city have taken a conspicuous part in the opposition offered. They 
have thei’efore become rebels against His Highness the Amir, and have added 
to the guilt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of the British 
Envoy and his companions— a treacherous and coAvardly crime Avhich has 
brought indelible disgi’ace upon the Afghan people. It would be but a just 
and fitting reward for such misdeeds if the city of Kabul were now totally 
destroyed and its very name blotted out ; but the great British Government 
ever desires to temper justice with mercy, and I noAV announce to the inliabi- 
tants of Kabul that the full retribution for their offence Avill not be exacted, 
and that the city will be spared. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is necessary that they should not escape all penalty, and, 
further, that the punishment inflicted should be such as Avill be felt and 
remembered. Therefore, such portions of the city buildings as now interfere 
Avith the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in it, aauII be at once leA^elled 
Avith the gi’ound ; and, further, a heaA^y fine, the amount of Avhich aauII be 
notified hereafter, aauU be imposed upon tlie inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several capacities. I further give notice to all, tliat, in 
order to provide for the restoration and maintenance of order, the cit}^ of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, are placed 
under martial laAA^ With the consent of His Highness the Amir, a military 
Governor of Kabul aauII be appointed, to administer justice and punish Avith a 
strong hand all eAul-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villages are hereby Avarned to submit to his authority. 

‘ This punishment, inflicted upon the AAdiole city, Avill not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those AAdiose indmdual guilt may be hereafter proA^ed. 
A fuU and searching inquiry into the circumstances of the late outbreak Avill 
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be held, and all ]5ersons convicted of having taken pait 
disorder, and the safety of all J qus weapons, whetiier swords, 

notified that for the future the carrying of ^ ^ 

knives, or fireamis, within the sheets ot the ci j 
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government in the city. I further instituted two Courts — one political, 
consistmg of Colonel Macgregor, Surgeon-Major Bellew,'^' and Mahomed 
H^^at Khan, a Mahomedan member of the Punjab Commission, and 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to inquire into the com- 
plicated circumstances which led to the attack on the Kesidency, and 
to ascertain, if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were 
implicated. The other, a military Court, with Brigadier - General 
Massy as president, for the trial of those Cliiefs and soldiers accused 
of having taken part in the actual massacre. f 

Up to this time (the middle of October) communication with India 
had been kept up by way of the Shutargardan, and I had heard 
nothing of the approach of the Khyber column. It was so very 
necessary to open up the lOiyber route, in view of early snow on 
the Shutargardan, that I arranged to send a small force towards 
Jalalabad, and to move the Shutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus 
brealdng off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the tribes- 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him in considerable 
numbers, I despatched Brigadier- General Hugh Gough with some 
troops to enable him to withdraw. This remforcement arrived at a 
most opportune moment, when the augmented tribal combination, 
imagining that the garrison was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their lives if they laid down their 
arms I So sure were the Afghans of then: triumph- that they had 
brought 200 of theh women to witness it. On Gough’s arrival. Money 
dispersed the gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head- Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which { 

had been ordered to join me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most valuable addition to the Kabul Field Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on the morning of the 16th October, when 
I was startled by a most terrific explosion in the upper part of the 
Bala Hissar, which was occupied by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched in the garden below. The gunpowder, stored in a 
detached building, had somehow — ^we never could discover how — 
become ignited, and I trembled at the thought of what would be the 

* Dr. Bellew was mth the brothers Lumsden at Kandahar in 1857. 

f My action in endorsing the proceedings of this court, and iny treatment 
of Afghans generally, were so adversely and severely criticized by party 
newspapers and periodicals, and by members of the Ox)position in the House 
of Commons, that I was called upon for an explanation of my conduct, wliich 
was submitted and read in both Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of 
State .for India, Viscount Cranbrook, and the Under- Secretary of State for India, 
the Hon. E. Stanhope. In the Parliamentary records of Eebruary, 1880, can 
be seen my reply to the accusations, as well as an abstract statement of the 
executions carried out at Kabul in accordance with the findings of the military 
Court. 
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consequences if the main magazine caught fire, which, with its 250 
tons of gunpowder, was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion. 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to bring away their tents, or anything but their ammuni- 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang. 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captain 
Shafto, E.A. (a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subadar-Major of the 5th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost theh lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were killed at a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a ver^^ practical exemplification of 
the good feelmg existing between the European soldiers and the 
Gm'khas. The 72nd and the 5th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spirit of cmiaraderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders now coming 
forward and insistmg on making over their greatcoats to the little 
Gurkhas for the night— a very strong proof of then* friendship, for at 
Kabul in October the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the greatest gratifica- 
tion throughout the force. One was from the Commander-m-Chief, 
conveying Her Majesty’s expression of ‘ warm satisfaction ’ at the 
conduct of the troo}ps ; the other was from the Viceroy, expressing 
his ‘ cordial congi*atulations ’ and His Excellency’s ‘ high appreciation 
of the abihty with which the action was directed, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I was informed at the 
same time by Lord Lytton that, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, I was given the local ranli of Lieutenant-General, 
to enable me to be placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two divisions. 
The first division remained imder my own immediate command, and 
Major-General E. C. Bright, C.B.,"^ was appointed to the command of 
the other. I was, of course very much pleased at this proof of the 
confidence reposed in me. 


CHAPTEE LIII. 

I HAD given much thought to the question of housing the troops during 
the winter, which was now fast approachmg. Some of the senior 
officers were m favour of quartering them in the Bala Hissar, as being 
the place with most prestige attached to it ; but the fact that there was 
* Afterwards General Sh Eobert Bright, G.C.B. 
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not accommodation in it for the whole force, and that, therefore, the 
troops would have to be separated, as well as the dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunpowder, which could only be got rid of by 
degrees, decided me to occupy in preference the partly-fortified canton- 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile north-east of the city, and close to the 
ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was enclosed on three sides 
by a high and massive loop-holed wall, and on the fourth by the Biinaru 
heights, while it possessed the advantage of having within its walls 
sufficient shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half miles, made it a very difficult place to defend ; but, 
remembering the grievous results of General Elphinstone’s force being 
scattered in 1841, I thought .the advantage of being able to keep my 
troops together outweighed the disadvantage of having to defend so 
long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Government of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace in which the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punishment for 
treachery and insult than any other we could inflict, and a more lasting 
memorial of our ability to avenge om: countrymen than any we could 
raise. The tidings that theh ancient citadel had been levelled to the 
ground would, I felt sure, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghanistan, bearing with them a political significance that could 
hardly be over-estimated. 

I now set to work to collect supplies for the winter. A1 Iclialsa^ or 
State grain, we took as our right, the justice of this being recognized 
both by the Amir and the people, but what was the property of private 
individuals was purchased at a price the avaricious Afghan could not 
resist. There had been a good harvest, and supplies were abundant ; 
but the people from the outlying districts were chary of assistmg us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the Biitish 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness and in- 
justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated by the Amir on his return from signing the 
Treaty at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Amir’s vengeance when they should again be left to bis tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, except those who, like Wali Mahomed Khan and 
his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
who were sidll smarting from recent injm'y and oppression. 
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I was frequentty asked by the Afghans, when requiring some service 
to be rendered, ‘ Are yon gomg to remain ?’ Could I have replied in 
the affirmative, or could I have said that we should continue to exercise 
sufficient control over the Government of the country to prevent then 
being punished for helping us, they w'ould have served us willingly. 
Not that I could flatter myself they altogether liked us, but they would 
have felt it wise in their own interests to meet our requirements ; and, 
besides, the great mass of the people w^ere heartily sick and tired of a 
long continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to submit 
(for a thne, at least) to any strong and just Government. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of sa^ung from the resentment of the Amh 
those who had been of use to us in the earl}’^ part of the war, had 
expressly stipulated in Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that ^ a full 
and complete amnesty should be pubHshed, absolving all Afghans fi’om 
any responsibility’ on account of intercourse with the British Forces 
during the campaign, and that the Amn should guarantee to protect aU 
persons, of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on that 
account.’ 

But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan more than 
once spoke to me about it, and declared that it was impossible to 
control the tm’bulent sph’its in Afghanistan vdthout being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his hands 
with regard to those who had proved themselves his enemies. 

His neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added considerably 
to my difficulty, as will be seen from the following letter from Asmatula 
Khan, a Ghilzai Chief, to whom I wrote, asking him to meet me at 
Kabul. 

‘ I received your kind letter on the Stli of Sliawal [2Stli September], and 
understood its contents, and also those of the enclosed Proclamation to the 
people of Kabul. I informed all whom I thought fit of the contents of the 
Proclamation. 

‘ Some time ago I went to Gandamak to ^lajor Cavagnari. He instructed 
me to obey tlie orders of the Amir, and made me over to His Highness. 
When i\Iajor Cavagnari returned to India, the Amir’s officials confiscated 
my xu’operty, and gave the Chiefship to my cousin* [or enemy], Bakram 
Khan. 

‘ The oppression I suffei’ed on your account is beyond description. They 
ruined and disgraced every friend and adherent of mine. On the retmm of 
ilajor Cavagnari to Kabul, I sent my Naib [deputy] to him, who informed 
him of my state. Major Cavagnari sent a message to me to the effect that I 
should recover my property^ by force if I could, otherwise I should go to the 
hills, and not come to Kabul until I heard from him. In the meantime I 
received news of the murder of the Envoy, and I am still in the hills.’ 


* In Pushtu the word tarliir signifies a cousin to any degi’ee, and is not 
unfrequently used as ‘ enemy’ ’ the inference being that in Afghanistan a 
cousin is necessarilyT" an enemy. 
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The thought of what might be in store for those who were now 
aiding me troubled me a good deal. No doubt then’ help was not dis- 
interested, but they were ‘ friends in need,’ and I could not be quite 
indifferent to then future. 

I had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, and in dis- 
cussing mth liim Sher AK’s reasons for breakmg with, us, he dwelt on 
the fact that his father, although he did not get all he wished out of 
Lord Mayo, was fanly satisfied and content with what had been done 
for him, but when Saiyad Nur Mahomed retm'ned from Simla in 1873, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made overtures to the 
Eussians, with whom constant intercourse had since been kept up. 

Yakub Eihan’s statements were verified by the fact that we found 
Kabul much more Eussian than English. The Afghan Sh’dars and 
ofl&cers were arrayed in Eussian pattern uniforms, Eussian money was 
foxmd in the treasury, Eussian wares were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia were certainly no better 
than those leading to India, Eussia had taken more advantage of them 
than we had to carry on commercial dealings with Afghanistan.'^ 

When I inquh’ed of Yakub Khan what had become of the corre- 
spondence which must have been carried on between his father and the 
Eussians, he declared that he had destroyed it aU when on his wa 3 " to 
Gandamak ; nevertheless, a certain number of lettersf from Generals 
Kauffmann and Stoliatofif came into mj^ possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the. latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for me from 
memory b}^ the man who had copied it for Sher Ali, aided by the 

* As I reported at the time, the magnitude of Slier Alls militaiy prepara- 
tions was, in my opinion, a fact of peculiar significance. He had raised and 
equipped with arms of precision sixteen regiments of Cavalry and sixty-eight 
of Infantry, while his Artillery araoiuited to nearly 300 gims. Numbers of 
skilled artisans were constantly employed in the manufacture of rifled cannon 
and breech-loading small arms. Swords, helmets, uniforhis, and other articles 
of military equqnnent, were stored in proportionate quantities. Upon the 
consti’uction of the Sherpur cantonment Sher Ali had expended an astonishhig 
amount of labour and money. The size and cost of this work may be fudged 
from the fact that the main line of rampart, with barrack accommodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the western and southern 
slopes of the Bimaru liills, while the original design was to cany the wall 
entirely round the hills, a distance of foirr and a half miles, and the founda- 
tions were laid for a considerable portion of this length. All these military 
preparations must have been going on for some years, and were quite un- 
necessary, except as a prowsion for contemplated hostilities 'with ourselves. 
Sher Ali had refused during this tune to accept the subsidy we had agreed to 
pay him, and it is difficult to imderstand how their entire cost could have 
been met from the Afghan treasury, the annual gross revenue of the country 
at that time amoimting only to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

j These letters, as well as my rej)ort to the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, with an account of my conversation 'with 
Yakub Khan, are given in the Appendix. 
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Afghan official who was told off to be in attendance on Stoliatcff, and 
who had frequentl}^ read the treaty. 

In one of my last conversations, with Yakub Khan, he advised me 
‘not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan.’ On m3" asking him 
whether he had an3" reason to suppose that his representatives in those 
places meant to give trouble, he rephed : ‘ I cannot sa3" what they may 
do ; but, remember, I have warned 3"Ou.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I think it quite possible that he had some inkling 
of his brother’s"^ (A^'ub Khan’s) intentions, in regard to Kandahar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdm* Eahman Khan would ax^pear on the 
scene from the dhection of Turkestan. 

I dul3" received an answer to m3^ telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Klian, in which I was informed that His Higlmess’s resigna- 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was dii’ected to 
annouiice the fact to the people of Afghanistan in the following terms : 

‘ I, General Roberts, on behalf of the British Government, hereby x>roclaim 
that the Amir, hawng by his own free will abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
without a Government. In consequence of the shameful outrage upon its 
Envoy and suite, the British Government has been compelled to occnj)}" b}" 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, and to take inilitaiy possession of other 
X')arts of Afghanistan. 

‘ The British Government now commands that all Afghan authorities, 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining order, referring 
to me whenever necessary. 

‘The British Government desire tliat the peo^de shall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs be 
respected. 

‘ The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as assist in preserving order will 
be duty recognized, but all disturbers of the peace and persons concerned in 
attacks upon the British authority will meet with condign punishment. 

‘The British Government, after consultation with the principal Sirdars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others rej)resenting the interests and wishes of the various 
provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future x)ermanent arrange- 
ments to be made for the good government of the peoxde.’ 

This manifesto wms issued on the 2Sth October, and the same da}" I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accex)ted, and 
acquamted him with the orders passed b}" the British Government in 
connexion with tliis fact. 7 

Yakub Klian showed no interest either in the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of w"hich was read to him, or the Government’s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment be3"ond a formal ‘ hisyar 
Ixliiih ’ (‘ ver}" good ’) and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I was now charged w"ith the govern- 

* Sirdar Ajub Khan was Governor of Herat in 1879. 

t Tiiere were present at the interwew, besides nwself, Colonel Macgi'egor, 
!Major Hastings, Surgeon-]Major Bellew, Kawab Sh Ghiilam Hussein Khan, 
and H. M. Durand. 
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ment of the country, it was necessary that I should take possession of 
the treasury and all moneys therein. He signified his assent, but 
demm’red to certain sums being considered as public proper t}", contend- 
ing that they formed part of his father’s wealth, and that the British 
Government might as well take from him his cliogaT^ this also having 
come from the pockets of the people. ‘ My father was Padishah,' he 
said ; ‘ there was no distinction between public and private money. 
However,’ he went pn, ‘ I have given uj) the crovm, and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees. You may take all I have, down to my 
clothes ; but the money was my father’s, and is mme by right.’ 

I rephed that it was necessary that all mone^’- in his possession 
should be given up, but that his private effects should not be touched ; 
that he would be given a receipt for the money, and that, if the Govern- 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to him. 

This Yalnib Khan at first declined to accept, with some show of 
temper. Eventually he came round, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I carried off State money to 
which I had no right. It can be easily made sure that I have no 
money when I go.’f 

Spite of aU his shortcomings, I could not help feeling sorry for the 
self-deposed Euler, and before lea^dng him I explained that he would 
be treated with the same consideration that had alwa^'s been accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sh* Ghulam Hussein KhanJ should have a tent 
next to his, and that it should be the Kawab’s care to look after his 
comfort in every way, and that I should be glad to see him whenever 
he wished for an inter^dew. That same day, under instructions, I 
issued the following further manifesto : 

‘ 111 my Proclamation of j’esterday I announced that His Highness the 
Amir liad of his own free will abdicated, and that for the present the govern- 
ment of Afghanistan would be carried on under my supervision. I now 
proclaim that, in order to provide for the cost of administration, I have taken 
possession of the State treasury, and that, until the British Government 
shall declare its will as to the permanent arrangements to be made for the 
future good government of the country, the collection of revenue and tlie 
expenditime of public mone}’’ will be regulated by me. All persons concerned 


* A kind of mantle worn by Afghans. 

t As Yakub Khan refused under one pretext or another to deliver up any 
money, Major Moriarty, the officer in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
treasure- chest, and Lieutenant Keville Chamberlain, accompanied by an 
escort, searched a liouse in the city in which a portion of Yakub Khan’s 
money was said to be concealed. Upwards of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees, and a certain amount of jewelleiy and gold coins, tillas and Kussian 
five-rouble pieces, in all amounting to nine and a half lakhs, were found. 
This sum was subsequently refunded to the Afghan Government. 

X The Kawab had been made a K.C.S.I. 
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are hereby informed that they must obey ^vithout dispute or delay such 
orders as may be issued by me in regard to the payment of taxes and other 
connected mattei*s ; and I give plain warning that anyone resisting or ob- 
structing the execution of such orders will be treated with the utmost severity 
as an enemy to the British Government.’ 




I 




CHAPTEE LTV. 

On the 1st November my Head-Quarters and the 1st division moved 
into Sherpm', which the Engineers had prepared for -^dnter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assuming satisfactory 
proportions. The same day Brigadier- General Macpherson left Kabul 
with a brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from the Khyber, 
and had reached Gandamak. I joined Macpherson the fono-s^dng 
morning at Butkhak, about eleven miles fi'om Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khyber had already been estabhshed. It was very 
important that our communication mth India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carriages ; I was therefore anxious to see for 
myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd-Kabul Pass, which 
was said to he very difficult. I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, as being the scene of Sir Eobert Sale’s fight with the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the beginning of the massacre of General Elphin- 
stone’s unfortimate troops in 1842.'^ The Afghan Commander-in-Chief, 
Baud Shah, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompanied me ; from them 
I learned that an easier road did exist, running more to the east, and 
crossing over the Lataband mountain. Personal inspection of the two 
lines proved that Baud Shah’s estimate of theh respective difficulties 
was correct ; the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khurd-Kabul side, and the total, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butkhak. However, I 
found the Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined it to 
be ; it might have been made jp^ssable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of being some nnles shorter; accordingly I decided upon 
adopting the .latter as the line of communication vdth India. 

Macpherson reported that the country beyond EAiurd-Kabul was 
fahiy settled, and that, on the 7th, he had been able to open com- 
munication vith Brigadier - General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright’s leading brigade. I was thus again brought into communica- 
tion vdth India, and in a position to clear my hospitals of those 

A most thrilling account of Elphinstone’s retreat through this pass is 
given in Ka3'e’s ^ History of the AVar in Afghanistan,’ vol. ii., p. 229. 
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amongst the sick and wounded who were not progressing favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. 

By this time the Inquii’y Commission had completed its difficult 
task of trying to sift the truth concerning the fate of Cavagnari and 
his companions from the mass of falsehood with which it was 
enveloped. The progress had been slow, particularly when examina- 
tion touched on the part Yakub Khan had played in the tragedy; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they were con- 
vinced that he would not be re-established in a position to avenge 
himself. The whole matter had been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the Amir could not 
have been ignorant that an attack on the Kesidency was contemplated. 
He may not have foreseen or desired the massacre of the Embassy, 
but there was no room for doubt as to his having connived at a 
demonstration against it, which, had it not ended so fatally, might 
have served him in good stead as a proof of his inability to guarantee 
the safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impossible, under these circumstances, that Yakub Khan 
could ever be reinstated as Euler of Kabul, and his remaining in his 
present equivocal position was irksome to himself and most em- 
barrassing to me. I therefore recommended that he should be 
deported to India, to be dealt with as the Government might decide 
after reviemng the information elicited by the political Court of 
Inquiry, which to me appeared to teU so weightily against the ex-Amir, 
that, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating as rebels to 
his authority Afghans who, it was now evident, had only carried out 
his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when opposing our advance on 
Kabul. I decided, therefore, to proclaim a free and complete amnesty* 

* The amnesty Proclamation ran as follows : 

‘ Kabul, 

‘ Navemher, 1879. 

‘ To all whom it may concern. On the 12th October a Proclamation was 
issued in which I offered a reward for the surrender of any person who had 
fought against the British troops since the 3rd September, and had thereby 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received in- 
formation which tends to show that some, at least, of those who shared in the 
opposition encountered by tlm British troops during their advance on Kabul, 
were led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in my camp, 
and had called upon the soldiery and people of Kabul to rise on his behalf. 
Such persons, although enemies to the British Government, were not rebels 
against their own Sovereign, and the gi’eat British Government does not seek 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may be that few only 
of those who took up arms were thus led away by the statements of evil- 
minded men, but rather than punish the innocent with the guilty, I am 
willing to believe that all were alike deceived. On behalf ot the Brinsh 
Government, therefore, I proclaim a free and complete amnesty to all persons 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attach on 
the Hesidenc^"’, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or then escort, on the condition 
that they surrendered then arms and returned to their homes. 

At Daud Shah’s suggestion, I sent three influential Shdars to the 
Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan valleys, to superintend the collection of 
the amount of forage which was to be levied from those districts and 
in order to lessen the consum];)tion at Kabul, I sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. In furtherance 
of the same object, as soon as Macpherson returned, I sent Baker 
with a brigade into the Maidan district, about twenty miles Kom 
Kabul, on the Ghazni road, where the troops could more easily be fed, 
as it was the district from which a large proportion of om^ supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time-exphed men and 
invahds who were no longer fit for service, t 

Towards the end of Kovember, Mr. Lul^e, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, who had done admhable work throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication was established vith 
India. As, however, cutting the telegraph-wes was a favomite 
amusement of the tribesmen, a hehograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which was worked with fair 
success to the end of the war. Had we then possessed the more 
perfect heliographic apparatus which is now available, it would have 


who have fought against the British ti’oops since the 3rd September, pro- 
wded that they now give up any arms in their possession and return to their 
homes. The offer of a reward for the sm-render of sucli persons is now with- 
drawn, and they will not for the futme be molested in any w’ay on account of 
their opposition to the British advance ; but it must be clearly understood 
that the benefits of this amnesty do not extend to anyone, wiiether soldier or 
civilian, wiio was concenied directly or indirectly in tlie attack upon tlie 
Eesidency, or who may hereafter be found in possession of any property 

belonging to membei's of the Embassy, To such persons no mercy will be 

showm. Eurtlier, I liold out no promise of pardon to those who, w^ell knowing 
i the Amir’s j^osition in the British camp, instigated the troo^^s and people of 

/j Kabul to take up arms against the British troops. The}^ have been guilty of 

^ ’ wilful rebellion against the Amir’s authority, and they will be considered and 

treated as rebels wherever found. ’ 

* There w*as a slight fall of snow on the 11th Kovember, followed by severe 
frost, and the elephants w'ere beginning to suffer from the cold. Three of 
them succumbed on the Lataband Kotal, mucli to the annoyance of the 
olfactory nerves of all passers-by. It wns impossible to buiy the huge 
carcasses, as the gi*ound was all rock, and there was not w’ood enough to burn 
them. So intense w’as the cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow^ at night. 

t This party marched tow’ards India on the 14th Kovember, follow'ed by a 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27th idem. On this latter date the 
strength of the 1st and 2nd Divisions, Kabul, Field Force, and the Reserve 
at Peshaw^ar w^as as follow^s ; 
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made us, in that land of bright sun, almost independent of the tele- 
graph, so far as connexion with Landi Kotal was concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficulty in collecting his 
supplies, I joined him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. 
The headmen in the neighbourhood refused to dehver the Jilialsa grain 
they had been ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghhzais 
from Ghazni and War dak, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 
collecting it, and murdered qur agent, Sndar Mahomed Hussein IDian. 
For these offences I destroyed the chief maWHs fort and confiscated 
his store of grain, after which there was no more trouble, and supplies 
cams in freely. I retmmed to Kabul, and Baker, with liis brigade, 
followed me on the 1st December. 

That same day Yakub Khan was despatched by double marches to 
India, careful precautions having been taken to prevent his being 
rescued on the way. When saying good-bye to him, he thanlied me 
warmly for the kindness and consideration he had received, and 
assured me that he left his wives and children in my hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would be well treated and cared for. 

A week later I sent off’ the two Sndars, Yahia Khan and Zakariah 
Khan, as well as the Wazir, whose guilt had been clearly proved, and 
whose powerful influence, I had every reason to beheve, was being 
used to stff up the country against us. The Mustaufi I allowed to 
remain; he had been less prominent than ‘the others in opposing us, 
and, besides, I had an idea that he might prove useful to me in the 
administration of the country. 



British Force. 

Native Force. 



Officers. 

Rank & 
File. 

British 

Officers. 

Troops. 

Total. 

1st Division, at and around 






Kabul .... 

100 

2,783 

71 

5,060 

8,014 

2nd Division, on the Khyber 



line - - - - - 

90 

2, .385 

118 

8,590 

11,183 


190 

5,168 

189 

13,650 

19,197 

Reserve at Peshawar - 

55 

1,952 

49 

4,654 

6,710 


245 

1 7,120 

238 

18,304 

25,907 


Total • — 483 British officers. 

7,120 British troops. 
18,304 Kative trooi^s. 


Grand total; — 25,907 with 60 guns, 24 v*ith 1st Division, and 36 with 
2nd Dmsion and the Reserve. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

The general political situation, as it developed itself in the early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to me to have contributed 
to produce it, may be brieflj^ summarized as follows. After the out- 
break in the previous September and the massacre of our Envo}^, the 
advance of the British force was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Charasia, the troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected townspeople, were conspicuously beaten in 
the open field ; then organization as an armed body was at an end, and 
their leaders all sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period the general expectation 
amongst the Afghans W’as that the British Government would exact a 
heavy retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vengeance 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven years before, a British massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Eabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion,. had sacked and destroyed the great 
bazaar and then retired, so in 1879 the people beheved that some signal 
punishment would again be succeeded by the withdrawal of our troops. 
Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Charasia ; the Afghans were waiting on events, and the time had not 
arrived for a general movement. 

This, pause, however, was marked by certain occmTences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and wliich were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into vivid fanaticism the religious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton- 
ment which had been prepared by the late Amir Sher Ali for his ovm 
army ; the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast muni- 
tions of war, which had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations ; the destruction of then’ 
historic fortress, the residence of their Kings ; and, lastly, the deporta- 
tion to India of then Amir and his principal Ministers, were all cncum- 
stances which united to increase to a high pitch the antipathy natoally 
felt towards a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this inflammable condition, it was 
cl ear. that only disunion and jealousy amongst tlieir Chiefs prevented 
then combming against us, and that if any impetus could be given to 
then religious sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant 
elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be initiated, 
having for its object our annihilation or exjpulsion from their country. 
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Such an impetus was supplied by the fervent preaching of the aged 
• mulla Mushk-i-Alam,'^ who denounced the English in every mosque 
throughout the country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Ehan’s family to popular sympathy, and 
bribed to do so by the distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
command. 

The mullas, in short, became masters of the situation, and, having 
once succeeded in subordinating private quarrels to hatred of the 
common foe, the movement rapidly assumed the aspect of a religious 
war. The Afghan successes of 1841-42 were cited as examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
only act simultaneously, the small British army in Sherpur would 
be overwhelmed, and the plunder of our camp would be part of their 
reward. 

From time to time re^Dorts reached me of what was going on, and, 
from the information supplied to me, I gathered that the Afghans 
intended to gain possession of the city, and, after occup^ung the 
numerous forts and villages in the neighbourhood of Sherpur, to 
surround the cantonment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and mihtary ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
hope of remuneration and plunder, that the Afghans took the field 
against us early in December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the southf should seize the 
range of hills extending from Oharasia to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, 
including the fortifications of the upper Bala Hissar and the high 
conical peak called the Takht-i-Shah ; that those from the northj 
should occupy the Asmai heights and hills to the north of Kabul ; and 
those from the west§ should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to me that these several bodies, when once con- 
centrated at Kabul, would be joined by the thousands in the city, and 
fche inhabitants of the adjoinmg villages, I determined to try and deal 
with the advancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the concentration could be effected. I had, however, but a very 
imperfect idea of the extent of the combination, or of the enormous 
numbers arrayed against us. My intelligence was most defective ; 
neither the nature of the country nor the attitude of the people 
admitted of extended reconnaissances, and I was almost entirely de- 
pendent for information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranlvs aided me to the best of their abihty, but by the 
Sirdars, notably Wall Mahomed Khan, I was, either wilfully or from 

* Fragi’ance of the universe. 

f Viz., Logar, Zurniat, theMaiigal and Jadran districts, and the intervening 
Ghilzai country. 

± Kohistan. § IMaidan and Ghazni. 
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ignorance, grossly misinformed as to the formidable character of the 
rising. But that there was serious trouble ahead was plain enough 
when the conflicting reports had been carefully sifted, and I therefore 
thought it only prudent to telegraph to General Bright at Jalalabad 
to push on the Guide Corps, although I was very much averse to 
augmenting the Sherpur garrison, and thereby increasing the drain on 
our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was necessary to carry out my 
idea of preventing the different sections of the enemy concentrating at 
Kabul. I accordingly prepared two columns : one under jMacpherson, 
whose orders were to attack the tribesmen coming from the north 
before they could join those advancing from the west; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the flne by which 
the enemy would have to retreat when beaten, as I hoped they would 
be, by Macpherson. 

Macpherson* started on the 8th towards Kila Aushar, about three 
miles from Sherpm’, en route to Arghandeh. And on the following 
morning Baker, with a small force, j proceeded to Chihal Dukhteran, 
giving out that his destination was the Logar valley, and that he would 
march by Charasia, as I had directed him to make a feint in that 
direction, and 'then to turn to the west, and place himself between 
Arghandeh and Maidan, on the Ghazni road. 

To give Baker time to carry out this movement, I halted Macpherson 
at Eula Aushar on the, 9th, whence he sent out two reconnoitring parties 
— one in the directioh'of Kohistan, the other, in chai’ge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart, t A^Q^.M.G., towards Arghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my orders to 
Macpherson. The first party reported that a very considerable force 
of Kohistanis had, collected at Karez-i-Mk, about ten miles north of 
Kila Aushar, while Lockhart had discovered large numbers of the 
enemy mo^dng from Arghandeh and Paghman towards Kohistan. 
Accordingly, I directed Macpherson to attack the Kohistanis, in the 
hope of being able to disperse them before the people from Ghazni 
could join them ; and, as the part of the country through which he 
had to move was unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavaby, I ordered 
him to leave the mounted portion of his column, except one squadron 
of Cavaby, at Kila Aushar. 

Macpherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 10th 

^ Macpherson had -vvitli him the following troops : 4 guns Pt.H. A. ; 4 guns 
Mountain battery; 1 squadron 9 th Lancers ; 2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers ; 
401 rifles 67th Foot ; 509 rifles 3rd Sikhs ; 393 rifles 5th Ghurkas. 

t Baker s column consisted of : 4 guns Mountain battery ; 3 ti*oops 5th 
Punjab Cavalry ; 25 Sappers and Miners ; 450 rifles 92nd Highlanders ; 450 
rifles 5th Punjab Infantry. 

t jSTow Lieutenant-General Sir William Lockhart, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
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December, skii’ting the fringe of low bills which intervenes between 
Kohistan and the Chardeh vaUe3% He reached the Sm*hh Kotal — 
which divides western Kohistan from the Ai-ghandeh valley — without 
opposition. From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the base of which lay the village of 
Karez-i-Mii’. 

Macpherson was now able to obtam a good ™w of the Paghman and 
Chardeh vallej’s on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different ImoUs near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Locldiart the 
previous day, and showed hun that, unless he could quicldy succeed m 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
in his rear, in fact, bet>veen two fires. 

Macpherson made his disposition for an attack with skill and 
rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
the 67th, five companies of the 3rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ridge, he sent the remainder of the Silvhs to harass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the CavaKy, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the line of retreat, while Macpherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force. 

The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our skhmishers, and the 
attacking party, protected by a well-dh*ected fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promptitude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached the conical hill, "where they made a stubborn 
resistance. The hill was carried bj* assault, its defenders were driven 
off, leaving seven standards on the field, and Morgan, bringhig up his 
Artillery, inflicted severe loss on the flying Kohistanis. On this 
occasion Major Cook, Y.C., of the 5th Gm*khas, was again noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, and Major Griffiths, of the 3rd Sikhs, greatly 
distinguished himself. Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh) and sis men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from the directions of Ai'ghandeh 
and Paghman intended to ascend the Surkh Kotal, but suddenl}^ they 
appeared to change their minds, on discovering, probably, that our 
troops held all the commandmg positions and that their allies were in 
full flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Macpherson’s 
success and the enemj^’s retirement towards Ai’ghandeh. I at once sent 
off Lieutenant- Colonel B. Gordon, E.H.A., with orders to intercept 
them with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar ; but when I 
rode over myself later in the day to that place, I was much disappointed 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my instructions, 
as the enemy, on perceiving his troops, dispersed and took shelter in 
the smTounding villages and on the slopes of the hills. 
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Macplierson encamped for the night between the Sm*kh ,Kotal and 
Karez-i-Mh’, and Baker, who had steadily pni’sued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance west of Maidan and eight 
miles only from Arghandeh. 

To Macpherson I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
— the 11th — through Paghman towards Arghandeh and in Baker’s 
direction ; at the same time I informed him that Massy, whom I had 
placed in command of the troops at Aushar, would, according to 
directions from me, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-operate with 
him, via the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. That evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day’s proceedings ; I told him that he was to advance cautiously and 
quietly by the road leading dhectly from the city of Kabul towards 
Arghandeh, feeling for the enemy ; that he was to communicate with 
Macpherson and act in conformity with that officer’s movements ; and 
I impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit himself to 
an action until Macpherson had engaged the enemy. 

Up to this time the combination of tribesmen, which later proved so 
formidable, had not been effected ; Macpherson for the time being had 
dispersed the Kohistanis and checked the force advancing from Ghazni 
under the leadership of Mahomed Jan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waiting to see how it fared with the 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before committing themselves to hos- 
tihties; they had but recently witnessed our successful advance through 
their country’’ ; they knew that their homes and property would be at 
our mercy should we be victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements. 

On the morning of the 11th December,*^ therefore, only one section 
was actually in opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jan, who during 
the night of the 10th had taken up a position near the group of villages 
knovui as Kila Kazi. 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must be disheartened at our recent 

* Ou the Util December, the troops at and around Kabul amounted to 
6,352 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed ; 

Baker’s column 
Macpherson’s column - 
Massy’s column 

At Sherpur - . - . 


There were besides at Butkhak and Lataband 
And the Guides Corps, which reached Slier- \ 
pur on the evening of the 11th December / 

Total 


Men. Gnns. 

1.325 - 4 

1,492 - 4 

351 - 4 

3,184 - 8 


6,352 - ‘ 20 
1,343 - 2 

679 


8,374 - 22 
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success, and at his failure to induce the Logaris to join him, and doubt- 
less felt that a movement towards Kabul would expose his left flank to 
Macpherson, while his rear would be threatened by Baker. 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpherson’s columns had been care- 
fully considered, as well as the routes they were to take. I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground comprised in the theatre 
of the proposed operations, having frequently ridden over it during the 
preceding two months ; I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the diffi- 
culties each column would have to encounter and the distances they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
which each Commander should move off to insure a timely junction. 
So that when I left Sherpur at ten o’clock on the 11th December to 
take command of Macpherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon as they 
should unite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my carefully 
arranged programme would result in the discomfiture of Mahomed Jan; 
but the events which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli- 
fication of the uncertainty of war, and of how even a very slight 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with the 
greatest care and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the part he was meant to 
take in co-operation with Macpherson, for instead of following the 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghazni road, which brought hmi face to face with the enemy 
before he could be joined by Macpherson. In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum* which he 
received from the Assistant- Adjutant- General after his interview with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothing contradictory of the 
orders I had given him) ; that he understood from it that his business 
was to reach the Ghazni road at its nearest point in the direction of 
Arghandeh, and that he thought it better, with a thirty miles’ march 
in prospect, to take the most dmect line in order to save his horses, to 
economize time in a short December day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which he was to co-operate ; further, he 
stated that he was under the impression there was httle lilvelihood of 
his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than Arghandeh. 

On starting from Aushar Massy detached a troop of the 9th Lancers 
to communicate with Macpherson. This reduced his column to 247 
British and 44 Native Gavaby, with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh vaUey, a loud beating of 

* The memorandum was as follows : 

‘Brigadier-General Massy will start at eight a.m. to-morrow with a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavalry and Horse Artillery now out under Colonel 
Gordon, taking command thereof,. and operating towards Arghandeh in on- 
junction with Brigadier-General Macpherson. The troops to return in the 
evening. ’ 
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drums was heard., and Captain Bloomfield Gough, 9th Lancers, com- 
manding the advance guard, perceived when he had moved to about 
a mile north of Kila Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on 
both sides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not beheving that the Afghans 
had collected in any considerable numbers, contiuued to advance ; but 
he was soon undeceived by the crowds of men and waving standards 
which shortly came into viev/ moving towards EBa Kazi. He then 
ordered Major Smith-Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, being considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery ofiicer, 
too far for his six-pounders, after a few rounds the guns were moved 
across the Ghazni road, and again brought into action at 2,500 yards ; 
as this distance was still found to be too great, they w^ere moved to 
2,000 yards. The enemy now pressed forward on Massy’s left flank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and the guns had to be retired about 
a mile, covered on the right and left by the 9th Lancers and the 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closely by the Afghans 
that when fire was next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. 
Fom* Horse Artillery guns could do nothiug against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when the leading men 
came within carbine range, Massy tried to stop them by dismountmg 
thhty of the 9th Lancers ; but then fire ‘ had no appreciable effect.’ 

It was at this critical moment that I appeared on the scene. 
Warned by the firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the Chardeh valley as fast as my horse could carry me, and on 
gaining the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle 
was presented to my view. An unbroken line, extending for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was mo'snng rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body^nf 
Cavalry on their left flanlv — ^in fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s 
army. To meet this formidable array, instead of Macpherson’s and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cleland, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captain Philip Ne\dQe, 
and at some little distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watching the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The inequality of the opposiug forces was but too pamfully apparent. 
The first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con- 
tinuing the struggle without Infantry. Up to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it being necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and when, 
as in the present instance, they outnumber then adversaries by forty 
to one, they universally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives. 

My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest line of 
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retreat ; it lay by Deli-i-Mazang, but in order to use it, the gorge close 
by that village had to be held ; for if the enemy reached it first they 
would have no difficulty in gaming the heights above Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy. 

I was very anxious also to prevent any panic or disturbance taldng 
place in Kabul. I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor- 
tunely joined me, to gallop to Sherpm’, explain to Brigadier- General 
Hugh Gough, who had been lalaced in temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72nd Highlanders to 
come to Deh-i-Mazang with the least possible delay. I directed Hills, 
after having delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all in his power to keep the people quiet, while warning 
the Kizilbashes* to be prepared to defend their quarter. I then 
despatched my nephew and A.D.C., Lieutenant John Sherston, to 
Macpherson to inform him of what had happened, and desne him to 
push on with the utmost speed. 

Having taken these precautionary measm’es, I sent another A.D.C., 
Captain Pole Carew, to Brigadier- General Massy to dnect him to try 
and find a way by which the gtms could retire in case of a necessity, 
which appeared to me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm our small force, Kabul would be 
his ; but if, by any possibility, his advance could be retarded until 
Macpherson should come up, we might hope to retain possession of 
the city. It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader’s interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him as long as we possibly could. 

Pole Carew presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon him, and that he could not keep them in check. 
I desired Pole Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
co^er the movement by a charge of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant- Colonel Cleland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously wounded ; but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation pm’poses and intersected by nuUas, so impeded 
our Cavaby that the charge, heroic as it was, made little or no impres- 
sion upon the overwhehning numbers of the enemy, now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to rethe. The effort, however, 
was worthy of the best traditions of our British and Indian Cavahy, 
and that it failed in its object was no fault of our gallant soldiers. To 
assist them in then extremity, I ordered two of Smyth- Windham’s 
four guns to halt and come into action while the other two continued 
to retire, but these had not gone far before they got into such difficult 

* Kizilbashes are Persians by nationality and Shiah Mahoniedans by 
religion. They formed the vanguard of Nadir Shah’s invading army, and 
after his death a number of them settled in Kabul where they exercise 
considerable influence. 
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ground that one had to be spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where 
Smyth- Windham found it when he came up after having fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe. I now ordered Smyth-Windham to 
make for the village of Bhagwana with his three remaining guns, as 
the only chance left of saving them. This he did, and having reached 
the village, he again opened fire from behind a low wall which enclosed 
the houses ; but the ammunition being nearly expended, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the retirement through the village. At the fm'ther side, 
however, and forming part of its defences, was a formidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom ; across this Smyth-Windham tried to take his guns, and the 
leading horses had just begim to scramble up the further bank, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only point at which there 
was any possibihty of getting the others across. 

With a faint hope of saving the guns, I directed Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzie, who had assumed command of the 9th Lancers on Cleland 
being disabled, to make a second charge, which he executed with the 
utmost gallantry,* but to no purpose ; and in the meanwhile Smyth- 
Windham had given the order to unhook and spike the guns. 

By this time the enemy were within a few hundred yards of Bhag- 
wana, and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses. I was endeavouring to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahomedanf of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, who was following 
me on foot, having just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
assailant, and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby saving my life.J 

Stewart-Mackenzie’s horse was shot, and fell on him, and he was ex- 
tricated with the gi’eatest difficulty. 

t Mazi’ Ali was given the order of merit for his brave action, and is now a 
Native officer in the regiment. 

■ X Our Chaplain (Adams), who had accompanied me throughout the day, 
behaved in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry. Seeing a 
wounded man of the 9th Lancers staggering towards him, Adams dismounted, 
and tried to lift the man on to his own charger. Unfortunately, the mare, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and was never seen again. Adams, how- 
ever, managed to support the Lancer until he was able to make him over to 
some of his own comrades. 

Adams rejoined me in time to assist two more of the 9th who were struggling 
under their horses at the bottom of the ditch. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch. He was an unusually powerful man, 
and by sheer strength dragged the Lancers clear of their horses. The 
Afghans meanwhile had reached Bhagwana, and were so close to the ditch 
that I thought my friend the padre could not possibly escape. I called out 
to him to look after himself, but he paid no attention to my warnings imtil 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few roinutes, 
thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry were in the village 
— a pause which allowed many of om' Cavalry who had lost their 
horses to escape."^ 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavaby reformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a manner which excited my 
highest admiration, and reflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart- Mackenzie and Neville. From Bhagwana, Deh-i- 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of vital importance to keep 
the enemy back in order to give the EQghlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to press on as before, but after a 
while then advance gradually became slower and their numbers some- 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it afterwards 
tmmed out, was caused by Macpherson’s advance guard coming into 
colhsion with the rear portion of his army ; it was of the greatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive in time to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge. My relief was great when I 
beheld them, headed by then eager Commander, Brownlow, doubling 
through the gap and ocoupying the village of Deh-i-Mazang and the 
heights on either side. The Cavaby greeted them with hearty cheers, 
and the volleys delivered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses in the village soon checked the Afghans, some of whom toned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shah. 
For a time, at any rate, then hopes of getting possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that the orders I sent to Macpherson on the 
10th were that he was to march very early the next morning, as Massy 
with the Horse Artillery and Cavaby would leave Aushar at 9 a.m., 


he had pulled the almost exhausted Lancers to the top of the slippery bank. 
Adams received the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this occasion. 

* These men were much impeded by their long boots and their swords 
dangling between then legs ; the sight, indeed, of Cavalry soldiers tiying to 
defend themselves on foot without a firearm confirmed the opinion I had 
formed during the Mutiny, as to the desirability for the carbine being slung 
on the man’s back when going into action. Lieutenant- Colonel Bushman 
(Colonel Cleland’s successor) curiously enough had brought with him from 
i England a sling which admitted of this being done, and also of the carbine 

being carried in the bucket on all ordinary occasions. This pattern was 
adopted, and dming the remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th 
Lancers placed their carbines on their backs whenever the enemy were 
! reported to be in sight. At the same time I authorized the adoption of an 

arrangement — also brought to my notice by Colonel Bushman — by which the 
sword was fastened to the saddle instead of round the man’s body. This 
mode of wearing the sword was for some time strenuously opposed in this 
country, but its utility could not fail to be recognized, and in 1891. an order 
was issued sanctioning its adoption by all mounted troops. 
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and that he must join him on the Ai’ghandeh road. Macpherson did 
not make so earl}- a start as I had intended ; from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before eight o’clock. On 
reaching the Sin-kli Kotal he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry- 
ing from the Paghman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazi, 
and he pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individuallj^ 
before they had time to concentrate. For the first three miles from 
the foot of the pass the view w’as obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could bo seen of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry ; but soon 
after 10 a.m. the booming of guns warned Macpherson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Feville Chamberlain, attached to Macpherson as 
pohtical officer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back word that he could distinguish British Cavalry charging the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavaby with him, Macpherson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by Massy." Suddenly 
the firing ceased, and he was informed that the enemy were advancing 
on Kabul, and that thek vanguard had ah’eady reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the tether fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of om* Cavaby had been seen. 

Macpherson, feeling that something serious had occm'red, called on 
his men to make a further efi:ort. At 12.30 p.m., less than an hour 
after we had begun to retbe, he reached the ground where the fight 
had taken place. The dead bodies of our officers and men, stripped 
and horribly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the droppmg shots which came from the fortified villages in the neigh- 
bourhood and from the ravines, -warned the Brigadier-General that 
some of the enemy were still in the neighbourhood. But these men, so 
bold in the confidence of overwhelming numbers when attackiag 
Massy’s Cavaby, were not prepared to withstand Macpherson’s In- 
fantry ; after a brief resistance they broke and fled in confusion, some 
to Indild, but the greater number to the shelter of the hills south of 
Kila Kazi, to which place Macpherson followed them, intending to halt 
there for the night. This I did not allow him to do, for, seeing the 
hea'sw odds we had opposed to us, and that the enemy were abeady in 
possession of the Taldit-i-Shah, thus being in a position to threaten the 
Bala Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Deh-i-Mazang, 
where he arrived about 7 p.m. 

Meanwhile, Macpherson’s baggage, with a guard of the 5th Ginkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, Y.C., was attacked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed in the Paghman -^Tllages, and it would pro- 
bably have fallen into then* hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of fom.' companies of the 8rd 
SOihs, imder Major Griffiths, who had been left by Macpherson to see 
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everything safely down the pass. Cook himself was knocked over and 
. stunned by a blow, while his brother in the 3rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet- wound close to his heart. 

During the retirement from Bhagwana, Macgregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Badcock, and one or two other staff officers, got 
separated from me and were presently overtaken by an officer (Captain 
Gerald Martin), sent by Macpherson to tell Massy he was coming to 
his assistance as fast as his Infaritry could travel ; Martin informed 
Macgregor that as he rode by Bhagwana he had come across our 
abandoned guns, and that there was no enemy anywhere near them. 
On hearing this, Macgregor retraced his steps, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Horse Artillerymen and Lancers, and 
some Gm'khas of Maepherson’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
he managed to rescue the guns and bring them into Sherpur that night. 
They had been stripped of all theh movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had been emptied ; otherwise they were intact, and were fit for 
use the next day. 

I found assembled at Deh-i-Mazang Wali Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, who had been watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 
the fight, for they knew if the Afghans succeeded in their endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be friendly 
to us would be plundered and their houses destroyed. I severely 
upbraided these men for having misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mahomed Jan’s army, and with having failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep me in communication with Baker. They 
declared they had been misinformed themselves, and were powerless in 
the matter. It was difficult to believe that this was the case, and I 
was unwillingly forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan 
could be trusted, however profuse he might be in his assm’ances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend enthely on our own resources for 
inteUigence. 

I waited at Deh-i-Mazang until Macpherson arrived, and thus did 
not get back to Sherpur till after dark. I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made every arrangement that 
could be desired for the defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confident bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident state of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Sherpur I never for one moment had the smallest 
apprehension dm’ing that eventful day. It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trying for the city, had made for 
the cantonment, it woifid have fallen into his hands ; but they were 
altogether wrong, for there were a sufficient number of men within the 
walls to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed Jan been in 
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a position to make an attack ; but this, with Macpherson’s brigade 
immediately in his rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the excitement I 
have described was going on outside. HiUs, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takht-i-Shah there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I 
thought it would be wise to withdraw from the city ; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, or whether they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out. I therefore directed Hills to 
come away and make over his charge to an influential Kizilbash named 
Futteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General Bright at J alalabad to 
reinforce Gandamak by a sufficient number of troops to hold that post 
in ease it should be necessary to order Brigadier- General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupying it, to move his brigade nearer to Kabul ,* 
for I felt sm’e that, unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my line of communication. I concluded my message to Bright 
thus : ‘ If the whe should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandamak, sending Gough’s Brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed at the turn things had 
taken. I.had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly suffered 
a reverse, which I knew only too well would jgive confidence to the 
Afghans, who, from the footing they had now gained on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, reviewing the incidents of the 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the con- 
comitant circumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
failed to discover that any disposition of my forqe different from that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been averted by greater forethought^^r ^ore careful calculation 
on my part. Two deviations from my programpie (which probably at 
the time appeared unimportant to the Commanders in question) were 
the principal factors in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day. Had Macpherson marched at 7 a.m. mstead of 8, and had 
Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th were — Skilled, 4 British officers, 16 British 
and 9 Native rank and file; wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file. 
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On the morning of the 12th I was cheered hy hearing that the Guides 
had arrived during the night under the command of Colonel P. Jenkins 
— a most welcome reinforcement, for I knew how thoroughly to be 
depended upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to be done was to endeavom’ to drive the Afghans, 
from the crest of the Takht-i-Shah ; and I directed Macpherson, as 
soon as his men had breakfasted, to attack the position from Deh-i- 
Mazang. Just then my mind was considerably relieved by a heliogram 
from Baker informing nie that he was on his way back to Kabul. 
The message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four miles of 
which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon of the previous day. 

Macpherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the enemy to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, with a detachment con- 
sisting of 2 Mountain guns and 560 British and Native Infantry, 

It was a most formidable position to attack. The slopes leading up 
to it were covered with huge masses of jagged rock, intersected by 
perpendicular cliffs, and its natural great strength was increased by 
breastworks, and stockades thrown up at different points. 

After a gaUant and persistent attempt had been made, I ordered the 
assault to be deferred ; for I perceived that the enemy were being 
reinforced from their rear, and to ensure success without great loss, it 
would be necessary to attack them in rear as well as in the front. The 
arrival of Baker’s brigade made it possible to do this. I therefore 
ordered Macpherson to hold the ground of which he had gained posses- 
sion until Baker could co-operate with him next morning from the Beni 
Hissar side. 

During the night Mahomed Jan, who had been joined by several 
thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the villages situated 
between Beni Hissar and the Bala Hissar and along the sang-i- 
ncmislita road. Baker, who started at 8 a.m. on the 13th,* had, 
therefore, in the first place, to gain the high ground above these 
villages, and, wMle holding the point over-looking Beni Hissar, to 
wheel to his right and move towards the Takht-i-Shah. 

When he had proceeded some little distance, his advance guard 
reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving up the slope of 
the ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. To check this movement, 
and prevent the already very difficult Afghan position being still further 
strengthened, Major White, who was in command of the leading 

^ His force consisted of 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 4 Mountain gims ; 
1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 6 companies 92nd High- 
landers ; 7 companies Guides ; and 300 3rd Sikhs j and subsequently it was 
strengthened by 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
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porfeion of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ridge. It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gain the crest of the ridge first. The 
Artillery came into action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes. They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate conflict 
took place. The leading officer, Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour- Sergeant Drummond feU by his side. 
For a moment even the brave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu- 
tenant Dick Cunyngham'^ sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi- 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them- 
selves on the Afghans, and quickly succeeded in diiving them down 
the further side of the ridge. 

By this successful movement the enemy’s line was cut in two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 3rd Sikhs prevented then rallying 
in the dkection of Beni Hissar, the 92nd and Guides, protected by the 
Mountain guns, which had been got on to the ridge, and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht-i-Shah, The 
Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 11,30 a.m. White’s 
men had reached the foot of the craggy eminence which formed the 
enemy’s main position. They were here joined by some of the 72nd 
Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurklias, under the command of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, who had fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops ‘now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vying with each other for the honom’ of reaching the 
summit first. It fell to the 72nd, Colour- Sergeant Yulef of that 
regiment being the foremost man on the top. The enemy made a 
most determined stand, and it was ordy after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessing 
this success. This satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the inhabitants had 
joined the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was being threatened; 
indeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emerging from the city 
and movhig towards Siah Sang, whence the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. 

Having only too evidently lost control over the city, the value of 
Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so I ordered Macpherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking with hiin six companies 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it was 

* Dick Ciinyiigbam received the Yictoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
and coolness on this occasion. 

t This gallant non-commissioned officer was killed the following day. 
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desirable to hold on as long as possible. The remainder of his troops 
I ordered to be sent to Sherpur. To Baker I signalled to leave a party 
on the Takht-i-Shah under Lieutenant- Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, ^driving 
the enemy off the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could see, what 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
villages between Siah Sang and the Bala BKssar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them in the first instance, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery. It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who soon gained 
possession of one village. The other, however, was resolutely held, 
and the Artfflery failing to effect a breach, the gates were set on fire ; 
but even then a satisfactory opening was not made, and the place was 
eventually captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers’ turbans. 

Baker was now able to tmm his attention to Siah Sang, so I de- 
spatched the Cavaby under Massy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achieved. The enemy fought stubbornly, but were at last 
driven off. The 5th Punjab. Cavaby, led by Lieutenant - Colonel 
Williams and Major Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and 
a grand charge was made by the Guides and 9th Lancers, m which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant-Major ^d 3 men ; and Captain ChishoLme,* Lieutenant 
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Trower, and 8 m& were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 13th. Om losses duriag the day 
were : killed, 2 British officers and 12 men ; wounded, 2 British officers 
and 43 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustained would result in the breaking up of the combiaa- 
tion against us; but in case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the line of com- 
munication, and order up more troo^os. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I dbected the 
detachment at Butkhak to retmn to Kabul, and that at Seh Baba to 
fall back on Lataband. Having great confidence in its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, I determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at 
Sherpur were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im- 
portant link in the chain of communication between Kabul and Jala- 
labad; it was in direct hebographic connexion with Kabul; it had 
sufficient ammunition and supplies to last over the date on which 
Gough should arrive at Sherpur, and its being held would be a check 


* Notwithstanding that his wound was most severe, Captain Chisholme 
remained in the saddle, and brought the regiment out of action, 
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on the Ghilzais, and prevent his encountering any serious opposition. 
At the same time, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certain amount of risk attached to leaving so small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could be seen 
occupying a hill on the Kohistan road; and as day advanced they 
proceeded in vast numbers to the Asmai heights, where they were 
johied by swarms from the city and the Chardeh valley. It thne 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that the numbers of the enemy now in 
opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt was possible. 
Foiled in their attempt to close in upon us from the south and west, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident they 
were preparing to dehver an attack in great strength from that quarter. 
I quickly decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
then communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards the north, 
much as I had operated the previous day to the south of Sherpur. 

At 9 a.m. I despatched Brigadier- General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops : 4 guns, Field Artillery ; 
4 guns. Mountain Ai’tillery ; 14th Bengal Lancers; 72nd Highlanders 
(192 rifles) ; 92nd Highlanders (100 rifles) ; Guides Infantry (460 
rifles) ; and 5th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles). 

Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
which formed the northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placing himself on the enemy’s line of communication, and prevent- 
ing them from being reinforced. He then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leavhig 2 Mountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel W. H, Clarke, 
to hold the hill. 

To aid Baker in his difficult task, I brought four guns into action 
near the north-west corner of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac- 
pherson to give him every possible assistance. Macpherson at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left rear ; 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. 

The enemy fought with the greatest obstinacy, but eventually our 
troops reached the top of the hill, where, on the highest point, a 
number of gJiazis had taken their stand, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. 

All this I eagerly watched from my place of observation. There 
was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pinnacle, and I knew the position was gained.* 

* Lance-Corporal George Sellar, ■ of the 72nd Highlanders, was given the 
Victoria Cross for gallantry on this occasion. 
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It was now a little past noon, and I was becoming anxious about the 
party left on the conical hill, as Macpherson had heliographed that 
very large bodies of Afghans were moving northwards from Indihi, 
with the intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the tribes- 
men who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan direction. I therefore 
signalled to Baker to leave the 67th in charge of the Asmai ^heights, 
and himself return to the lower ridge, giving him my reasons. 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
under Captain Hah, to reinforce Clarke, who I could see might soon 
be hard pressed, and I sent 200 rifles of the 8rd Sikhs (the only troops 
available at the moment) to his assistance. 

I watched what was taking place on the conical hill through my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy were, unnoticed 
by him, creeping close up to Clarke’s position. I could just see a long 
Afghan knife appear above the ridge, steadily mounting higher and 
higher, the bearer of which was being concealed by the contour of the 
hiU, and I knew it was only one of the many weapons which were 
being carried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforcements were 
stOl some distance off, and my heart sank within me, for I felt 
convinced that after our recent victories the Afghans would never 
venture to cross the open and attack British soldiers unless an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty. Next I heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a minute or two later (which, in my anxiety, seemed an eternity 
to me), I only too plainly saw om: men retreating, down the hill, 
closely followed by the enemy. The retirement was being conducted 
steadily and slowly, but from that moment I realized, what is hard for 
a British soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to realize, 
that we were over-matched, and that we could not hold om’ ground. 

Clarke,* as well as every man with him, fought splendidly; the 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves masters of the 
position and captured two guns.f 

* Clarke never recovered the loss of this post. He and I bad been cadets 
together at Sandhurst, and I often visited him while he was in hospital at 
Sherpur. He was apparently suffering from no disease, but gradually faded 
away, and died not long after he reached India. 

f General Baker, in his despatch, stated that ‘No blame for the loss of 
these guns is in any way to be attached to the officers and men of No. 2 
Mountain Batteiy. ... Every credit is due to Captain Swinley, the late 
Lieutenant Montanaro, and Lieutenant Liddell, and the several Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men composing the gun detachments, 
for the gallant manner in which they stood to their guns to the last, and it 
was only on the sudden rush of this overwhelming force of the enemy that 
they had to retire mth the loss of two guns.’ 

Of the men composing the gun detachments, one was killed and six 
wounded, and Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke was specially mentioned for his 
attention to the woimded under heavy fire. 
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'While all that I have described was going on, the enemy began to 
collect again on Siah Sang, and to make then’ way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohistan. i 

I had sent orders in the morning to Lieutenant-Colonel "Williams, V 

who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) in the 1 

King’s Garden, between Sherpur and the city, to be on the look-out, j 

and not to allow any of the enemy to pass in that direction. About [ 

1 p.m. some 400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of [ 

the river : these were met by Captain "Vousden of the same regiment, i 

who with one troop was employed in reconnoitring ; he most gallantly 
charged in amongst them with only twelve of his men, the remainder ' 

being effectually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall. "Vousden succeeded in dispersing these, heavy 
odds, and in inflicting severe loss upon them — a very brilliant service, ' 

for which he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope I have 
made clear, to break up the combination by dealing with the enemy in 
detail, and preventing them getting possession of the city and the Bala 
Hissar. 

"Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordinary numbers 
they were able to bring together, and I had no reason to beheve that 
it would be possible for them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the ^ 

manner in which the conical hill had been retaken gave me a more 1 

correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook my con- 
fidence in the abihty of my comparatively small force to resist the 
ever-increasing hordes, on ground which gave every advantage to 
numerical superiority. It was a bitter thought that it might be my 
duty to rethe for a time within the defences of Sherpur, a measure 
which would involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hissar, 
and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to the tribesmen. 

I had to decide at once on the course I ought to pm:sue, for, if I 
continued to act on the defensive, food and ammunition must be sent 
before dark to Macpherson’s brigade, occupying the hills above the city, 
and arrangements must be made for Baker’s retention of the Asmai 
heights. I heliographed to Macpherson to inquire the direction in 
which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers were still 
increasing. He replied that large masses were steadily advancing from ' 

north, south, and west, and that then numbers were momentarily 
becoming greater, to which the yormg officer in charge of the signalling 
station added, ‘ The crowds of Afghans in the Chardeh valley remind 
me of Epsom on the Derby day.’ j 

This decided me ; I determined to withdraw from all isolated 
positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, thereby seeming the 
safety of the cantonment and avoiding what had now become a useless 
sacrifice of fife. I only too thoroughly recognized the evils of the 
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measure, but I considered that no other course would be justifiable, 
and that I must act for the present entirely on the defensive, and 
wait until the growing confidence of the enemy should afford me a 
favourable opportunity for attacking them, or until reinforcements 
could arrive. ^ 

The inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m., and the 
retirement was begun at once. ‘ The Afghans speedily discovered the 
retrograde movement, and no sooner had each post in its turn been 
evacuated than it was occupied- by the enemy, who pressed om: troops 
the whole way back to the cantonment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, and many splendid acts of com’age were performed. Major 
Hammond, of the Guides, earning the Victoria Cross ; but throughout 
there was no hurry or confusion, all was conducted with*' admirable 
coolness and skill, and shortly after dark the troops and baggage were 
safe inside Sherpur. That night the Afghans occupied the city and 
the Bala Hissar. 

It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, 
such as those of which the army in India is composed, to act on the 
offensive against Asiatics, however powerful they may be in point of 
numbers. There is something in the determined advance of a compact, 
disciplined body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire- 
ment is a different matter. They become full of confidence and valour 
the moment they see any signs of their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is the smallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what intense anxiety I watched for hours the 
withdrawal. The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un- 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon the mere 
handful of men retreating before them, shouting cries of victory and 
brandishing their long knives ; but our brave men, inspired by the 
undaunted bearing of their officers, were absolutely steady. They 
took up position after position with perfect coolness ; every movement 
was carried out with as much precision as if they were manoeuvring on 
an ordinary field-day ; and the killed and wounded were brought away 
without the slightest hurry or confusion. In fact, the whole of the 
hazardous operation was most successfully and admhably carried out ; 
and as each regiment and detachment filed through the Head- Quarters 
gateway I was able to offer my warm congratulations and heartfelt 
thanks to my gallant comrades. 

Our losses during the day were : 19 killed, including Captain Spens 
and Lieutenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders, and 88 wounded, amongst 
whom were Captain Gordon, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Egerton, 
72nd Highlanders, and Captain Battye, of the Guides."^ 

* The same officer who so gallantly met his death during the recent Chitral 
campaign, while commanding the regiment of wffiich he was so justly proud, 
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The moment the gates were closed I telegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Commander-in- Chief, for I knew that the 
enemy’s first thought would be to stop communication with India by 
cutting the telegraph-whes. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible ; and I recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of liis keeping open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities in these, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for anxiety as to the safety of the, troops ; that 
sufficient supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly fom’ 
months, and for animals for six weeks ; that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammunition 
both for gims and rifles to admit of an active resistance being carried 
on for between three and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our numbers 
were considerably increased by the presence of Wali Mahorded Khan 
and many other Shdars, who begged for shelter in Sherpur, on the plea 
that then- fives would not be safe were they to return to the city. They 
were . far from being welcome guests, for I could not trust them ; 
ostensibly, however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
theh petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified number of followers. 

The stormy occmTences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, during which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy gims found in the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service. 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have aheady mentioned, was 
its extent and the impossibility of reducmg the fine of defences owing 
to the length of the Bimaru ridge. The cantonment was in the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bimaru heights running along, and pro- 
tecting, the northern side. Between this range and the hfils, which 
form the southern boundary of Kohistan, lay a lake, or rather jliil, a 
barrier between which and the commanding Bimaru ridge no enemy 
would dare to advance. 

The massive wall on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high ; 
the southern wall was pierced at intervals of about 700 yards by gate- 

and in which two brave brothers had been killed before him — Quinton at 
Delhi, and Wigi’am during the first phase of the Afghan war, 
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ways, three in number, protected by lofty circular bastions, and be- 
tween these and at the four corners were a series of low bastions 
which gave an admhable flanking fire. The wall on the western fl n.nk 
was of similar construction, but had been considerably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, where the 
wall, which had never been completed, was only seven feet high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east corner ; the 
line then ran to the north-west, and, skkting the village of Bimaru, 
ended at the foot of the ridge. • 

From this description it will be seen that, though the perimeter* of 
Sherpm' was rather too large for a force of 7,000 effective men to de- 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, were consider- 
able. It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its 
entire length ; to have given up any part of it would have been to 
repeat the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstone’s army 
in 1841 . In fact, the Bimaru heights were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position. So long as we could hold the heights we 
were safe from attack from the noi'th; but if we had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lain open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable. 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had been care- 
fully considered by a committee, f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arrival in Kabul ; and a scheme had been drawn up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted in case of attack. 

On the recommendation of this committee six towers had been con- 
structed on the Bimaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits made 
at the points where Infantry and Artillery fire could be used with the 
greatest advantage. These trenches were now deepened and pro- 
longed, so as to form one continuous line of defence, protected by an 
abattis ; and the defences in the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north. To strengthen the north-east corner, a battery was 
thrown up on the slope of the ridge, which was connected with the 
tower above and the village below. The village itself was loop-holed, 
the outlying buildings to the front made defensible, and the open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and whe entanglements. The 
Native Field Hospital was strengthened in like manner, and sand-bag 
parajpets were piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

* Foiu and a half miles. 

t The committee consisted of Brigadier- General T. B. Baker, Lieutenant 
Colonel Perkins, commanding Eoyal Engineers, and Lieutenant- Colonel 
B. Gordon, commanding Eoyal Artillery. 
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-The unfinislied wall on the eastern face was raised by logs of wood, 
and abattis and wire entanglements were placed in front. In the open 
space lying between the Bimaru ridge and the norfch-wesfc circular 
bastion, a defence on the laager system was constructed out of gun- 
carriages and limbers captured from the enemy ; while the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent fianldng defence 
along the northern and western faces, was held as an . independent 
post. 

I divided the whole of the defences into five sections, under the 
superintendence of five different commanders : Brigadier- General Mac- 
pherson, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier - General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hills, and Colonel Brownlow. Brigadier- General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood ; and Brigadier- General Baker commanded the reserve, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights men- 
tioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ridge, the weakest points in our defences. 

The several sections were connected with each other and vdth my 
Head- Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and visual signalling was established 
at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpur I relied to a great 
extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief Engineer, Colonel 
iEneas Perkins, and it was mainly ovdng to him, and to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work was carried on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was. 

During these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
inactive, being chiefly employed in looting the city and empt^dng the 
Amu’s arsenal. The gunpowder had been destroyed as far as possible; 
but a great deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combination, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan’s 
eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir . 

On the afternoon of the 18th I received the welcome news that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his position by 
the Ghilzais — welcome because I could now feel assured that Lataband 
could be depended upon to hold its own. 

For the next five days nothiug of much importance was done on 
either side. The enemy took up positions daily in the neighbouriug 
forts and gardens, causing a few casualties, and some of our troops 
moved out to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; but I did not undertake 
any large sorties, for to have attempted to di’ive the enemy out of the 
outlying posts, which I could not then have held, would have been a 
useless waste of strength. 
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My cMei trouble at this time was the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
within the cantonment. I had good reason to believe that some of 
them, though full of protestations of friendship, had been in com- 
munication with Mahomed Jan, the high-priest MusKk-i-AIam and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt sure that neither they nor iheir 
followers were to be depended upon. I was also somewhat anxious 
about the Pathan soldiers in our ranks, a feeling which I was unwilling 
to acknowledge even to myseK, for they had hitherto behaved with 
marked loyalty, and done splendid service ; but they were now being 
exposed to a most severe trial, in that they were, as I knew, being con- 
stantly- appealed to by their co-religionists to join in the jaliad a.gainst 
us, and bitterly reproached for serving their inhdel masters. Tniether 
they would be strong enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible 
to tell ; but it would have been most unwise, as well as most painful to 
me, to show the slightest suspicion of these fine soldiers. It happened 
that the Corps of Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
regiments the lai'gest number of Mahomedans amongst them, were 
located at the two extremities of the Bimaru range, the points most 
likely to be attacked; to have made any change in the disposition 
would have been to show that they were suspected, so I determined 
(after taldng their commanding officers, Colonels Jenkins and 
McQueen, into my confidence) to leave them where they were, and 
merely to strengthen each post by a couple of companies of High- 
landers. 

I was also considerably exercised about the safety of the large stacks 
of firewood, grain, and forage, for if anything had happened to them 
we could not have continued to hold Sherpur. There were not enough 
British soldiers to furnish guards for these stacks, so I was obliged to 
have them watched for a time by officers ; an opportune faU of snow, 
however, on the night of the ISth, rendered incendiarism impossible. 

One other extremely unpleasant precaution I felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of Baud Shah, Yakub Khan’s Commander-in- Chief, 
under arrest. I liked the man, and he had mixed freely with us all for 
more than two months. He was not, however, absolutely above 
suspicion : some of his near relatives were the most prominent amongst 
our enemies ; and I had been struck by a change in his manner 
towards me of late. In trusting him to the extent I had done, I acted 
against the opinion of almost everyone about me, and now that I had 
a doubt myself, I felt I was not justified in leaving him at liberty, for 
i£ he were disposed to make use of his opportimities to our disadvan- 
tage, his um’estrained freedom of movement and observation would be 
certainly a source of great danger. 

For three or four days cloudy weather prevented heliograph com- 
munication with Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
to reach Sherpur, so that we were without any news from the outer 

SO 
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world ; but on tbe afternoon or the ISth I received a letter from 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough, conveying the disappointing intelli- 
gence that he had oniv got as far as -Jagdalak. twenty-one miles mom 
Gandamak; and that he did not consider him sell strong enougii to 
advance on Babul. 

Gough no doubt felt himself in an awkward position. The line to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on both sides of him was 
cnt, his rear guard had been attacked near Jagdalak, there was a con- 
siderable collection of men on the hills to his front, and, as he reported, 

• the whole country was up.’ Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
whom Gough was imm ediately serving, shared his opinion that it 
would he wiser for him to wait until reinforcements came up from the 
rear. 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountain guns and 125 Artillerymen, 
‘To Sappers and Miners, 222 Isative Cavalry, 487 British Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas : in ah, l.oSl men, besides 36 omcers — ^not a very large 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con- 
sidered, augmented, as it would he, by the Lataoand detachment, to 
move safely on Babul. I had no hesitation, therefore, in sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advance without delay, thus relieving him 
of all responsibility in the event of anything unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, was only 
victualled xmtil the 23rdj before which date I had calculated that 
Gough would surely have relieved the garrison and brought the troops 
away. But now ail was uncertain, and it was incumbent upon me to 
send them food. The dimculry as to how to get scpplies to Lataband 
was solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our camp for 
several weeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19:h, the other on the 20th. The drst got througli safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell into the hands of the enemy. 

On the 2l5t a heiiogram from Hudson informed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected the next day; bur as it had been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
better protection. I deemed it expedient to send him the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open country near 
Butkhak; where they might possibly be of use to him. Accordingly, 
they started at 3 a.m. on the 22nd, with iostrucrions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post he unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband. 

Tiuding the former place in possession of the Afghans, Major 
Green, who was in command of the regiment, made for the further 
post, where he arrived with the less of only three men killed and 
three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable information as to the movements or 
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intentions of tlie enemy wMle vre v^exe sniToimded in Sberpnr ; but 
from spies who managed to pass to and from the city under cover of 
night, I gathered that plans were being made to attack ns. 

It was not, however, nntil the 21st that there were any very great 
signs of activity. On that and the following day the several posts to 
the east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
from that quarter; and I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders 
were being constructed. This looked like business. Nest, information 
was brought in that, in all the mosques, muUas were making frantic 
appeals to the people to unite in one final effort to exterminate the 
infidel ; and that the aged Mushk-i-Alam was doing all in his power to 
fan the fiame of fanaticism, promismg to light %vith his own hand at 
dawn on the 23rd (the last day of the Moliarram, when religious 
exaltation amongst Mahomedans is at its height) the beacon-fire which 
was to be the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was rmdisturbed, save by the songs and cries 
of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before day the fiames of the 
signal-fire, shooting upwards from the topmost crag of the Asmai 
range, were painly to be seen, followed on the instant by a burst of 
firing. 

Our troops were aheady under arms and at their posts, wairLug for 
the assault, which commenced with heavy firing against the eastern 
and southern faces. The most determined attack was directed against 
the two sections commanded by Brigadier- General Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenkins, who by their able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of the walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire until the advancing masses of the 
assailants could be clearly made out. Gough’s Mountain guns, under 
Lieutenant Shirres, then fired star-shells, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards off. The 28 th Punjab 
Infantry were the first to open fire ; then the Guides, the 67 th, and 
92nd, each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the gliazis who 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moving forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 a.m. the fight 
was carried on. Piepeated attempts were made to scale the south- 
eastern wall, and many times the enemy got up as far as the abaitis, 
but were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent.^ 

A curious exempUfication of the passive courage and indinerenee to 
danger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Mahomedan servant of 
mine. At this juncture, just at the time when the nght was nottesr. and I 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the omeers commanding^ me 
several posts, Eli Bux (a brother of the man who had been with me tnrongneut 
the Mutiny) whispered in my ear that mv bath was readv. He was quite 

653—2 
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Soon after 10 a.m. there was a slight lull in the fighting, leading ns 
to believe that the Aighans were recoiling before the breechloaders. 
An hour later, however, the assault grew hot as ever, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could be brought 
against them from the defences, I resolved to attack them in fiank. 
Accordingly, I dnected Major Craster, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out over the hollow in the Bimaru range and open fire on a 
body of the enemy collected in and around the -pillage of Kmja Kola. 
This fire had the desired enect ; the Afghans wavered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigom*, and by 1 p.m, 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full fiight. 

This was the Cavalry’s opportunity. I ordered Massy to follow in 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall ail the open 
ground in the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. 
Simultaneously with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to destroy some tillages near the southern wall which had 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the enemy 
should be driven, to facilitate the entrance of Brigadier>GeneraI 
Charles Gough the next day, for that ofiicer had arrived vdih his 
brigade within about six miles of Shei-pur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of his pitching them that he meant to halt 
there for the night. The villages were found to be occupied by gliazis, 
-who refused to surrender, preferring to remain and perish in the 
buildings, which were then blown up. Two gallant Engineer officers 
(Captain Bundas, Y.G., and Lieutenant C. Fugent) were most unfor- 
tunately kfiled in carrying out this duty. 

The rehef I felt when I had gathered my force inside the walls of 
Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was small compared to 
that which I experienced on the morning of the 24th, when I realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tribal combination had dissolved, and that not a man of the many 
thousands who had been opposed to us the previous day remained in 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills. It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us. As the 
j Contingent from the more distant districts advanced, they received 

, I accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 

/ they were joined by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, and by 

the disafiected in the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combined forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
think that an excessive computation. 
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Our casualties between the 15th and 23rd were remarkably few : 
2 officers, 9 men, and 7 followers killed, and 5 officers, 41 men, and 
22 followers wounded ; while the enemy lost not less than 3,000. 

I think I had great reason to be proud of my force. All night and 
every night, the ground covered with snow and the thermometer 
marking sixteen degrees of fi’ost, officers and men were at then posts, 
and each day every available man had to be hard at work strengthening 
the defences. Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardships 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and in perfect confidence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s brigade into Sherpur, a 
precaution which, hov/ever, was hardly necessary, as there was no 
enemy to be seen. 

I next set to work to re-open communication with India. Butkhak 
was re-occupied, and the relaying of the telegraph was taken in hand. 
General Hills resumed his position as military Governor of Kabul ; the 
dispensary and hospital were re-established in the city -under the 
energetic and intelligent guidance of Surgeon- Captain Owen and in 
the hope of reassuring the people, I issued the following Proclamation : 

* At the instigation of some seditious men, the ignorant people, generally 
not considering the result, raised a rebellion. Now many of the insurgents 
have received theii- reward, and as subjects are a trust from God, the British 
Government, which is just and merciful, as well as strong, has forgiven their 
guilt. It is now proclaimed that all avIio come in without delay will be 
pardoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of Kohistan, 
Samandar Khan of Logar, Ghulam Hyder of Chardeh, and the murderers of 
Sirdar Mahomed Hassan Khan. Come and make yoim submission without 
fear, of whatsoever tribe you may be. You can then remain in your houses 
in comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you. The British Government 
has no enmity towards the people. Anyone who rebels again mil, of course, 
be punished. This condition is necessary. But all who come in without 
delay need have no fear or suspicion. The British Government speaks only 
that which is in its heart.’ 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory : the city and 
the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops were re-opened, and 
before the close of the year the bazaars were as densely thronged as 
ever. Most of the principal men of Logar and Koliistan came to pay 
them respects to me ; they were treated with due consideration, and the 
political officers did aU they could to find out what they really wanted, 

" This hospital was admu’ably managed, and was attended by a large 
number of x^atients, half of whom were women. The disease most prevalent 
in Kabul was ophthalmia, caused by dust, dirt, and exposiue, while cataract 
and other affections of the eye were very common. Dr. Owen, amongst his 
other many quahfications, excelled as an oculist, and his marvellous cures 
attracted sufferers from all parts of Afghanistan. 
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so that some, basis'of an arrangement for the peaceful ad min istration 
of .the country might be arrived at. 

While taking these measm'es, which I thought would create confi- 
dence in om’ clemency and justice, I endeavoured in other ways to 
prevent a repetition of further serious troubles. Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sending General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an mfluential 
inaliky who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. All walled 
enclosm*es within 1,000 yards of the cantonment were razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough for Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
Biver. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the arrival of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re-occupation of the Bala Hussar, the defences 
of which were reconstructed so as to give a continuous line of fire, and 
admit of free cuculation round the walls ; roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hissar, and redoubts and towers were built on the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong fort — Fort Eoberts — was constructed on the south-west 
poiat of Siah Sang, which commanded the Bala Hissar and the city ; 
a smaller one was built at the crossing of the river ; and as these two 
forts were not within sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
constructed at the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur was thus made safe ; but for the absolute protection of the 
city against an enemy operating from the Chardeh direction, a thud 
fort was erected on the Asmai heights, which completed a formidable 
line of defences most skilfully carried out by Colonel Perkins and his 
staff. 


CHAPTEE LYIII. 

The outlook in Aighanistan on the 1st January, ISSO, was fauly satis- 
factory ; the tidings of the defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen had 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquillizing 
the country even in remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited by the news of our retuing from Sherpur, and by the 
exaggerated reports of their coimtrymen’s success. Ko complications 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s force in southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazni, in anticipation of the carryiag out of a complete and connected 
scheme* for the pacification of the country, and an early withdrawal 

lu reply to a reference made to me on- the subject, I represented that, 
before oiDerations could be imdertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan. No withdrawal, however, would be 
possible nntn durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian frontier, and reliable guarantees given for the continued 
good behaviour of India’s Afghan neighbours. ' 

The two questions, therefore, which chiefly exercised the minds of 
people in authority, both in England and in India, mth regard to 
Afghan aflaii’s were, What was to be done with Afghanistan now v/e 
had got it ? and, Wlio could be set up as Euler with any- chance of 
being able to hold his own ? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrived at with regard to the first, for the selection of a Euler 
could hardly be considered until it had been determined whether the 
several provinces of Afghanistan were to be again formed into one 
kingdom, or whether the pohtical scheme for the futm^e government 
of the country should be based on the separation of the several States. 

. I myseK had come to the conclusion, after much deliberation and 
anxious thought, that the latter com-se was the least dangerous for us 
to adopt. Disintegration had been the normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a short period which ended as far back as 1818. Dost 
Mahomed was the first since that time to attempt its unification, and 
it took him (the strongest Amir of the century) eight years after his 
restoration to establish his supremacy over Afghan- Tm'kestan, fourteen 
years before Kandahar acknowledged his authority, and twenty-one 
3 * ears ere he got possession of Herat, a consummation which was 
achieved only just before his death. His successor, Sher Ali, was five 
years making hhnself master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attained that position but for the material assistance he received from 
us. I felt it would be in the futmn as it had been in the past, and that 
there would always be the danger of a Euler, made supreme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, turning against us for some supposed griev- 

it would be necessary to reinforce the Kabul garrison and the several posts on 
the Kyber line by : 

One battery of Horse or Kield Artillery. 

One Heavy battery. 

One Mountain battery. 

A detachment of Garrison Artillery. 

A brigade of Cavahy. 

Three companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Two regiments of British Infantiy. 

Six regiments of Native Infantiy. 

Drafts sufficient to raise each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men. 

This ^s'as agreed to ; the reinforcements were sent up by degrees, and a second 
division v'as formed at Kabul, to the command of which Major-General J. 
Eoss,^ C.B., was appointed. 


^ Now General Sir John Eoss, G.C.B. 
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ance, or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as had happened mth 
Sher Ali. A strong, nnited Afghanistan was very deshable, no doubt, 
could we be certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical ; but, in addition to the chance of its strength and unity 
being used against us, there was the certainty that, even if the man we 
might choose as Amir were to remain perfectly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself ; the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unification would have to begin all over again. 
For these reasons I had no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that 
Afghanistan should be disintegrated, and that we should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Sovereign. 

My -vdews must have commended themselves to the Government of 
India, for in their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 7th 
January, 1880, they indicated them as the line of poHcy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety 
of the Indian Empire and the tranquilhty of its northern frontier ; 
and in the communication to myself, conveying their idea of the 
general principles upon which the permanent settlement of Afghanistan 
should be based, the Foreign Secretary wrote that all arrangements for 
the establishment of a dm’able Government at Kabul depended on the 
selection of a suitable Euler for that province; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the British Government 
contemplated territorial annexation, which might be caused by a pro- 
longed interregnum, it would be very advantageous h one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by his family connexions, his local influence, 
and his personal following, could be selected as the Euler of the Kabul 
State. 

There was another very strong reason why the Government of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the administration of the 
country could safely be made over. The first warning notes of a 
General Election were heard in India early in January. Afghan 
affairs were being made a party question, and the pohcy of the 
Beaconsfield Government with regard to them was being severely and 
adversely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a definite conclusion should be arrived at as to the administration of 
Afghanistan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
province before the meeting of Parhament should take place. 

The difficulty was to find the right man. Abdur Eahman, who I 
had reason to believe would be acceptable to the army, was far away, 
I could not find out where, and I could think of no one else at all 
suitable. Under the ckcumstances, I deemed it adrisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late combination against 
us, who were congregated at Ghazni, and had with them the young 
Heir-apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of January I had received 
two communications from these people, one ostensibly written by 
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Musa Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most in- 
fluential chiefs; the tenor of both was the same; they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted his innocence as to the 
massacre of the Embassy, I replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had declared that he wished it to be,"^ and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustaufi j to visit Ghazni, in the hope that he might be 
able to induce the leaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of the country. 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, before what seemed to be a 
rehable report reached me that Abdur Eahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to Badaldishan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton. 

A fortnight later Abdur Eahman’s mother, who resided at Kanda- 
har, informed Sh Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, in answer to an offer from Ayub to join him at 
Balkh and march with him against the British. In this letter Abdur 
Eahman had rephed that he would have nothtog to do with any of 
Sher All’s family, w^ho had deceived him and dealt with him ia the 
same treacherous manner that characterized Sher Ali’s dealings with 
the British ; further, that he had no intention of opposing the British, 
knowing full weU he was not strong enough to do so ; that he could 
not leave Eussian territory without the permission of the Eussians, 
whose pensioner he was ; and that, even it he got that permission, he 
could not come either into Tmkestan or Kabul without an invitation 

* As the deportation of Yakub Khan was believed to be one of the chief 
causes of recent disturbances, and as a powerful party in the country still 
looked forward to having him back as their Euler, I was (Erected to make it 
clear to his adherents that the ex-Amh would never be allowed to return to 
Afghanistan, and that his abchcation must be, as he himself at the time ^vished 
it to be, considered irrevocable. In support of this decision, I was informed 
that the unanimous verdict of guilty of mui'der, recorded against Yakub 
Khan by Colonel jMaegi*egor’s Commission, was substantially endorsed by the 
Chief Justice of Calcutta and the Advocate-General ; and that, although other 
authorities who had considered the evidence did not quite go so far as these 
t(vo high legal functionaries, the general conclusion come to was that, if the 
Amir did not connive at the massacre of the Mission, he made no attempt 
whatever to inteipose on its behalf, and that his whole conduct on that 
occasion beti’ayed a culpable indifference to the fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and liis companions, and a total disregard of the solemn obligation which he 
had contracted with the British Government. 

f I had released the ^Mustaufi from confinement when the general amnesty 
was publislied on the 26th December, and he had subsequently been usefully 
employed assisting the poEtical officei’s in revenue mattei's. I did not suppose 
that he had any gi’eat love for the British, but he was anxious to see us out 
of the country, and was wise enough to know that no armed opposition could 
effect his purpose, and that it could only be accomplished by the establish 
ment of a stable government, under a Euler that we could accept. 
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from us, but that, if he received, .such an mvitation, he would obe^^ it 
as an order. He concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub- 
mission to the British, as opposition was useless. Sh Donald Stewart 
telegraphed the substance of this communication to the Foreign 
Secretary, adding that Abdur Eahman’s family were well disposed 
towards us, and that there would be no difficulty in communicating 
with the Shdar through them. 

In the meantime, I had been careful to acquaint the Government of 
India with my failure to come to any conclusion with the Ghazni 
faction as to the future government of the country, and the hopeless- 
ness of finding anyone of sufficient streogth of character to set up as 
Euler of Kabul ; and I had suggested, failing a reaUy strong man, the 
alternative of letting the Afghans choose for themselves some Euler, 
other than Yakub Effian, and thus leave us free to evacuate the 
countr3^ 

About this time Mr. Lj^all, the Foreign Secretary, came to Kabul 
on a wsit to me, and Captain West Eidgeway* took the place of my 
Political Secretary, Mr. Dm*and, who left me to join the Foreign 
Office at Simla, Mr. (now Sh) Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, being appointed Chief of the political staff at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that the Indian Government fully appreciated the 
difficulty I was in about finding a Euler for the province, and that, 
imless Abdm Eahman could be brought within negotiable distance, the 
alternative I had suggested would have to be acted upon. 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sanguine about Abdur Eahman, 
and he warned Mr. Griffin, before he started for Kabul, that the 
Sirdar’s letter to Ayub Khan indicated ]possibilities that might have 
the most important bearing on the solution of the difficult problem to 
be dealt with in northern Afghanistan. It was lord Lytton’s wish to 
place Abdm’ Eahman on the throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him the best ox^portunity of winning his own way to that position. 
The difficulty was to get at him, in the first instance, and, in the 
second, to conviace him of om’ wish and power to help him ; while a 
not unnatural hesitation on the Shdar’s part to enter Afghanistan 
without Eussia’s permission had to be considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Griffin the necessity for over- 
comiag these difficulties in time to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at latest ; and he desired 
Sh Oliver St. John (Sn Donald Stewart’s pohtical officer, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immediately on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Eahman, through his mother, the Yiceroy’s 
willingness to make him Euler of Kabul and Turkestan, if he would 
accept the terms offered to him without delay. 

* Kow Colonel Sir West Eidgeway, K.G.B, 
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Tlitj- Viceroy communicated his views to the Secretary of State in 
the follo^viog telegram : 

‘Necessary to find without delay some Native authority to which we can 
restore northern Afghanistan unthout risk of immediate anarchy on our 
evacuation of Kabul not later than next autumn, and if possible earlier. No 
prospect of finding in the country any man strong enough for this purpose. 
I therefore advocate early public recognition of Abdur Kahman as legitimate 
heir of Dost Mahomed, and open deputation of Sirdars with British con- 
currence to offer him throne of Afghanistan as sole means of sa^dng the countiy 
from anarchy. Do you approve V 

Lord Cranbrook’s reply was as follows : 

‘ Assuming that Abdur Rahman is acceptable to the countiy, and that he 
would be content with northern Afghanistan, it is desirable to support him 
at Kabul ; the more spontaneous any advances to him on the part of the 
Sirdars, and the less appearance of British influence, the better. But where 
is he ? And how do you propose to learn his wishes and intentions ? If 
invited by Chiefs, every inducement to bring him to Kabul should be then 
held out. Public recognition should not precede, but follow, his adoption by 
Sii'dars, and his acceptance of the position.’ 

By the end of March authentic intelligence was received that Abdur 
Rahman had made himself master of Afghan-Turkestan, and was 
corresponding with the representative Sirdars at Kabul. It seemed, 
therefore, that the time had arrived when distinct overtures might be 
made to Abdur Rahman; accordingly, on the 1 st April Mr. Griffin 
addressed to him the following letter : 

‘ It has become known that you have entered Afghanistan, and consequently 
this letter is sent you by a confidential messenger, in order that you may 
submit to the British officers at Kabul any representations that you may desire 
to make to the British Government with regard to your object in entering 
Afghanistan.’ 

Abdm’ Rahman, in his friendly but guarded reply expressed in 
general terms his hope of being recognized as Amir. He greatly 
desired, he wrote, the friendship of the British, and them assistance in 
restoring peace and order to Afghanistan ; but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Russian Government for the hos- 
pitality they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to the 
terms upon which om’ friendship might be accorded to him, and while 
he expressed a desme for the permanent estabhshment of Afghanistan, 
with our assistance and sympathy, he let it be understood that he 
wished to consider himself under the protection of Russia as well as of 
Great Britaia. 

In a verbal message, however, he added that he was ready to cross 
the Hindu Kush to discuss matters with our officers, and he begged 
that he might be furnished with information as to the ‘ nature of Our 
friendship ’ and ‘its conditions.’ 

* Abdur Rahman’s letter is given in the Appendix. 
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In answer, Mr. G riffin was directed to inform Abdm’ Ealiman that 
the relations of Afghanistan to the British and Enssian Empires was 
a subject the Government of India must decline to discuss vith him, 
and to explain that their declared determination had been the exclusion 
of foreign influence and interference from Afghanistan, a cardinal 
condition ‘ which had at all times and under all circumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent secinity of Her Majest^^’s Indian 
Empire,’ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Gzar, which had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s ]\Iinisters, that ‘ Eussia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her in- 
fluence.’"^ 

Early in April the Mustaufl (whom, it will be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazni to communicate with the Chiefs, and ascertain their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Eabul) returned with- 
out having achieved much success. He had persuaded some of the 
leading men to accompany him as far as Maidan, whence a few repre- 
sentatives came on to Eabul as bearers of a document signed bj^ 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdars, and 189 influential tribesmen, 
setting forth their Tiews and wishes ; but as these were all based upon 
the restoration of Yahub Elhan, their proposals could not be entertained. 

On the loth April I held a durbar, at which I received this deputa- 
tion ; all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and malihs of Kabul and many Hazaras 
being present. Mr. Griffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Yahub Khan could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of the 
people for the Amir ship, would be laid before the Viceroy ; that there 
was no intention of annexing Afghanistan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any places except such as were necessary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier. They were further informed that the British 
army would be withdrawn as soon as the country had settled down 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected ; but that Kandahar would not again be united to Kabul 

The enect produced was good. The deputation was greatly dis- 
appointed that Yakub Khan was not to be permitted to return, but aH 
present felt that they had received a definite reply. 


CHAPTEE LIK. 

Sra Doivald Stswaut’s division, which, I have mentioned, it had been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to take part in the paciflcation of 

* 'This letter from the Eoreign Secretary to Mr . Griffin is given in fall in 
the Appendix. 
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northern Afghanistanj left Kandahar‘S on the 30th I\farch, and Tvas 
expected to arrive at Ghazni about the 21st April, On the 16th I 
received a letter from Sir Donald, dated six days before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him. I, therefore, that same day despatched a 
small column, under the command of Major-General Boss, C.B., vrith 
the articles of food required; and as I thought it likely that my object 
in sending this force might be misunderstood, the deputation v/hich 
attended the durbar was told to explain matters to the Chiefs at 
Maidan, and assure them that the advance would be peaceful unless 
hostilities should be provoked by their own action. Kotvnthstandmg 
this precaution, I thought it quite possible the column would be opposed, 
for the news concerning Abdur Eahman’s advent v/as causing con- 
siderable excitement ; and whilst the soldiers and a proportion of the 
tribesmen were disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
"Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene as putting an 
end to thehr hopes of ha^dng Yakub Khan reinstated. 

With a viev/, therefore, to prevent the Logaris from joining any 
attack which might be made on General Boss, I sent a party, 1,200 
strong, under Colonel Jenkins, in the direction of Charasia. 

On the 22nd April Boss reached Sar-i-top, forty- one miles from 
Ghazni ; Sir Donald Stewart ha^dng arrived that same day at the latter 
place, heliographic communication v/as at once opened viith him, and 
the welcome news v/as signalled that Sir Donald had fought an engage- 
ment at Ahmedkhel on the 19th, and had been entirely successful. On 
receipt of this intelligence I ordered a Boyal salute to be fired in honour 
of the victory, the announcement of which I hoped might have a 
quieting effect on the excitement which prevailed around Kabul. 

In this I was disappointed. On the evening of the 24th, Jenkms, 
who was encamped at Charasia, heard that he was about to be attacked 
by the Logaris, under i\Iahomed Hasan Eihan. At once striking his 
tents, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a party 
of Cat airy to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, strengthened his piquets, 
and sent off an express messenger to inform me of the situation. 

I immediately despatched Brigadier- General Macpherson to Jenkinses 
assistance. By 9 a.m. he had started, with four Mountain guns and 
962 Infantry, followed later by two more guns and a troop of the 3rd 
Punjab Cavahry; and as a support to klacpherson, Brigadier- General 
Hugh Gough, with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul and Charasia. 

At 1 p.m. on the 25th Macpherson arrived on the high ground 
beyond the sang-i-nawislitoo gorge, whence he obtained a good \iew 
of Jenkins’s position; and seeing that the enemy formed a complete 
semicircle round it, he pushed on. Jenkins had stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart’s divisioii was replaced at Kandahar by troops from 
Bombay. 
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from tlie early morning, and the Afghans, ^rho had. advanced to vrithin 
a couple of hundred, yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 
his hre. 

jlacpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur. so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle. ; -The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well-directed Artillery fire : the surrounding hills were speedily 
cleared,* and the Cavahw and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles. 
By ■four o'clock not a single Hving Afghan was to be seen; more than 
200' had been Idlled, while our casualties were only four killed and 
thirty-four wounded. 

I came up just as the fight was over : and beiug sure from the 
decisive character of the defeat that a retirement could not be mis- 
understood. I ordered the troops to return to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir Donald Stewart's arrival, and the consequent 
necessity for my making over to him, as my senior, the supreme 
command of the Kabul Kield Force, I prepared a report* for his 
information, which explained ihe general mihiary situation innorthern 
Afghanistan, and contained a statement of economic details which I 
thought would be of use to the G-ovemment, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen months in the field enabled me to give an 
opinion with some confidence. 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eight guns, vath 12,500 followers if 
besides 15,000 men and thirty guns on the Khyber line, under the 
immediate command of Hajor-General Bright. 

Sh Donald reached Kabul on the 5th Hay, On the same day we 
heard that the Beaconsfield Administration had come to an end; that 
a new I^Iinistry had been formed under Hr. Gladstone ; that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Harquis of 
Piipon ; and that the Harquis of Harrington had become Secretary of 
State for India. 

Kotwithstanding the pleasure of meeting an old friend in my new 
Commander, that 5th of Hay was altogether not a happy day for me. 
Lord Lytton’s approaching departure was a source of real sorrow. 
Personally, I felt that I was deeply indebted to him for the confidence 
he had reposed in me. and for the warm support he had invariably 
accorded me. I had hoped that he would have had the gratification 
of seeing, while in omce, the campaign in which he was so much 

^ The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in the 
Appendix ; the milirary portion is omitted, as it was only intended for Sir 
Donald Stewarris information at the rime. 

t Oi these, more than 3,000 were doolie-bearers, and nearly S.OOO were 
saiccs of Kative Cavalry regiments, and men belonging to the Transport and 
other Departments. v- . s- 
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interested satisfactorily concluded, and Trith the pro~r..ec't of r-ezoroo-o: 
results; and I dreaded that a change of Govemineni rdghi mean 
reversal of the poHcy ^.vhich I believed to be the best for the semrlty 
our position in India. Moreover, it v.’a5 not in human nature to re 
absolute satisfaction in yielding up the supreme command I had ; 
greatly delighted in, into the hands of another, even though that oth 
was one for vrhom I had so great a personal regard, and under who; 
I had ah'eady served in the held. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Morthem Arghanisi' 
Field Force, and I retained the command of the two divisions 
Kabul, with Major-General John Eoss as second in command: wm 
Major-General Hills vras given the brigades from Kandahar, who: 
now became the third division of the Force. 

The idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was that i 
should occupy Ghazni and Kabul ; that my divisions should cp'erat-a : 
Kohistan and in the direction of Bamian : that General Blight shou 
move against the Glhlzais ; and that a column from Kuram shou 
march over the Shutargardan to Kabul It was hoped that the- 
operations would have the enect of quieting the country, and, hj ti 
time they had been carried out, it would be possible to eraoua' 
northern Afghanistan. 

"With a view to having my divisions thoroughly emeient and mohi 
for the service they were expected to perform, I had largely replenish s 
the numbers of my transport animals, 
the strain put upon them in supplv 
necessaries during the winter months ; they had 
work in the most inclement weather, numbers had Ked, and those im 
remained required to be carefully looked after and given ccmulei 
rest to render them ht for the contemplated operations. Major Mar 
Heathcote, who had taken, at my particular request, the arduct 
charge of this department, wished to revert' to regimental duty, so 
applied for, and obtained, the services of lieutenant-Cclcnel E. Kow 
as Director of Transport, nnder whose energeric and intelligent manage 
ment the transport service was rendered as perfect as it was pcenbl 
to make it. In the end. circumstances prevented the concerted mov: 
ments for which these preparations were made being carried out. bt 
I reaped the benefit of them when later in the year I was required t 
imdertake a rapid march to Kandahar, which could not possibly hav 
been successfully accomplished had my transport net been in sue 
admirable condition. 

In order to relieve the great pressure put upon the Commissarh 
Department by having to provide for the increased number of troop 
at Kabul and with a view to opening up the roads uuon which tram 
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had been more or less impeded for some months, it was considered 
desirable to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accom- 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. On my 
return, I found a considerable change had taken place in the pohfcical 
situation. The Mustaufi had been deported to India ; the corre- 
spondence between Abdur Eahman and Mr. Griffin had taken rather 
an unsatisfactory turn, and the Sirdar’s dealings with the leading 
Chiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an enemy rather than a 
friend. 

The Mustaufi was a firm adherent of the Sher Ali faction, and, 
finding there was no hope of Yakub Khan being reinstated, and that 
we were negotiating with Abdm^ Eahman, he had espoused the cause 
of Yakub’s younger brother, Ayub Khan, and had been proved guilty 
of inciting the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. For this he was very 
properly sent out of Afghanistan ; nevertheless, I looked upon his 
removal as a misfortune, for it broke up the only party that could 
possibly be formed to counterbalance Abdur Eahman, who was astute 
enough to see that the weaker om’ position became, the more chance 
there was of his being able to get his own terms from us. 

From the leliters he had written to his friends and relations in 
northern Afghanistan (the majority of which had .fallen into our hands), 
it was evident that he was doing aU he could to strengthen himself, 
even at our expense, and that he greatly dislil^ed the idea of Kandahar 
being separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of his 
communications to Mr. Griffin he had made it clear that he expected 
the whole inheritance of his grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, to be 
made over to him. 

The uncertainty as to the result of the correspondence with Abdur 
Eahman, the rumom's in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the country, suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar’s good faith that, in some quarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub Khan, or else set 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

I myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Khan’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were in total ignorance of liis character and pro- 
chvities, even if he had been near enough to treat with. It appeared 
to me, moreover, that we had gone too far mth Abdur Eahman to 
throw him over because, in conformity with Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not running quite straight. I, therefore, gave it as 
my opinion that we should not change om' tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on his nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
were averse to have him as their Euler. 
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Soon after this the situation began to improve, and early in July 
Mr. Griffin was able to inform the Government of India that the 
probabilities of a settlement with Abdm' Bahman appear far more 
favourable than they did last week. . . ‘ Abdur Bahman has seen 

that we have been fully informed of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and ti’eacher}^ would not be tolerated, and that, if he intends 
coming to a settlement with us at all, he must be prepared to accept 
our terms rather than dictate his own.’ 

A few days later a letter was received from Abdm' Bahman, 
announcing his arrival in Kohistan. His near approach, and the 
report that he was willing to accept our terms, excited a keen and 
ho]Deful interest throughout the country, for the Afghans had at length 
become convinced that the only chance of getting rid of us was by 
agreeing to any form of settled government we might establish, and 
they had grown heartily tired of perpetual fighting and of having to 
maintain bands of glia'As to oppose us,, who were eating them out of 
house and home. With the exception of the Sher Ali faction, there- 
fore, whose interests were duectly opposed to his, Abdur Bahman’s 
advent was welcomed by the people, and several of the most influential 
amongst them went to meet him. 

Towards the end of July Sh Donald Stewart was empowered to con- 
clude all political and military arrangements preparatory to with- 
drawing from northern Afghanistan. Abdur Bahman was to be 
recognized as ‘ Amir of Kabul ’ ; he was to be provided with a sufficient 
number of guns to strengthen effectively his occupation of the city,' and 
he was to be given as much mon§y (within a maximum of ten lakhs) 
as was thought necessary to meet his present wants. It was to be 
clearly explained to Abdur Bahman that the Government of India would 
not engage to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous supply of 
arms or money, and that after he had taken possession of his capital he 
would have to rely upon his own resources for holding it. There was 
to be no treaty, and all questions of reciprocal engagements between 
the two Governments were to be postponed until some settled and 
responsible administration had been consohdated. 

General Stewart was dhected to make the best arrangements he 
could with Abdur Bahman for the protection of the tribes and indi- 
viduals who had assisted us, and the Sirdar was to be informed that, il 
he desired our goodwill, he could give no better proof of his friendly 
disposition than by his behaviour towards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government were interested. 

Sir Donald Stewart considered that the best wav of giving efiect to 
these instructions was to publicly proclaim Abdur Bahman as Amir of 
Kabul ; for this purpose he held a dui’bar on the ‘2*2nd July, at whieh 
the Shdar’s representatives w^ere received. Sir Donald, in a fevr 
words, gave his reasons for summoning them to meet him, and Mr. 
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Zaminda'var, vrould denert to Ajub Khan as approached Kandi 
and ho hogged triat a hrig'ade of. Jirltish Hoidiers might be so: 
Girishk to support him. 

On General Primrose communicating this information to the ( 
mander-in-Chief in India. here.eommended to tlio GoTernmerit tha 
Eornbav reserve division, located at Jacohabad. Ilvderabad. 
Karachi. shoTjId be mobiIi;'ed so soon as it became certain tioat . 
Khan reallv contemplated this move, as in his opinion the gar 
at Kandahar tvould be left dangerously weak after a brigade had 
detached for Girishk, 

, Ayub Khan's movements, hotv'ever. were not ascertained unti 
27th June, vme-n he had advanced hairivay to the Helmand; it v/a 
late then to mobilise troops so far off as Jacobabad. lih'derabad. 
Karachi tvith any chance of their being in time to check his on 
march. The news of his approach spread rapidly, and had the 
disturbing effect in Kandahar and its neighbouzkood. The Gover 
autnoritv dailv diminisned. and manv of the innaoitants left the c 
Ayub Khan had vrith him. when he started from Herat on 
loth June. 7;d00 men and ten guns as the nucleus of an army. 7 
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Ms guns,’ telegraphed to Primrose : ‘ You will understand that you 
have full hherty to attack A 3 uib, if you consider you are strong enough 
to do so. Government consider it of the highest political importance 
that his force should be dispersed, and prevented by all possible means 
from passing on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afternoon of the 26th information was received b^^ Brigadier- 
General BmTows that 2,000 of the enem 3 '’s Cavahy and a large bod^^ 
of gliazis had arrived at Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that -A^mb 
Khan was about to follow with the main bod^^ of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Khan getting to Ghazni, General Burrows had to 
d(5 one of two things, either await him at Khushk-i-Xakhud, or in- 
tercept him at Maiwand. After consulting with Colonel St. John, he 
determined to adopt the latter com’se, as he hoped thus to be able to 
deal with the gliazis before they were joined by A^iib Khan. 

The brigade started soon after 6 a.m. on the 27th. It was encumbered 
by a lai’ge number of baggage animals, which Burrows considered 
could not be left behind because of the hostile state of the country, and 
the impossibility of detaching any part of his ah^eadj- too small force for 
their protection. 

At 10 a.m., when about half-way to Maiwand, a spy brought in 
information that Ayub Khan had arrived at that place, and was occu- 
pying it in force ; General Burrows, however, considered it then too late 
to turn back, and decided to advance. At a quarter to twelve the forces 
came iuto collision, and the fight lasted until past tMee o'clock. The 
Afghans, who, Bmi'ows reported, numbered 25,000, soon outflanked the 
British. Our Artillery expended their ammunition, and the Kative 
portion of the brigade got out of hand, and pressed back on the few 
British Infantiw, who were unable to hold their own against the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Oin' troops were completely routed, 
and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans in not following them up 
for escaping total annihilation. 

Of the 2,476 men engaged at !Maiwand, 934 were killed and 175 
were wounded and missing the remnant struggled on tMoughout the 



Killed, 

Wounded and 
Missing. 

British officers ... 

20 

9 

,, troops ... 

290 

43 

Kative ., 

624 

IIS 


934 

175 


Total, ' 1T09 


Of the regimental followers 331 were killed and 7 were missing ; 455 ti'ans- 
port followers and drivers w^ere reported as lolled or missing, but a number of 
these, being Afghans, probably joined the enemy. 

A large quantity of arms and ammunition was lost, including over 1,000 
rifles and carbines, and 600 or 700 swords and bayonets. 
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night to Kandahar, where the first of the fugitives arrived early on 
the morning of the 28th. Brigadier- General Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under him during the engagement, was amongst the last to 
reach Kandahar, 

This lamentable story imparted to rue by Stewart almost took my 
breath awa}^ and we eagerly discussed the situation as we rode back 
together to Sherpm\ It was impossible to predict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered into with Abdur 
Eahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen- would be ; but we. 
agreed that, whatever might happen in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the only means of affording speedj^ relief to the Kandahar garrison 
was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, became apparent, by telegi’ams received fi’om 
Simla, that the Government were in doubt as to the best course to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place from 
which Kandahar could be most conveniently and rapidly succoured. 
This was not altogether sm*prising, for the authorities naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul xmtii matters had been finally settled 
vdth Abdur Eahman, and it was only to be expected that, after what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they should be alarmed at the idea of a 
force being cut off from all communication -svith India during the four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to reach Kandahar. But there 
was really no alternative, for, as Major-General Phayre* (commanding 
in Baluchistan) reported,f the troops available for Field Serrice were 
but few in number, it would require at least fifteen days to equip 
them, and there was no organized transport at hand, the animals 
having been sent to distant grazing grounds on account of the scarcity 
of water and forage. 

I knew nothing as to the actual condition of the troops in 
Baluchistan, except that, as belonging to the Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the best fighting races, and I had a 
strong feehng that it would be extremely unwise to make use of any 
but the most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan’s superior 
numbers, elated as his men must be with their ^uctory at Maiwand. 

The disaster to om: arms caused, as was to be expected, considerable 
excitement all along the border ; indeed, throughout India the 
announcement produced a certain feeling of uneasiness — a mere 
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201 horses were killed, and 1,676 camels, 355 ponies, 24 mules, 291 donkeys, 
and 79 bullocks, were not forthcoming. 

Afterwards General Sir Eobert Phayre, G.C.B. 
t General Phayi’e reported on the 2Sth July that there were only seven 
Native regiments in Baluchistan, three of which were required for the lines 
of communication, leaving only four available for Field Service ; and that a 
battalion of British Infantry and a battery of Field Artillery required for his 
column were a long way off, being still in Sind. 
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surface ripple — but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the Mutiny anxious for better news from the north. 

To me it seemed of such supreme importance that Kandahar should 
be relieved without delay, and the reverse to our arms retrieved, that 
I made up my mind to communicate my views to the Viceroy through 
the Commander-in- Chief, in the hope that, vrhen he realized that a 
thoroughly efficient force was ready and willing to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do. 

On the 30th July, I dined vdth Stewart, and, leaving his mess-tent 
at an early hour, I retired to my own quarters, and 'wrote out the 
follo'^^'ing telegram in cipher, but, before despatching it, I shovred it to 
Stewart, for, although I knew that his ^uews were in accord vath 
noine, I could not with propriety have sent it 'without his knowledge : 

‘To 3Lt.TOR-GEXEP,AL GrEA'^'ES,' AdJUTAXT-GeXERAL IX IXDIA, Sl3ILA. 

*' Kabul, 

‘ zm July, ISSO. 

‘ Personal and secret. I strongly recommend that a force be sent from this 
to Kandahar. Stewart has organized a very complete one consisting of ‘nine 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavaliy, and three Mountain batteries. This 
■will suffice to overcome all opposition cn route ; it will have the best possible 
effect on the country, and -^rill be ready to go anywhere on reaching Kandahar, 
being fully equipped in all respects. He proxioses sending me in command. 

‘ I am sure that but few Bombay regiments are able to cope -^rith Afghans, 
and once the Kabul Field Force leaves this country, the chance of sending a 
thoroughly reliable and well-equipped column will be lost. The movement 
of the remainder of the Kabul troox>5 towards India should be simultaneous 
with the advance of my dh-ision towards Kandahar, it being most desirable 
to limit the area of our responsibilities as soon as possible ; at the same rime, 
it is imperative that we should now show our strength throughout Afghanistan. 
The '\;\dthdrawal, under existing circumstances, of the whole force from Kabul 
to India would certainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and else- 
where. You need have no fears about my di’','ision. It can take care of itself, 
and '^rill reach Kandahar under the month. I ■will answer for the loyalty and 
good feeling of the Karive jjorrion, and would ruopose to inform them that, 
as soon as matters have been satisfactorily settled at Kandahar, they will be 
sent straight back to India. Show this to LyalL’ 

Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in the Kabul 
bazaars, which vrere daily becoming crowded vrith armed Afghans 
from Abdur Eahman's camp, and the prospect ox troops ha'ving to 
leave at once for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to 
bring the negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
was accordingly arranged that Mr, Griffin should meet him at Zimma, 
about sixteen miles from Kabul. This interview had the happiest 
results, and must have been extremely gi’atiiVing to Mr. Griffin, whom 
we all heartily congratulated on the successful ending to the very 

* Kow General Sh* George Greaves, G.G.B., G.C.M.G. 
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delicate and difficult negotiations which he had carried on with so 
much skill and patience. 

In taking leave of His Highness, Mr. Griffin mvited him to come 
to the British camp the following day to he received by Sir Donald 
Stewart. Abdur Eahman himseh was quite willing to come, and 
some of his supporters were in favour of his doing so, but others 
vehemently opposed the idea, and ‘swore by their faith they would 
leave him if he persisted.’ After a stormy meeting with his Chiefs, 
the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows : ‘ If you really wish me to 
come to you, irrespective of the opinion of the . people, I am quite 
ready to do so. Please write and let me Imow your wishes. I am in 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know then’ own interests, 
good or bad. What can I do ? I am most anxious to meet you.’ 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would be impolitic 
to press for an interview, for instead of strengthening the Amn, as 
had been the intention, it was evident it would havg the opposite 
effect, so the meeting was given up. 

On the morning of the 3rd August the telegram arrived from Lord 
Eipon, which I had been so anxiously expecting, authorizing the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing that I. should be placed 
in command. 

I heard afterwards that my message to the Adjutant- General was 
received at Simla at a most opportune moment, Lyall took it -without 
delay to Lord Eipon, who from the first had been in favour of a force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering the movement 
in deference to the views held by some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Excellency considered, entitled their 
opinions to be treated with respect. 

I set to work at once to organize the column which I was to have 
the great honour of connnanding. In this most congenial duty I 
received every possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart ; 
he gave me carte-blanche, and I should only have had myseff to 
blame if every unit had not been as efficiently^ equipped as circum- 
stances would admit. 

I wished that the force should be composed, as far as possible, of 
those who had served with me throughout the campaign ; but as some 
of the regunents (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homes for two years, and had had more than their share of 
fighting, besides having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult then' commanders before 
detailing the troops. With the exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all. to my 
great delight, eagerly responded to my call, jmd I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fighting ceased. 
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the nmnber of animals that conld be allotted to the column, v/hich 
was necessarily limited, as carriage had to be provided simultaneously 
for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of all ranks and eighteen guns, divided into three brigades of 
Infantiw, one brigade of Cavalry, and three batteries of ^fountain 
Artillery'. There vrere, besides, over 8,000 followers^ and 2,300 horses 
and gun-mules. 

It was designated the Kabul-Ehndahar Field Force. 

Major-General J. Eoss, C.B , vras given the command of the Infantry 
division, his three Brigadier-Generals being Herbert Macpherson, 
T. D. Baker, and Charles Macgregor. Brigadier- General Hugh 
Gough commanded the Cavalrj' brigade ; Colonel Alured Johnson the 
Artiller^s while Colonel iE. Perkins held the position of Commanding 
E oval Engineer ; Deputy- Surgeon-General J. Hanbury that of Piin- 
cipal Medical Officer : and Lieutenant* Colon el E. F. Cbax^man, Chief 
of the Staff. 

From the detail of the force given below, j it v.*ill be seen that there 


the daj'^s consumption was to be purchased. IVe had occasionally to trench 
upon the reser^’e, but we nearly made it up at other jdaces, and we aniTcd at 
Kandahar with three days' supplies in hand. 

The followers consisted oi : 

Doolie- bearers - - - - - 2,192 

Transport and other departinents - - - 4Jy.T6 

Private servants, and^ c-akcy of' ITative Cavaln* 
reguTients - .... - 1,244 

Total 

T DETAIL OF FORCE. 

1st DjYA'JriLY BjlIGAnT. 

Britvlh. 

&2nd Highlanders - - - - 651 

23rd Pioneers ----- — 

24 ta Punjab Is alive In fan try - - - — 

2nd Gurkhas - - - - - — 


Total - - 651 1,777 

BniQAm:. 

BrUcTn. Jfcf/irr. 

717 — 

— 612 

— 570 


I:rw 


- 4 : 2 nd Highlande-S 
2nd Sikh Irifantr'. 
3rd Sikh Infantrv 


701 

575 

501 


•i' 
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was no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro- 
portion to the strength of the other branches. This was my own 
doing; -I was pressed to take more and heavier guns, but, after due 
consideration, I decided that I would only have Mountain batteries. 
"We could not tell how long the Kandahar garrison would be able to 
hold out, so that our first object must be to reach that place with the 


3hd INFA^'T^lY Brigade. 


60 til Bifles, 2nd Battalion 
15tli Sikhs 

25 til Punjab Kative Infantry - 
4th Gurkhas 


Total - 

Cavalry Brigade. 


British. Native. 
616 — 

— 650 

— 629 

— 637 

616 1,916 


British. . Native. 


9th Queen’s Royal Lancers - - 

3rd Bengal Cavalry - - 

3rd Punjab Cavalry . . - . 

Central India Horse .... 

318 

394 

408 

495 

Total - 

318 

1,297 

Artillery Division. 



1 • British. 

6-8 th Royal Artillery — screw guns - 95 

11 -9th Royal Artillery - - 95 

Ko. 2 Mountain Battery - - — 

Native. 

139 

139 

140 

Gum. 

6 

6 

6 

Total - 190 

418 

18 

Total of Force. 



British troops - - - - 

Native ,, 

British officers - 
Guns 

: Cavalry horses .... 

- 

2,562 

7,151 

273 

18 

1,779 


Artillery mules 


450 


Two hundred rounds of ammunition were taken for each Infantry soldier : 
seventy rounds were carried by each man, thirty rounds were in reserve with 
the regiment, and a hundred rounds in the Field Park. 

Each Mountain battery had : 

Common shell - - - - - - 264 

Double shell - - - - - -.60 

Shrapnel shell ' - - • - . - - - 144 

Star shell - - - - - - 24 

Case shot - - - - - - 48 


Total - 

And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park. 


540 rounds. 
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least possible delay, and wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
there were practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
rapidly as we might otherwise have done. 

For the equipment of the force, inclusive of carriage for footsore 
soldiers* and followers, and allowing ten per cent, spare, more than 
SjOOOf animals were requmed. 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian corn in the 
ear was almost everywhere procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
large majority of the Cavaby horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar in excellent condition. 

Throughout the march great difficulties were experienced in pro- 
curing food, but they were always overcome, with the able assistance 
of Major Hastings and his political staff, J and by means of the 
admurable arrangements made by the Commissariat§ and Transport || 
officers, who were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of having to start again at an early hour the following 
morning, had often to work far into the night. 

The want of fuel was our chief drawback. We had on many occa- 
sions to purchase houses and pull them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothing to cook 


* British troops were allowed ponies at the rate of 2 per cent, of strengtli. 
Native troops were allowed ponies at the rate of per cent of strength. 
Followers were allowed ponies at the rate of per cent, of strength. 




Yabiis, or 
Afghan 
ponies. 

Mules. 

Indian 

ponies. 

Donkeys. 

Camels. 

t Number of animals 
loft Kabul 

that 

1,589 

4,510 

1,244 

912 

6^ 

Purchased during 
march^ - 

the 

35 

1 

208 

171 

Number of animals 
reached Kandahar 

that 

1,179 

4,293 

1,138 

1,078 

177 

Casualties during 
march - 

tlie 

445 

218 

106 

42 



t Major E. Hastings, Captain West Kidgcwa^q Major Euan Smith, C.S.I., 
and Major M. Prothero. 

§ Major A. Badcock, Captain A. Kind, and Lieutenants C. Fitzgerald, 
H. Hawkes, and H. Lyons Montgomery, all of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

li Lieutenant- Colonel R. Low, Bengal Staff Corps ; Captain W. Wynter, 
33rd Foot ; Captains G. H. Eliot and C. R. Macgi’egor, Bengal Staff Corps ; 
Lieutenants L. Booth, 33rd Foot, H. Elverson, 2nd Foot, R. Fisher, 10th 
Hussars, R. Wilson, 10th Hussars, and C. Robertson, Sth Foot. 


^ With hospital equipment. 

- Only Hvice had animals to be taken against the will of the owners, and 
on both occasions the matter was amicably settled in the end 
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vnth. save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to be dug out and 
collected after a long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger. 

One day’s com was carried by each animal in addition to the 
ordinary load, and as far as Ghazni grain was tolerably plentiful; 
beyond that we had to depend for, forage on the crops still standing. 
At the end of the day’s march, certain fields were told off to the 
several brigades ; from these all that was required was cut and carried 
away, the fields were then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, who also adjusted ah claims on 
account of wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc., brought in for the 
troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by brigades, 
my Head-Quarters being vith the first and thud Infantry brigades at 
Beni Hissar, on the way to the Logar valley, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter line by Maidan, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supphes. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the afternoon, and at 
6 a.m, the following morning we began the march to Kandahar. 


CHAPTEK LXI. 

Befoee daybreak on the llth August, as I was starting from camp, I 
received my last communication firom the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my wife, sent off from a little village in Somerset- 
shire, congratulating me and the force, and vdshing us all God’s speed. 
She had taken our children to England a few months before, thinking 
that the war in Afghanistan vras over, and that I would soon be able 
to follow. 

Four days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty-sis: miles. So far the country was easy and supphes plentiful. I 
thought it wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter- 
ing on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were inevitable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, 
it was necessary to begin quietly, and organize some system by which 
confusion in the crowded campmg-grounds might be avoided, and the 
physical strain upon everyone lightened as much as possible. 

When it is remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11,000 animals had to be drawn from the country after arrival in 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every individual- that the fuel 
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with which it was cooked had often to be brought from long distances, 
and that a very limited time was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how essential it was that even 
the stupidest follower should be able to find his place in camp speedily, 
and that everyone should know exactly what to do and how to set about 
doing it. 

On the march and in the formation of the camps the same prin- 
ciples were, as far as possible, applied each day. The ‘rouse-’ 
sounded at 2.45 a.m., and by fom* o’clock tents had been struck, 
baggage loaded up, and everything was ready for a start. 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four regiments being in front, w*ith the 
other two on either flank. Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
each accompanied by a Mountain battery; then followed the field 
hospitals. Ordnance and Engineer parks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order in which the brigades were moving. 
The third Infantry brigade vith its Mountain battery and one or two 
troops of Cavalry formed the rear guard. 

A halt of ten minutes was made at the end of each hour, which at 
eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast. Being able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
advantage of these intervals to get a nap, awaking greatly refreshed 
after a few minutes’ sound sleep. 

On arrival at the resting-place for the night, the front face of the 
camp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
leading brigade of the column on the next day’s march. Thus every 
brigade had its turn of rear guard duty, which was very arduous, more 
particularly after leaving Ghazni, the troops so employed seldom 
reaching the halting- ground before six or seven o’clock in the evening, 
and sometimes even later. 

One of the most troublesome duties of the rear guard was to prevent 
the followers from lagging behind, for it was certain death for anyone 
who strayed from the shelter of the column ; numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on the look-out for plunder, or in the hope of 
being able to send a Xaffir, or an almost equaUy-detested Hindu, to 
eternal perdition. Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
duty became most irksome, for the wretched followers were so weary 
and footsore that they hid themselves in rapines, making up their 
minds to die, and entreating, when discovered and urged to make an 
effort, to be left where they were. Every baggage animal that- could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out followers ; but not- 
withstanding this and the care taken by ofiicers and men that none 
should be left behind, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
fom* Native soldiers. 

The variation of temperature (at times as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) was most trying to the troops, who had to 
carry the same clothes whether the thermometer was at freezing-point 
at dawn or at 110° Falm. at mid-day. Scarcity of water, too, was a 
great trouble to them, while constant sand-storms, and the suffocating 
dust raised by the column in its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, and 
transport animals were brought to me each evening, and I made it 
my business to ascertain how many men had fallen out during tlie 
day, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head- Quarters and main body of the force 
halted to allow the Cavalr^^ and the second Infantry brigade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a 
serious obstacle to our rapid progress, the gi’adient being in many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals j but by 
posting staff officers at intervals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to relieve the pressure, we got. over it much 
more quickly than I had expected. 

On the 15th we reached G-hazni, ninety-eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of peculiar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
share in its capture, forty-one years before, that my father was given 
theC.B. 

I was met by the Governor, who handed me the ke^^s of the fortress, 
and I -placed my own guards and sentries in and around the city to 
prevent collisions between the inhabitants and our troops, and also to 
make sure that our demands for suppHes were complied with. Up to 
this point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water. 

Our next march was across a’ barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Yarghati. On the way we passed Alimedkhel, 
where Sh’ Donald Stewart won his victory ; the name had been changed 
by the Natives to / the Eesting-place of Martyrs,’ and the numerous 
freshly-covered-in graves testified to the gliazis^ heavy losses. The 
remains of the few British soldiers, who had been buried where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to view 
and scattered about. 

At Chardeh, pur next halting-place, a communication from Colonel 
Tanner, Commanding at Kelat-i-Ghilzai, was brought to me bj^ a 
Native messenger ; it was dated the 12th August, and informed me 
that Kandahar was closely invested, but that the garrison had supplies 
for two months, and forage for fifteen days. 

On the 21st we arrived at a point thirty miles from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 
whence we opened heliograph communication with that place, and 
were told of an unsuccessful sortie made from Kandahar five days 



CROSSING THE ZAMBURAK KOTAL. 
From a iminimcj hy the Chevalier Desanges. 
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before, in whicli General Brooke and eight other British officers had 
been killed. 

On the 23rd Kelat-i-Ghilzai was reached. The garrison* had been 
well taken care of by Colonel Tanner, f and a large quantity of food 
for man and beast had been collected ; but I thought it unadvisable at 
present to continue to hold the place, and have to keep open com- 
munication between it and Kandahar, and as I could see no compen- 
sating advantage in doing so, I determined to withdraw the troops and 
talie them along with me. 

Colonel Tanner’s report satisfied me there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day ; both 
men and animals greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
miles. 

I had endeavoured to keep the Government of India informed of my 
progress by a message from Ghazni, and one from Oba Karez on the 
18th August, but neither reached its destination. I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the 30th August. It was as follows : 

' Kelat-i-Giiilzai, 

22>rd August, 1880. 

‘ The force under my command arrived here this morning. The authorities 
at Kandahar having stated on the 17 th instant that they have abundant 
supplies and can make forage last until 1st Sej)tember, I halt to-morrow to 
rest the troops, and more especially the transport animals and camp-followers. 
The force left Gliazni on the 16th, and has marched 136 miles during the last 
eight days ; the troops are in good health and spirits. Krom this I purpose 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may arrive fresh at Kandahar. I 
hope to be in heliographic communication with Kandahar from Robat, distant 
twenty miles, on the 29th. If General Phayre reaches Takht-i-Piil, I should 
also hope to communicate with him and arrange a combined movement on 
Kandahar. I am taking the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison with me, making tlie 
Fort over to Mahomed Sadik Khan, a Toki Chief, who had charge of the 
place when we arrived in 1879 ; the present Governor, Sirdar Sherinclil Khan, 
refuses to remain. We have met with no opposition during the march, and 
have been able to make satisfactory arrangements for supplies, especially 
forage, which at this season is plentiful. The Cavalry horses and Artillery 
mules are in excellent order ; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72nd 
Highlanders, one sepoy 23rd Pioneers, one 2nd Sikhs, tvvo sepoys 3rd Sikhs 
dead ; one sepoy 4th Gurkhas, two sepoys 24th Punjab Kative Infantry, one 
Duffadar 3rd Punjab Cavalry missing ; six camp-followers dead, five missing. 
The missing men have, I fear, been murdered. I telegraphed from Ghazni on 
the 15th, and from Oba Karez on the 18th August.’ 

I wrote also to Major-General Phayre, telling him of the date on 
which I expected to reach Kandahar, and that if I heard of his being 

The garrison consisted of 2 guns of C/2, Royal Ai’tillery, 145 rifles of 
the 66th Foot, 100 of the 3rd Sind Horse, and the 2nd Baluch Regiment, 
639 strong. 

t Kow Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel Tanner, K.C.B. 
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anywhere near I would arrange my movements to suit his, in order 
that the two forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan’s 
position. 

•As I w^as afraid the supplies at Kandahar would be insufficient for 
the additional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Phayre 
a memorandum* of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged him to get pushed up from the rear such articles as were 
more -particularly wanted. I pointed out that we were badly off for 
bootj, and that the 92nd Highlanders had only one hundred great- 
coats fit for wear, which were used by the men on night duties. 

On the 25th we marched to Jaldalt, seventeen miles, and the same 
distance the next day to Tirandaz, where I received a letter from 
Lieutenant-General Primrose, informing me that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siege on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
beyond the Baba Wah Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th feehng very unwell, and soon 
found I was in for an attack of fever. The heat during the day was 
becoming more and more overpowering as we proceeded south, and I 
had lately been feeling somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun. I had now to give in for the time being, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of con- 
veyance for a General on ser^dce ; but there was no help for it, for I 
could not sit a horse. 


* Estimate of daily requirements for the Kabul-Kandaliar Field Force and 
the Kelat-i-Ghilzai garrison : 


Europeans 
Kative troops - 
Followers 
Horses . 

Transport — yabus 
donkeys 400. 
Heat - 
Bread-stuff 
Vegetables 
Eice - 
Salt 
Sugar - 
Tea 

Ptum, 25 per cent. 

Atta - 

Ball - 

Ghee - 

Salt - 

Grain - 

Kelat-i-Giiilzai, 

24^7^, August^ 1880. 


1,-592, mules and ponies 


- 3,200 

- S.OOO 

- 8,500 

- 2,300 
5.926, camels 


400. 


- 4,000 lbs. 

40 maunds.^- 

- 4,000 lbs. 

- 800 „ 

- 133 „ 

600 ,, 

150 „ 

80 gallons. 
320 maunds. 
5U „ 

19i „ 

84 .. 

700 ., 

A. Pv. BABCOCK, Major, 

Beputy Commissary-General. 


^ A maund is equivalent to 80 lbs. 
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That day the 8rd Bengal and 3rd Punjab Cavalry marched thh’ty- 
four miles to Ptobat, in order to establish direct heliographic com- 
munication with Kandahar. The main body halted about half-v»:ay, 
when I again reported progress as follows : 

‘ Shahr-i-Safa, 

‘27th A^igust, 1880. 

‘ ]\Iy force arrived here to-day. I received a letter yesterday, dated 25th, 
from Colonel St. John. He writes: “Tlie rumours of the approach of your 
force have been sufficient to reheve the city from, investment. On j^Ionday 
night the villages on the east and south were abandoned by their mixed 
garrisons of cjhazis and regulars. Yesterday morning Ayub stnick his camp, 
and marched to a position on the Arghandab, between Baba Wali and Sheikh 
Chela, due north of the city, and se 2 )arated from it by a range of rocky hills. 
He has about 4,000 Infantry regulars, six 12-pounders and two 9-pounders 
rifled, four 6-pounder smooth-bore batteries, and one 4-pounder battery, 2,000 
sowars, and perhaps twice that number of rjhazis, of whom a third have fire- 
arms. The Kizilbashes and Kohistanis in his amiy, about 1,200 Infantiy 
and 300 Cavalry, offered to desert and join us directly we made a show of 
attack. They are at last aware of Abdur Kahman’s succession, but I think 
Ayub will remain unmolested until the arrival of the Kabul force, prowded 
he waits, which is unlikely. He will, I expect, strike away norili into 
Khakrez, on which line a vigorous pursuit will give us his guns. Maclaine, 
Poyal Horse Aidillery, is still a prisoner ; I am making every effort to obtain 
his release, but I am not very hopeful of success. This morning, the 25th, 
I went to the field of the unlucky sortie of the 16th, and found the bodies of 
the poor fellows who fell there, some forty in number ; they will be bmied 
this afternoon. All the wounded are doing well. Ho signs or tidings of 
Phayi’e.” General Gough, with two regiments of Cavalry, is at Kobat ; they 
are in heliogi’aphic communication with Kandahar. General Primrose helio- 
graphs that Ayub Khan has enti’cnched his camp at Baba Wali. The force 
marches for Robat to-morrow, seventeen miles distant from Kandahar.’ 

The following day the column joined the two Cavalry regiments at 
Robat, where I was met by Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, from whom 
I heard that A^nib Khan was likely to make a stand. I thought it 
prudent, therefore, to halt on Sunday, the 29th, and dmde the last 
twenty miles into two short marches, in order that the men and animals 
might arrive as fresh as possible, and fit for any work which might be 
required of them ; for should Ayub Khan retire towards Herat, he 
would have to be followed up, and his army attacked and defeated 
wherever we might overtake him. 

Before leaving Robat, a letter arrived from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his force being able to co-operate with mine, 
for liis leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to the Kohjak Pass, 
This was to be regretted, but it was unavoidable. I was well aware 
of the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
the beleaguered garrison, and I knew if co-operation had been possible 
it would have been effected. 
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We encamped at Momimd on the 80th, whence I sent the following 
telegram to Simla : 

‘ My force arrived here to-day; we march to Kandahar to-morrow. General 
Primrose heliographs that a letter from Ayiib’s cainj) brings information that I 

the mother of the late Heir- Apparent, Abdulla J an, with other ladies, has 
been sent to Zamindawar. AiTival of the young Musa Jan in Ayub’s camp is 
confirmed. Hashim Khan is also tliere. The position is being strengthened, 
especially on the Pir Paimal side, where two guns have been placed with two 
regiments. From further information, I learn that the Baba Wali Kotal is 
occupied by three regiments and two guns. The Kotal-i-Murcha is held by 
the Kabul regiments, and Ayub’s own camp is at Mazra, where it is said that ! 

the majority of liis guns are parked. I propose to encamp the Infantry to tlie 
west of Kandahar immediately under the walls, and the Cavalry under the 
walls to the south. Should 1 hear that Ayub contemxdates flight, I shall 
attack without delay. If, on the contrary, he intends- to resist, I shall take 
my own time. The country he is occupying is, from description and map, • 
extremely difficult and easily defensible, and each separate advance will require 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent unnecessary loss of , life. ’ 

On the morning of the 31st we marched into Kandahar, just over i 

313 miles from Kabul. The fever, which had attacked me rather I 

sharply, had left me extremely weak, and I was unable to ride the 
whole way. I got on my horse, however, some distance from Kandahar 
to meet Generals Priim-ose, Burrows, and Nuttali, who came out to , ; 

receive the column. As ^ve approached the city, the wdiole garrison / ji 

turned out and gave us a hearty welcome ; officers and men. Native : 'i 

arid British, crowded round us, loud in theh expressions of gratitude 
for our having come so quickly to their assistance. We, on our side, -i 

were all anxiety to learn the particulars about Maiwand, how they had i > 

fared while invested, and all they could tell us of Ayub Khan, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

I confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ex- 
pression, at the demoralized condition of the greater part of the • , 

garrison;* there were notable exceptions, f but the general bearing of . 
the troops reminded me of the people at Agra in 1857. They seemed > i 

to consider themselves hopelessly defeated, and -were utterly de- 
spondent; they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the relieving ' , ' 
force was close at hand. The same excuses could not, however, be ■ j 

made for them, who were all soldiers by profession, as we had felt h , 

inclined to make for the residents at Agra, a great majority of whom 
were women, children, and civilians. The walls| which completel^^ 

* The effective garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers, 3,000 Native 
soldiers, and fifteen Field guns. * 

t One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good behaviour and creditable . : , 

bearing of the Royal Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and Miners, not only i j 

during the investment, but in the very tiying time of the retreat from ■ ■ 

Maiwand. ^ 

t The walls had an average height of 80 feet, and breadth of 15 feet on tlie , i' 

north and east fronts. ' 
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surrounded Kandahar were so high and thick as to render the city 
absolutely impregnable to any army not equipped with a regular siege- 
train. Scaling-ladders had been prepared by the enemy, and there 
was an idea that an assault would be attempted; but for British 
soldiers to have contemplated the possibility of Kandahar being taken 
by an Afghan army showed what a miserable state of depression and 
demoralization the^^ were in. 

I halted the column for two hours outside the south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the enemy’s fire, Ayub Khan’s position 
being within long range directly north of Kandahar. While the men 
rested and breakfasted, and the baggage animals were being unloaded, 

. fed, and watered, I went into the citadel to talk matters over with. 
General Primrose and Colonel St. John, and inquire whether there 
was sufficient accommodation for the sick men of my force, numbering 
940, who needed to be taken into hospital. The thermometer now 
registered 105° Fahr. in tents during the day, but the nights were still 
bitterly cold, and the sudden changes of temperature were extremely 
trying to people in bad health. 

On the advice of Lieutenant- Colonel Chapman, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood of Kandahar, gained while 
serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff, was now most valuable to me, I 
determined to take up a position to the west of the city, with my right 
on the cantonment and my left touching Old Kandahar. This enabled 
me to cover the city, gave me command of a good supply of water, and 
placed me within striking distance of Ayub Khan’s camp. 

At 10 a.m. the first and third brigades moved off and occupied 
Piquet Hill, Karez Hill, and the north-east spur of the hill above Old 
Kandahar. A few shots were fired at the advance guard from distant 
orchards, and the ground proved to be within range of some of the 
enemy’s Field-pieces on the Baba Wall Kotal, but it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to be found anywhere else at a 
come-at-able distance. 

Large numbers of men were to be seen crowning the Baba Wali 
Kotal, and constructing shelter-trenches along the crest of the low 
black ridge, which jutted out in a south-easterly direction from the 
more lofty range on which the kotal is situated. Piquets were imme- 
diately sent to occupy the northern spur of the Kohkeran Hill com- 
manding the road to Gundigan, the village of Abbasabad, the Karez 
Hill, the village of Chihal Dulvhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, and the village of Kalachi, all of which were found to be 
deserted. 

From a cursory examination of the ground, I satisfied myself that 
any attempt to carry the Baba Wali Kotal by direct attack must result 
in very severe loss, and I determined to turn it. But before I could 
decide how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertain the 
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strength and precise extent of the Afghan position. I therefore 
detailed a small party, nnder the command of Brigadier-General 
Hngh Gongh, to make as complete a reconnaissance as time would 
allow. In the meantime I despatched the follo'^dng telegram to the 
authorities at Simla : 

‘ Kanuaiiak, 

‘ 31s/5 August^ 1880. 

‘ The force under my command arrived here this morning without opposi- 
tion. Eneiny are said to he in considerable strength at Mazra, but the ridge 
of hills which divides Kandahar from the Arghandab completely covers tlieir 
position, and at present I have onlj^been able to ascertain that the Baba Wall 
Kotal and one or two other points on this ridge are held in great strength, 
and that the enemy are busilj^ engaged in defensive works. Reconnaissances 
are now being conducted, and I shall soon, I hope, be sufficiently acquainted 
with affairs generally to enable me to arrange for an attack. The Kandahar 
garrison are in good health ; the horses and transport animals appear to be in 
good condition. Major A^andeleur, 7th Kusiliers, has died of his wounds ; the 
remainder of the wounded, both officers and men, are generally doing Avell. 
The troops from Kabul are in famous health and spiiits. The assurance of 
the safety of this garrison enabled comparatively short marches to be made 
from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, which much benefited both men and animals. The 
Cavalry horses and Artillery mules are in excellent condition, and the trans-. 
port animals are, as a mle, in very fair order. General Primrose has -arranged 
for the sick of the force from Kabul being accommodated inside the city ; 
many of the cases arc sore feet ; none are serious. To-morrow ffie telegraph 
line towards India vill commence to be re-constiaicted, and as General Phayi’e 
is probably on this side of the Kohjak to-day, through communication should 
soon be restored.’ 

The reconnaissance, which started at 1 p.m., ]proceeded towmrds the 
high ground immediately above the villages of Gundigan and Murghan. 
Here the Infantry and guns were baited, wffiile the Cavalry advanced 
between two or three miles, avoiding the numerous orchards and en- 
closures, and coming out in front of Ph Paimal, which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enem 3 ^’s fire along this line had been drawn, the 3rd 
Bengal Cavah*^^ fell back, admirabty handled by them Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Mackenzie. In the meantime, two guns of 
No. 11 Batter^’ 9th Brigade were brought into action, partly to test the 
range, and partl^^ to check the enem 3 q %vho 'svere passing rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. The Infantry and Artillerj^ then retued 
within the line of piquets, and the moment they began to fall back the 
Afghans came after them in great strength ; the^^ were so persistent 
that I ordered the whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade 
under arms. The enem^q however, were unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 15th Sikhs, under the 

Two Royal Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 15th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman accompanied the party, and was of gi’eat 
assistance' to Biigadier-General Gough. 
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command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hennessy, and before dark the troops 
were all back in camp, with a loss of five men killed and fifteen 
wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, I found that 
it was quite practicable to turn the Afghan right, and thus place myself 
in rear of the Baba Wah range ; I decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the following morning. It was too close to our camp to risk 
delay. Moreover, I knew that the retrograde movement of Gough’s 
small body would be construed into a defeat by the enemy, who, if we 
did not move at once, would assurcdl 3 ^ think that we were afraid to 
take the initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a.m., and 
for one day’s cooked rations to be carried by the Infantry and two 
days by the Cavalry and Horse Ai’tillery. Brigades were to be in 
position by eight o’clock, tents being previously struck and the baggage 
stored in a walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bm'sts of musketry 
along the hne of piquets to the west, showing that the Afghans were 
holding the villages they had occupied the previous evening. 


CHAPTEB LXII. 

Tip: next morning, the 1st September, in accordance with instructions 
from Sunla, I assumed command of the army in southern Afghanistan. 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Phayre’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 3,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
; 36 guns. 

i An hour before daybreak the whole of the troops were under arms, 

and at 6 a.m. I explained to Generals Primrose and Boss and the 
officers commandmg brigades the plan of operations. Briefl}^ it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in 
I force by the village of Ph Paimal. 

i . The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 

the duty of carrying the enemy’s position, were formed up in rear of 
: the low hills which covered the front of om’ camp, their right being at 

r Piquet Hill and their left resting on Chitral Zina. The Cavalry of the 

: Kabul col umn were drawn up in rear of the . left, ready to operate by 

^ Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 

rear of Ayub Khan’s camp and his line of retreat in the direction of 
Girishk. Four guns of E Batter^’’ Bo^^al Horse Artiller^^, two companies 
• of the 2 — 7th Fusihers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantrj^, 

were placed at the disposal of Brigadier- General Hugh Gough, whose 

! 
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orders were to occupy with these troops the position above Gundigan, 
which had been so nsefnl during the previous day’s reconnaissance, 
and to push his Cavaky on to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, the 
reraainder of Lieutenant-General Primrose’s troops were ordered to 
be disposed as follows.: Brigadier- General Laubeny’s brigade to occupy 
the ground between Piquet Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attack. 
The remnant of Brigadier- General Burrows’s brigade, "svith No. 5 
Battery, 11th Brigade Eoyal Artillery, under Captain Hornsby, and 
the Cavahy under Brigadier- General NuttaU, to take up a position 
north of the cantonment, from which the 40 -pounders could be brought 
to bear on the Baba Wali Kotal, while the Cavalry could watch the 
pass, called Kotal-i-Murcha, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it was clear that the enemy contemplated an 
offensive movement ; the villages of Gundigan and Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdab w’ere being held in strength, and a desultory fire was brought 
to beai’ on the British front from the orchards connecting these two 
villages and from the Baba Wali Kotal. 

The Bombay Cavaky moved out at 7.30 a.m., and Baubeny’s 
brigade at eight o’clock. Burrows’s troops followed, and shortly after 
9 a.m., their disposition being completed. Captain Hornsby opened fire 
upon the kotal, which was one mass of gliazis. 

Tills feint, made by General Primrose’s troops, having had the 
effect I had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s attention, I gave the* 
order for Major-General Boss to make the real attack with the 1st and 
2nd Brigades of his division. The 3rd Brigade, under Brigadier- 
General Maegregor, I placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of being a reserve to the 1st and 2nd Brigades 
and of meeting a possible counter-attack from the Baba Wall Kotal. 

Boss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla Sahib dad, 
capture the village, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay between it and the low spur of Pk Paimal hill. This duty 
he entrusted to Brigadier - General Maepherson, and he directed 
Brigadier- General Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch mth . 
the 1st Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in his immediate 
front. 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Bobinson’s 7-]pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made by the 
2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant- Colonel Arthur Batty e, and the 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant- Colonel G. Parker, supported by the 
23rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant- Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th . 
Punjab Infantr^^, under Colonel F. Norman. The village was carried 
with the utmost gallantry. Highlanders and Gm’khas, always friendly 
rivals in the race for glory, by turns outstripping each other in thek 
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efforts to be first within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly 
withdrew, a goodly number of ghazis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meanwhile, Baker’s troops had 
been threading their way through the narrow lanes and loop-holed 
enclosures which lay in the line of their spirited attack ; the resistance 
they encountered was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Brownlow,* Captain Frome, and Lance-Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the brunt of the fighting ; they were the leading battalions, and 
frequently had to fix bayonets to carry different positions or to check 
the desperate rushes of the Afghans. 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading brigades emerged 
at the point of the hill close to Pir Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, 
they pressed rapidly on, sweeping the enemy through the thickly- 
wooded gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Paimal was in our possession. f 

During the early part of the advance the Afghans collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba Wall Kotal, evidently pre- 
paring for a rush on our guns ; their leaders could be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hill, but the main body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated. 

Having become assured of General Boss’s complete success, and 
seeing that there was now no necessity for detaining Macgregor’s 
(the 3rd) brigade to meet a counter-attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Boss, who, however, knowing how thoroughly he could depend upon 
his troops, without waiting to be reinforced, followed up the retreating 

* Brownlow’s death was a gi’eat loss, for throughout the war he had 
frequently distinguished himself as a leader — at the Peiwar Kotal, during the 
operations round Kabul, and notably on the 14th December, when he won 
the admiration of the whole force by his brilliant conduct in the attack on 
the Asmai heights. 

t The following Fative officers, British and Kative non-commissioned 
officers, and jSTative soldiers were brought forward as having been very con- 



spicuous during this part of the fight : 

Colour- Sergeant G. Jacobs - 

72 nd Highlanders. i- 

i- 

Colour-Sergeant R. Lauder - 

■ } ) j 5 [( 

1 

Lance-Corporal J. Gordon - 

j) >) >: 

1 

Subadar-Major Gurbaj Sing 

2 nd Sikhs. I! 

1 

Jemadar Alla Sing - 

3 3 j) i 


KTaick Dir Sing 

"3333 - ’ 


Sepoy Hakim 

” 33 33 ! 


Sepoy Taj Sing 

i 

3 3 3 3 


Sepoy Pertap Sing - 

3 3 3 3 


Sepoy Bir Sing - - 

3 3 3 3 || 


li 
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foe, until he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baba Wali Kotal, where the Afghans made another most determined 
stand. Gliazis in large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, akeady exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now became necessary to take this position by storm, and recog- 
nizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92nd, called upon the men for 
just one charge more ‘to close the business.’ The battery of screw 
guns had been shelling the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported b^^ a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet.* 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, being closely followed 
by Sepoy Inderbir Lama, who, placing his rifle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, ‘ Captured in the name of the 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own) 
Gurkhas !’ 

li\Tiilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last position, a 
half -battalion of the 3rd Sikhs (belonging to the 2nd Brigade), under 
Lieutenant- Colonel G. Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Boss to realize how complete 
had been his victory, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh x^osition further on ; he therefore ordered the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replenished their ammunition, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when the^^ suddenly came in sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp. It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been left in the morning when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack. With his camp was captured the w^hole of A^nb Khan’s 
Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two Horse Artillery gunsf 
which had been taken at Maiwand on the 27th Jul^^ 

* During this engagement the following officers and men were sx^ecially 
remarked for their gallantry : 

Major G. White - 
Lieutenant C. Douglas - 
Corporal William McGillvray 
Private Peter Grieve 
Private D. Grey - 
Major Sullivan Becher - 
Ha'suldar Gopal Borah - 
Sepoy Inderbir Lama 
Sepoy Tikaram Kwas 

f These guns were presented to me by the Indian Government, and are now 
at the Royal Hospital Dublin, 


92nd Highlanders. 

5) 

> j ;} 

J3 JJ 

2nci Gurkhas. 

33 33 

33 33 

33 33 
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Further iDursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, where I with the 3rd Brigade 
shortly afterwards joined them. 

Brigadier- General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left flank, scouted as far as Kohkeran, and then pro- 
ceeded with the Cavaby of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entrusted to him. He crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy's retreat 
towards Khakrez. Some gJiazis and Irregular Afghan troops were 
overtaken, but .no Begular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
having, as is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
uniform and assumed the garb of harmless agriculturists. 

Ayub Khan himself had fled early in the day with his principal 
Sirdars. 

As I rode into the abandoned camp, I was horrified to hear that the 
body of Maclaine, the Horse Artillery ofi&cer who had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwand, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan’s own tent. From what I could learn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him would have 
prevented it, he must be held responsible for the assassmation of an 
officer who had fallen into his hands as a prisoner of \yar. 

Our losses during the day comprised : killed, 3 British officers,'^ 
1 Native officer, and 36 men ; wounded, 11 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds. It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 
heavy, as between Kandahar and the village of Pir Paimal alone 
600 bodies were buried by us. 

With the exception of the 1st Brigade, which remained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stores, the troops aU re- 
turned to camp before 9 p.m.f 

Utterly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the 
weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 


* The third British officer killed was Captain Straton, 22nd Foot, Super- 
intendent of Army Signalling, a most accomplished officer, under whose du’ec- 
tion signalling as applied to Field Service reached a wonderful pitch of 
perfection. His energy knew no difficulties, and liis enthusiasm was beyond 
praise. 

t The ammunition expended by the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force on the 
31st August and 1st September was : 


Gun 

Rifle 


llou7uls, 

102 


rShrapnell shell 78 
\ Common ,, 24 

/Martini-Henry 15,129 
\ Snider 42,576 

and in addition 313 rounds were fired by the Artillery and 4,971 rounds by 
the Infantry of the'Kandahar Garrison, 


- 57,705 
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greeted by the troops as I rode into Ayub Klian’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was 
with a very big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words of thanks to each corps in turn. When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw myself on the bed in the little room prepared for me, I was 
dead-beat and quite unequal to the effort of reporting our success to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy. After an hour’s rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both in England 
and India, I managed to pull myself together sufficiently to write out 
and despatch the following telegram : 

‘ Kaxdahar, 

*15^ Septemhei', 1880 (6 p.m.). 

‘ A}nib Khau’s army was to-day defeated and completely disj)ersed with, I 
hope, comparatively slight loss on our side ; his camp was captured, the two 
lost guns of E Batteiy, B Brigade Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, and 
several wheeled guns of various calibre fell to the splendid Infantry of this 
force ; the Cavalry are still in pursuit. Our casualties are : 22iid Foot, 
Captain Straton, killed ; 72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant- Colonel Brownlow, 
Captain Frome, killed, Captain Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men killed, 18 wounded ; 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenants Menzies and 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men killed and 39 wounded ; 2nd Gurkhas, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. It is at 
present impossible to ascertain the casualties amongst the Kativc troops, 
but I have no reason to believe they are excessive ; full details will be tele- 
gi’aphed to-morrow. The quite recently murdered remains of Lieutenant 
Maclaine, Royal Horse Artillery, were found on the arrival of the British 
troops in Ayub Khan’s camp. Ayub Khan is supposed to have fled towards’ 
Herat.’ 

It can easily be imagined with what an intense sense of relief I 
awoke on the morning of the 2nd September — the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an adequate force in southern Afghanistan 
to prevent further disturbances. 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all-important one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety, of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan- 
dahar, and for which the produce of the country was quite inadequate, 
were to be fed. 

Ho supphes and very little forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place there was 
now hardly anything in the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
for love or money, the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Rehef could only be obtained by reducing the 
number of mouths to be fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops in different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
possible, consistent 'with safety ; and in accordance with my promise 
to the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force, that they should not be required 
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k) gajrnbcn Ksa-.daiiar "len ire f gLtirg ims at an end, 1 arranged to 
Tdih-Out 5.elaj to India ire corps whicli had conic with me 

Ore oolimn proceeded io Mai wand to inter the bodies of cm soldiers 
wro fell on ire dim Jinj, Tre CaTabv origade moved with a number 
of sieh men and iranspom animals to Kolikeran. Maegregor’s brigade 
started for Qnena on ire Sir, and wa^ followed scon after by Baker's 
and Maeprersoms brigades. I accompanied Ivlacgregor in the hope 
that the change to Qneiia (where I remained about a month; would 
pick me up. and enable me to meet Lord Papon's wish that I should 
retain the command in southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory 
settlement could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued an order thanking all ranks of tiie 
Kabul'Kandahar Field Force for the work they had so nobly perfonned, 
and I had the gratification of acknovrledging, on their behalf and my 
own, congratulatory messages fi*om the Queen, theDulte of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Pdpon, and many others. On the way to Quetta I had 
the further gratification of being informed by the Viceroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a G.C.B., and to 
appoint me Commander-in- Chief of the Madras Aimy. 

I now heard that Abdur Eabman bad been finally nominated Amir 
of Kabul on the 10th August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of installation Sir Donald Stewart bad marched the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India. Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take up his appointment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 31st August, aud by the Tth September the 
last of his troops had aiidved at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure in the Khyber Pass, 

At Quetta I stayed vdth Sir Bobert Sandemaii, the capable Resident, 
who by his great personal iufiuence had done much to allay exeitement 
amongst the tribes, and to prevent serious trouble In E;.duelustan ;imi 
along the border. I had never before been to that part of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
the country ; he was intimately acquainted with every lea^ihig m:iii, 
and there was not a idllage, however out of the way, which he had 
visited. ‘ Sinniman sahib' as the K atives cailed Iinu. h:.id grimed 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable nimnoc. 
and it was mainly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta anvl Huui.ihm 
the huge stocks of winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, ami the 
various requirements of an army in the field, which had been broughn 
by rah to Sibi, and had there remained for want of transport to talre 
them further on. 

As the change to Quetta did net benefit me, and as L founol rhiLt. 
owing to indifferent health, I was nnahle tc carry on my mniy wiih 
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satisfaction to m^'self , I applied to be relieved. My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12tb October for India. 

Biding through the Bolan Pass I overtook most of the regiments of 
the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force marching towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destinations. As I parted vdth each corps 
in turn its band played ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never since 
heard that memory-stirring air without its bringing before my mind’s 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. I fancy 
myself crossing and re-crossmg the river which vinds through the 
pass ; I hear the martial beat of drums and plaintive music of the 
pipes ; and I see Biflemen and Gm'khas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, with the endless following of an Indian 
axmy, vending through the narrow gorges, or over the interminable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and weari- 
some to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness with which I said good-bye 
to the men who had done so much for me. I looked upon them aU, 
Native as well as British, as my valued friends. And well I might, for 
never had a Commander been better served. From first to last a grand 
spirit of camaraderie'^ pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Kotal, at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enem3% no matter how great the odds against them. Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated vuth but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it might in personal risk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedy release of their beleaguered fellow-soldiers in Kandahar ; and 
the imflagging energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to reach then full height, when they realized they were about to put 
forth then strength agaiust a. hitherto successful enemy. Their exem- 
plary conduct, too, under chcumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised in terms too strong or too full. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell iato 
the hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* The 72nd Highlanders and oth Gurkhas were brigaded together thi’ougli- 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment presented 
the former with a shield bearing the following inscription : 

FUOM THE 

• MEN OF THE oth GURKHAS 

TO THE 

MEN OF THE 72xd (DUKE OF ALBANY’S OWN) HIGHLANDERS 

IH HEMEHBEAHCE OP 

The Apghax Campaign, 1878 to 1880. 

The gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 

In return, the non-commissioned officers and men of the 72nd gave the 5th 
Gurkhas a very handsome ebony, silver-mounted Drum-Major’s staff, 
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warfare was coromitted by my troops. The persons and property of 
the Natives were respected, and full compensation for supplies was 
every^vhere given. Jn short, the inhabitants of the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor with a hghter hand, had they proved themselves friendly aUies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to me as pleasing a memory 
as are the results which they achieved. 


CHAPTEB LXIII. 

On the 15th October I handed over my command to Major-General 
Phayre, and started for England, making, by the desire of the Yicero}", 
a diversion to Simla, where Lord Bipon received me most kindly, and, 
to my great pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter Lorn the 
Queen-Empress, vuritten by Her Majesty’s own hand, which conveyed 
in the most gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction at the manner in 
which the service entrusted to me had been performed, thanks to ‘ the 
brave of&cers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who feU for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us ‘ till the 
blessings of peace are restored.’ 

A gracious letter, truly ! And to me a deeply api^reciated reward 
for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November. The reception I met vdth 
from m^^ countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. After an absence of twelve years there must ahnost always 
be more or less of sadness mingled with the pleasure of the home- 
coining, and two vacant places in my family circle — those of my father 
and sister — cast a deep shadow upon what would othervdse have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was ahve to welcome me, and I 
found my children flourishing and my vdfe well, notwithstanding all 
the anxiety she had undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, considering 
that for nearly two years I had been restricted to campaigning diet ; 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kind people, by whom I 
was so greatly honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, wKile, to my mind, the latter operation 
was in every particular more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon me as the Commander infinitely more responsibility The force 
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with which I started from Kuram to avenge the massacre of our 
fellow-countrymen was little more than half the strength of that with 
which I marched to Kandahar. Immediately on crossing the Shutar- 
gardan I found myself in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, 
enthely dependent on the country for supphes, heavil^' handicapped 
want of transport, and ]practically as completely cut off from communi- 
cation vdth India as I was a year later on the march to Kandahar. 
The Afghans’ fanatical hatred of Europeans had been augmented by 
their defeats the year before, and by the occmuences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered into their 
hands by a s^mipathizing and all-powerful Allah. 

Before me was Kabul, with its large and well-equipped arsenal, 
defended by an army better organized and more highly trained than 
that possessed by any former Euler of Afghanistan. On all sides of me 
were tribesmen hurrying up to defend the approaches to theh capital, 
and had there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, we 
should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable a combination 
as we had to deal with two months later at Sherpm*. Nothing could 
then have saved the force, not one man of which I firmly believe 
would have ever returned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, I 
had in my own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing as a 
friend to the British Government and a refugee seeking our pro- 
tection, while he was at heart our bitterest enemy, and was doing 
everything in his power to make my task more difficult and ensure om' 
defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainlj- much longer, the country was 
equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large a number of men and 
animals was a continual source of anxiety. But I had a force capable 
of holding its ovm against any Afghan army that cordd possibly be 
opposed to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit of its being 
kept together, with the definite object in wew of rescuing om' besieged 
countrymen and defeating A^uib Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having 
to begin to unravel a difficult political problem after accomplishing the 
defeat of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of interest dis- 
played in the march to Kandahar, and the larger amount of credit 
given to me for that undertaking, by the glamour of romance thrown 
around an army of 10,000 men lost to ^iew, as it were, for nearly a 
month, about the fate of which uninformed speculation vas rife and 
pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension became extreme, 
and the corresponding rehef proportionably great when that army re- 
appeared to dispose at once of Ajnib and his hitherto \dctorious troops. 

I did not retm*n to India until the end of 1881, six weeks out of 
these precious months of leave having been spent in a \^ild-goose 
chase to the Cape of Good Hope and back, upon my being nominated 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Government Governor of Natal and Commander 
of the Forces in South Africa, on the death of Sh George Colley and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Majuba Hill. While I vras 
on my way out to take up my command, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner. A 
peace, alas ! ‘ without honour,’ to which may be attributed the recent 
regrettable state of affairs in the Transvaal — a state of affairs which 
was foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to twenty-four hours, the Government being 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
‘ to hurry me out there. 

j In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 

1 the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 

I the manoemTes at Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein were taking 

I place. 

; Shortly before leaving England for Madras, I was asked by Mr. 

I Childers, the then Secretary of State for AVar, whether I would 

accept the appointment of Quartermaster - General at the Horse 
Guards, in succession to Sh Garnet Wolseley. The offer, in some 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to take 
part in the administration of our army; and had it been made 
sooner, before my arrangements for going to Madras had been com- 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once ; as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to join my new command, and leave the question of the 
Quartermaster- Generalship in abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant. This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two little daughters with me, the boy being left at school in 
England. 

On arriving in Madras, on the 27th November, I had the pleasm'e 
, to find myself associated as a colleague in Council with Mr. Grant- 

Duff,* who had recently been appointed Governor of the Presidency. 
AA^e spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at 
Government House, before proceeding to deposit our children at 
Ootacamund, that Queen of Indian Hill-stations, which was to be our 
home for four years. AA^e spent Christmas there, and then went to 
Emma, visiting the Andaman Islands on the way. AA^e had on board 
our ship some prisoners destined for that comuct settlement, amongst 
whom, cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after we left 
Madras. They were accommodated just outside my vufe’s cabin, and 
j then: cries and groans were most distressing. A^ery little could be 

done for them on board, for the Native Doctor accompanying us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil I and as the disease was spreading 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at ATzagapatam, 

I ^ Now Sir Mount-Stuart Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I. 
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The cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under the 
charge of a medical officer, and every arrangement possible for their 
comfort and rehef was made before we proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head- Quarters of the Andaman 
Administration, we were the guests of the hospitable Superintendent, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Protheroe, who had been one of the political 
officers on my staff in Afghanistan. The group of islands formmg 
the settlement are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and 
one pays the penalty for the luxuriant vegetation in the chmate, which 
is very much lihe a Turkish bath, hot and damp. While going 
through the prisons, I came across some of the sepoys of the 29th 
Punjab Infantry who deserted during the advance on the Peiwar 
Kotal. I was told that they were behaving well, and might in time be 
allowed some remission of their sentences. 

A voyage of thirty-six hours brought us to Piangoon, where we had 
the pleasm-e of meeting and being entertained by om* old friends, 
Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and his wife. 

In 1882 Thyetmyo and Tonghu were the two frontier stations of 
Bmma, and I had been asked to consider the question of the defence 
of the proposed railway termini at these places. I accordingly visited 
them both, and as I thought I foresaw that the lines of railway could 
not end as then ccntemplated, I recommended that the absolutely 
necessary works only should be attempted, and that these should be 
as inexpensive as possible. Ere many years had passed, the line, as I 
anticipated, was completed to Mandala^^ 

The defences of Eangoon had also to be arranged for. An examina- 
tion of the approaches, however, satisfied me that no elaborate system 
of fortification was necessary, and that Eangoon’s best security lay in 
her winding, dangerous river; so I gave it as my opinion that, with 
two smaU batteries at Monliey Point and King’s Point, and a couple of 
torpedo-boats, Eangoon would be reasonably safe against attack. 

Before leavmg Burma I received letters from H.E.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which were repeated the offer of the 
Quartermaster- Generalship at the Horse Guards. But I had by this 
time begun to hke my new work, and had no deshe to leave Madras ; 
I therefore definitely dechned the appointment. 

From Burma we returned to Ootacamund, via Calcutta, where we 
spent a few days with Lord and Lady Eipon and Sir Donald and Lady 
Stewart. 

Life at ‘ Ooty ’ was very pleasant ; such peace and repose I had 
never before experienced; I thoroughly enjoyed the rest after the 
turmoil of the preceding years, and I quite recovered my health, 
which had been somewhat shattered. Unlilie other hill-stations, 

* Kow Sir Charles Bernard, K.C.S.L 
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Ootacamund rests on an undulating tableland, 7,400 feet above the 
sea, with plenty of room in the neighbourhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting ; and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand as in the 
Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had, and it is more restful 
and homelike. We made many warm friends and agreeable acquaint- 
ances, who when our time in Madras came to an end presented my 
wife with a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and affection ’ ; 
we were very sorry to bid farewell to our friends and to our Nilgiri 
home. 

Each cold season I made long tours in order to acquaint myself 
with the needs and capabilities of the men of the Madras Army. I 
tried hard to discover in them those fighting quahties which had dis- 
tinguished their forefathers during the wars of the last and the begin- 
nmg of the present century. But long years of peace, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as they 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softerdng and deteriorating 
effect ; and I was forced to the conclusion that the ancient military 
spirit had died in them, as it had died in the ordinary Hindustani of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety be pitted against warlike races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India. 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opinion with 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Ai’my,.for which I had always 
entertained a great admiration. For the sake of the British officers 
belonging to the Madras Army, too, I was very loath to be convinced 
of its inferiority, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and were justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com- 
mander-in- Chief to do aU that I possibly could towards rendering it an 
efficient part of the war estabhshment of India. 

Madrassies, as a rule, are more intelligent and better educated than 
the fighting races of northern India, and I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to teach them the value of musketry, and make them 
excel in it. To this end, I encouraged rifle meetings and endeavoured 
to get General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspections, and 
to make those inspections instructive and entertaining to the men. I 
took to rifle-shooting myself, as did the officers on my personal staff, 
who were all good shots, and our team held its own in many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was not so 
generally recognized as it is now, especially by the senior officers, who 

* Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Pretyman, R.A., was Assistant Military Seere- 
tary until 1884, when he was succeeded by Lieutenant- Colonel E. Pole-Carew, 
Coldstream Guards. Lieutenant Neville Chamberlahi, Central India Horse 
and Captain Ian Hamilton, the Gordon Highlanders, were Aides-de-camp. 
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had all entered the service in the days of ‘ Brown Bess.’ Some of 
them had failed to note the remarkable alteration which the change 
from the musket to the rifle necessitated in the system of musketry 
instruction, or to study the very different conditions under which we 
could hope to win battles in the present day, compared with those 
under wMch some of our most celebrated victories had been won. It 
required time and patience to inspire officers with a belief in the 
wonderful shooting power of the Martini-Hem’y rifle, and it was even 
more difficult to make them realize that the better the weapon, the 
greater the necessity for its being intelligently used, 

I had great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of obtaining an annual grant to defray their cost, 

I managed each year, by taking advantage of the movement of troops 
in course of relief, to form small camps at the more important stations, 
and on one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in the 
neighbom'hood of Bangalore, where the Commanders-in- Chief in India 
and of Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and the Hon. Arthm’ Hardinge) 
were present — the first and last time that the ‘ three Chiefs ’ in India 
met together at a Camp of Exercise, The Sappers and Miners were a 
briUiant exception to the rest of the Madras Army, being indeed amosf^ 
useful, efficient body of men, but as no increase to that branch was 
considered necessary, I obtained permission to convert two Infantry 
regiments into Pioneers on the model of the Pioneer Corps of the 
Bengal Army, which had always proved themselves so useful on 
service. Promotion amongst the British officers was accelerated, 
recruits were not allowed to marry, or, if married, to have their wives 
with them, and many other minor changes were made which did much 
towards improving the efficiency of the Native portion of the Madras 
Army; and I hope I was able to increase the comfort and well-being 
of the British portion also by relaxing iiksome and useless restrictions, 
and by impressing upon commanding officers the advisability of not 
punishing young soldiers with the extreme severity which had hitherto 
been considered necessary. 

I had been unpleasantly struck by the frequent Courts-Martial on 
the younger soldiers, and by the disproportionate number of these lads 
to be met with in the military prisons. Even when the prisoners 
happened to be of some length of service, I usually found that they 
had undergone previous imprisonments, and had been severely 
punished within a short time of their erdistment. I urged that, in 
the first two or three years of a soldier’s service, every allowance 
should be made for youth and inexperience, and that during that time 
faults should, whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not 
visited with the heavier punishment which a Corni-Martial sentence 
necessarily carries with it, and I pointed out that this procedure might 
receive a wider application, and become a guiding principle in the 
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treatment of soldiers generally. I suggested that all men in possession 
of a good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their company 
defaulter sheets for one y^ar, should be granted certain privileges, such 
as receiving the fullest indulgence in the grant of passes, consistent 
with the requirements of health, duty, and discipline, and being 
excused attendance at all roll-calls (including meals), exce^perhaps at 
tattoo. I had often remarked that those corps in which indulgences 
were most freely given contained the largest number of well-behaved 
men, and I had been assured that such indulgences were seldom 
abused, and that, while they were greatlj’’ appreciated by those who 
received them, they acted as ah incentive to less well conducted men 
to try and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding officers, on the results of these small 
ameliorations, after a six months’ trial, were so favom’able that I was 
able to authorize still further concessions as a premium on good 
behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in places of interest connected with 
our earlier struggles in India, and it was possible 'to combine pleasure 
with duty in a very delightM manner while trav^eUing about the 
coimtry. My wife fi’equently accompanied me in my tours, and 
enjoyed as much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy between 
the Enghsh and French in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Arcot reminded one that it was in the brilliant capture and stiU more 
brilliant defence of the fort at that place that Chve’s soldierly genius 
'first became conspicuous. Trichinopoly and Wandewash made one 
think of Stringer Lawrence’s and Eyre Coote’s splendid services, and 
while standing on the breach at Seringapatam, one was reminded of 
Wellington’s early life in India, and marvelled how heavily-armed men 
could have ventured to cross the single plank which alone spanned the 
deep, broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectm'al wonders of Tanjore and 
the Caves of EUora ; the magnificent entertainments and Princely 
hospitality accorded to us by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Maha- 
rajas of Mysore and Travancore, the Maharaja of Tizianagram, the 
Eaja of Cochin, and many other Eulers of Native States ; the delights 
of a trip along the west coast by the beautiful ‘ back-water,’ and the 
return journey through the glorious forests of Gannara and Mysore; 
the pleasure of visiting the lovely ‘ White Lady and the wonderful 
Kaveri falls ; but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
be to put too great a strain upon their patience, which I fear has 
aheady been severely taxed. 

The late Maharaja of Travancore was an unusually enlightened 
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Native. He spoke and wrote English fluently ; his appearance was 
distinguished, and his manners those of a well-bred, courteous English 
gentleman of the old school. His speech on proposing the Queen’s 
health was a model of fine feeling and fine expression, and yet this man 
was steeped in superstition. His Highness sat, slightly rethed from 
the table, between my wife and myself while dinner was going on ; 
he partook of no food or wine, but his close contact with us (he led my 
wife in to dinner and took her out on his arm) necessitated his under- 
going a severe course of purification at the hands of the Brahmins as 
soon as the entertainment was over ; he dared not do anything without 
the sanction of the priests, and he spent enormous sums in propitiatmg 
them. 

Notwithstanding the liigh civilization, luxury, and refinement to be 
found in these Native States, my visits to them strengthened my 
opuiion that, however capable and enlightened the Euler, he could 
have no chance of holding his country if deprived of the guiding hand 
of the British Government as embodied in the Eesident. It is just that 
control, so light in ordinary times as to be hardly perceptible, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from being rent 
by factions and internal intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbom*, for, owing to the influence of the Brahmins and the prac- 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, involving ignorance of 
what is takmg place immediately outside then own palaces, the Native 
Princes of the less warhke peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withch’awal of British 
influence. 

A remark made to me by the late Sh Madhava Eao, ex-Minister of 
the Baroda State, which exemplifies my meaning, comes back to me 
at this moment. Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hindu 
gentlemen in India, and when discussing with him the excitement 
produced by the ‘ Ilbert Bill,’ he said : ‘ Why do you English raise 
these unnecessary questions ? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
heard of the cry, “ India for the Indians,” which some of your philan- 
thropists have raised in England; but you have only to go to the 
Zoological Gardens and open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
soon see what would be the result of putting that theory into practice. 
There would be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of the rest.’ ‘ Whom,’ 
I inqtured, ‘ do you consider to be the tiger ?’ ‘ The Mahomedan from 
the North,’ was his reply. 
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CHAPTEE LXIV. 

In March, 1885, we again visited Calcutta. The Marquis of Eipon had 
departed, and the Earl of Dufferin reigned in his stead. 

Affairs on our north-west and south-east frontiers were at this time 
in a very unsettled state. Indeed, the political outlook altogether had 
assumed rather a gloomy aspect. Our relations with the French had 
become somewhat strained in consequence of their interference with 
Upper Bimma and our occupation of Egypt ; while Eussia’s activity 
in the valley of the Oxus necessitated our looking after our interests in 
Afghanistan. These considerations rendered it advisable to increase 
the army in India by 11,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, bring- 
ing the strength of - the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 guns, 
and that of the latter to 128,636. 

Eussia’s movements could not be regarded with indifference, for, 
while we had retreated from our dominating position at Kandahar, she 
had approached considerably nearer to Afghanistan, and in a dnection 
infinitely more advantageous than before for a further onward move. 
Up to 1881 a Eussian army advancing on Afghanistan would have had 
to solve the difficult problem of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or 
if it took the Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by Skobeloff’s victories over the 
Tekke Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs to Eussia, and en- 
abled her to transfer her base from Orenburg to the Caspian — by far 
the most important step ever made by Eussia in her advance towards 
India. I had some years before pointed out to the Oovemment of 
India how immeasurably Eussia would gain, if by the conquest of 
Merv — a conquest which I then looked upon as certain to be accom- 
plished in the near futm-e— she should be able to malve this transfer. 
My words were unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and I, like others 
who thought as I did, was supposed to be suffering from a disease 
diagnosed by a distinguished politician as ‘ Mervousness.’ But a little 
later those words were verified. Merv had become a Eussian possession, 
and Turkestan was in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it be denied that this fact, which would have 
enabled the army in the Caucasus to be rapidly transported to the 
scene of operations, made it possible for General Komaroff practically 
to dictate terms to the Boundary Commission which was sent to define 
the northern limi ts of Afghanistan, and to forcibly eject an Afghan 
garrison from Panjdeh under the eyes of British officers ? 

Lord Dufferin took up the reins of the Government of India at a 
time when things had come to such a pass that a personal conference 
with the Amir was considered necessary to arrange for the defence 
and demarcation of His Highness’s frontier, the strengthening of 
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Herat, the extension of the Sakkur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the 
discussion of the general situation. Abdur Eahman was therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Eawal Pindi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst a 
numerous company, including Thek Eoyal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Euling Pimjab Chiefs, and the high officers 
of Government from various parts of India, to be the guests of His 
Excellency and Lady Dufferin on the interesting occasion. 

The meetiug was fixed for the end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for us to return to Madras and get back again before 
then, we proceeded leism’ely up country, visiting different places and 
one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sh Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobilize two Army Corps, 
and that I was to have command of the first. This was exciting news, 
and we lost no time in making our way to Eawal Pindi, where we 
should be in direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Government 
was forced on them by the representatives of Eussia on the Boundary 
Commission, who were persistent in their attempts to encroach on 
Afghan territory, in order that they might be in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Eussian occupation of which fortress we 
could not permit. 

Abdur Eahman arrived at Eawal Pindi on the last day of March ; 
he was about forty-five years of age, and although he required a stick 
to walk with, being a martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and imposing. He had a manly, 
clever, and rather handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently courteous though some- 
what abrupt. 

Several semi-private . meetings took place between the Viceroy and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing his 
appreciation of the fiattering and cordial reception he had met with, 
reminded Lord Dufierin that he had consistently warned the British 
Government of the approach of the Eussians towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsettling effect their advance was producing on the minds of 
his countrymen ; and he advocated the necessity for timely action. 
No attention, he said, had been paid to his warnings, owing, probably, 
to the strife of parties in England, and to the excessive caution of the 
British Government. 

Lord Dufferin, in reply, pointed out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engineer 
officers had been offered to him for the purpose of putting Herat into 
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a satisfactory state of defence. His Excellency declared that England 
was resolved that a Russian advance on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war ; that preparations wore then being made to give 
effect to that resolve ; and that it was now absolutely necessary for 
His Highness to make up his mind which of his two powerful 
neighbours he would elect to choose as his ally. 

Abdur Rahman thanl^ed the Viceroy for his offer of help, but 
showed plainly that he had no intention of availing himself of the 
services of our Engineers. He vowed that his own personal wishes 
were entirely in favour of a close and practical alliance with the 
British, but that his subjects did not share his feelings towards us. 
They were ‘ rude, uneducated, and suspicious.’ He hoped that in 
time they might become more disposed to be friendly, but at present 
he could not pretend to rely upon them. He then disclosed the real 
reason for his ready response to the Viceroy’s invitation by saying that 
he would gratefully receive the assistance of the British Government 
in the shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the difficulty of the 
position in which the British members of the Boundary Commission 
were placed, and the impossibility of the Afghan posts being able to 
hold their own in the face of a Russian advance was explained to the 
Amir. A map was produced, on which the country to the north of 
Herat was carefully examined, and Russia’s claims were made Imown 
to him. Abdur Rahman’s ideas of topogi’aphy were not very accurate, 
but he displayed considerable intelligence in his questions and percep- 
tion of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed his 
willingness to leave the question of the delimitation of his northern 
frontier in the hands of the British Government. 

On the 6th April there was a parade of the troops, 17,000 in number, 
and that evening the Amir was present at a state banquet, at which, 
after the usual loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir’s health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that the prosperity 
of the British Empire might long endure, as with it the welfare of 
Afghanistan was bound up. He had watched, he said, the progress of 
India under British rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish 
m like manner ; and he ended with a prayer that the Almighty would 
preserve Her Majesty’s troops in safety, honour, and efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar by the 
Viceroy, on whose right hand he was placed, while the Duke of 
Connaught occupied the seat on his left.. After a few words had been 
exchanged, Abdur Rahman rose, and spoke as follows : ‘lam deeply 
sensible of the kindness which I have received from His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. In retmm for this kindness and favour, I am ready with my 
army and people to render any services that may bo required of mo or 
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of the Afghan nation. As the British Government has declared that it 
will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unitb in the firmest manner, and side by side 
by the British Government.’ 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, he 
said in a loud and determined voice : ‘ With this sword I hope to smite 
any enemy of the British Government.’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the Eussian attack 
on Panjdeh, and communicated it to the Amir, who heard it with 
extraordinary equanimity, not appearing to attach any great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. He observed that the excuse given by the Eussians, 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, was a frivolous pretext, and 
declared all that his men had done was very properly to make pre- 
parations to defend themselves. 

Abdur Eahman had expressed a desire for a British decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India he was invested, informally, 
with the G.O.S.I. As the train was moving off, he said tn the British 
officers assembled on the platform : ‘ I wish you all farewell, and com- 
mend you to the care of God. May your Government endure and your 
honour increase. I have been greatly pleased and -gratified by the 
sight of the British Army. I hope and am certain that the friendship 
now existing between us will last for ever.’ 

Abdur Eahman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the ' 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Eipon’s promise that England 
would defend his kingdom against foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Dufferin, but the Amir was given, in addition to the large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-loading rifles, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitzers, a Mountain battery, 
and a liberal supply of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to then’ respective stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Quetta frontier at a moment’s notice. The Native Chiefs, 
in taking their leave of the Viceroy,, were profuse in their offers and 
promises of help should a recoinse to arms be found necessary ; and 
Lord and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, who, like my wife and 
myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients of the most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the most 
gratifying result of the gathering was the unmistakable loyalty dis- 
played by the Native Eulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distant parts of India, on hearing of the unprovoked attack made by 
the Eussians on the Afghan troops at Panjdeh, and our consequent 
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preparations for war. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
various military camps at Bawal Pindi were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. I was literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might be allowed to retmm to the colours 
and fight once more for the Sirlcar ; and one Native officer, who had 
been with me in Afghanistan, came to me and said : ‘ I am afraid, 
saliibj I am too old and infirm to do more work myself ; but you must 
take my two sons with you — they are ready to die for the AngreseJ"^ 

"We hastened back to Madras, and reached Ootacamund after seven 
consecutive nights in the train, with a thermometer at 104° in the 
daytime, the only pause in our journey being at Poona, where we 
spent a few hours with our friend General Sh John Boss. 

I left my horses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in daily 
expectation of being ordered back to the Punjab to take command of 
the 1st Army Corps. A change of Government, however, took place 
just in time to prevent the war. Lord Salisbury’s determined attitude 
convinced Bussia that no further encroachments on the Afghan frontier 
would be permitted ; she ceased the ‘ game of brag ’ she had been 
allowed to play, and the Boundary Commission were enabled to proceed 
with the work of delimitation. 


CHAPTEB LXV. 

We only remained three months at ‘ Ooty,’ for on the 8th July a 
telegram arrived from Lord Dufferin armouncmg the Queen’s approval 
of my being axopointed to succeed Sir Donald Stewart as Commander- 
in- Chief in India, and granting me leave to visit England before taking 
up the appointment. 

At the end of a fortnight all om’ preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the 18th August we left Bombay, in the teeth of the 
monsoon. 

Our boy, whose holidays .had just commenced, met us at Venice, 
and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our way home. I spent 
but six weeks in England, returning to the East at the end of November, 
to join my new command. I met Lord Dufferin at Agra, and accom- 
panied him to Gwalior, whither his Excellency went for the purpose of 
formally restoring to the Maharaja Sindhia the much coveted fortress 
of Gwalior, which had been occupied by us since 1858 — an act of sound 
policy, enabling us to withdraw a brigade which could be far more 
usefully employed elsewhere. 

At Gwahor we received the news of the capture of Mandalay, and I 
* A Native corruption of the word ‘English.’ 
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sent a telegram to Lieutenant-General Prendergast,* to congratulate 
him on the successful conduct of the Burma Expedition. 

Affairs in Burma had been going from bad to worse from the time 
King Thebaw came to the throne in 1878. Wholesale murders were of 
constant occm’rence within the precincts of the palace ; dacoity was 
rife throughout the country, and British officers were insulted to such 
an extent that the Kesident had to be withdrawn. In 1883 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Bm’ma to Paris, with a view to 
making such a treaty with the French Government as would enable 
him to appeal to France for assistance, in the event of his being 
involved in difficulties with England. The Mission remained eighteen 
months in Paris, and succeeded in ratifying what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the terms of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gained sufficient ascendancy over 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrange for the construction of a rail- 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and the estabhshment of a 
French bank at Mandalay, by means of which France would speedily 
have gained full control over the principal som’ces of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude British trade from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
In furtherance of these designs, the King picked a quarrel with a 
British trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the King refusing to modify his action with regard to the trading 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of State for India that 
an ultimatumf should be sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of the ultimatum. Lord Eandolph Chm’chill expressed 
his opinion that its despatch should be concmTent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Eangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
within a specified' time, and that if the ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A force! of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prendergast, was accordingly ordered to be in 
readiness at Thyetmyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 

* Now General Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., K.C.B. 

f The ultimatum informed King Thebaw that the British Government 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at Mandalay, vdth free access to the 
King, 'without having to submit to any humiliating ceremony ; that proceed- 
ings against the trading company would not be permitted ; that a British 
Agent, with a suitable guard of honoim and steamer for his personal protection, 
must be permanently stationed at the Burmese capital ; that the Burmese 
Government must regulate tlieh external relations in accordance 'with British 
advice ; and that proper facilities must be granted for the opening up of 
British trade with China -via Bhamo. 

t The force consisted of 364 seamen and 69 Marines formed into a Naval 
Brigade, with 49 guns, including 27 machine guns, and 3,029 British and 
6,005 Native soldiers, with 28 guns. 
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Burmese Government was tantamount to a refusal, Prendergast was 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, with the. result which it was my 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my capacity of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army in India. 

Prom Gwahor I went to Delhi to prepare for a Camp of Exercise on 
a much larger scale than had ever before been held. Many weak 
points in the Commissariat and Transport Department having become 
only too apparent when the mobihzation of the two Army Corps had 
been imminent the previous spring, it was considered necessary to test 
our readiness for war, and orders for the strength and composition of 
the force to be manoeuvred had been issued before Sir Donald Stewart 
left India. 

The troops were divided into two Army Corps. The northern 
assembled at Umballa, and the southern at Gurgaon, 25 miles from 
Delhi, the points of concentration being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional movements, the 
opposmg forces advanced, and on the 7th January they came into 
contact on the historic battlefield of Panipat.'*' 

Lord Dufferin, whose interest in the efficiency of the army induced 
him to come all the way from Calcutta to witness the last two daj^s’ 
manceu'snes, was present — with the twelve ‘ foreign officers'! from the 
principal armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp — at a march-past of the whole force of 35,000 men on 
the 18th. It was a fine sight, though marred by a heavy thunderstorm 
and a perfect deluge of rain, and was really a greater test of what the * 
troops could do than if we had had the perfect weather we had hoped 
for. The ‘ foreign officers ' were, apparently, somewhat surprised at 
the fine physique and efficiency of our Native soldiers, but they all 
remarked on the paucity of British officers with the Indian regiments, 
which I could not but aclmowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in 
our military organization. 

When the camp was broken up, I accompanied the Viceroy to 
Burma, where we arrived early in February, 1886. Lord Dufferin 
must, I think, have been pleased at the reception he met with at 
Eangoon. The people generally tried in every possible way to show 

* Panipat is famous for three gi’eat battles fought in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood : one in 1526, by the Emperor Baber against Sultan Ibrahim, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Mogul dynasty ; the second in 1556, 
when the Emperor Akbar beat the Hindu General of the Afghan usurper, and 
re-established the Moguls in power ; and the third in 1761, when Alimed 
Shah Durani defeated the Mahrattas. 

t I was much gratified at receiving subsequently from His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor William I. and from the OroTO Princess of Prassia autograifii 
letters of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the reception accorded and the 
attention paid to Majors von Huene and von Hagenau, the two representatives 
of the German army who attended these nianoeu'VTes. 
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their gratitude to the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been carried out, and each nationahty had erected a 
triumphal arch in its own particular quarter of the town. 

From Eangoon we went to Mandalay, where Lord Dufferin formally i' 

announced the annexation by England of aU that part of Upper Burma ( 

over which King Thebaw had held sway. We then proceeded to ' 

Madras, where I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to the North-West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which interested me very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
I now held as a member of the Government of India, I should be able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, all-important subject listened to, if 
not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under the orders of 
my predecessor by a Committee, the members of which had recorded 
their several opinions as to the means which should be adopted to 
make India secure. But Sir Donald Stewart relinquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised. 

The matter had therefore to be taken up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the ‘ Defence Committee ’ ■ 

before visiting the frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
inspection as to the points to be defended. 1 

It seemed to me that none of the members, with the exception of 
Sir Charles Macgregor and the secretary, Major W. G. Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place in our position 
since the near approach of Eussia, and om’ consequent promise to the 
Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened the limit 
of our responsibilities from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

Less than a year before we had been on the point of declaring war = 

with Eussia because of her active interference with ‘ the authority of 
a sovereign — our protected ally — who had committed no offence"^;’ 
and even now it was not certain that peace could be preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Eussian members of 
the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the line of 
delimitation between Eussian and Afghan territory should take. i 

It was this widening of om’ responsibihties which prevented me ; 

from agreeing with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, ; 

for the majority of the members laid greater stress on the necessity 
for constructing numerous fortifications, than upon lines of com- 
munication, which I conceived to be of infinitely greater importance, 

* Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a vote of credit for 
£6,600^000 for special preparations in connection with the Afghan difficulty. 
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as affording the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into dbect communication with the railway system of India, 
and enabbng us to mass our troops rapidly, should we be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack from a foreign Power. 

Fortifications, of the nature of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
neighbours, for experience had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses as would have to be 
constructed, and as a support to the army in the field. 

The line chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar. In the first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Baluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Governor-General’s 
Agent, Sh Eobert Sandeman, and the Chief Engineer of the Sind- 
Pishin Bail way, Brigadier- General Browne.* 

We together inspected the Kwaja-Amran range, through which the 
Kohjali tunnel now runs, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to the rear of that range, in the space between 
the Takatu and Mashalik mountains. This open ground was less 
than four miles broad; natm*e had made its flanks perfectly secm’e, 
and in front was a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply flooding them. It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out in front instead of in rear of the 
Takatu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its being 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a complete protection 
for the line of rail also. 

Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meeting the offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Khyber 
Pass, which were infinitely more difficult to deal with, because of the 
political considerations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had enthe control, so that in the 
event of an army moving in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country being at our disposal, and the people 
remaining, at least, neutral. But on the Peshawar side the chcum- 
stances were altogether different : the tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no Europeans life was safe across the frontier. Except in the 
Khyber itself (where the poHcy of establishing friendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had been most 
successfully practised by the poHtical officer. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Warbm’ton), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 

* Tlie late Major-General Sh James Browne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, like Sir 
Eobert Sandeman, died while holding the important and responsible position 
of Governor- General’s Agent in Baluchistan. 
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. strengthening well-defined positions, the strategical value of which was 
unmistakable, I would not trouble about those places the primary im- 
portance of fortifying which was open to argument, and which might 
never be required to be defended ; these, I contended, might be left 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their localities and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require. My note ended with the following words : ‘ Meanwhile I 
would push on our communications with aU possible speed ; we must 
have roads, and we must have railways ; they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter. Nothmg will tend to secure the safety of' the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
point, and nothing will strengthen our mihtary position more than to 
open out the country and improve om’ relations with the frontier tribes. 
There are no better civilizers than roads and railways ; and although 
some of those recommended to be made may never be required for 
military purposes, they will be of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in the administration of the country.’ 

Accompanying this paper was a statement of the defensive works 
which, in my opinion, should be taken in hand without delay ; also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rail- 
ways which should be constructed, to make the scheme of defence 
complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army in 
India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that I left om' North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by want of money. The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of the various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, in my esti- 
mation of such vast importance, had either been finished or were well 
advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes had gradually 
come to be better understood, and it had been realized that they would 
be a powerful support to whichever side might be able to count upon 
their aid; the policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban- 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication were becoming 
more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that these results could be achieved without 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majority of 
our countrymen (even amongst those who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britain and Russia in Asia, and 
to their disbehef in the steady advance of Russia towards Afghanistan 
being in any way connected with India, or m Russia’s wish or power 
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to threaten our Eastern Empire.^’' The idea was very common, too, 
amongst people who had not deeply considered the subject, that all 
proposals for gaining control over our troublesome neighbours on the 
border, or for facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, and enabling us to 
fulfil our engagements. 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Commander- 
in-Chief were not amongsD those who held these opinions ; and while 
they had no expectation of India being hivaded in the near future, they 
realized that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions. It was a fortunate 
ch’cumstance, too, that, for the first five years I was at the head of the 
Army in In^a, I had as my military colleague in Council the late 
General Sk George Chesney, a man of unquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only in frontier affairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the efficiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly indebted. 


CHAPTEE LXYI. 

Many interesting and important questions had to be dealt with during 
this my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
pleasant to me to be able to bring before the Government of India a 
scheme which my wife had had very much at heart for many years — 
for supplying skilled nm’sing to the military hospitals in India. That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely dependent for 
nursing, even in times of the most dangerous iUness, on the tender 
mercies of ‘ the orderly on duty,’ who, whether kind-hearted or the 
reverse, was necessarily utterly untrained and ignorant of the require- 
ments of sickness, was a soiuce of unhappiness to her, and had been 
felt as a cruel want by many ; but whenever she had discussed the 
subject with those who might have helped her, she was told that pro- 
posals for suppl^^ing this want had abeady been made, that the 
Government could not, nor would they ever be able to, act on such 
proposals, on account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I might be in a position to see that 
any suggestions made by her would be certain to receive the careful 

* A Statesman of high reputation in England was so strong in his disbelief ' 
of the necessity for making any preparations in India, that he publicly stated 
that if the only barrier between Russia in Asia and Britain in Asia were a 
mountain ridge, or a stream, or a fence, there would be no difficulty in pre- 
serving peace between Russia and the United Kingdom.— Speech dehvered by 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., at Bimiingham on the 16th April, 1879. 
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consideration of Government. This time had now arrived, and almost 
directly Lady E-oberts returned to India in 1886 she drew up a scheme 
for supplying lady nm’ses to the military hospitals throughout India, 
and set to work to try and get the support of some of the principal 
Medical ofificers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
accepted by Lord Dufferin and his Council, and her note upon the 
subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, strongly backed up 
by the Government of India. Lord Cross happily viewed the matter 
in a favourable light, and consented, not only to a certain number of 
nurses being sent out the followmg year as an experiment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the State, with the 
exception of the provision of ‘ Homes in the HiUs ’ for the nursing 
sisters as health resorts, and to prevent the expense to Government of 
then’ having to be sent home on sick-leave when worn out by their 
trymg work in the plains. The Secretary of State, however, declared 
these ‘ Homes ’ to be ‘an important part ’ of the nursing scheme, ‘ and 
indispensable to its practical working,’ but considered that they should 
be provided by private subscription, a condition my wife undertook to 
carry out. She appealed to the Army in India to help her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously responded 
— even the private soldiers subscribed largely in proportion to their 
small means — so that by the beginning of the 'following year my wife 
was able to set about purchasing and building suitable houses. 

‘ Homes ’ were established at Murree, Ilasauli and Quetta, in 
Bengal, and at Wellington* in Madras, and by making a further 
appeal to the officers of the army, and with the assistance of kind and 
liberal Mends in England and India, and the proceeds of various enter- 
tainments, Lady Eoberts was ..able to supply, in connexion with the 
‘ Homes ’ at Murree and Easauli, wards for the reception of sick 
officers, with a staff of nurses f in attendance, whose salaries, passages, 
etc., are all paid out of ‘ Lady Eoberts’s Fund.’ My wife was induced 
to do this from having known many young officers succumb owing to 
want of care and improper food at hotels or clubs on being sent to the 
Hills after a hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not fortunate 
enough to have personal Mends to look after them. Although it is 
anticipating events, I may as well say here that the nm'sing experiment 
proved a complete success, and now every large military hospital in 
India has its staff of nurses, and there are altogether 4 superintendents, 

* The homes at Quetta and Wellington were eventually taken over by 
Government, and Lady Eoberts’ nurses, who worked in the military hospitals 
at these stations, were replaced by Government nurses when the increase to 
the Army Eursing Service admitted of this being done. 

t When the ‘ Homes in the Hills ’ are closed during the cold months, these 
nurses attend sick officers in their oAvn houses in the plains, free of charge 
except tiavelling expenses. 
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9 deputy superintendents, and 39 nursing sisters, in India. There are 
many more wanted in the smaller stations, where there is often great 
loss of life from lack of proper nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed 
out in her first appeal, ‘ when one considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as he does, ^100 before landing in India, 
it seems certain that on the score of economy alone, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State’s 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ’ which has up to 
now saved so many lives. 

That officers as well as men might benefit by the devotion of the 
* nursing sister,’ I was able to arrange in all the large hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other pmqDOses, to be appro- 
priated for an officers’ ward or wards, and these have proved a great 
boon to the younger officers whose income does not admit of theh 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of the large civil 
hospitals in the Presidency towns. 

The next most interesting question, and also the most pressing, 
which had to be cpnsidered by the Viceroy’s Council during the 
summer of 1886, was the pacification of Upper Burma. People in 
England had expressed sm’prise at this being so long delayed. It is 
extremely easy, however, to sit at home and talk of what should be 
done, but very difficult to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
carry it out. To establish law and order in a country nearly as large 
as France, in which dacoity is looked uiDon as an honourable profession, 
would be no hght task even in Europe : but when the country to be 
settled has a deadly climate for several months in the year, is covered 
to a great extent with jungle, and is without a vestige of a road, the 
task assumes gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison was 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line of the 
Irrawaddy, and, to add to the embarrassment of the situation, dis- 
affection had spread to Lower Biu’ma, and disturbances had broken 
out in the almost unknown district between Upper Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 
the unhealthy season should be over and it would be safe for the troops 
to go there, and Lieutenant- Ueneral Sir Herbert Macphersoii (who had 
succeeded me as Commander-in-Chief in Madras) was directed to 
proceed thither. 


In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started from Simla 
on a trip across the Hills, with the object of inspecting the stations of 
Dhm^msala and Dalhousie before it was cool enough to begin my 
winter tour hi the plains. We crossed the Jalaurie Pass, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Kulu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at Palampur, 
the centre of the tea industry in the Eangra valley. Having been cut 
off from telegraphic communication for some time, we went straight 
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to the telegraph- office for news, and found at the moment a message 
being deciphered which brought me the terribly sad information that 
General Macpherson had died of fever in Burma. In him the country 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for whom I had a 
great regard and admiration. We were discussing his untimely end, 
and I was considering who should replace him, when a second message 
arrived. This was from Lord Dufferin, telling me that he wished me 
to transfer my Head-Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remain there 
until ‘ the neck of the business was broken.’ 

I hurried to Calcutta, embarked in the first mail-steamer, and landed 
at Eangoon on the 9th November. 

Sir Charles Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and General White 
had done well under very difficult cncumstances ; but owing partly to 
large districts being impassable from months of heavy rain, and partly 
to the change in Commanders, unavoidable inaction had been forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence made head 
against us. 

Having been in constant correspondence with General "V^niite, I had 
been kept informed of his plans, and, as his responsible Chief, I had 
approved of them ; I therefore had the somewhat complicated military 
situation at my fingers’ ends, and did not need to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being carried on all 
over the country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reinforcements would be 
sufficient for aU requirements, but it soon became apparent that the 
difficulties connected with the pacification of Burma had been under- 
rated, and that, in addition to more troops, an efficient civil administra- 
tion would have to be provided, to take the place of military authority 
so soon as anything like organized resistance had been crushed ; for to 
deal with ordinary robbers I conceived to be work more suited to police 
than to soldiers. Upwards of thirty years’ experience had proved that 
the Burmese could not be relied upon for this kind of service ; I there- . 
fore recommended that a large body of ]police should be raised in India 
without delay, and given a semi-military organization, and in the 
meantime I asked for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

I felt very confident of success, for I had taken great care in the 
selection of the brigade commanders and staff officers, and I knew the 
troops could be depended upon in any emergency that was lilvely to 
arise. Nevertheless, as the work they would have to perform was of 
rather an unusual character, nksome as well as difficult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some general instructions for the guidance of the 
officers in command of the different columns.* These iustructions 
were carried out so intelligently, and the troops did such good service, 

* These mstiuctions are given in the Appendix. 
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especially a very fine body of Mounted Infantry raised and organized 
by Major S^onons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887, I was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule. 
Most of the principal dacoit leaders had been killed or captured, and 
villages which had been in their hands for months were being re- 
occupied by then’ legitimate inhabitants ; caravans were coming into 
Mandalay almost daily from districts on the Chinese borders ; contracts 
for making roads were readily taken up, and there was no dilBQculty in 
obtaining labour for the railway then being constructed between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned within a 
month of my arrival at that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him ; while the entire absence of fanaticism amongst the 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facilitated our intercourse 
with them. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Poongldes^ or monks, with many of whom I made friends. 
From the fact that education, secular and religious, is imparted by 
these monks, and that every male, from the Kmg to the humblest 
peasant, was obliged to enter a monastery arid wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certain period, the priesthood had enormous influence 
with the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 
Burma, the Poongliies being the advisers of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priesthood, for many of the monasteries* were kept up 
entirely by the King, Queen, and Ministers of State ; and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks in our favour, I 
recommended that a monthl 3 ^ stijpend should be paid to the Archbishop 
and two senior Bishops of Mandalay. They showed their gratitude by 
doing all they could to help me, and when I was leaving the country 
the old Thathanabain (Archbishop) accompanied me as far as 
Eangoon. We corresponded till his death, and I still hear occasionally 
from one or other of my Poonglde friends. 

I remained only a short time in Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for the North-West Frontier, in company with 
General Chesney, who had previously expressed his general concurrence 
in m 3 " defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from an Engineer’s point of view, of their 
suitability to be treated as I suggested. It was a great source of con- 
tentment to me to find that the sites chosen and the style of entrench- 

Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places for the monks, but 
are tlie schools where all education is carried on. 
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ments I had advocated commended themselves to my expert com- 
panion. 

Simla was more than iisiially gay during the summer of 1887, in con- 
sequence of the numerous entertainments given in celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee. We had just added a baUroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
we inaugurated its opening by a fancy ball on the 21st June, in honour 
of the auspicious anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gazette as having been given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what I valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Government of India of my strong recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a Club or Institute in every British 
regiment and battery in India. In urging that this measure should be 
. favourably considered, I had said that the British Army in India could 
have no better or more generally beneficial memorial of the Queen’s 
J ubilee than the abofition of that relic of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, m which the soldier would have under 
the same roof a reading-room, recreation room, and a decently- 
managed refreshment-room. 

Lord Dufferin’s Government met my views in the most liberal spirit, 
and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Begimental Institute ’ 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues in 
Coimcil referred to as a second Jubilee honour for me 1 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and mite, and when 
we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp and more 
respectable antecedents than those of which it was composed in ‘ the 
good old days,’ it appeared to me a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retain his self-respect if he were driven to 
take his glass of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed. I believed, too, that the more the status of the rank 
and file could be raised, and the greater the efforts made to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leismn hom^s, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers in the army. 

Eunds having been granted, a scheme was drawn up for the erection 
of buddings and for the management of the Institutes. Canteens were 
reduced in size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation-rooms ; the name ‘ liquor bar ’ was substi- 
tuted for that of ‘ canteen,’ and, that there should be no excuse for fre- 
quentiog the ‘ liquor bar,’ I authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be served, if required, with the men’s suppers in the refresh- 
ment-room — an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
results. 

At first it was thought that these changes would cause a great falling 
off in regimental funds, but experience has proved the reverse. With 
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good management, the profits from the coffee- shop and the soda-water 
manufactory far exceed those to be derived from the canteen, and this 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to purchase from the 
cofiee-shop and without interfermg at all with local tradesmen. 

Another measure which I succeeded in carrying through the same 
year was the amalgamation of the various sectarian societies that 
existed in India for the prevention of drunkenness in the army into one 
undenominational society, under the name of the Army Temperance 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides making it easier for the 
Government to assist the movement. The different religious and ‘ total 
abstinence ’ associations had no doubt done much towards the object 
they had in view, but their work was necessarily spasmodic, and being 
carried on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on the part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who were loudest in 
denouncing my proposals soon came to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Army Temperance Association which 
could in any way interfere with total abstinence, and that the only 
difference between their systems and mine consisted in mine being 
regimental in its character, and including men for whom it was not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogether, but who ear- 
nestly desned to lead temperate lives, and to be strengthened in their 
resolve by being allowed to share in the advantages of the new 
Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was above all things 
important to secure the active co-operation of the ministers of the 
various religions. To this end I addressed the heads of the different 
churches, explaining my reasons and the results I hoped to attain in 
estabhshing the amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. With two 
exceptions, the dignitaries to whom I appealed accepted my invitation, 
and expressed sympathy with my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal-mmdedness on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refreshing. 

The Government of India were good enough to sanction the allot- 
ment of a separate room in each soldiers’ Institute for the exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol in any shape was not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, the 
success of the undertaking. The success was proved by the fact that, 
when I left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were members or honorary members of the Army Tem- 
perance Association. 
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CHAPTEE LXVII. 

In December I made a prolonged tour along the North-West Frontier, 
accompanied by my wife, who was greatly delighted at being able at 
last to see many places and meet many people of whom she had often 
heard me speak. Part of this trip was made in company with the 
Viceroy and Lady Dufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, including Quetta. I rode with Lord Dufferin through the 
Khyber Pass, and to the top of the Kwaja Amran range, our visit to 
this latter point resulting, as I earnestly hoped it would, in His 
Excellency being convinced by personal inspection of the advantage to 
be gained by making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our 
endeavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the border 
tribes. We ended this very enjoyable tour at Eawal Pindi in order to 
be present at the winding-up of a Cavalry Camp of Exercise in the 
neighbourhood. There were assembled together under the direction 
of Major-General Luck one regiment of British and eight regiments of 
Native Cavaby, with two batteries of Eoyal Horse Artillery, and ifc was 
a pretty sight, theb advance at full gallop, and the halt, as of one man, 
of that long line of Cavaby within a few yards of the Viceroy, for the 
Eoyal salute. The spectators were much impressed with Lord Dufferin’s 
nerve in being able to remain perfectly calm and still on his horse in 
the face of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters ; but General Luck knew his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and we knew General Luck. 

In the early part of 1888 I visited all the chief military stations in 
the Bengal Presidency, and attended Camps of Exercise for all arms, 
held at Eawal Pindi, Umballa, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on the Budget; after which the 
Government generally breaks up for the hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later. 

During 1887 and 1888 much useful work was got through by the 
Defence Committee, and by another Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of ab questions bearing upon the mobilization of 
the army. As Commander-in- Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortunate in being able to secure. as my secretaries two officers of 
exceptional ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, E.E., for defence, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Elies, E.A., for mobihzation. It was in a 
great measure due to Colonel Nicholson’s clear-sighted judgment on 
the many knotty questions which came before us, and to his technical 
knowledge, that the schemes for the defence of the bontier, and for 
the ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Eangoon and Madras, were 
carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and economically as they were 

* The total cost of the coast and frontier defences amounted to the very 
moderate sum of five crores of mpees, or about three and a half millions sterling. 
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and with regard to measures for rendering the army mobile, Colonel 
Elies proved himself equally capable and practical. The Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, Major-General Edwin CoUen, 
was a particularly helpful member of the Committees* from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the various subjects which had to be discussed. 

If my readers have had the patience to follow in detail the several 
campaigns in which I took part, they will have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized Transport Department, and they will understand 
that I was able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidly only one Army Corps came to be seriously con- 
sidered. We were able to demonstrate conclusively the impossibility 
of putting a force into the field, sufficiently strong to cope with a 
European enemy, without a considerable increase to the existing 
number of transport animals, and mthout some description of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
without roads ; for it is no exaggeration to say that in the autumn of 
1880, when I left Kandahar, it would have been possible to have picked 
out the road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 250 
miles, with no other guide than that of the line of dead animals and 
broken-down carts left behind by the several columns and convoys 
that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after I took over the command of the Army m India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Lord Dufferin, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully recognized its urgency, and 
promised to give me aU x^ossible help in my endeavour to render the 
army mobile — a promise which he amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and giving his 
hearty support to our various recommendations, f 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack animals (chiefly 
mules) being purchased, and information collected and recorded as to 
the districts where others could be rapidly procured in case of emergency. 
A transport service was established, for which officers had to go through 

^ The Committees consisted, besides the Military Member of Council and 
myself, of the heads of Departments with the Government of India and at 
Army Head -Quarters. 

t When the report of the Mobilization Committee was submitted to the 
Viceroy, he recorded a minute expressing his ‘warm admiration of the 
manner in which the arduous duty had been conducted, ’ and ‘ his belief that 
no scheme of a similar descri]Dtion had ever been worked out with gi’eater 
thoroughness, in more detail, and with clearer apprehension of the ends to be 
accomplished. ’ He concluded by conveying to the members an expression 
of his great satisfaction at what had been done, and recording that ‘ the result 
of the Committee’s labours is a magnificent monument of industry and pro- 
fessional ability. ’ 
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a regular course of instruction, and pass an examination in the loading 
and general management of the animals. A prize was offered for a 
strong, useful light cart ; and when the most suitable had been selected, 
large numbers were made up of the same pattern.* The constitution 
of two Aimy Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the several divisions 
and brigades were told off and provided with the necessary equipment. 
A railway time-table was prepared, giving the hours at which the 
troops should leave theff stations so as to avoid any block en route. 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detraining Cavaffy 
atid Artillery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where road marching would probably commence. Finall}^ the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied in a manual entitled 
‘ General Begulations for Mobilization.’ It was extremel}^ gratifying 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience in Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proved would be advantageous, was the guide by which the 
Chitral reUeving force was last year so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures adopted during this, 
the last year of Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizing the armies of Native States, as an auxiliary force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from apohtical and 
military point of view. 

The idea was, in the first instance, pro^Dounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appointed a committee to consider the pros and cons of the question. I 
was a member of that committee, but at that time I, in common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of independent States ; the excel- 
lent work, however, done by the Native Contingent I had with me in 
Kmam, and the genuine desire of all ranks to be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the mnnistakable sphit of 


. * Statement of transport carriage maintained hi India in the years 1878 

and 1893 for military purposes, exclusive of animals registered by the civil 
authorities on the latter date, and liable to be requisitioned in time of war : 


Date. 

Elephants. 

Camels. 

Mules. 

Ponies. 

Bullocks. 

Donkeys. 

Aimy 

Transport 

Carts. 

Field 

Ambulance 

Carts. 

September, 

1878 

733 

6,353 

1,536 


1,424 




April, 

1893 

359 

3,175 

16,825 

782 

7,211 

31 

5,316 

799 
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loyalty displayed by Native Eulers when war with Eussia was imminent 
in 1885, convinced me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith in their loyalty, and in their recogni- 
tion of the fact that them concern in the defence of the Empme was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part in 
strengthening om' rule and in keeping out aU intruders. I believed, too, 
that we had now Httle to fear from internal trouble so long as our Govern- 
ment continued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, we 
could not expect .to remain free from outside interference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, as my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be inevitable in the end. We have done 
much, and may still do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be incumbent upon us, both for political and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war material that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and useful as possible. 

The subject was, of com’se, most dehcate and complex, and had to be 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to materially strengthen our military position in India, but I was con- 
vinced it was politically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Eulers, provided we studied their wishes, and were careful 
not to offend their prejudices and susceptibilities by unnecessary inter- 
ference. 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals, and extremely interesting to watch the 
steady improvement in their armies under the guidance of carefully 
selected British officers. Substantial results have been abeady obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Chitral expedition by the 
transport trains organized by the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantry of the Imperial Service Troops belonging to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunza-Nagaand during the siege and 
rehef of Chitral. 

Two minor expeditions took place this year : one against the Thi- 
betans in retaliation for then: having invaded the territor}" of our ally,' 
the Baja of Sikim ; the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
the murder of two British officers. Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but in the Black Mountain the determination of the Pun- 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reaping any political advantage. We 
lost a grand opportunity for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district ; no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, consequently, very 
soon another costly expedition had to be undertaken. 

In November, 1888, Lord Dufferin left India amidst a storm of 
regret from aU classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, He was succeeded 
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by Lord Lansdowne, one of whose earliest communications to me 
rejoiced my heart, for in it His Excellency inquhed whether anything 
could be done towards improving our relations with the frontier tribes. 
This augured well for the abandonment of the traditional, selfish, and, 
to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping aloof, and I hoped that en- 
deavours would at last be made to turn the tribesmen into friendly 
neighbours, to their advantage and ours, instead of being obliged to 
have recourse to useless blockades or constant and expensive expedi- 
tions for then punishment, or else to induce them to refrain from 
troubling us by the payment of a heavy blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in the autumn to see how the defences 
were advancing, I attended a Cavalry Camp of Exercise at Delhi, and 
an Artillery Practice Camp at Gurgaon, and then went to Meerut to be 
present at the first meeting of the Bengal Presidency Eifle Association, 
which was most interesting and successful. We spent Christmas in 
camp — the first Christmas we had all been together for ten years. 
Our boy, having left Eton, came out in the early part of the year -with 
a tutor, to be with us for eighteen months before enteiing Sandhurst. 

At the end of December I proceeded to Calcutta rather earlier than 
usual, to pay my respects to the new Viceroy, and in January of the 
following year, accompanied by my wife and daughter, I started off on 
a long tour to inspect the local regiments in Central India and Bajpu- 
tana, and to ascertain what progress had been made in organizing the 
Imperial Service Troops in that part of India. 

Did space permit, I should like to teU my readers of the beauties of 
Udaipur and the magnificent hospitality accorded to us there, as well as 
at Bhopal, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Ulwar, but, if I once began, it would 
be difficult to stop, and I feel I have ah’eadj^ made an unconscionably 
heavy demand on the interest of the public in things Indian, and must 
soon cease my ‘ labour of love.’ I must therefore confine myself to 
those subjects which I am desirous should be better understood in 
England than they generally are. 

Upon seeing the troops of the Begum of Bhopal and the Maharana 
of Udaipur, I recommended that Then Highnesses should be invited to 
allow their share of Imperial defence to take the foim of paying for 
the services of an increased number of officers mth then respective 
local corps,'*' for I did not think it would be possible to make any 
useful addition to our strength out of the material of which their small 

* According to treaty, the Bhopal State pays nearly two lakhs of rupees a 
year towards the cost of the local battalion maintained by the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of keeping order within the State itself. The battalion, 
however, has only four, instead of eight, British officers, and it appeared to 
me only reasonable that the Begum should be invited to pay the additional 
amount necessary to make the battalion as efficient as the rest of the Eative 
army, as a ‘ premiiun of insurance ’ for the peace and prosperity which Her 
Highness’s State enjoys under qui’ protection, and as her quota towards the 
general scheme for the defence of the Empire. 
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armies were composed. The men were relics of a past age, fit only for 
police purposes, and it would have been a waste of time and money to 
give them any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in the defence 
scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there was splendid material, and a 
most useful force was being organized by the Maharaja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sh Pertap Sing, himself a Kajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India. The Cavalry were specially fine. The gallant 
Eajput horsemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival- 
rous bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in their 
wars with the Mahrattas and the armies of the Mogul Emperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost none of their characteristics, and that blood and breechng 
must tell, and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results now 
as of old. There could be but one opinion as to the value of the 
‘ Shdar Eissala,’* so named after the Maharaja’s son and heh% Sirdar 
Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who led the little army past the 
saluting flag mounted on a beautiful thorough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Bhopal and 
Udaipm’. I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, the Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Imperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully- equipped animals. 

At Ulwar I found the 600 Cavalry and 1,000 Infantry (aU Eajputs) 
well advanced in their drill and training ; this was evidently owing to 
the personal interest taken m them by the Maharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visiting the parade gromids. 

By the end of March I had finished my tour in Central India and 
Eajputana, and as the heat was every day becoming more intense, I 
was not sorry to turn my steps northwards towards Kashndr, the 
army of which State stiU remained to be inspected, and the measures 
most suitable for its re-organization determmed upon. 

Our whole family party re-assembled at Murree early in April, and 
we aU went into the ‘ Happy Yalley ’ together, where between business 
and pleasure we spent a most delightful six weeks. The Mahara;ja 
personally superintended the arrangements for our comfort. Our 
travelling was made easy — indeed luxmious — and everything that the 
greatest care and forethought and the most lavish hospitality could 
accomphsh to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Eesident, Colonel Nisbet. 

The Kashmir army was much larger than any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited ; it consisted of 18,000 men and 
66 guns — more than was needed, even with the G-ilgit frontier to guard. 

* Eissala is a body of Cavahy. 
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Some of the regiments were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogras ; but as the cost of such a force was a heavy drain upon the 
State, and as many of the men were old and decrepit, I reconnnended 
that the Maharaja should be invited to get rid of all who were 
physically unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men and 30 guns. I knew this would be a very difficult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Coinmander-in- Chief (who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother), Baja Bam Sing, to perform, so I recom- 
mended that a British officer should be appointed military adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be carried out. 

At that time we had none of our own troops in the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as I thought it advisable, in case of disturbance, that the 
Kashmir troops should be speedily put into such a state of efficiency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arrive from India, I urged that the military adviser should be 
given three British officers to assist him in carrying out his difficult and 
troublesome duty ; and at the same time I pointed out that it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an early date a serviceable road 
between Kashmir and Gilgit, as the sole approach to that strategic 
position was not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals commended themselves to, and were acted upon 
by, the Viceroy. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Neville Chamberlain — a jjersona grata to the 
Kashmir authorities — was appointed Military Secretary to the Kashmir 
State, and by his ability, tact, and happy way of dealing with Natives, 
quickly overcame all obstacles. The Maharaja and his two brothers, 
Bajas Bam Sing and Amar Sing, entered heartily into the scheme; the 
army was remodelled and rendered fit for service ; and an excellent 
road was made to Gilgit. 

During the summer of 1889 I was able to introduce several much 
needed reforms in the annual course of musketry for the Native Army. 
The necessity for these reforms had not been overlooked by my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, nor by the able officers who served under 
them in the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do much with a system which dated from a period when fire disci- 
pline was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to make soldiers individually good shots. After the Delhi Camp of 
Exercise in 1885-86, when the want of fire control was almost the only 
point unfavourably criticized by the foreign officers, the Army in India- 
made a great advance in this important branch of musketry training ; 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress was possible, and that the 
course of instruction was not altogether as practical as it might be.. I 
therefore gave over the work of improvement in this respect to an 
enthusiast in the matter of rifle* shooting and an officer of exceptional 
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energy and intelligence, Lieutenant-Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed 
him, as Assistant Adjutant-General of Musketry, to arrange a course 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resemble as nearly as 
possible those of field service, and in which fire discipline should be 
developed to the utmost extent. He was most successful in carrying 
out my wishes, and the results from the first year’s trial of the new 
system were infinitely better than even I had anticipated. 

Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry’’, a great advance 
was made in gunnery. Artillery, like Infantry officers, had failed to 
reahze the value of the new weapon, and it requhed the teaching of a 
man who himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the tremendous power 
placed in then’ hands, and to the importance of devoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces- 
sary. Such a man was Major-General Nah’ne, and I was happily able 
to induce the Government to revive in him the appointment of 
Inspector- General of Artillery. 

Under the unwearying supervision of tliis officer, there was quite as 
remarkable an improvement in Artillery shooting as Colonel Hamilton 
had effected in musketry. Practice camps were annually formed at 
convenient localities, and all ranks began to talie as much pride in 
belonging to the ‘ best shooting battery ’ as they had hitherto taken 
in belonging to the ‘ smartest,’ the ‘ best-horsed,’ or the ‘ best-turned- 
out’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men that the two 
things were qmte compatible ; that, accordhig to my experience, the 
smartest and best-turned-out men made the best soldiers ; and while I 
urged every detail being most carefully attended to which could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take then proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my earnest hope that the Eoyal Artillery would 
always maintain its hitherto high reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cavaky was equally apparent. For this 
arm of the service also the Government consented to an Inspector- 
General being appointed, and I was fortunate enough to be able to 
secm’e for the post the services of Major-General Luck, an officer as 
eminently fitted for this position as was General Nakne for his. 

Just at first the British officers belonging to Native Cavaky were 
apprehensive that their sowars would be turned into dragoons, but 
they soon ioimd that there was no intention of changing any of their 
traditional characteristics, and that the only object of giving them an 
Inspector-Generah was to make them even better in thek own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavaky in the world, as 
I have not the slightest doubt they will alwa^^s prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord Lansdowne, to 
my great satisfaction, announced his intention of visiting the frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him. 
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We rode throngli the Khyber and Gomal Passes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Pannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some interesting manoeuvres, carried out with a 
view of testing, in as practical a manner as possible, the defensive power 
of the recently-finished Takatu-Mashalilo entrenchment. The principal 
works were fired upon by ArtiUery and Infantry, and, notwithstanding 
the. excellent practice made, infinitesimal damage was done, which 
proved the suitability of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, and much im- 
pressed by all he saw of the frontier; and he was confirmed in his 
opinion as to the desirabihty of establishing British influence amongst 
the border tribes. With this object in view. His Excellency authorized 
Sir Eobert Sandeman (the Governor- General’s Agent at Quetta) to 
establish a series of pohce posts in the ^omal Pass, and encourage 
intercom’se between the people of the Zhob district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done in this direction, for 
the Amir’s attitude towards us was becoming day by day more un- 
accountably antagonistic. He was gradually encroachmg on territory 
and occupying places altogether outside the limits of Afghan control ; 
and every movement of ours — made quite as much in His Highness’s 
interest as in our own — for strengtheniug the frontier and improving 
the communications, evidently aroused in him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives. 


CHAPTEB LXVIII. 

New Year’s Day, 1890, found me in Calcutta, where I went to meet 
Prince Albert Yictor on his arrival in India. On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain my 
appointment of Commander-in- Chief in India for some time after the 
expiration of the usual term of office ; but that, while such an arrange- 
ment would have his hearty approval, he thought the question 
should be considered from another point of view, and that it would 
be extremely agreeable to himself, and he felt to the Dulse of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant- General in succes- 
sion to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope went on to say he would like 
to know whether I would be willing to accept the appointment, or 
whatever position Lord Wolseley’s successor would fill, should the 
report of Lord Hartington’s Commission cause a change to be made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

I was pleased, though somewhat surprised, at this communication, 
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and I replied to the Eight Honourable gentleman that I would gladly 
accept the offer, and that I could arrange to join on the 1 st Octobk’, 
when the appointment would become vacant, but that, as Lord Lans- 
downe had expressed a wish that I should remain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, if it were possible, some arrangement 
might be made to admit of my doing so. The idea of employment in 
England, now that I allowed myself to dwell upon it, was very 
attractive, for dearly as I loved my Indian command, and bitterly as 
I Imew I should grieve at leaving the country, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were aU sources of such intense interest to me, 
I felt that the evil day at longest could ordy be postponed for a few 
years, and that there is a limit to the time that even the strongest 
European can with impunity live in an eastern climate, while I was 
glad to think I should sthl be in a position to work for my country 
and for the benefit of the army. 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Muridki, where a large force of 
Horse Artillery and Cavaby was assembled for practice, and where 
we had a standing camp, at which Prince Albert Victor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the final manoeuvres. I think His Boyal 
Highness enjoyed the novelty of camp life, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and soldier -like appearance of the Native troops. 
The Native officers were very proud at being presented to the grand- 
son of their Empress, and at His Eoyal Highness being appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 1st Punjab Cavaby. 

Towards the end of April I retm’ned to Simla for what I thought 
was to be our last season in that place; and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr. Stanhope informed me that my appoint- 
ment had been accepted by the Cabinet, and that my presence m 
England was strongly desbed in the autumn. It was therefore with 
very great surprise that I received a second telegram three weeks later 
from the Secretary of State, telling me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose my successor, and as the exigencies of the 
public service urgently required my presence in India, the Cabinet, 
with the approval of Her Majesty and the concurrence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had decided to ask me to retain my command for two 
more years. 

I felt it my duty to obey the wishes of the Queen, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Commander-in- Chief ; but I fully realized that 
in doing so I was forfeiting m 3 " chance of emplo 3 ment in England, 
and that a long and irksome term of enforced idleness would in all 
probability foUow on my return home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal bom Mr. Stanhope that I was disappointed. 

At the latter end of this year, and in the early part of 1891, it was 
found necessary to undertake three small expeditions : one to Zhob, 
under the leadership of Sb George White, for the protection of our 
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newly- acquired subjects in that valley; one on the. Kohat border, 
commanded by Sir William Lockhart, to punish the people of the 
Miranzai valley for repeated acts of hostility; and the third, under 
Major-G-eneral Elies,* against the Black Mountain tribes, who, quite 
unsubdued by the fruitless expedition of 1888, had given trouble almost 
unmediately afterwards. All these were as completely successful in 
their political results as in their military conduct. The columns were 
not withdrawn until the tribesmen had become convinced that they 
were powerless to sustain a hostile attitude towards us, and that it was 
their interest, as it was our wish, that they should henceforth be on 
amicable terms with us. 

WhUe a considerable number of troops were thus employed, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched in quite the 
opposite direction to punish the Eaja of Manipur, a petty State on the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and fom’ other British officers. 

Notwithstanding its inaccessibility, two col umn s, one from Burma, 
the other from Cachar, quickly and simultaneously reached Manipur, 
our countrymen were avenged, and the administration of the State was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India, f 

Towards the end of January the Cesarewitch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of being introduced to our august \isitor, who 
expressed himself as pleased mth what he had seen of the country 
and the arrangements made for His Imperial Highness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India. 

In April my military colleague in the Viceroy’s Council for five 
years, and my personal friend, General Sir George Chesney, left India, 
to my great regret. We had worked together most harmoniously, and, 
as he wote in his farewell letter, there was scarcely a poiut in regard 
to the Army in India about which he and I did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Brackenbury, who 
had been Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office. I was 
relieved to find that, although in some particulars my new coadjutor’s 
views differed from mine, we were in accord upon all essential points, 
particularly as to the value of the Indian Army and the necessity for 
its being maintained in a state of preparedness for war. 

From the time I became Commander-in- Chief in Madras until I 
left India the question of how to render the army in that country as 
perfect a fighting machine as it was possible to make it, was the one 
which caused me the most anxious thought, and to its solution my 
most earnest efforts had been at ail times directed. 

The first step to be taken towards this end was, it seemed to me, to 

* The late Lieutenant-General Sh W. K. Elies, K.G.B. 

t A detaclmient of the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, at the particular request 
of the regiment, took part in the expedition, and did good serwce. 
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substitute men of the more warlike and hardy races for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Telagus of Madras, and the so- 
called Mahi’attas of Bombay; but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to maintain an equilibrium between the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
with respect to the characteristics of the different races, which 
encouraged the erroneous belief that one Native was as good as 
another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so much 
stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, and there 
existed no means of rapid communication, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predominance of soldiers of any one creed or 
nationahty; but with British troops nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one -third, with all the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the whole of the AxtiUery manned by British 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from one end of 
India to the other, with the risk of internal trouble greatly diminished, 
and the possibility of external complications becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were completely altered, 
and it had become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their share of fighting 
against a EuroiDean foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over another is 
mainly a matter of training ; the same courage and military instinct 
are inherent in English, Scotch, and Irish alilve, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlike races of northern India, 
and of one recruited from the effeminate peoples of the south. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service in India, was a marvel to me ; but, then, I had 
had peculiar opportunities of judging of the relative fighting quahties 
of Natives, and I was in despair at not being able to get people to see 
the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothiug was more sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as it was 
then constituted, could be relied on in time of war. 

General Ohesney fortunately shared my opinions, and as Lords 
Dufferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards increasmg the efficiency of the Native Army and improviug 
the status and prospects of the Native soldier. Several companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
well-known fightiug castes entertained instead. Class regiments were 
formed, as beiug more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esp'it de corjps ; recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose duty it was to 
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become acquainted with the various tribes inhabiting the districts 
from which the recruits for their own regiments were drawn; and 
special arrangements were made with the Ne]palese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could be obtained 
for our thh’teen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pointed out 
to the Government that an increase to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not be long deferred the issue of good- conduct pay was 
accelerated ; jagirs'\ were sanctioned annually for a limited number of 
specially distinguished Native officers; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date of joining 
their regiments ; field hattaX was sanctioned whenever troops should 
be employed beyond sea or on service ; pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore; medals for meritorious 
service and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee; bronze war medals were sanctioned for all 
authorized Government followers ; a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo an annual course of training, was formed for the 
ArtiUery and Infantry; and a system of linked battalions was 
organized, three battahons being grouped together, and the men 
beiug interchangeable during war-time. 

"^ffiLle the tendency of these alterations and concessions was to 
make all ranks happy and contented, theh training was carefully 
attended to, and, as I have before mentioned, musketry particularly 
reached a very high standard. 

The one thing left undone, and which I should like to have been 
able to accomphsh before leaving India, was to mduce the Government 
to arrange for more British officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. Nine to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may be sufficient in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, hke soldiers of every 
nationality, reqmre to be led; and history and experience teach us 
that eastern races (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the place of 
British officers. I have known many Natives whose gallantry and 
devotion could not be sm’passed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support in 
time of difficulty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 

* The pay of the Native Infantry has been suitably increased since I left 
India. 

t Jagirs are grants of land. 

X Batta, extra allowances given to Native soldiers when proceeding on field 
serwce. ... 
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proportion of British officers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments. I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of om’ best Indian troops; I have a thorough belief in, and 
adnnration for, Gruihhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Eajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans; I thoroughly appreciate then* soldierly qualities; 
brigaded with British troo]Ds, I would be proud to lead them against 
any Em’opean enemy; but we cannot expect them to do with less 
leading than our own soldiers requhe, and it is, I maintain, trying 
them too highly to send them into action with the present establish- 
ment of British officers."^ 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob Valley, 
was included in my frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, in the company of General Bracken- 
bury. He was prevented from getting as far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, as he told me, before he had 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in om: system of defence which could not be ignored, and that I had 
not exaggerated the importance of having them on om’ side. 

During this winter the brilliant httle Hunza-Naga campaign took 

* During the j\Iutiny the casualties amongst the British officers with the 
six Punjab regiments which saw the most fighting amounted to 60 per cent. ! 
Luckily, these were able to be replaced by officers belonging to corps which 
had mutinied. This supply, hoAvever, has long since been used up, and it 
behoves the Government either to provide an adequate reserve of officers, or to 
arrange for a sufficient number being sent out from England whenever India 
is likely to be engaged in a serious war. 


Corps. 

Number of 
Officers 


Casualties. 


who did 
Duty with 
each Corps. 

Killed in 
Action. 

Died of 
Wounds. 

Died of 
Disease. 

Wounded. 

Invalided. 

1st Punjab 
Cavalry (1 
squadron) 

12 

1 



6 

7 

2nd Punjab 
Cavalry 

20 

1 



5 

4 

5th Punjab 
Cavalry (1 
squadron) • 

7 

1 

1 




1st Punjab 
Infantry - 

15 

3 



6 


2nd Punjab 
Infantry - 

22 

3 



4 

3 

4th Punjab 
Infantiy - 

24 

2 

3 

2 

8 


Total 

100 

11 

4 

2 

29 

14 
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place, which has been so graphically described in Mr, Knight’s ‘ ‘^^^ere 
Three Empires Meet.’ It was brought about by Eussia’s intrigues 
with the Eulers of the petty States on the northern boundary of 
Kashmir ; and our attention was first roused to the necessity for action 
by two Eritish ofi&cers, who were journeying to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Eussian soldiers to leave what the 
leader of the party called ‘ newly-acquired Eussian territory ’* — 
territory to which Eussia had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addition to this unjustifiable treatment of Captain Younghusband 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoff crossed the Hindu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country 
on the borders of Kashmh, re-crossed the range by the Baroghil Pass. 
As this was a distinct breach of the promises made by the Eussian 
Government, and an infringement of the boundary line as agreed to 
between England and Eussia in 1873, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any recm’rence of such interference, and a small force was 
accordingly sent against the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
liimself in favom’ of Eussia. He made a desperate stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost inaccessible position by the deter- 
mined gallantry of om’ Indian troops, assisted by a Contingent ixom 
Kashmir. Three Victoria Crosses were given for this business, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must be a limit to the 
disposal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in which aU 
proved themselves heroes, each individual must have felt himself 
honom’ed by the small force being awarded such a large number of the 
coveted reward, in proportion to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under our own 
control when Chitral required to be relieved, and the Hunza-Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help. 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon me, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appointment as Commander-in- Chief — an offer I would 
^ gladly have accepted, as I knew it had been made with the concurrence 
of the Viceroy, if I could have taken even a few months’ leave to 
England. But dm’ing a quarter of a century I had only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
climate and a httle rest after so many years of continued hard work. 
Under the existing regulations a Commander-in- Chief could have no 
leave. Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringing in 
the ‘ Of&cers’ Leave Bill ’ ; but as he informed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, I was 

* Captain Younghusband was at Bozai-Gumbaz, and Lieutenant Davison 
on the Alichur Pamirs, both places being south of the Aksu branch of the 
Oxus, flowing from the Little Pamii’ Lake. 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign my command in 
the spring of 1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last time, my wife and I 
made another trip to Burma as far as Mandalay, and after this was 
over we paid a most interesting Ausit to Nepal, having received the very 
unusual honour of an invitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Eana Bahadur. 

Eliatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segowli, by a very rough road over a succession of steep, high hills and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been quite impossible 
for a lady to travel by but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese officials ; the last descent was the worst of all ; we hterally 
dropped from one rock to the next in some places. But on reaching 
the base of the mountain all was changed. A beautifully cultivated 
valley spread itself out before us ; comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, where we were met by some of the State officials ; and 
a perfectly appointed carriage- and-f our was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where we were received by the Eesident, Lieutenant- 
Colonel ’Wyhe, and* his wife, old friends of ours. That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning the official call was made, which I returned soon 
.afterwards; and in the evening the Maharaja, accompanied by his 
eldest son and eight of his brothers, all high officers of state, were 
present at Mrs. Wyhe’s reception, wearing mihtary frock-coats and 
forage-caps. They all spoke English fluently ; their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free from awkwardness 
as from forwardness ; each, coming up in turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Lady Eoberts for a time, and then made way for someone else. 
The Maharaja is extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an Enghsh bandmaster ; three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to play selections from om* favourite operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs. Altogether, 
we passed a most agreeable evening. 

The following day a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)*^ was held on a ground one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed. It would be considered a fine 
parade-ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con- 
siderable expenditure of time, labom’, and money to make in such a 
hilly place as Khatmandu. 

On reaching the ground, I was received by the Maharaja and Deb 

* The Infantiy comprised twenty-four battalions drawn up in line of 
quarter columns. The Artillery consisted of one battery (six 7-pounders) 
caiTied on elephants, six batteries (six guns each, 5 -pounders and 7-pounders) 
dragged by soldiers, and six batteries (six guns each, 3 -pounders and 
0 -pounders) carried by Bhutia coohes. 
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Sbamslier Jung, the eldest of his many brothers, and the nominal 
Commander-in- Chief of the army ; we rode along the line together, and 
the march-past then began. Everything was done vdih the utmost 
precision ; there was no fuss or talking, and fi-om first to last not a 
single bugle sound was heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
had been drilled. I was told that the executive Commander-in-Chief, 
the third brother, by name Chandra Shamsher, had almost lived on the 
parade-ground for weeks before my ai’rival. The Maharaja's sons and 
brothers, who all knew their work, and were e\ddently fond of soldier- 
ing, commanded the several divisions and brigades. 

The troops were not, perhaps, turned out quite so smartly as those in 
om* ser^uce, and several of the officers were old and feeble ,* but these 
were the only faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majority of the 18,000 men were quite as good as the Gurkhas 
we enhst ; and I could not help thinking that they would be a valuable 
addition to our strength in the event of war. 

General Chandra Shamsher is a very red-hot soldier. He said to my 
wife: ‘ Lady Eoberts, when are the Eussians coming? I wish they 
would make haste. We have 40,000 soldiers in Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight I’ 

The next day a gi*and durbar was held, at which the King (the 
Maharaja Dhiraj, as he is called) presided ; he was an unusually 
handsome lad of about eighteen years of age, fairer than most Nepalese, 
and very refined looking. As on all previous occasions, everyone wore 
uniform except the King, who had on a perfectly plain dress of spotless 
white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the Dhiraj, but he has no 
power, and is never consulted in matters of State, being considered too 
sacred to be troubled with mundane affairs. Although a mere boy, he 
had four wives, two of them daughters of the Maharaja Bir Shamsher 
Jung. 

After the dm-bar, I was shown over the principal school and hospital; 
both appeared to be well conducted, and evidently no expense was 
spared upon them. I was then taken to a magazine, in which were a 
number of guns of vaiious calibre and any amount of ammunition. I 
was told there w^ere several other magazines, which I had not time to 
see. and a few miles from Khatmandu extensive w'orkshops, where ah 
kinds of mimitions of war were manufactured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and !Mrs. Wyhe, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s palace. The durbar hah, which was 
filled with men in uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and ver^/ 
handsomely decorated and furnished. After the usual mtroducnons 
and some conversation with the chief officers, we were invhed ro vish 
the Maharani in her own apartments, and having ascended a nzgan or 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously furnished 
rooms, we were shown into a spacious apartment, the prevailing colour 
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of which was rose, lighted by lamps of the same colour. The Maharani 
was sitting on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled in rose-colom'ed gauze dotted over with golden spangles ; 
her s hir ts were very volmninous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person. Two Maids of Honour stood behind 
her, holding fans, and dressed in the same colour as then.’ mistress, but 
without jewels. On each side of her, forming a semicircle, were 
grouped the ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Maharani herself was extremely handsome. My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and carried on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted as Inter- 
preter. The Maharani presented Lady Eoberts with a beautiful little 
Chinese pug-dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted Icoolcri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took om’ leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with dm’ing our stay in 
Nepal. The Maharaja endeavoured in every way to make om’ visit 
enjoyable, and his brothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour. It was im^Dressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Queen-Empress, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it in the event of war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional differences which have occm’red 
between our Government and the Nepal Durbar, I believe that, ever 
since 1817, when the Nepal war was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Ochterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
lildng for us ; but they are in perpetual dread of our taking their 
country, and they think the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by invitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favom’ed travelling by the difficult route that we traversed. Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Native soldiers thence, everything should, I think, be done to 
show om’ confidence in the Nepalese affiance, and convince them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nepal we made a short tom’ in the Punjab, and then 
went to Simla for the season. 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of fhe Euler of 
Afghanistan towards us. Abdur Eahman Effian appeared to have 
entu’ely forgotten that he owed everything to us, and that, but for om’ 
support and lavish aid in money and munitions of war, he could 
neither have gained nor held the throne of Kabul. . We refused to Sher 
Ali much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
made him a firm friend, but in om’ dealings with Abdm’ Eahman we 
rushed into the other extreme, and showered favom’s upon him; in 
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fact, WG made too mncli of liim, and allowed liim to get out of hand. 
The result; was that he mistook the patience and forbearance with 
which we bore his fits of temper for weakness, and was encouraged in 
an overweening and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance ; 
he considered that he ought to be treated as the equal of the Shah of 
Persia, and keenly resented not being allowed to communicate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In the hope of berng able to establish more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleading that his country was in too disturbed a con- 
dition to admit of his leavmg it, the Viceroy expressed his williugness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Eahman evaded this arrange- 
ment also under one pretext or another. It was at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal I gladly 
accepted, for I was sanguine enough to hope that, by personal explana- 
tion, I should be able to remove the suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convince him that our help in the time of his need must depend 
uiDon om' mutually agreeing in what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements being completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to be rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdm’ Eahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasm’e at the prospect of meeting me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Government 
thought it necessary that I, as Commander-in-Chief, should be accom- 
panied; and, as the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit of his 
undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked forward as a 
chance for settling many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement in our relations with Abdur Eahman 
since then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his Idngdom than we were fom* years ago* — a defence 
which (and this camiot be too strongly impressed upon the Amh) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to carry through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought into connexion with the railway system of 
India. 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my wife a farewell gift in the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ■ Homes in the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,’ made doubly accepteble by the kind words with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. Shortly 

I am not unmindful of the visit Avliicli Sir Mortimer Durand paid to Kabul 
after I had left India, but on tliat occasion, I beheve, the question of the 
defence of Afghanistan was not discussed. 
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afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our bappy home of so many 
years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to Eawal Pindi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see how the works under con- 
struction for the protection of the arsenal were progressing. These 
works had been put in hand in 1890, when, according to my recom- 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan. No place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess the same military value as 
Eawal Pindi, its strategical importance with regard to the right flank 
of the frontier line being hardly inferior to that of Quetta in relation to 
the left flank ; but of late the advisability of completing the works had 
been questioned by my colleagues in Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it would be unwise to leave the elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war should be imminent.'^ 

In January, 1893, a series of farewell entertainments were organized 
for me at Lahore by the people of the Punjab, as touching as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifying. Amongst the 
crowds assembled in the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, I was 
greatly pleased to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our frontier, from Kuram, from the confines of 
Baluchistan, even fi’om the wilds of Waziristan ; for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to be, not only a proof of thefi kiudly feeliug 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measm’es for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distinct sign 
of the much to be desired change that was takiug place in the senti- 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Sil^h, Hiudu, 
Mahomedan, and European communities of the Punjab, respectively, 
which I will venture to give in the Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

* The works were stopped after I left India, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had been finished, with the communications thereto. The 
reasons given were that a change of plans was necessary for economy’s sake, 
and that the construction of fortifications might induce the Natives to think 
we were doubtful of the continuance of our supremacy. As regarded the 
first, I explained that the total outlay for works and armaments was estimated 
at only £332,274 — considerably less than one half the cost of a British line- 
of-battle ship ; and as to the second, I urged that an argument of this sort 
against frontier defences would hardly bear examination ; that the possibility 
of external attack Avas freely discussed in every neAvspaper ; that Eussian 
movements and frontier diificulties Avere knoAAm and commented on in every 
bazaar ; that the construction of fortifications in sui:)port of the Euling Power 
had been an Oriental practice from tiuie immemorial ; that our action in this 
respect Avas at least as likely to instil the idea that Ave meant to retain our 
eastern possessions at any cost, as to give an imj)ression of Aveakness ; that 
the progi’essive re-organization and mobilization of om’ army Avere Avell knoAAm 
to have reference' to service beyond the frontier ; and that Ave had extended 
our confidence in this respect to Native Princes by encomaging them to train 
their OAvn troops and fit them to take then’ place in line witli ours. 
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spirit of loyalty which pervades them will be a revelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who -are interested in the country to 
which we owe so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to he the brightest jewel in England’s crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon which we looked from 
the platfoi’m of the To'wn Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it was of such different elements, each race and creed easily recog- 
nizable from then: different costumes and characteristics, but aU united 
by the same kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present. 

At each place that we visited on om’ way to Calcutta there was the 
same display of kindly regret at our departure ; friends assembled to 
see us off at the railway- stations, bands played ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and 
hearty cheers speeded us on om- way. 

In February we went to Lucknow for a few days, when the Taluk- 
dars of Oudh gave my wife and me an entertainment on a very 
splendid scale in. the Wingfield Park, and presented me with an 
address* and a- sword of honour. 

On our return to Calcutta, just before we left for England, the Euro- 
pean community entertained me at a dinner, at which more than two 
hundred were present, presided over by Sir James Mackay, K.C.I.E., 
Chaffman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. Sir James was far 
too kind and eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre- 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful. After dinner a reception was given to Lady Koberts and 
myself, at which the Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne and aU the prin- 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled. An 
addressf was presented to me on this never-to-be-forgotten occasion, 
in which, to my supreme satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle- 
men expressed then: hearty approval of what had been done duriog my 
tenm’e of office as Commander-in- Chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the army in India efficient, and declared that 
‘ we cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in possession of these 
protections against aggressions from without we believe all who dwell 
within the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and their children can possess to 
enable them to pass their lives in happmess and prosperity, and escape 
the misery and ruin which follow war and invasion.’ 

We travelled to Bombay 'ym Jeypur and Jodhpur. At both places we 
were royally entertained by the Rulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were given excellent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, particularly by my son, who, having joined the 
King’s Royal Rifles at Rawal Pindi, was attached to me as A.D.C. 

t Hid 


Given in the Appendix. 
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during my last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sh Pertap Sing gave us a signal 
proof that the ancient valour of the Eajputs had not deteriorated in the 
present day. I had wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, where I could hardly have followed him on horseback, T 
shouted to Sir Pertap to get between him and the rocks, and turn him 
in my (Erection. The Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he 
came face-to-face with the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
feU ; the infmiated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before the 
latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tushes. On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar and holdmg the 
creatoe (who was upright on his hind-legs) at arms’ length by his 
mouth. The spear without the impetus given by the horse at full speed 
is not a very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on realizing that mine did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, 
letting go his hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind -legs, 
and turned him over on his back, crying : ‘ Maro, sahib ^ man'o /’ 
(‘ Strike, sh, strike 1 ’) which I instantly did, and killed him. Anyone 
who is able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appre- 
ciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Sing in this perform- 
ance. Fortunately, my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
pig-stickers in a light cart, were close at hand, and we were able to 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was found to be rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attending some tent- 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though he had to be 
carried to the scene. 

A few months after my retmm to England the boar’s head arrived, 
set up, and with a silver plate attached to it, on which was an in- 
scription commemorating the adventure. 

At Ahmedabad, where the train stopped while we lunched, I was 
presented with an address by the President and members of the Muni- 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal devotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Empress of India, to whose glorious reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of brilliant prosperity,’ expressed then hope that Lady 
Eoberts and I would have ‘a happy voyage home and enjoyment of 
perfect health and prosperity in future.’ 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
BycuUa Club gave me a parting dinner. It was with great difficulty I 
coffid get through my speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
friendship and approval from my countrymen, I could not help feeling 
inexpressibly sad and deeply depressed at the thought uppermost in my 
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mmd, that the time had come to separate myself from India and my 
gallant comrades and Mends, British and Native 

In dwel^g on the long list of fare^yeU addresses and entertainments 
with which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay- 
mg myself open to the charge of egotism ; but in writing of one’s own 
experiences it is dfflcult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
IS to me to think that I may be considered so, I would rather that, than 
that those who treated me so kindly and generously should deem me 
unmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, I think, wonder 
that I left the country ivith heartfelt regret. The greater number of 
my most valued friendships had beenfoi-med there; from almost every- 
one with whom I had been associated, whether European or Native 
civUian or soldier, I had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, and 
support ; and to the discipline,- bravery, and devotion to duty of the 
Aimy in India, in peace and war, I felt that I owed whatever success it 
was my good fortune to achieve. 
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The 9 th Native Infantry, to ^rhieh Captain Donald Sterrar: j:'r:on£-ei iras 
divided hehveen Aligarh, ^ilainpuri, Bulandiiliaiar, and Taarra. SicTTail. l-rinz 
with the Head-Quarters of the regirnenr ar Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a eeraain an: c-un-: of alajnn 
amongst the residents at Aligarh, and anangemen's had Leen made ibr 
sending away the ladies and children, bur, owing ro rice eond fence rlnced iii 
the men of the 9th, none of them had left the srariem HajiT'en “dei. inihhi 
in other regiments, the officers were certain that the 0:h eon] a’ neven be dninh- 
less to their salt ! The Native officers and men were nroms-e in iheir- eri/i’er- 
sions of loyalty, and as a proof of their sinceriry they anrenef and difiarn-d 
several rebel sepoys, who were making for their hemes in Cmdn and ihe 
adjoining districts. As a further T>reod they gaveypp the regimentai T<an'‘fii.t 
for endeavouring to persuade them to mutiny. He “as trfef by a Ccunu- 
Maidial composed of European and Native omeers, feund guiniTy, an-d senten/jed 
to be hanged. The sentence was c-arrierd out that same afi-Wnmn. It was 
intended that the regiment should wim^ rhe enemmcm rni it did not reach 
the gaol in time ; the men were therefore marched rao-i: to their En-fs, and 
Stewart, in his capacity of Interpreter, was ordered t.o erphain to rnsn the 
purpose for which they had been paradeL nhe he was sr tearing a man of 
his ovTi comptany shouted our something', .dtewatu md not hi;a3‘ the woi-'da, 
and no one would repeat them. The parade was, then dhuzmsed. when the 
same man, tearing offi his uniform, eahed nt-in his. iv:tnra.des not to .sawf; a 
Government which had hanged a Brahmin- A general ntr oar fnsnel. TL'.e 
Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the regimeni to eehy the ring- 
leader ; they did so, but not being suppomef :y the rest mej reliiaaed hiiii. 
The Suhadar Major was then told to arrest the mutm-err, OTut he tool: no 
notice whatever of the order. This hatiTe omoer^han been nt awards of foitr 
years in the regiment and was entit-e-n to nos fnn t'ensoonu He hiA been a 
member of the Court-hlarrial whio-n trten me Tiao'mn an'l, tnougn a 
Brahmin himself, had given his vote in fsvonr of the tmeo-noT .Off jng hxyigfd ;; 
moreover he was a personal frienn of an me oinoers- ntewLot, wno bau^ nefm 
for many years Adjutant, knew him inthnately, an-d hiedeTel mijmcotiy in Jih 
loyalty. The man had constantly nisoussen me eitna.tjon wonn ntew-'int and 
others, and had been mainly instrnmenta: m imarnnng the eoyiyvf; who had 
passed through Aligarh: ana yet when me no-nr o: mhil iianoe ne railed as 
completely as the last-joinea reomin 

The British officers went amongst thenr men anoi to mefn order, .out 

the excitement rapidly spcead : some c: me jeung eoimers begun to load, and 
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the older ones Avarned the officers that it was time for them to he off. The 
sepoys then plundered the ti'easiny, broke open the gaol doors^ released the 
prisoners, and marched in a body towards Delhi.* 

Stewart, being thus left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the district, and took command of a small body of volunteers 
sent from Agi’a by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, to 
aid tlie civil authorities in restoring order. Not caring for tliis work, and 
thinking he might be more usefully employed, Stewart made up his mind to 
find his way to Delhi ; his idea Avas to try and get tliere vid Meerut, but before 
deciding on the route, he went to Agra, where he had been invited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. At the interview, Mr. Colvin advised SteAvart to 
travel md Muttra, as the safer of tlie tAvo routes, and told him that 
despatches had been received from the Government in Calcutta for the 
Commander-in-Chief, then understood to be Avith the army before Delhi. At 
the same time tlie Lieutenant-Governor impressed upon StoAvart that he Avas 
not giving him any order to go, and that if he undertook to carry the 
despatches it must be a voluntary act on his part, entailing no responsibility 
on the GoA^ernment of the North-West ProAunces. 

SteAA^art accejited the duty, and took his leaA^e of Mr. CoIauu as the sun Avas 
setting on the 18 th June, delighted at the chance of being able to join the 
army before Delhi. He reached Muttra, thirty-five miles distant, Avithout 
mishap. The streets of this city aawc croAvded Avith men, all carrying arms 
of some sort ; they shoAA^ed no signs of hostility, hoAvever, and even pointed 
out to StcAvart the house of AAdiich he AA^'as in search. The OAvner of this 
house, to AAdiose care he had been commended by the Agra authorities, AA^as a 
Brahmin holding an official position in the toAvn. This Native gentleman 
behaved AAuth civility, but did not attempt to conceal his embarrassment at 
the presence of a British officer, or his relief AAdien SteAA’art announced his 
intention of resuming his journey an hour or so before daybreak. 

The Brahmin provided him AAuth tAVO soAA^ars belonging to the Baja of 
Bhartpur Avith orders to accompany him as far as Kosi. They Avere cut- 
throat-looking indmduals, and StcAA^art felt rather inclined to dispense AAuth 
their serAuccs, but, thinking it unwise to shoAv any signs of distrust, he 
accepted them AAuth the best gi-ace he could. 

After riding fifteen or sixteen miles, StcAA^art’s horse fell from exhaustion, 
on Avhich his so-called escort laughed uproariously, and galloped off, leaving 
our poor traveller to his OAAm devices. 

BelieAung the horse could not recover, SteAvart took off the saddle and 
bridle and tramped to the nearest Aullage, Avhere lie hoped to be’ able to buy 
or hire an animal of some kind on Avhich to continue his journey. No one, 
hoAA^ever, AAnuld help him, and he AA^as forced to seize a donkey Avhich he found 
grazing in a field hard by. About sunset he reached Kosi, thirty-seven miles 
from Muttra. The tclisildar'\ received him courteously, and gave him some 
Imead and milk, but Avould not hear of his staying for the night. He told 
him that his appearance in the town aa^s causing considerable excitement, and 
that he could not be responsible for his safety. SteAA^art AA^as much exhausted 
after his hot ride, but as the tchsilcldr stood firm there AA^as nothing for him to 
do but to continue his journey, and he consented to start if he Avere provided 
AAuth a horse. The tclisildar pronip)tly offered his oAAm pony, and as soon as it 

* While the regiment AA^as in the act of mutinying one of the sepoys left the 
parade-gi-ound, and running round to all the ciAulians’ houses, told the occu- 
pants what had happened, and AAmned them to make their escape. He asked 
lor no reAvard, and Avas never seen again. ’ 

t Native magistrate. 
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was dark Stewart set out for tlie J aipur camp. His process cluriug tlie 
was slow, and it Avas not until eight o’clock the next morning that he reached 
his destination, where lie was hospitably received by the Political Agent, 
Major Eden, Avho iiitroduced him to the Maharaja’s Wazir. Tliis official at 
first promised to give StcAvart a small escort as far as Delhi, but on various 
jiretexts he put him off from day to day. At the end of a week Stewart saw 
that the Wazir either could not or would not give him an escort, and thinking 
it useless to delay any longer, he made up his mind to start Avithout one. 

There Avere seA^eral refugees in the camp, and one of them, Mr. Ford, 
collector and magistrate of Gurgaon, offered to join Stewart in his venture, 

SteAvart and his companion left the Jaipur camp on the afternoon of the 
27th June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford sent for the koiioal* 
AAdio AAas one of his oavii distiict officials, and asked him for food. This Avas 
produced, but the koiwal besought the sahibs to move on witliout delay, 
telling them that their lives Avere in imminent danger, as there AAas a rebel 
regiment in the^ toAvn, and he Avas quite unable to protect them. So they 
continued their journey, and, escaping from one or two threatened attacks by 
robbers, reached Badshahpnr in the morning. Here they rested during the 
heat of the day, being kindly treated by the villagers, Avho Avere mostly 
Hindus. 

The travellers were noAv not far from Delhi, but could hardly proceed 
further Avithout a miide, and the people of Badshalqmr declined to proAude 
one. They pleaded that they AAare men of ])eace, and could not possibly 
leave their village in such cauI times. Suddenly a man from the ciwd 
offered his serAuces. His appearance AA’as against him, and the villagers 
declared that he Avas a notorious cattle-lifter, Avho Avas strongly suspected of 
haAung set fire to the collector’s (Mr. Ford’s) office at Gm*gaon, in order that 
the eAridences of his offences might be destroyed. Hot a pleasant comjpagnon 
dc voyage, but there AA^as nothing for it but to accept his ofter. 

As soon as it Avas dark a start Avas made, and at daybreak on the 29th the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, Avhile an occasional shell 
might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching the Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, Avho, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to his Avord, stopped and said he could go .no 
further. He Avould not take any reAAmxl that it AA^as then in the power of 
SteAvart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hope that, AAJien the countiy 
became settled, the slight service he had performed Avould not be forgotten. 
They gratefully assured him on this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 
him at the same time a letter testifying to his A^aluable serAuce. SteAvart then 
' Avent to the nearest village, and for a small reward found a man Avho under- 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious circumstance remarked by SteAA'art throughout the ride Avas 
that the peasants and Aullagers, though not generally hostile to him, had 
evidently made up their minds that the British raj Avas at an end, and Avere 
busily engaged in rendering their Aollages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
disturbances Avhich they considered would surely folloAv on the resumption of 
Native nile. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by SteAvart 
during this most adventurous ride. It Avas a marvel that he ever reached 
Delhi. His coming there turned out to be the best thing that ever happened 
to him, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and carried him 
through his dangerous journey, marked him as a man Avorthy of advancement 
and likely to do Avell. 


* City magistrate. 
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(These two memoranda are referred to in the note on page 196.) 

Memorandum hy Lieutenant McLeod Lines. 

*1. Sir H. Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of March, 1857. 
succeeding Mr. Coverley Jackson in the Chief Commissioiiership. 

‘ 2. On his arrival he found himself in the midst of troubles, of which tlie 
most important were these : 

I. A general agitation of the empire, from the discontent of the soldiery. 

II. A weak European force at Oudh, with all the military arrangements 

defective. 

III. Grievous discontent among several classes of the population of Oudh, 
viz., the nobility of Lucknow and the members and retainers of the 
Royal Family, the official classes, the old soldiery and the entire 
countiy population, noble and peasant alike. 

‘ 3. This third was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the instruc- 
tions laid do'wn by Government at the annexation, as very clearly shown in 
Lord Stanley’s letter of October 13, 1858. The promised pensions had either 
been entii'ely ^vithheld or very sparingly doled out ; the old officials were 
entirely without employment ; three-quarters of the aiany the same ; while 
the countiy Barons haa, by forced interpretation of rules, been deprived of 
the mass of their estates, which had been parcelled out among their followers, 
wlio, for clannish reasons, were more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of their Chiefs than they were glad for their o\vn indiridual 
acquisitions. 

‘ 4. The weakness of the European force could not be helped ; it was 
deemed politic to show the countiy that the annexation did not require force. 

‘5. But the inefficiency of the military arrangements arose from mere 
want of skill, and was serious, under the threatening aspect of the political 
horizon. 

‘6. The discontent of the proAunce, and the coming general storm, had 
already found vent in the brigandage of Fuzl Ali, and the seditions of the 
Fyzabad Moulvie. 

‘ 7. And vdth all these Sir H. La'wrence had to gi’apple immediately on his 
arri\^al. 

' 8, But I may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them disappear. 
The Fyzabad Moulvie had been seized and imprisoned. Fuzl Ali had been 
surrounded and slain. The promised pensions had been paid, by Sir H. 
LavTence’s peremptory orders, to the members and retainers of the Royal 
Family. A recognition had been published of the fair rights of the old Oudh 
officials to employment in preference to immigi'ants from our old provinces, 
and insti’uctions had been issued for giving it effect. The disbanded soldiers 
of the Royal Army of Oudh were promised preference in enlistment in the 
local corps and the police, and a reorganization and increase to the latter, 
which were almost immediately sanctioned, gave instant opportunities for the 
fulfilment of the fimt instalment of these promises. While last, but not least, 
dui'bars were held, in which Sii’ Henry Lawrence was able to proclaim his 
views and policy, by which the landholders should be reinstated in the 
possessions which they held at the annexation, the basis on which the 
instructions had been originally issued, which had been hitherto practicaUy 
ignored, but to which he pledged himself to give effect. 

‘ 9. To sriengthen his military position, he placed Artillery ivith the 
European Infantiy ; he distiibuted his Irregular Cavalry ; he examined 
the city, decided on taking possession of the Muchee Bavm and gamsoning 
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it as a fort ; and summoned in Colonel Eisher and Captain George Hardinge ; 
and witli them, Brigadier Handscombe and Major Anderson, consulted and 
arranged for future plans.against the storms whicli lie saw to be impending. 

‘ 10. i^luch of this, and his policy for remaining in Oudh, and the conduct 
of the defence of Lucknow, I know from recollections of what lie occasionally 
let drop to me in his confidential conversations while inspecting the Muchee 
Bawn. He told me that nearly the whole army would go ; that he did not 
think the Sikhs would go ; that in every regiment there were men that, with 
proper management, would remain entirely on our side ; and that, therefore, 
he meant to segregate from the rest of tlie troops the Sikhs and selected men, 
and to do his best to keep them faithful allies when the rest should go ; that, 
if Cawnpore should hold out, we would not be attacked ; but that if it should 
fall, we would be invested, and more or less closely besieged ; tliat no troops 
could come to our relief before the middle of August ; tliat the besieging 
forces would, he thought, be confined to the sepoys, for the people of the 
country liad always liked our European officers, whom they had frequently 
had to bless for the safety of their lives and the honour of their families ; and 
the whole Hindu population had a lively recollection of our friendly line of 
conduct in the late quarrel with the Mussulmans regarding the Hunnooman 
Gurhee ; that to hold out where we were was necessary, for the slightest 
appearance of yielding, or of not showing a bold front, would result in 
annihilation ; that to hold . out we must get provisions ; that to get pro- 
visions and prepare for an efficient defence we must keep open our communica- 
tion with the country, and keep the city quiet ; that to the former end the 
retention of the cantonment was necessary, and of the Muchee Bawn to the 
latter, while the site of the peimanent defences, in case of the need of concen- 
tration, should be the Residency. 

‘ 11. All this I know, as before said, from Sir Henry LavTence’s own 
casual and hunied remarks to me. Whether they are officially recorded 
anywhere I do not know ; but they must have been written in letters to 
various persons, and repeated to others of his subordinates at Lucknow. I 
mention these matters thus early, as although the facts on which they bear 
did not immediately occur, still, Sir Hemy Lawrence had prescience of them, 
and had decided on his line of policy. 

^12. I understand, further, but not on authentic gi’ounds, that Sir Henry 
■wi’ote at a very early stage to Sir H. Wheeler, urging him to constiiict 
entrenchments at the magazine at Cawnpore, and to ensure his command 
of the boats, whatever might happen ; that he wrote early to the Govermnent, 
entreating them to divert one of the European regiments in the course of relief, 
and divide it between Cawnpore and Allahabad: and that subsequptly he 
urged on Government to employ the troops of the Persian expedition in 
Bengal, and to stop the Chinese force for the same end, and to subsidize 
some of the Hepal troops for the protection of our older provinces east of 
Oudh. 

^13. To revert to the narrative, the measures already mentioned so entirely 
pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous disGontent, the previous 
troubles, the proverbial tui’bulence of its inhabitants, and the increasing 
agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty experienced in 
collecting the revenue by the close of April. And the subsequent d^- 
turbances were, as will be shown, entirely due to the soldiery, and, till 
long after Sir Henry’s death, participated m only by them, by the city 
mffians, and by a few of the Mussulman families of the country population. 
The mass of the city people and the entire Hindu population held aloofi and 
wnuld have nothing to say to the outbreak ; and, wdth one single exception, 
every Talookdar to whom the chance offered itself aided, more or less 
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actively, in the 3 )rotection of European fugitives. This phase in the 
character of the disturbances in Oudh is not generally known; hut it is 
nevertheless true, and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to the benignant j)ersonal character and the popular policy of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

^14. The 1st of klay saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suiipression, and the durbar 
in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the aspect of 
afiairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need not be repeated by me. 

‘15. The durbar was held on the twelfth. I am not aware whether he had 
any intelligence at that tune of the Meerut outbreak. The telegi'ams, when 
they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept on his guard imme- 
diately on receiving them. The Cavalry were piqueted between the canton- 
ments and the Kesidency, and the Infantry and Artillery were kept prepared 
for movement. His plans Avere eAudently already decided ; but they Avere to 
be effected simultaneously and not successively, and the movements of the 
Europeans Avere someAvhat dependent on the arrangements of the Quarter- 
master- General’s Department. It Avas not until the sixteenth that the tents 
required for the 32nd Avere ready ; and the morning of the 17th May saAv an 
entirely iieAV and effective disposition of the troops. Half the Europeans 
Avere at the Kesidency, commanding the Iron Bridge ; half, AAuth the Artillery, 
Avere at the south end of the cantonments ; the bridge of boats Avas moved and 
under control, Avhile the !Muchee BaAAm, not yet sufficiently cleansed from its 
old conglomeration of filth, Avas garrisoned by a selected body of Hative 
troops. The Avhole of these dispositions could not liaA^e been effected- at an 
earlier date, and Sir Henry Avould not do them pieeemeal or successively. 
Simultaneous, tliey Avere effective, and tended to paralyze any seditious plots 
that may have been hatching. Successive and pieeemeal, they Avould have 
incited the sepoys to mutiny and the turbulent to insurrection. ’ 

Mcmoraiidiim^ IWi May^ iiiscriccl in Sir Henry's own hand in his ledger -hoolc. 

‘Time is everything just noAA^ Time, firmness, promptness, conciliation, 
and prudence ; every officer, each individual European, high and low, may at 
this crisis ju’cve most useful, or even dangerous. A firm and cheerful aspect 
must be maintained — there must be no bustle, no appearance of alaim, still 
less of panic ; but, at the same time, there must be the utmost Avatchfulness 
and promptness ; everywhere the first germ of insurrection must be xmt doAvn 
instantly. Ten men may in an hour quell a roAv Avhich, after a day’s delay, 
may take Aveeks to juit doAvn. I Avish this point to be Avell understood. In 
preserving internal tranquillity, the Chiefs and people of substance may be 
most usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them have as much to 
lose as Ave have. Their ju’operty, at least, is at stake. Many of them have 
aimed retainers — some few are good shots and have double-barrelled guns. 
Eor instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 yards. He is AAuth the 
ordinary soldiers. I Avant a dozen such men, Euroj)ean or Hative, to arm 
their oAvn people and to make thannahs of their oAvn houses, or some near 
position, and preserve tranquillity Avithin a cu’cuit around them.’ 
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APPENDIX III. 

(Referred to at p. 351.) 

The column u’as composed as follows : Gims. 

F Battery, A Brigade, R.H.A., commanded by Colonel ^Y. 

Sterling... ... ... ... ... ... 135 g 

One squadron lOtli Hussars, commanded by Major Bulkeley 102 

G Battery, 3rd Brigade, R.A., commanded by Major Sydney 

Parry ... ... ... ... ... ... 83 3 

2nd Battalion 8tli Foot, commanded by Colonel Barry Drew G20 
Wing 72nd Highlanders, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 

F. Brownlow ... ... ... ... ... 405 

Total British trooj)s ... ... 1,345 9 

12th Bengal Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Hugh Gougli, 

V.C. ... 337 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, commanded by Caj)tain Kelso ... 136 4 

7th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners ... ... 113 

2nd (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tyndall ... ... ... ... 647 

5th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantry, commanded by Major 

McQueen ... ... ... ... ... 502 

5th (Punjab Frontier Force) Gurkhas, commanded by Major 

Fitz-Hugh 438 

21st Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major Collis ... 496 

23rd Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Currie ... ... 650 

29th Punjab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J. J. Gordon 671 

Total Natives ... ... 3,990 - 4 

Grand total ... ... ... 5,335 13 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Lindsay commanded the Artillery, Colonel 
-^Eneas Perkins was Commanding Royal Engineer. Colonel Hugh Gough eom- 
manded the Cavalry, Brigadier-Generals Cobbe(l7th Foot) and Thelwall (21st 
Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry brigades. Major W. Galbraith (85th Foot) 
was Assistant-Adjutant- General ; Major H. Collett, Assistant, and Captains 
‘ Dick ’ Kennedy and F. Carr. Deputy- Assistant-Quartennasters-General. 
Captains G. de C. Morton and A. Scott, Y.C., Brigade-Majors. Captain A. 
Badcock, Chief Commissariat officer ; Captain J. ■ Colquhoun, R. A. , Com- 
missary of Ordnance ; Major Moriarty, Captain Goad, and Lieutenant F, 
Maisey, Transport officers ; Captain A. Wynne (51st Foot), Superintendent 0 
Field Telegraphs ; Captain R. Woodthorpe, R.E., Superiiiendent ox Smweys; 
Deputy-Surgeon-General F, Allen, Principal ' Medical officer; Rev. J. W. 
Adams, Chaplairu 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Translation of a letter from Major-General Sir Frederick Roberts 
to His Highness the Amir of Kabul. 

Alikhel, lUh September, 1879. 

(After tlie usual compliments.) Your Highness’s letter of the 2Sth Ramazan, 
with the enclosures from Herat and Turkestan, reached me last night. I have 
acquainted myself vdtli the contents. I am glad to find your Highness is in 
good health, hut sorry to hear of the unfortunate disturbances in your High- 
ness’s dominions. Your Highness’s letter, in original, has been sent with 
enclosures to His Excellency the Viceroy. I have already informed your 
Highness of the Avishes of His Excellency the Viceroy, and the reasons for 
the movements of the British troops, and I have requested your Highness to 
send a confidential representative to my camp. I am awaiting a reply to that 
letter, and the arrival of your Highness’s confidential representative. 

In the meantime I have sent a Proclamation to the tribes, and letters to 
some of the Logar malilcs, jmur Highness’s subjects, to assure those not con- 
cerned in the hateful massacre, and asking them for assistance in carriage and 
supplies on payment. As it appears to me jR’oper I should inform your High- 
ness of AAdiat I have done, I enclose copies of the Proclamation to the tribes 
and of my letter to the Logar malilcs, and hope that your Highness may also 
issue necessary orders for the furtherance of our ^dans. Rest assured of the 
supjiort of the Government of India. 


APPENDIX V. 

(Referred to at p. 391.) 

Notes of an intervieio between General Sir Frederick Roberts and the 
Amir’s Agents, Mustaufi Habibulla Kuan and Wazir Shah 
Mahomed . Khan. Dated NhiiumL, 2^rd September, 1879. 

After compliments, General Roberts intimated to the Agents that at theii' 
desire he had gi’anted them a second interview. He noAV requested them to 
be good enough to speak freely all that they Avished him to knoAV. 

The Mustaufi then spoke in the folloAAung sense : The interests of England 
and Afghanistan are the same, and the Amir and his officials are deeply 
grieved at the late occurrences in Kabul. Moreover, the Amir is anxious to 
do Avhatever the British Government AAUshes, and most desirous that the 
dignity of the British Government should be maintained by any means Avhich 
may seem proper to the Viceroy. But His Highness cannot conceal from 
himself that the mutinous ti’obps and his people in general, ryots as Avell as 
soldiers, are in fear of an indiscriminate revenge, Avhich Avill fall alike upon 
innocent and guilty. He hopes, therefore, that measures Avill be taken to 
guard against the possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

The Mustaufi aA'RS here reminded of the tenor of General Roberts’s Proclama- 
tion on 15th September. He ansAA^ered that the people Avere too ignorant 
to be acted upon by a Proclamation, and then Avent on as folloAvs : 

Of com’se, it is possible that no such combination may take xfiace. The 
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Afghans are selfish, and divided against themselves. Still, lest he should he 
blamed if it should occur, the Amir thinks it right to express his opinion, 
and give the British Government all the information in his power. On the 
whole, his advice, as an earnest friend, is that the advance of a British force 
on Kabul should be delayed for a short time Pctnjroz^). In the interval 
he will endeavour to disarm the Regular troops, raise new levies, and, by the 
aid of the latter, punish all concerned in the late abominable outrage. His 
idea is to got rid of Slier Ali’s soldiery— alwaj^s a source of danger — and keep 
only 15,000 men for the future. It would be very desirable to delay the 
advance until he could establish his power. The Amir does not mean to 
imply that any Afghan army, were it 60,000 strong, could resist the British. 
Tlie mutinous troops have neither organization nor leaders. But the mutinous 
troops are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys them, as it would 
undoubtedly do in case of resistance, the whole country may combine against 
the British and the Amir. It is for this reason that he advises delay, and 
that the punishment of the guilty be left to him. The Yiceroy may rest 
assured that he will show no mercy. He will make an example which will be 
conspicuous in the eyes of the world as the sun at noonday. Already everyone 
in Kabul regards the Amir as an infidel, because of the way in which he and 
his have thrown in their lot with the British Government. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, things might go right if 
the mutinous troops would Iccep together and attempt a stand. But the Amir 
fears they will not do so. They are more likely to scatter here and there, and 
raise the country. In that case there will be constant attacks on the com- 
munications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will be difficult. 
They would come chiefly from tlie direction of Ghazni, partly also from Logar. 
If the tribes rise it would be hard to collect them. Only one montli remains 
before the sotting in of winter. Of course, it is impossible to say what may 
happen. There may be no opposition, and the Amir is in any case ready to 
do what the British Government desires. But he feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the present season is unsuited for a forward 
movement. 

General Roberts replied that on behalf of theYiceroyhe thanked the Amir 
for his kind advice, which he was confident was the advice of a friend. He 
said the matter was important, and required careful consideratipn, and asked 
whether the Agents had anything more to bring forward. 

The Mustaufi then spoke as follows : The Amir’s advice to delay the 
advance is that of a sincere friend, and it is the best he can give. But if the 
British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more which I am 
desired to say ; let it march in such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and put down all rebellion throughout the country. You cannot wait^ for 
reinforcements. If you come, you must come in full strength — in sufficient 
strength to put do\^Ti all opposition. There may be no opposition, but you 
cannot count on this. 

General Roberts replied : The Amir’s adAuce is of great importance, and 
must be carefully considered. Y^hen His Highness first AATote, announcing 
the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the first desire of the Yiceroy was 
to send British forces Avithout delay. I Avas ordered to Kuram at once to lead 
tlie force here. Simultaneously the Kandahar force Avas ordered by telegi-am 
to return to Kandahar, Avhich it AA^as then leaAung, and to advance toAA'ards 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and instructions AA^ere issued to collect a third force at 
PeshaAA'ar ; all this Avas to hel]) the Amir. The Yiceroy from the first con- 
templated the possibility of such a general rising as the Amir noAA^ fears, and 
the several armies AA^ere, therefore, by His Excellency’s order, made up to such 
strength that all Afghanistan combined could not stand against them for a 
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moment. The Eandnhnr troops were ready m a very short time, and are norv 
beTond Eandahar, on the road to KabuL^ The Peshawar force was rapidly 
col’lected and pushed on : and the Amir may rest assured that the British 
arrnT is advancing in ample strength. I will think over the Amirh advice, 
nevertheless, for it is important. But His Highness must remember that the 
late occurrences at Eabui do not aSect only the English ofncers and the fifty 
or sixty men who were treacherously killed — the honour of the English 
Government is concerned : and so long as the bodies of these off cers and men 
remain unburied or un cared for in Kabul. I do not believe the English people 
will ever be satisfied. They will reouire the advance of a British force, and 
the adequate punishment of the crime. Still, nhe Amir's advice, whichi I arn 
convinced ii thatjjf a friend.^must he carefully considered, and I vdll think 

Tlie hirsTAiPFi then said: We quite understand what has been said 
about the sti-enguh of the Brinish army. JDouhtless it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against ft. But the Amir asked us to mention, 
what I have hitherto forgottem that there are in Turkestan 24. regiments' of' 
Infantry., d of Cavalry, and od guns. These troops were the first to show a 
disatfected spirit at htasar-i-Sharif : and putting aside external enemies, there 
are ALdur Bahman and the sons of Azim Khan waiting, their chance, Herat 
again is doubtful : when the troops there hear what has occurred at Kabul, 
there is uo' saying ^lat they may do. If Ab'iui' Eahman irngratiates himself 
with these people. Herat and Turkestan wKI be tiermanently severed from the 

the Turkestan moops.^ 

The-. Vfcero'y s first order- was to push ou an once to help- the Amh": but I ?,m 
sure ±±is' HfghnessA advicr- ii firieudly, aud. that' in auy case he will do lifs 
utmost to co-o'perate with the British Governnoeut. Therefore- every con- 
sideratiou wili be given to what His Highness ha.= desired you to say, 

kite 2IrsTAL?i : The Ticeroy may be- s^e- the Amir' will do what he plejisesv 

V iceroy hari given: Geueral iaoberts p'lwer' to deal witA the vdiole' matter, he 
was very pleased, knoivmg General Eobertsk character as a soldier and his 

GitWiint-tL. Sc'nwprrs.. replied th;Lt he would carefiilly consider- the- proposals 
brought' forwarch and give an answer later- on. Hean-while-, he must request 
the Agents' tO' stay a day or- two in camp, u-ntil he should have- thoroughly 
wemked the- ALiir'’s arlvice.^ which was of the utmost' importance to both^ the 

(Signed) H, 2L. DIJEAIVl), 

Boliiical Secretary to General Eoberts. E,C,B,, T.C,. 

Commanding Kabul Field Force, 


The Agents here seemed surprhed and amdcus, — H, II. iJ. 
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AX- PEND IX VI. 

(RcfferTerl to at j), 421.) 

Hia F. ItowiMs, K.C.I5., V.C,, CmmamUnr, 
KaJml held If/rrA. to K. 0. Lyat.l, G.P., Hecreto/ry h the (hmnl 
me.nt of IwJAa^ F(/feifju DepartYnenl. 

KaiiTJI.j 22r?/i Novernher^ 187f). 

1. I HAVE thf; honour to srilHnit a hriof aocoant of an I'ntorviow v/hi'oh 
took place hotwoon the /vTfur VakTil) Khan and rny^tolf on the 22nf3 Octohor. 
The interview a private and inforTnal one; hrit recent evente have lent 
Horne interest to what passed on the occasion^ and I have, therefore, thoiii^ht 
it desirable that a report stiorild he prepared for the information of the 
Governor-General in GonneiL 

2. After some conversation tipon matters of no special irnporta-nce, the Arm'r 
introdneed his fatherls name, and thris gave me the opportnnity I he,d often 
wished to have of leading him on to speak natnrallyand n n const rafnedly 
about Sher Ali Khards feeiings and polir;v' daring thelast ten years. I 
most careful to avoid any e:rprt:Ssion of my own vieW'S upon the svdvfect in 
order that I might, if possible, obtain from the A rnir a perfectly sponiv.n eons 
and truthful account of the cdrcumstancfcs which led, in his op-in Ion, to fiber 
Aids estrangement from ourselves and rajyYrochement to Itassia. In this I 
think 1 succeeded. Yakub Khan spoke readily and freely of all that had 
passed, and needed no question or suggestion from me to declare his conv^iction. 
regarding the r^anse of his fatherb unfidend ly attitude tow’ards ns dirring the 
past few years, 

S. Tlie suhs'tance of the Arnir^s sbiternent wcas as- folIowTs :: 

^ In 1860 rny father was fully prep<arerl to tlvro-'w in IViA lot witlr you,. He- 
had suffered many reversers hefore making hrmself secure on the- throne ol*' 
Afghanistan ; and he had come to the conchrsion that, his best chance of’ hold- 
ing what he had won lay in an aHiancc wdth the- British Government.- He 
did not receive from Lord I'rayo as Lvrge a. sunply of'arms and' arnmnnitfoui as' 
he had hoped, but, nevertheres,s, hereturnerf tO' Kal'Ail tairly satislied,. andUo 
he remained until the visit of Saivad Hur' ilrdiainmncf -to^ rndia ni ISLf 
This visit brougPit matters to a heart The- di’ari’es'. received Ironv Saiyarl Nmv 
Mahomed during hds stay m. India, and the- report i-v.hieli he hronght. haelbou! 
his return, convinced my hither- that- he could no- longer- hope to oli tain, frnni 
the Brin'sh Govern-menn all the- aid that- he-- wanted- and Ironn that tiine lui- 
began to turn hfs atteutfoii. to^ the- thongh-t-s of a liassiim alliance.. You-. Inmw- 
how th-fs- ended, 

" Y/hen my father- received from tlie Gtj venmieiit of India tlie ictiiai-iiironin- 
ing firm, thara British Missiou w;us about cr^proceeri. to-IGthuli, lie nvid.iirmu: 
in durbar. The members of the Eusaian Einbmasy were- present- Afum tiic 
reading was hnished, Cbloiief Scolietoxf ra.ee;, siihitidAriG-Aniih-ancl'.'uqkedpfe:'-- 
mfs.sirjn tO' Is;rve HahuL If permitted-,, lie* would,, he- saul!.. tuavcl! winimit 
delay to- TasMcent, and report the- state- of aifairs: tu General irauilVnmiii;. wlin 
would inform the Czar;, and thus hriiig; pressure- tu haan an Ilhgl'mid.. 'EA 
promised to- return fn siir weefts' or- -tuwr mo-a-thu:, anil urgeiL the- Anir.- ro ' db 
everythin-u in hfs power’ meanwhiTu to* prevent- the; Eiitith: Mitsiwn irom 
reaching Habul',, 

"" Colmiel StoHetof:' never returned to- EaBiiil. He-, lost no.' uinogiii: iT-aAiiiig: 
TasHcent, where he remained fou-a; tew weeks,, aiidilieitlienj srairpaiioirllussim 

^The Amham oinciah. i'lirza. nLiIionied Missiiin Sliain. uonerailw lin own; as 
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the “ Dabir-ul-Mulk,” who had travelled with Colonel StolietofT from the 
Oxus to Kabul, accompanied him on his return journey to Tashkent. Here 
the Mirza was detained under pretence that orders would shortly he received 
from the Emperor, until the news of my father’s flight from Kabul reached 
General Kauflmann. He was then permitted to leave. Two Aides-de-Camp 
were sent with him, one a European, the other a Native of Bokhara. 

‘ My father was strongly urged by General Kauffmann not to leave Kabul. 
At the same time the members of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, the Doctor being permitted to remain with my father if his services 
were required. 

‘Throughout, the Russian Embassy was treated with gi’eat honour,’ and at 
all stations between Mazar-i-Shariff and Kabul, orders were given for the 
troops to tiu’u out, and for a salute to be fired on their arrival and departure. ’ 

4. I cannot, of course, vouch for the exact words used by Yakub Khan, but 
1 am confident that the foregoing ]3aragi’aph, which is written from notes 
taken at the time, contains a substantially accurate record of the conversation. 

5. It would be suj)erfluous for me to advance any j^roof of the fact that for 
one reason or another, Slier Ali did during the latter part of his reign fall 
away from us and incline towards an alliance with Russia. But I think the 
closeness of the connection between Russia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
Amir’s hostility towards ourselves, has not hitherto been fully recognized. 
Yakub Khan’s statements throw some light upon this question, and they are 
confirmed by various circumstances which have lately come to my knowledge. 
The prevalence of Russian coin and wares in Kabul, and the extensive military 
prejiarations made by Slier Ali of late years, appear to me to afford an in- 
structive comment upon Yakub Khan’s assertions. Our recent ruxiture with 
Slier Ali has, in fact, been the means of unmasking and checking a very 
serious conspii'acy against the peace and security of our Indian Empii'e. 

6. The magnitude of Slier Ali’s military preparations is, in my opinion, a 
fact of peculiar significance. I have already touched upon this point in a 
former letter, but I shall perhaps be excused for notieing it again. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities last year the Amir had raised and equipped with arms 
of precision 68 regiments of Infantry and 16 of Cavalry. The Afghan 
Artillery amounted to nearly 300 guns. Numbers of skilled artizans were 
constantly employed in the manufacture of rifled cannon and breach-loading 
small aims. More than a million pounds of powder, and I believe several 
million rounds of home-made Snider ammunition, were in the Bala Hissar at 
the time of the late explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of military equipment were stored in proportionate quantities. Finally, Slier 
Ali had expended upon the construction of the Sherpur cantonments an 
astonishing amount of labour and money. The extent and cost of this work 
may be judged of from the fact that the whole of the ti’oops under my com- 
mand will find cover during the winter within the cantonment, and the bulk 
of them in the main line of rampart itself, which extends to a length of nearly 
two miles under the southern and western slopes of the Bimaru hills. Slier 
Ali’s original design was apjiarently to carry the wall entirely round the hills, 
a distance of nearly five miles, and the foundations were already laid for a 
considerable portion of this length. All these military preparations were 
quite unnecessary except as a provision for contemjilated hostilities with our- 
selves, and it is diflicult to understand how their entire cost could have been 
met from the Afghan treasury, the gross revenue of the country amounting 
only to about eighty lakhs of rupees per annum. 

7. I have referred to the prevalence of Russian coin and wares in Kabul as 
evidence of the growing connexion between Russia and Afghanistan. I am 
unable to find proof that the Czar’s coin was introduced in any other way 
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than by the usual channels of trade, it is quite possible that the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came in gradually by this means, the accumulation of 
foreign gold in particular being considerable in this country, where little gold 
is coined. Nevertheless, it seems to me a curious fact that the amount of 
Russian money in circulation should be so large; No less than 13,000 gold 
pieces were found among the Amir’s treasure alone ; similar coins are exceed- 
ingly common in the city bazaar ; and great numbers of them are known to 
be in possession of the Sirdars. Of course English goods of all kinds are 
plentiful here — tliat is inevitable, particularly with a considerable body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Russian goods also abound. Glass, 
crockery, silks, tea, and many other things which would seem to be far more 
easily procurable from India than from Russian tenitory, are to be found in 
gi’eat quantities. A habit, too, seems to have been growing up among the 
Sirdars and others of wearing uniforms of Russian cut, Russian buttons, 
Russian boots, and the like. Russian goods and Russian ^yays seem, in fact, 
to have become the fashion in Afghanistan. 


APPENDIX YII. 

(Referred to at p. 421. ) 

Translations of letters from General- Adjutant Yon Kauffmann, Governor- 
General of Turkestan, to the address of the Amir of Afghanistan, 
received on l^th Shaban, 1295, through General Stolietoff, Wi 
August, 1878. 

Be it known to you that in these days the relations between the British 
Government and ours with regard to your kingdom require deep consideration. 
As I am unable to commuiiicate my opinion verbally to you, I have deputed 
my agent, Major-General Stolietoff. This gentleman is a near friend of mine, 
and performed excellent services in the Russo-Turkish war, by whicli he 
earned favour of the Emperor. The Emperor has always had a regard for 
him. He will inform you of all that is hidden in my mind. I hope you will 
pay great attention to what he says, and believe him as you would myself, 
and, after due consideration, you will give him your reply. Meanwhile, be it 
known to you that your union and friendship with the Russian Government 
will be beneficial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantages of a 
close alliance with the Russian Government will be permanently evident. 

This friendly letter is vuitten by the Governor-General of Turkestan and 
Adjutant- General to the Emperor, Yon Kauffmann, Tashkent, Jamadial 
Akbar, 1295 (=June, 1878). 

To the Amir of the %dhole of Afghanistan, Sher Ali Khan. 

(After compliments.) Be it known to you that our relations with the 
British Government are of great imjiortance to Afghanistan and its depen- 
dencies. As I am unable to see you, I have deputed my trustworthy (official) 
General Stolietoff to you. The General is an old friend of mine, and during 
the late Russo-Turkish war earned the favour of the Emperor by his spirit and 
bravery. He has become well known to the Emperor. This trastworthy 
person will communicate to you what he thinks best. I hope^ you will pay 
attention to what he says, and repose as much confidence in his words as if 
they were my own ; and that you will give your answer in this matter thi’ough 
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him. In the meantiraej he it known to you that if a friendly treaty will he 
of benefit to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourself. 

Gekeral Stolietoef seiit the following letter j on his return to Tashlcent from 
ICabul, to the address of the Foreign Minister, Waziii §hah MAiiOi’siED 
Khan, dated 2Zrdj of the holy month of Ramazan, 1295 ( = 21s^ Septemher, 
1878 ). 

Thank God, I reached Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my respects to tlie A^iceroy (Yaroni Padishah means ‘ half king ’). I am trying 
day and night to gain our objects, and hope I shall be successful. I am 
starting to see tlie Emperor to-day, in order to inform His Majesty personally 
of our affairs. If God pleases, everything that is necessary will be done and 
affirmed. I hope that those who want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
will see that the door is closed ; then, please God, they loill tremble. I hope you 
will give my respects to His Higliness the Amii\ May God make his life long 
and increase his wealth ! May you remain in good health, and know tliat the 
protection of God will arrange our affairs ! 

(Signed) General Stolietoff. 

From General Kauffmann to the Ai^iir, dated Tashlcent, Sth Zelcada, 
1295 ( = 22^ic^ October, 1878). 

(After compliments.) Be it known to you that your letter, dated 12th 
Shawal, reached me .at Tashkent on the 16th October, i.e., 3rd Zekada, and 
I understood its contents. I have telegraplied an abstract of your letter to the 
address of the Emperor, and have sent the letter itself, as also that addi’essed 
to General Stolietoff, by post to Livadia, where tlie Emperor now is. I am 
informed on good authority that the English want to come to terms with you ; 
and, as a friend, I advise you to make peace with them if they offer it. 

From General Stolietoff to Wazir Shah Mahomed Khan, dated 
Uh October, 1878. 

First of all, I hope you will be land enough to give my respects to the 
Amir. May God make his life long and increase his wealth ! I shall always 
remember his royal hospitality. I am busy day and night in his affairs, and, 
thank God, my labours have not been without result. The gi'eat Emperor is 
a true friend of the Amir’s and of Afghanistan, and His Majesty will do what- 
ever he may think necessary. Of course, you have not forgotten what I told 
you, that the affairs of kingdoms are like a country which has many mountains, 
valleys, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see things well. 
By the power and order of God, tliere is no empire equal to that of our great 
Emperor. May God make his life long ! Therefore, whatever our Govern- 
ment advises you, you should give ear to it. I tell you the truth that our 
Government is wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. There are many 
tilings which you cannot understand, but our Government understands them 
well. It often happens that a thing which is unpleasant at first is regarded 
as a blessing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, I inform you that the enemy 
of your famous religion wants to make peace with you through the Kaisar 
(Sultan) of Turkey'. Therefore you should look to your brothers who live on 
the other side of the river. If God stirs them up, and gives the sword of 
fight into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bismilla), otherwise 
you should be as a serpent ; make peace openly, and in secret prepare for war, 
and when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself. It will be well, 
when the Envoy of your enemy wants to enter the countiy, if you send an 
able emissary, possessing the tongue of a serpent and fnll of deceit, to the 
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enemy’s country, so tliat he may with sweet words perplex the enemy’s mind 
and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you. ’ 

My kind friend, I entrust you to the protection of God. May God be the 
inotector of the Amir’s kingdom, and may ti-embling fall upon the limbs of 
your enemies ! ^Amen. 

Write to me soon, and send the letter to the capital. Please write in 
Arabic characters, so that I may be able to read your letter. 

From General KAUFFArANN to the Aaiir of Afghanistan, dated BOth 
ZeJeada { = 2Qth JXovemher, 1878). 

(After compliments.) I was much j^leased to receive your letter, dated 
24th Zekada, 1295 ( = 18th November, 1878), and to liear of your good health; 
I have also received a copy of the letter which you sent to the Governor- 
General. May God be pleased vdth you. The British Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambassador in London that they will not interfere with the 
independence of Afglianistan. I am directed by His Majesty the Emperor to 
communicate this news to you, and tlien, after forming friendship, to go to 
His Majesty. I intend to go to the Russian capital after I have arranged tlie 
affairs of this country (Turkestan). As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted officials, Avhom you are- in Avant of, here any more, I send 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, Kamuah (Deputy-Governor), and Gholam .Haidar 
Khan, with two officers, back to you. I hope you aauII consider me a well- 
Avisher of your kingdom, and AAuite.to me noAv and then. I haA^c given 
instructions that, until my return, every letter of yours Avliich they receive at 
Turkestan should be foinvarded to the capital. Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles come upon you, I also shall be giieA^ed. 
Some presents have been sent by me through Mirza Mahomed Hassan, 
Kamuah ; perhaps they may be accepted. 

Traiislation of a letter from General Kauffaiann to General Vozgonoff, 
dated Zel Eijja, 1295 [=Decciribcrj 1878). 

The Amir knows perfectly Avell that it is impossible for me to assist him 
Avith troops in Avinter. Therefore it is necessary that AA^ar should not be com- 
menced at this unseasonable time. If the English, in spite of the Amir’s 
exertions to avoid the Avar, commence it, you must then take leave of the 
Amir and start for Tashkent, because your presence in Afghanistan in Avinter 
is useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement of A\^ar in 
Afghanistan, you ought to come here and explain the Avhole thing to me, so 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor. This aauII be of great benefit to 
Afghanistan and to Russia. 

From General Kauffaiann to the Aaiir of Afghanistan, dated 2Ulh 
December^ 1878 {Fusnan, IBth Miiharram^ 1296). 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hijja (=20th NoA^eniber), 1878, has reached me. 

I Avas pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor has caused 
the British Government to agree to the continuance of Afghan independence. 
The English Ministers have promised this. I earnestly request you not to 
leave your kiiigdom. As far as possible, consider yoiu* OAvn interests, and do 
not lose your independence. For the j^resent come to terms with the British 
GoA^'ernment. If you do not Avant to go back to Kabul for this pmpose, you 
can AAwite to your son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace Avith the English 
as you may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
because it aa'^lH be of benefit to you. My Avords are not AAuthout truth, because 
' your arrival in Russian territory aauII make things Aygr§e, 
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From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, received at Mazir- 
i- Sharif on the 11 th January^ 1879. 

I have received your frien^y letter, dated IStli Zel Hijja ( = 8tli December, 
1878). Ill that letter you asked me to send you as many troops as could be 
got ready. I have vnutten to you a letter to the effect that 'the Emperor, on 
account of your troubles, had communicated with the British Government, 
and that the Eussian Ambassador at London had obtained a promise from the 
British Ministers to the effect that they would not injure the independence or 
Afghanistan. Perhaps you sent your letter before you got mine. Now, I 
have heard that you have appointed your son, Mahomed A’^akub, as your 
Eegent, and have come out of Kabul with some troops. I have received an 
order from the Emperor to the effect that it is impossible to assist you with 
troops now. I hope you will be fortunate. It all depends on the decree or 
God. Believe me, tliat the friendship which I made with you will be per- 
petual. It is necessary to send back General Yozgonoff and his companions. 
A'ou can keep Dr. Yuralski with you if you jilease. No doubt the doctor will 
be of use to you and to your dependents. I hope our friendship will continue 
to be sti-engthened, and that intercourse will be carried on between us. 

From General KAUFFivrANN to the Amir Sher Ali, dated 2Wh Decciiiher, 
1878 (^Vlth Mnharram, 1296). 

(After compliments.) The Eoreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
informed me by telegraph that the Emperor has directed me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present. I therefore communicate this news to you 
with gi’eat pleasure ; at the same time, I may mention that I have received 
no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburg. My personal interview 
with you will increase our friendship gi’eatly. 

Translation of a letter from Major-General Ivanoff, Governor of Zaraf- 
shan^ to the Reir- Apparent^ MAiioaiED Musa Khan, and others. 

On the 26tli of Eabi-ul-Awul, at an auspicious moment, I received your 
letter which you sent me, and understood its contents. I was very much 
pleased, and at once communicated it to General Kauffmann, the Governor- 
General. With regard to what you wote about the friendly relations between 
the Eussian and Afghan Governments, and yOur own desire for friendship, I 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous of being friends. The 
Mendship between the two Governments existed in the time of the late Amir, 
and I hope that it will be increased and strengthened by Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan. 

May God change the wars in your country to happiness ; may peace reign 
in it ; and may 3mur Government be strengthened ! I have been forwarding 
all your letters to the Governor-General, General Kauffmann. May God keep 
you safe ! 

The Zarafshan Province Governor, 

- Major-General Ialvnoff. 

^Yritten and sealed by the General. 

Written on 29th Mart (March), 1879 ( = 6th Eabi-ul-Saui, 1296). 

Treaty between the Eussian Goa^ernment and Amir Sher Ali Khan ; 
written from memory by Mirza Mahoaied Nabbi. 

1. The Eussian Government engages that the fiieiidship of the Eussian 
Government with the Government of Amir Sher Ali Khan, Amir of all 
Afghanistan, will be a permanent and perpetual one. 

2, The Eussian Government engages that, as Sirdar Abdulla Khan, son of 
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the Amir, is dead, the friendship of the Kussian Government with any person 
whom the Amir may appoint Heir- Apparent to the throne of Afghanistan, 
'mi ^ Heir- Apparent, will remain firm and perpetual. 

a/i engages that if any foreign enemy attacks 

to drive him out, and asks the Lsistance 
of the Russian Government, the Russian Government will repel. the enemy 
mi hy such other means as it may consider iiroper.* 

4. ilie Ainir of Ajghamstan will not wage war with any foreign power with- 
out c^sulting the Russian Government, and without its permission. 

6. The Aanir of Afghanistan engages that he Avill always report in a friendly 
mannei to the Russian Government what goes on in his kingdom. 

6. The Amir of Afghanistan will communicate every wish and important 
affair of Ins to General Kauffmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, and the 
Governor-General will be authorized by the Russian Government to fulfil the 
wishes of the Amir. 

7. The Russian Government engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Russian territory will be safe from wong, and that they 
vdll be allowed to carry away their profits. 

8. The Amir of Afghanistan vdll have the power to send his servants to 
Russia to learn arts and trades, and the Russian officers 'will treat them with 
consideration and respect as men of rank. 

9. (Does not remember.) 

10. I, Major-General StolietoE Nicholas, being a trusted Agent of ‘the 
Russian Government, have marie the above-mentioned Articles between the 
Russian Government and the Goyemment of Amir Sher Ali Khan, and have 
put my seal to them. 


APPENDIX Till. 

(Referred to at p. 481.) 

Letter from Sirdar Abdcr Rahilas’ Khax to Lepel Griffin, Esq., 
dated loth April, 18S0. 

Whereas at this happy time I have received your kind letter. In a spirit of 
justice and friendship you Avrote to inquire what I wished in Afghanistan. 
My honoured friend, the servants of the great [British] Government know 
well that,' throughout these twelve years of exile in the tenitories of the 
Emperor of Russia, night and day I have cherished the hope of revisiting my 
native land. When the late Amir Sher Ali Khan died, and there was no one to 
rule our tribes, I proposed to return to Afghanistan, but it was not fated [that 
I should do so] ; then I went to Tashkent. Consequently, Aniir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, having come to terms and made peace with the British Govern- 
ment, Avas appointed Amir of Afghanistan ; but since, after he had left you, 
he listened to the advice of every interested [dishonest] person, and raised 
fools to power, until the ignorant men directed the affairs of Afghanistan, 
Avhich during the reign of my gi'andfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed that night was bright like day, Afghanistan was, in consequence, 
disgraced before all States, and ruined. Noav, therefore, that you seek to 
learn my hopes and wishes, they are these : that as long as your Empire and 
that of Russia exist, my counti-ymen, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live 
quietly in ease and peace ; that these two States should find us true and 
faithful, and that we should rest at peace betAveen them [England and 
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Russia], for my tribesmen are unable to stimggle with Empires, and are ruined 
by want of commerce ; and we hope of your friendship that, sympatliizing 
with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers. This would redound to the 
credit of both, Avould give peace to Afghanistan, and quiet and comfort to 
God’s people. 

This is my msh ; for the rest, it is youi-s to decide. 


APPENDIX IX. 

(Referred to at p. 462.) 

Letter from A. 0. Lyall, Esq., C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Deimrtmcnt, to Lepel H. Giuffin, Esq., C.S.I., Chief PoliticaZ 
Officer, Kabul, dMcdj Simla, April, 1880. 

I HAVE the. honour to inform you that the Governor- General has received and 
considered in council your telegrams of the 22nd and 23rd instant, forwarding 
the ti’anslation of a letter received by you from Sirdar Abdur Rahman on the 
21st instant, together with a summary of certain oral explanations which 
accompanied that letter, and a statement of the recommendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant-General Sn Frederick Roberts and yourself. 

In conveying to you its instructions on the subject of this important com- 
munication, the Government of India considers it expedient to recapitulate 
the principles on which it has hitherto been acting in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the point of view from which it contemplates the present 
situation of affaii’s in that country. The single object to which, as you are well 
aware, the Afghan policy of this Government has at all times been directed 
and limited, is the security of the North-West frontier of India. The Govern- 
ment of India has, however, no less invariably held and acted on the convic- 
tion that the security of this frontier is incompatible with the intrusion of 
any foreign influence into the great border State of Afghanistan. To exclude 
or eject such influence the Government of India has frequently subsidized 
and otherwise assisted the Amirs of Kabul. It has also, more than once, 
taken up amis against them. But it has never interfered, for any other 
purpose, in the affairs of then’ kingdom. Regulating on this principle and 
limiting to this object the conduct of om* relations with the rulers of Kabul, 
it was our long-continued endeavour to find in their friendship and theii’ 
strength the requisite guarantees for the security of our own frontier. Failing 
in that endeavour, we were compelled to seek the attainment of the object to 
which our Afghan policy was, and is still, exclusively directed, by rendering 
the permanent security of oui* frontier as much as possible independent of 
such conditions. 

This obligation was not accepted vithout reluctance. Not even when 
forced into hostilities by the late Amir Slier Ali Khan’s espousal of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia in contemplation of a rupture with the British 
Government, did we relinquish our deshe for the renewal of relations with a 
strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when the son of Slier Ali subsequently 
sought our alliance and protection, they were at once accorded to him, on 
conditions of which His Highness professed to appreciate the generosity. The 
crime, however, which dissolved the Treaty of Gandamak, and the disclosures 
which followed that event, finally convinced the Government of India that 
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the interests committed to its care could not but be gi-avely imperilled by 
further adhesion to a poHcy dependent for its fhiition on the gi-atitude. the 
good faith, the assumed self-interest, or the personal Character of any- Afghan 
Prince. , : . ^ 

When, therefore, Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in Septernher 
last, it was with, two well-defined and plainly-avowed objects. ' The first was 
to avenge the ti’eacherous massacre of the British Mission at Kabul ; tha 
second was to maintain the safeguards sought through the Treaty -of' Gan- 
damak, by providing for their maintenance guarantees of- a more substantial 
and less precarious character. 

These two objects have been maintained : the first by the capture of Kabul 
and the punishment of the crime committed there, the second by the severance 
of Kandahar from the Kabul power. 

Satisfied with their attainment, the Government of India has no longer any 
motive or desire to enter into fresh ti’eaty engagements with- the Rulers of 
Kabul, The arrangements and exchange of friendly assm'ances with the Amir 
Slier Ali, though supplemented on the part of the Government of India by 
subsidies and favours of various kinds, wholly failed -to , secure tlie object of 
them, which was, nevertheless, a thoroughly friendly one, and no less con- 
ducive to the security and advantage of the Afghan- than to those- of the 
British Power, The treaty with Yakub Khan, which secured to him our 
friendship and material support, was equally ineffectual. - Moreover; recent 
events and arrangements have fundamentally changed the situation to which 
our correspondence and engagements ^vith the Amir of Afghanistan formally 
applied. Our advance frontier positions at Kandahar and Km'ani have 
materially diminished the political importance of Kabul in relation to India; 
and although we shall always appreciate the friendship of -its Ruler, oiu 
relations with him are now of so little importance to the paramount objects of 
our policy that we no longer requme to maintain British agents in any part of 
his dominions. . 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately udthdi’awing our forces 
from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been— the excited and unsettled 
condition of the country round Kabul, with the, attitude of hostility assumed 
by some leaders of armed gatherings near Ghazni ; and, secandly, the inability 
■of the Kabul Sirdars to agi’ee among themselves on the selection of a Ruler 
strong enough to maintain order after our evacuation of the countiy. ■ - 

The first-named of these reasons has now ceased to exist. In a minute 
dated the 30th ultimo the Viceroy and Governor-General stated that ‘the 
Government is anxious to withdi’aw as soon as possible the troops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to be occupied under tho Ti’eaty of Gandamak, 
except Kandahar. • In order that tliis may be done, it is deshable to find a 
Ruler for Kabul, which will be separated from Kandahar. Steps,’ continued 
His Excellency, ‘ are being taken for this purpose. Meanwhile, it is essential 
that we should make such a display of strength in Afghanistan as will- show 
that we are masters of the situation, and will overawe disaffection.’ . 

‘ All that is necessary, from a political point of view, is for General Stewart 
-to march to Ghazni, break up any opposition he may find there for in the 
neighbourhood, and open up direct communication vdth General Sir Frederick 
Roberts at Kabul.’ The military operations thus defined have been acconi- 
plislied by General Stewart’s successful action before Ghazni. ■ ■ 

With regard to the second reason mentioned for the retention of oiu’ ti’oops 
in northern Afghanistan, the ax^pearance of Abdur Rahman as a candidate for 
■the throne of Kabul, whose claims the Government of India has no cause to 
oppose, and who seems to be approved, and likely to be; supported, by at least 
■a majority of the poiudationf affords fair ground for 'anticipating -that our 
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wishes in regard to the restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the country mil now be fulfilled. 

The Governor-General in Council has consequently decided that the evacua- 
tion of Kabul shall be effected not later than October next, and it is with 
special reference to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Abdur Rahman have been carefully considered by His Excellency 
in Council. 

What first claims notice in the consideration of that letter is the deshe that 
it expresses for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan with our assist- 
ance and sympathy under the joint protection of the British and Russian 
Empires. This suggestion, which is more fully developed in the Sirdar's 
unwritten message, cannot be entertained or discussed. 

As already stated, the primary object and declared determination of the 
Government of India have been the exclusion of foreign influence or inter- 
ference from Afghanistan. Tliis cardinal condition of amicable relations with 
Afghanistan has, at all times and in all circumstances, been deemed essential 
for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. As such, it has 
hitherto been firmly maintained by successive Governors-General of India 
under the explicit instructions of Her Majesty’s Government. Hor has it 
ever been ignored, or officially contested, by the Russian Government. That 
Government, on the conti-ary, has repeatedly, and under every recent change 
of circumstances in Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
British Government that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her influence. ’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between the two Governments 
with a view to the mutual recognition of certain tenitories as constituting a 
neutral zone between their respective spheres of legitimate influence and 
action, and that at one time it was proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral territory. Those negotiations, however, having proved 
fruitless, the northern frontier of Afghanistan was finally determined by 
mutual agi’eement, and in 1876 the Russian Government foimally reiterated 
its adherence to the conclusion that, ^ while maintaining on either side the 
arrangement come to as regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to 
remain outside the sphere of Russian action, the two Cabinets should regard 
as terminated the discussions relative to the intermediate zone, which pro- 
mised no practical result. ’ 

The position of Afghanistan as defined and settled by these engagements 
was again distinctly affirmed on belialf of the Queen’s Government by the 
Marquis of Salisbury in 1879, and the Government of India unreservedly 
maintains it in the fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the peace- 
able protection of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. It is therefore desirable 
that you should take occasion to inform Abdur Rahman that the relations of 
Afghanistan to the British and Russian Empires are matters which the 
Government of India must decline to bring into discussion with the Sirdar. 
The Afghan states and tribes are too contiguous with India, whose Horth- 
Western frontier they suiTOund, for the Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership with any other Power in the exercise of its legitimate and 
recognized influence over those tiibes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nevertheless, most anxious that the 
Shdar should not misunderstand the light in which his personal sentiments 
and obligations towards Russia are regarded by the Government of India. So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul were amenable to its adduce, this Government has 
never ceased to impress on them the international duty of scrapulously re- 
specting aU the recognized rights and interests of their Russian neighbour, 
refraining from every act calculated to afibrd the Russian authorities, in 
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Central Asia any just cause of umbrage or complaint. Tlic intelligence and 
good sense which are conspicuous in tlie Sirdar’s letter and messa^^es to you 
will enable^ him to appreciate the difference between conduct regulated on 
these principles and that which cost Slier Ali the loss of his throne. This 
Government does not desire, nor has it ever desired, to impose on any Hiiler 
of Kabul conditions incompatible with that behaviour which Russia, as a 
powerful and neighbouring Empire, is entitled to expect from him ; least of 
all can we desire to impose such conditions on a Piince who has received 
hospitality and protection in Russian territory. I am therefore to observe 
that, in the natural repugnance expressed by Abdiir Rahman to conditions 
which ‘might make him appear iingi-ateful’ to those ‘whose salt he has 
eaten,’ the Governor-General in Council recognizes a sentiment altogether 
honourable to the Sirdar, and perfectly consistent with the sincerity of his 
professed goodvnll towards ourselves. 

These observations -will furnish you with a sufficient answer to *the question 
asked by Abdur Rahman as to the ‘ nature of our friendshij) ’ and ‘ its con- 
ditions.’ 

The frankness with which he has explained his position entitles him to 
receive from us a no less unreserved statement of our ovm. The Government 
of India cordially shares the wish expressed by Abdur Rahman that, between 
tlie British and Russian Empires, his ‘ tribes and countrymen may live quietly 
ill ease and peace.’ We do not desire to place them in a position of un- 
friendliness towards a Power which is jiledged to us to regard their country 
as ‘ entirely beyond the sphere of its action.’ The injury to Afghan commerce 
caused by the present condition of Afghanistan, to which the Sirdar has 
alluded, is fully appreciated by tlie Government of India, and on the restora- 
tion of peace between the two countries the revival and development of ti’ade 
intercourse need present no difficulty. As regards our own friendship, it -will, 
if sincerely sought, be freely given, and fully continued so long as it is loyally 
reciprocated. But ive attach to it no other condition. We have no concessions 
to ask or make, and the Sirdar irill therefore perceive tliat there is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargain between him and us. 

On this point your reply to Abdur Raliman cannot be too explicit. Previous 
to the Sirdar’s arrival in Turkestan, the hostility and ti’eacliery of those whose 
misconduct he admits and deplores had compelled the Government of India 
to make tenitorial arrangements of a material and pennanent character for 
the better protection of our frontier. The maintenance of these an’angements 
is in no wise dependent on the assent or dissent, on the good-'will or ill-mil, 
of any Chief at Kabul. The character of them has been so fully explained by 
you to all the other Kabul Sirdars that it is probably well known to Abdur 
Rahman. But in order that our present intercourse and future relations "with 
the Sirdar may be perfectly clear of doubt on a point affecting the position he 
asxnres to fill, the Governor-General in Council authorizes you, if necessary, 
to malce him plainly understand that neither the district assigned to us by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, nor any part of the province of Kandahar, will ever 
be restored to the Kabul Power. 

As regards this last-mentioned province, the Government of India has been 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Sher Ali Khan, the present Wall 
of Kandahar, a’ distinct assurance that he will be not only recognized, but 
maintained, by the British Government as the Ruler of that province, Sher 
Ali Khan is one of the Kative nobles of Kandahar. He is administering the 
province with ability, good sense, and complete loyalty to the British 
Government, which has promised him the support of a British garrison 
so long as he requires such support. The Governor-General in Council 
cannot doubt that Sirdar Abdur- Rahman wiU readily recognize the obligation 
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incumbent on the honour of the British Government to keep faith with all 
who, whether at Kandahar or elsewhere, have proved themselves true and 
loyal adherents. Yakub Khan forfeited our alliance, and with it his throne, 
by mistrusting the assurances we gave him, and falsifying those which he had 
given to us. If, misled by his example, Yakub Khan’s successor attempts to 
injure or oppress the friends of the British Government, its power will again 
be put forth to protect or avenge them. Similarly, if the next Kabul Euler 
reinti'oduces into his Coui’t or country foreign influences adverse to our own, 
the Government of India mil again take such steps as it may deem expedient 
to deal mth such a case. These contingencies, however, cannot occur if the 
sentiments - of Abdur Kaliman are such as he represents them to be. Mean- 
while, the territorial and administrative arrangements already completed by 
ns for the permanent protection of our own interests are not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion ‘with Abdur Ealmian or any other claimant to the 
tlxrone of Kabul. 

To the settlement of Herat, which is not included in these completed 
arrangements, the Governor-General in Council cannot authorize you to make 
or, invite any reference in your reply to Abdur Eahman. The settlement of 
the future administration of Herat has been undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; with those present views in regard to this important question, 
the Government of India is not yet acquainted. 

, Hor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any subject for proposals in 
your correspondence with the Sirdar. This measure was determined on by 
the Government of India long before the ax)pearance of Abdur Eahman as a 
candidate for the government of the country we are about to evacuate. It 
has not been caused by the hostility, and is not, therefore, conditional on the 
goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Government of India is, however, very willing to carry out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manner most conducive to the personal advantage 
of Abdur Eahman, wiiose interests we believe to be, more than those of any 
other Sirdar, in accordance with the general interests of the Afghan people. 
For this reason it is desirable that you should inform Abdur Eahman of our 
intention to evacuate Kabul, and our desire to take that opportunity of un- 
conditionally transferring to his authority the wiiole of the country from 
which our ti'opps 'will be withdrawm. You are authorized to add that our 
military and political officers at Kabul will be empowered to facilitate any 
practical arrangement suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and peaceably 
effecting, in co-operation with him, the transfer thus contemplated on his 
behalf. Such arrangement must, however, be consistent with our obligations 
tow^ards those wiip have served and aided the British Government dming our 
occupation of those territories. 

For this purpose, it appears to the Governor-General in Council desirable 
that the Su’dar should lose no time in proceeding to Kabul, and there settling, 
in conference with General Stewart and yourself, such preliminary arrange- 
ments as may best promote the undisturbed establishment of his future 
government. 

.The Governor-General in Council has, however, no desire to press this 
suggestion, shcTuld it appear to tlie Sirdar that his presence at Kabul, pre'^ous 
to the wdthdi’awal of our troops for the purpose of personal conference with 
the British authorities, might have the effect of w^eakening his popularity, or 
compromising his position in the eyes of his future subjects. 

The point is one which must be left entirely to the Sirdar’s own judgment 
and inclination. 

But Abdur Eahman is doubtless aw^are that there are at present, in and 
around Kabul, personages not destitute of influence, who tliemselves aspire to 
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tlie sovereignty lie seeks, and that the family of Yakub has still numerous 
personal adherents, who may possibly take advantage of the withdravW of 
our troops to oppose the Sirdar s authority if he is not personally present to 
assert it. 

It should on both sides be remembered and understood that it is not the 
policy, of this Government to impose upon the Afghan people an unpopular 
Euler or to interfere uninvited in the administration of a friendly one. If 
Abdur Eahman proves able and disposed to conciliate the confidence of his 
countrjrrnen, without forfeiting the good understanding which he seeks with 
us, he will assuredly find his best support in our political appreciation of that 
fact. Our reason for unconditionally transferring to him the government of 
the country, from which our forces will in any case be withdrawn a few 
months hence, is that, on the whole, he appears to be the Chief best able to 
restore order in that country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. 
In his performance of it he will receive, if he requires it, om* assistance. But 
w^e neither need nor wish to hamper, by preliminary stipulations or provisoes, 
his independent exercise of a sovereignty which he declares himself anxious 
to maintain on a footing of peace and friendship with the British Govern- 
ment. 

The present statement of the views and intentions of His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council respecting Abdur Eahman will enable you to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in your reply to the Sirdar’s friendly 
overtm'es, and it will now be yoiu* duty to convey to Abdur Eahman, without 
any avoidable delay, the answer of the Government of India to tlie letter and 
message received from him. His Excellency feels assured that you will give 
full expression to the spirit of candour and goodunll in which these com- 
munications have been received and are reciprocated. 

But I am to impress on your attention the importance of avoiding any 
expression which might appear, to suggest or admit matter for negotiation or 
discussion in reference to the relative positions of the Sirdar and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you wiU be so 
good as to lose no time in submitting its contents to General Sir Donald 
Stewart, should he then have reached Kabul. In any case, you vull, of 
course, communicate them to General Eoberts, and act upon them in con- 
sultation with the chief military authority on the sx)ot. 
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Extract from a Report hy Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Egberts, 
V.C., K.C.B., to the Quartermaster-General in India, dated Kdbiil^ 
II th Apirily 1880. 

25. I think I have now dealt mth all the points of military importance con- 
nected with the military position in northern Afghanistan, but there are a 
few questions of more general interest which I desire to bring to the notice of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief and the Government of India. 
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Daily ration of Native soldiers: 

Atta^ - - - 12 chittackst 

DallJ - 
Ghi§ - 

Salt - .... 

Meat • - - 1 lb. bi-weekly 

Rum - - - 1 dram 


- 2 
- 1 cbittack 


26. First with regard to rations. The daily scale of issue to Hative troops 
is given in the margin. It has been found 
throughout the campaign, even when the 
men were employed upon hard work, that 
‘ 12 chittacks ’ of ‘ atta ’ daily are amply 
sufficient for the hfative troo]ps, supplemented, 
as of late, through the liberality of Govern- 
ment, by a bi-weekly issue of 1 lb. of meat. 

In a climate like Afghanistan, where the inhabitants are all meat-eaters, this 
liberality has been most mse. Every endeavour was made, before this s inction 
was granted, to supply the Illative portion of the force with meat on payment, 
and I attribute to this in great measure the sound health and excellent 
stamina which they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of rum, I Avould suggest that it should not be 
issued free to Native troops, except under exceptional circumstances of fatigue 
and weather, but tliat the Commissariat Department should be authorized to 
have in store a sufficiency of rum to admit of a bi-weekly issue to such troops 
as drink the spirit, on payment, and ilien only on the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer, and under the sanction of the General Officer commanding. 
On all occasions when rum is sanctioned, either free or on payment, those 
who do not partake of spirits should be allowed a ration of tea and sugar 
under similar conditions. 

27. The scale of rations for Native followers requires no alteration. 

28. The European rations now under issue in Kabul are as per margin, and 
with reference to them I would make the following 
remarks : The increase of J lb. in bread and meat is, 
in my opinion, very desirable, for not only is the 
meat, as a rule, on service inferior to that served in 
cantonments, but tlie exti’as which can be procured 
from the coffee-shop are not here forthcoming. When 
the vegetable ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. is 
sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vegetables 
11 lb. is necessary. The substitution of dall for any 

portion of the vegetable ration I consider undesirable. 

Tinned soups and meats and biscuits are most valuable, and should be 
liberally supplied to every force in the field. They are portable and liked by 
the men, to whom they furnish a very welcome change of diet. I would very 
strongly recommend that a much larger issue of these articles than has 
hitherto been sanctioned should be provided. 

29. A question which has arisen during this campaign, and which may 

crop up again, has been the provision of ffi'ewood for cooking to 
Firewood. Native troops and followers. Throughout the winter firewood 
could not be purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutely necessary 
to issue it to these men. This was done at the rate of one seer\\ per man, 
but this amount is not arbitrary, and might, under certain circumstances, be 
diminished. Since roads were re-opened and markets re-established the issue 
of wood has been discontinued. In framing any future rules for the guidance 
of a force in the field, the question of providing firewood through the Com- 
missariat Department for Native troops and followers, free or on payment, 
should be vested in the General Officers commanding. 


Daily ration of 
Extroxiean soldiers^ : 

• H lb. 

- U n 

- U n 

- 4 OZ. 

. z 


i\reat - ' ■ 

Bread 
Vegetables 
Rice - 
Salt - 
Tea - 
Sugar 
Rum - 


3 

S 

1 dr. 


* Flour. f A chittack=2 ounces, 

t A kind of pea. § Clarified butter. 

II A seer =2 lb. 
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SO. The scale of clothing authorized by Government for Native troops and 
followers was found, even in the rigorous climate of Afghanistan, to be most 
liberal, except that during the very coldest weather a second blanket was 
required. This want I was able to meet from stock in hand, and as the 
weather became milder these exti’a blankets were withdrawn and returned 
into store. Warm stockings, too, are very necessary in a climate where frost- 
bite is not uncommon ; fortunately, some thousands were procured locally 
and issued to followers. The ordinary Native shoe of India, as provided by 
the Commissariat Department, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoes, as Afghanistan. Major Badcock will send to Peshawar (where they 
can easily be made up) a pattern Kabali shoe, which I am convinced 
would be found admirably suited for Native troops and followers crossing the 
frontier. We are now almost entirely dependent on the local market for our 
shoes. 

A large supply of English-made ammunition boots should always accom- 
pany a force in the field, in order to allow those Natives 
Ammunition boots, -who use them, and who are often crippled by wearing other 
descriptions of shoe, to obtain them on payment at the 
moderate rate now fixed, viz., Es. 4 per pair. 

The country-made waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have proved 
themselves quite as serviceable, if not more so, than the 
Waterproof sheets. English-made ones. 

At the close of the campaign, I would very strongly re- 
commend that an intelligent committee should be required to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for troops, British and Native, and for 
followers. I would also suggest that when a decision is arrived at, sealed 
imtterns of every article approved should be deposited at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the large jails, so that when certain articles are requirea 
they need only be called for, and precious time (often wasted in reference and 
correspondence) saved. 

31. The number of doolie-bearers with the two divisions of the Kabul 

Field Force now at Kabul is 3,536, with the very moderate 
Doolie-hearers, sick report of 35, or 1 per cent, of strength. 

Doolies and dandies are distributed as follows : 

N.11,. tex.p.eS.I.'p 

— a percentage which I consider sufficient for field-service, as, in the event of 
any unusual number of casualties, transport animals could and would be made 
use of, and it is most undesirable to increase the number of followers. 

The Lushai dandy for this sort of warfare is much preferable to the cai-pet 
or dhurrie dandy, as it can be made into a bed, and men 
are not so liable to fall out of it. 

Bourke’s doolie is very good, but liable to get out of 
order, and difficult to repair when broken ; the ordinary 
kind is fairly good and serviceable. 

32. I would urge that in futoe all field-service tents should be made after 

the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, single fly for 
Field-service tents. Natives, double for Europeans, and that the poles should 
be constructed on the telescopic principle ; that is, that 
no thinning of the wood where it enters the socket should be allowed either 
on uprights or ridge-pole, and that the old system of paring away should be 
abandoned. Instead, the upper section should sit flat on the lower. Doubt- 
less the sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now m use, 


The Lushai dandy. 


Bourke’s doolie. 
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but this is the only means by which tents can be adapted to liiule and pony 
carriage, which will no doubt in future wars be our chief means of transport. 

33. The Waler horses of the Cavalry and Artillery have stood the strain 
remarkably well, considering the hard work and great ex- 
■Walcr horses. posiire they have had to bear, and also that for a considerable 
time they were entirely deprived of green food. I feel sure 
this information will be most satisfactory, seeing that, for the future, the 
Artillery and Cavalry in India must mainly depend upon the Australian 


market for their remounts. 

34. As there are some minor points of detail which might advantageously 
be considered by those who have liad the experience 
Committee to record sugges- recent service, I have convened a committee, with 
tions on equipment. MacGregor, O.B., as President, which will 

take suggestions and record opinions regarding packing transport animals, 
equipment, kit, dress, etc., of both officers and men of the several branches 
of the service. From the constitution of the committee, I feel certain that 
tlieir recommendations cannot but be valuable, and I hope to have the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
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Instructions por the Guidance of General and other Officers 

COMMANDING COLUMNS IN BURMA. 

. . Mandalay, 

20tli Novcmlei% 1886. 

The following general instractions for the guidance of Brigadier- Generals 
and Officers in command of columns are published by order of His Excellency 
the Commander-in- Chief in India : 

— Columns sent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursuit of a 
particular gang of dacoits, must be amx)ly provided and able to 
keep the field for ten days at least. To enable this to be done 
without employing an undue number of transport animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour be made to obtain gi’ain for Cavalry 
horses and Transport ponies from the villages passed through; 
careful inquiry must be made as to where supplies can be obtained 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly. Arrange- 
ments must be made for reifienishing the supply when necessary 
from depots which must be formed at convenient centres when the 
nature of the operations may necessitate it. These depots should 
be pushed forward from time to time as the troops advance. The 
work of a column obliged to return to its base of supply before it 
has liad an opportunity of completing the object of the expedition 
must be more haimful than beneficial, as its failure emboldens the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the j)eople in our power to 
protect them and to reach the offenders. 

2iyl , — Where two or more columns are acting in concert, the details of time 
and place of movement should be settled beforehand with the 
greatest nicety, and the commanding officers of all such columns 
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should be provided with the same maps, or ti’aciugs from them, so 
that subsequent changes of plan, rendered necessary by later in- 
formation,' may be understood and conformed to by all. Officers 
commanding colimins must do their utmost to get into, and keep 
up, communication mth one another. This can be effected by : 
Visual signalling. 

Spies and scouts, 

Patrolling. 

Srcl . — Movements to be executed in concert with the troops in other 
brigades or commands, or likely to tell directly or indhectly on 
the districts commanded by other officers, will be fully communi- 
cated to those officers, both beforehand and when in progi’ess. 

4^7i. — Brigadier- Generals are empow’ered to give very' liberal remuneration 
for the effective service of guides and for information involving 
danger to those who give it. They may delegate this powei’ to 
selected officers in detached commands, but a dose watch must be 
kept on expenditure under this head. Opportunities should be 
afforded to timid informers who are afraid to compromise them- 
selves by entering camp to interview officers at some distance out 
and in secrecy. 

5th . — Cavaliy horses and Mounted Infantry ponies must be saved as much 
as is compatible with occasional forced and rapid marches. On 
ordinary occasions the riders should dismount, from time to time, 
and march alongside of their horses or ponies. 

6^^. — ^The special attention of all officers is called to the careful ti’eatment 
of pack-animals, and officers in command of columns and parties 
will be held strictly responsible that the animals are properly 
loaded for the march, saved as much as possible during it, and 
carefully attended to and fed after it. Officers in command will 
ascertain by daily personal supervision and inspection that these 
orders are carried out. 

7th,~lt must be remembered that the chief object of traversing the country 
with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with the inhabitants, 
and at the same time to put before them evidences of our power, 
thus gaining their good-will and their confidence. It is therefore 
the bounden duty of commanding officers to ascertain that the 
troops under their command are not pennitted to injure the 
property of the people or to woimd their susceptibilities, 

StJh . — The most injurious accounts of oim intentions have been circulated 
amongst, and believed by, the people, and too much pains cannot 
be ta'ken to eradicate this impression, and to assm’e the people both 
by act and word of our good-will towards the law-abiding. Chief 
men of districts should be treated mth consideration and distinc- 
tion. The success of the present operations mil much depend on 
the tact with which 'the inhabitants are treated. 

9 ^;^. — When there is an enemy in aims against British rule, all arrangements 
must be made not only to drive him from his position, but also to 
surround the position so as to inflict the heaviest loss possible. 
Resistance overcome without inflicting punishment on the enemy 
only emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protractmg 
ojierations, costs more lives than a severe lesson promptly ad- 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
our side. Arrangements should be made to surround vnllages and 
jungle reti’eats with Cavalry, and afterwards to hunt them closely 
with Infantry. In the pursuit the broadest margin possible mil 
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be drawn between leaders of rebellion and the professional dacoit 
on the one part, and the villagers who have been forced into com- 
binations against us. Rohs and leaders will generally be found 
lieading the column of fugitives, and a portion of the Cavalry 
should be directed to pursue them mthout wasting time over tlie 
rank and file of the enemy. 

lOiJi . — Unless otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should move in short 
marches, halting at the principal towns and villages. This will 
give cml officers opportunities for becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their districts, and give military officers time to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country. 

lli/t. — Where troops are likely to be quartered for some time, bamboo plat- 
forms should be erected to keep the men off the gi’ound. Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be pitched on the platforms. 

12th ; — The greatest latitude will be allowed to Brigadier-Generals and 
officers in local command in ordering and cariying out movements 
for the pacification of their districts. They will, however, report 
as fully as possible all movements intended and in progi*ess, 
through the regular channel, for the information of His Excellency 
the Comraander-in-Chief. 

13^/i. — Civil officers will be detailed under the orders of the Chief Commis- 
sioner to accompany columns. As they are in a position to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will be able to obtain more reliable 
guides and intelligence than the military officers can hope to get. 
The Chief Commissioner has authorized selected Burmans, men ot 
position who may look for official appointments, being employed 
as scouts by tlie civil officers of districts and being attached to 
columns. These scouts should wear some distinguishing and con- 
spicuous mark or badge to prevent them being fired on by the 
ti’pops. They should not be called upon to take the front when 
approaching an unbroken enemy, or where ambuscades may be 
ppected, but their services will be most valuable in gaining 
information, and later in hunting down the individuals of a 
broken-up gang. 

lAth , — Absolute secrecy must be maintained regarding movements against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him. 

15^7^.. — When civil officers accompany columns, all prisoners will be handed 
over to them for disposal. When no civil officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column will, ex officio, have magisterial 
powers to inflict punishment up to two years’ imprisonment, or 
30 lashes. Offenders deserving heavier punishment must be 
reserved for disposal by the civil officers. 

lUh , — Officers commanding columns will be held responsible that the troops 
are not kept in unhealthy districts, and that, when a locality has 
proved itself unhealthy, the troops are removed at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Military officers are responsible for the 
location of the troops. The requisitions of civil officers will be 
complied with, Avhenever practicable, but military officers are to 
judge in all matters involving the military or sanitary suitability 
of a position. 

11 til . — In the class of warfare in which we are now engaged, where night 
surprises and ambuscades are the only fonnidable tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must be taken to ensure the safety of the 
camp at night. To meet ambuscades, which usually take the 
form of a volley followed by flight, and which, in very dense 
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jungle it may be impossible to discover or guard against by means 
of Hankers, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief would wish 

instance, the fire 

of the enemy to be delivered from the right, a portion of the force 
in front should be ready to dash along the road for 100 yards, or 
so, or until some opening in the jungle offers itself. The party 
should then turn to the right and sweep round with a view to 
intercepting the enemy in his flight. A party in rear. should 
similarly enter the jungle to their right with the same object. 
The centre of the column would hold the gi-ound and protect the 
baggage or any wounded men. The different parties must be 
j)reviously told oif, put under the command of selected leadem, 
and must act "with promptitude and dash. Eacli party must be 
kept in compact order, and individual firing must be prohibited, 
except when there is a clear prospect. Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such plan as the above, but in guerilla v’'ar- 
fare ojficers must suit their tactics to the peculiar and ever- varying 
circumstances in which they may find themselves engaged. 

18^7i. — The Government have ordered a general disarmament of the country, 
as soon as the large bands of rebels and dacoits arc dispersed. 
The orders for this disarmament direct that all firearms are to be 
taken from the people, but that a moderate mimber may be returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and are able to defend them- 
selves. No firearms will be returned save under registered licenses ; 
and licenses vdll be given only for villages which can produce a 
certain number (5 to 10) guns, and are either stockaded or fenced 
against sudden attack. The duty of disarming lies on civil officers 
and the police ; but as it is desirable that the disarmament should 
be effected as quickly as possible, officers commanding posts and 
columns will give such assistance as may be in thek power in 
carrjdng it out. 
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To His Excellency the Eight Honourable Frederick Baron Eoberts 
OF Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., y.C,, G.O.B., G.C.LE., E.A., 
Commamler-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in India, 

Mjcz it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, representing the Sikhs of the Punjab, most re- 
spectfully beg to approach Your Excellency with this humble address of fare- 
well on Your Lordship’s approaching departoe from this country. We cannot 
give adequate expression to the various ideas which are agitating our minds 
at this junctm’e, relating as they do to the past, present, and future, making 
us feel, at one and the same time, fateful, happy, and sorrowful. The 
success which Your Excellency has achieved in Asia is such^ as makes India 
and England proud of it. The history of the British Empire in India has 
not, at least for the last thirty years, produced a hero like Yonr Lordship, 
whose soldier-like qualities are fully kno^vn to the world. The country 'which 
had been the cradle of Indian invasions came to realize^ the extent of your 
power and recognized your generalship. The victories gained by Sale, Nott, 
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and Pollock in the plains of Afghanistan have been shadowed by those gained 
by Yonr Excellency. The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among the brightest jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship’s 
Baronage. Your Excellency’s achievements checked the aggi'essive advance 
of the Great Northern Bear, whose ambitious progress received a check from 
the roar of a lion in the person of Your Lordship ; and a zone of neutral 
ground has now been fixed, and a line of peace marked by the Boundary 
Commission.. The strong defences which Your Excellency has provided on 
the frontier add another bright stone to the building of youi’ fame, and con- 
stitute in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency’s martial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship. 
The result is that India has been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 
without. Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic qualifications, but 
the love and affection vdth which the people of India regard Your Lordshijp 
show wliat admirable qualities are exhibited in the person of Your Excellency. 
Terrible in war and merciful in ]3eace, Your Excellency’s name has becoine a 
dread to the enemies of England and lovely to jmur friends. The interest 
which Your Lordship has always taken in the welfare of those with whom 
you have worked in India is weU known to everybody. The Sikhs in 
particular are, more than any other community in India, indebted to Your 
Lordship. "We find in Your Excellency a true friend of the Sikh commimity 
— a community which is always devoted heart and soul to the service of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. No one undei’stands better 
than Your Excellency the value of a Sikh soldier, and we feel very gi’ateful 
that the military authorities recognize the necessity of requiiing every Sikh 
recniit to be baptized according to the Sikh religion before admission to the 
Army — a practice which makes the Sikhs more true and faithful, and which 
preserves the existence of a very useful community. The Siklis are said to 
be born soldiers, but they undoubtedly make very good citizens in time of 
peace also. Unfortunately, hoAvever, they have had no opportunity of fully 
developing their mental powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
spirit of the age. We thank God that Your Excellency was among those who 
most desii’ed to see the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
College in the Punjab for the use of the Sikh people, and we confidently hope 
that the Sikhs, of whom a large portion is under Your Excellency’s command, 
will give their mite in support of this national seminary. The subscriptions 
given by Youi Lordship, His Excellency the Viceroy, and His Honour the 
late Lieutenaiit-Governor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
Sikhs are highly gratified by the honour Your Excellency has lately given to 
the Khalsa Diwan by becoming.its honorary patron. In conclusion, we beg only 
to repeat that it is quite beyond our power to state how much we are indebted 
to Youi’ Excellency, and how much we are affected by the news that Your 
Lordship will shortly leave this land. The very idea of our separation from 
the direct contact of so strong and affectionate a leader, as Your Excellency 
undoubtedly is, makes us feel very sorrowful ; but as our hearts and prayers 
will always be with you and Lady Roberts, we shall be consoled if Your 
Excellency would only keej) us in your memory, and on arrival in England 
assure Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Mother-Empress, that all Sikhs, 
whether high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are heartily devoted to 
her Crown and her representatives in this countiy. Before retiring, we thank 
Your Excellency for the verygi’eat honour that has been done to the people of 
Lahore by Yom’ Lordship’s visit to this city. 
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To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., Y.O., G.C.B., 
G.G.LE., R.A., GommamUr-m-OJiief of Rev Majesty' s Forces 171 India. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We are proud to stand in Your Lordship’s presence to-day on behalf 
of the Hindus of the Punjab, the loyal subjects of the Queen-Empress, who 
appreciate the countless blessings which British Rule has conferred upon this 
country, to give expression to the feelings of gratitude which are uppermost 
in their hearts. We feel it really an honour that we are able to show our 
appreciation of British Rule in tlie presence of the eminent soldier and 
statesman who has taken an important part in making the India of to-day 
what it is — contented within and strengtliened against aggi*ession from abroach 
The Punjab is the province where the military strength of the Empire is being 
concentrated, and the bravery of the warlike races inhabiting it, which furnish 
the flower of Her Gracious Majesty’s forces of the Army in India, has been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions during the last tliirty years. We 
Hindus have availed, ourselves the most of the facilities whicli British Rule 
has provided for the progi’ess of the. people in commercial enterprise, educa- 
tional advance, and political progi’ess. We are, therefore, all the more x^roud 
that we have been allowed to-day to gi’eet in person the mighty soldier, the 
sympathetic Commander, and the sagacious Statesman, the record of whose 
distinguished career in the East is virtually the history of nearly half a 
century of glorious victories — victories both of peace and war— achieved by 
the British Power in Asia, to show how intense is om* gratitude towards the 
Queen-Emiu’ess and. one of her eminent representatives in India, who have 
striven to do their duty by the people of this country, and done it to the 
satisfaction of the people and of their Gracious Sovereign. The interests of 
India and England are identical, and the Hindus of the Punjab regard British 
Rule as a Providential gift to this country — an agency sent to raise the 
peojfle in the scale of civilization. Anything that is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly peaceful condition of the country is 
highly appreciated by us, and we are, therefore, all the more grateful to Your 
Lordship for all that your com-age, foresight, sagacity, and high statesman- 
ship have been able to achieve. At a tune when all the races and communities 
inhabiting this frontier xu’ovince, which has been truly described as the 
sword-hand in India, are vying mill each other in showing their high appre- 
ciation of the good work done by Your Excellency, of which not the least 
significant proof lies in tfie arrangement for the defence of the country at all 
vSnerable points of the frontier, the Hindus are anxious to show that they 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks the demonsti'ations held in your 
honom'. But Your Excellency commands our esteem and regard on other 
grounds also. The deep interest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of the. sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine friendship which you 
have established with many a notable of oiw community, have laid us under 
deep obligations to Your Excellency.^ The encouragement that you have 
given to the organization of the Imperial Ser\dce Ti’oops of the Native States 
is also gratefully appreciated by us ; and only the other day we were gi-atified 
to learn the high opinion Your Excellency entertained of the appearance and 
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military equipment of the Imperial Service Ti’oops of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the most important Hindu State in this part of India. We should be wanting 
in duty, we feel, did we not on this occasion give expression to the gi’eat 
regret which the news of your approaching departure from India has caused 
among the Hindus of the Punjab, who feel that they are parting from a kind 
friend and a sympathetic Kuler. At the same time, we feel that the country 
will not lose the benefit of your mature experience and wise counsel for long ; 
for we are hopeful that you may some day be called upon to guide the helm 
of the State in India, a work for which you are so specially fitted. In con- 
clusion, we have only to pray to the Father of All Good that He may shower 
His choicest blessings upon you and your consort — that noble lady who has, 
in addition to cheering you in your hard and onerous work in India, herself 
done a great deal for the comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may gi’ant you many years of happy life — a life which has done so much for 
the Queen-Empress’s dominions, and which may yet do much more. 


APPENDIX XIV. 

(Referred to at p. 540.) 

To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
G. 0. 1. E. , R. A. , Commander -in- Chief of Eer Majesty's Forces in India, 

]\Iay it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Your 
Excellency with this address with eyes tear-bedimmed, but a face smiling. The 
departure of a noble and well-beloved General like yourself from our country 
is in itself a fact that naturally fills our eyes vdth tears. What could be 
more sorrowful than this, our faiwell to an old officer and patron of ours, 
who has passed the prominent portion of. his life in our country, developed 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldiery, decorated them with 
honours, and created them to high titles ? Your Excellency’s separation is 
the harder to bear for the men of the Punjab because it is our Punjab that 
is proud of the fact that about forty years ago the foundation stone of all 
your famous and noble achievements, which not only India, but England, 
rightly boasts of, was laid down in one of its frontier cities, and that the 

f reater part of your indomitable energies was spent in the Punjab frontier 
efence. If, therefore, we are sad at separating from Your Excellency, it will 
not in any way be looked upon as strange. But these feelings of sorrow are 
mixed with joy when we see that the useful officer whom in 1852 we had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to rise, 
departs from us in splendoui’ and glory in the capacity of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Annies of a vast Empire like' India, and is an example of the 
highest type to all soldiers. This addi’ess is too brief for a detail of all the 
meritorious services rendered by your Excellency in the Punjab, India and 
other foreign countries from that early e]30ch to this date. Your zeal in the 
Mutiny of 1857, your heroic achievements in the Abyssinian and Afghan wars, 
your repeated victories of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike conduct of the 
Burma wars — all these are facts which deserve to be written in golden 
characters in the annals of Indian history. Your appointment as legislative 
and executive member of the Supreme Council of the Government of India for 
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a considerable period has proved a source 'of blessings to the whole of India 
and Your Exce lency deserves an ample share of the credit due to the Councii 
for all its useful regulations and reforms. The great liking that men of noble 
bum in India have been showing for some time towards niilitary service is a 
deal demonstiation of the excellent treatment received at your hands by 
militaiy officers, as in the reforms made by you in the military pay and 
pension and other regulations. Another boon for which the Natives of India 
will always remember your name with gi-atitude, is that you have fully relied 
upon, and placed your confidence in, the Natives, thus uniting them the 
moie firmly to the British Crown, making them more loyal, and establishino" 
the good relations between the Eulers and the ruled on a fiimer footing to 
their mutual good. Especially as Mussulmans of the Punjab are we pinud 
that before Your Excellency’s departure you have had the opportunity of 
reviewing the Imperial Service Troops of the Mahomedan State of Bhawalpur, 
one of the leading Native States of the Punjab, whose Euler’s effort§ to make 
his troops worthy to take theii- place by the side of British troops for the 
defence of India is only one instance of the spirit of active loyalty which we 
are glad to say animates the entire Mussalman community of the Punjab. 
Eisinrbances arising from foreign intrusions are not unknown to us, and we 
have not sufficient words to thank your Lordship for the admirable manage- 
ment of the frontier defence work carried on to protect our country from all 
possible encroachments. The gi’eatest pleasure and satisfaction, however, 
that we Mahomedans feel in presenting this address to Your Lordship 
emanates from the idea that you go on your way home to your native 
country with a high and favourable opinion of the Mahomedans of India, 
true and loyal subjects to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, whose number 
exceeds six crores, and who are rapidly gi-owing. During the Mutiny of 1857 
the . Cliieftains and soldiers of oim nation spared neither money nor aims in 
the reduction and submission of the rebels. Your Lordship is also aware 
what loyalty was disifiayed by the Mahomedans of India during the Afghan 
and Egyptian wars, waged against their own co-religionists, and the cheer- 
fulness shown by them in following your Lordship in all your victories. 
Erontier ser\dces, such as the Kabul Embassy and the Delimitation Com- 
mission, rendered by the officers of our creed are also well known to you. 
We are therefore sanguine that Your Lordship’s oum observation will enable 
all the members of the Euling race in India to form an opinion of the relations 
that exist between us and the British Cro^vn. The Mahomedans of India 
and the Punjab are proud of being the devoted subjects of the Queen- 
Empress. In so acting we perform our religious duties, for our sacred religion 
enjoins upon us faithfulness and obedience towards our Euling monarch, and 
teaches us to regard the Christians as our o-wn brethren. The regard and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian Government, as that 
of our land mother the Queen-Empress, needs no demonstration. Although, 
for certain reasons which we need not detail here, our nation has been deficient 
in education, and we have been left much behind in obtaining civil employ- 
ment, we hope that your long experience of our service 'will prove a good 
testimonial in favour of the warlike spirit, military genius, and loyalty of our 
nation, and if the circle of civil employment has become too sti’aitened for us, 
the military line mil be generously opened to us. We do not want to 
encroach upon Your Lordship’s valuable time any further. ^ We therefore 
finish our address, ofiering our heartfelt thanks to your Lordship for all those 
Idndnesses you have been wont to show during your time towards India and 
Indians in general, and the Punjab and Punjabis in particular, and take leave 
of Your Lordship mth the follomng prayer : ‘ May God bless thee wherever 
thou mayest be, and may thy generosities continue to prevail upon us for a 
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long time/ While actuated by these feelings, we are not the less aware that 
our country owes a gi’eat deal to Lady Roberts, to whom we beg that Your 
JExcellency will convey our heartfelt thanks for her lively interest in the 
welfare of Indian soldiers in particular and the people generally. In con- 
clusion, we vush Yoim Excellencies God* speed and a pleasant and safe voyage. 
That Your Excellencies may have long, happy, and prosperous lives, and 
achieve ever so many more distinctions and honours, and return to us very 
shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon the Empire the blessings of a 
beneficent Rule, is our heartfelt and most sincere prayer. 


APPENDIX XV. 

(Referred to at p. 540.) 

To His Excellency Genekal the Right Honotjkable Eredebick 
Baron Roberts of Kandahar and • Waterford, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E., R.A., Commander -in- Chief of Her Majesty's Foi'ces 
in India. 

]\Iay it please Your Excellency, 

We, the representatives of the European community in the Punjab, are 
the prouder to-day of our British blood, in that it links us in close kinship to 
one who has so bravely maintained the honour of the British Empire alike in 
the years of peace and storm that India has seen during the last three decades. 
During the Mutiny Your Excellency performed feats of gallantry that are 
historic. Since tlien your career has been one of brilliant success and 
gi’owing military renown. Whenever,’ in the histories of war, men speak 
of famous marches, that from Kabul to Kandahar comes straightway to the 
lips. When our mind turns to military administration, we remember the 
unqualified success of Your Excellency’s career as Quartermaster-General and 
as Gommander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in India, in both of which 
high offices you have added honour and glory to your, gi’eat name, which vnYL 
never be forgotten in India. When the xnivate soldier, rightly or wrongly, 
thinks he has a gi’ievauce, his desire is only that somehow it may be brought 
to the notice of Your Excellency, from whom, through experience, he expects 
full justice and generous sympathy. When we look towards our frontier and 
see the strategic railways and roads, and the strong places of arms that 
threaten the invader, we know that for those safeguards the Empire is in no 
small degi’ee indebted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency as militaiy 
adviser to the Government of India. Last, but not least, as a Statesman, 
Your Excellency ranks second to none in the Empire in the opinion of your 
countrymen in this North-West frontier province ; and we should gladly 
welcome the day, if it might ever arrive, when Your Excellency returned to 
India. It is here that we 'see most clearly the passage of events beyond our 
borders and mark the signs of brooding ti’ouble ; and our hope has always 
been that, when that trouble should break forth, yours might be the hand to 
guide England’s flag to \dctory again. The Punjab is the sword of India, 
and Your Excellency has had the courage to lean most strongly upon that 
sword. It is here that the pulse of the army beats in India ; it is hence that 
the enemies of our countiy shall feel the downright blow ; and it is here that 
the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and so far-seeing a 
Statesman as Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, that here we should 
assemble upon this, occasion of farewell to express the gi’eat sorrow which we, 
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the representatives of the Europeans in the Punjab, feel at the prospect of 
losing so soon the clear brain and strong hand that Your Excellency has 
always brought to the control of the Army in India and to the solution of all 
questions of political or military moment. In doing so, we mourn for the loss 
of one of the best statesmen, the best general, and the best friend to the 
soldier in India. We say nothing of the kindly relations Your Excellency 
has always been able to establish with the other races in India; our fellow- 
subjects here will doubtless do so in their turn. We say nothing of Your 
Excellency’s and Lady Koberts’ charming social qualities, nor Her Ladyship’s 
philanthropic work in India. We are here only to express our giief at parting 
■with one whom we value so highly for the sake of our common country, and 
our hope that as your past has been full of glory to the Empire and honour to 
yourself, so may your future be ; and that you may be spared for many years 
to wield the sword and guide the counsels of om* country. 


APPENDIX XVI. 

(RefeiTcd to at p. 541.) 

■To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Erederick 
Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., Y.G., 
G.C.B., G.C.LE., R.A., Gommander4n~Ghief of ITcr Im])crial Majesty's 
Army in India, 

, May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Talukdars of Oudh, as loyal and faithful subjects of the 
Empress of India, avail om’selves of the present opportunity of offering 
Your Excellency a most cordial and respectful welcome to the Capital of 

The long and valuable ser\dces rendered by Your Excellency to the Crown 
and the country are well known to, and are deeply appreciated by, us. Your 
Excellency’s wise and vigorous administration of Her Majesty’s Army in India 
has won for you our respectful admiration ; while your prowess in the battle- 
field, and your wisdom in Council during the eventful period of your supreme 
command of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired us with confidence in 
your great military talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to 
duty. In many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and the 
brilliant success which has invariably attended the British Arms under Your 
Excellency’s command has added to the glory of the British Empire. 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at being honoured by Your Excellency’s 
presence in our capital town give place to soitow and regi’et at the approaching 
retirement of Your Excellency from the great service of which you are an 
ornament. 

In gi’ateful acknowledgment of the most important services rendered by 
Your' Excellency to our Empress and our country, we beg to be allowed the 
privilege of presenting you with a Sword of Indian manufacture, which wilL 
we hope, from time to time, remind you of us and of Oudh. 

Wishing Your Lordship a safe and pleasant voyage home, and a long and 
hapi^y life, 

We subscribe ourselves, 

Your Lordship’s most humble 

and obedient servants 

The Talukdars of Oudh. 
38—2 
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(Referred to at p. 541.) 

To His Excellency General the Right Honourable Sir Ereberick 
Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., 
V.O., G.O.B., G.C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., R.A., Commander-in-QMef in 
India. 

Your Excellency, 

Viewing with concern and regret your approaching departure from 
India, we beg — in biddin" you farewell — to express our admiration of your 
life and work as Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial F orces in India, and to 
request you to permit your portrait to be placed in the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
in token for the present generation of their high appreciation of your eminent 
seindces, and in witness to a future generation of the esteem in which you 
were held by yom* contemporaries. 

With foresight denoting wise statesmanship, Governments which you have 
served have initiated and maintained a policy of Frontier Defence, and en- 
couraged the increased efficiency of the Forces. 

In the tetherance of these objects we recognize the salient points of your 
career and character wliilst holding the high rank of Commander-in-Ohief. 

In your continued efforts to ameliorate the condition of the private soldier 
we recognize broad humanity. In the increasing efficiency of the Army, 
which, in our belief, characterizes your tenure of command, we recognize high 
soldierly qualities. In the state of strength which the Frontier Defences have 
attained, mainly due, we believe, to you, we recognize practical sagacity, con- 
spicuous ability in discernment of requirements, and in pursuit of your aims 
an unwearying industry, a resolute persistence, and a deteimination that no 
difficulty can turn, in Avhich a noble example for all true workers may be 
found. 

In a word, your life and work are to us identified with Frontier Defence 
and Efficient Forces. We cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as in posses- 
sion of these protections against aggression from without, we believe all who 
dwell vdthin the borders of the land will find their best guarantee for peace, 
and in peace the best safeguard they and then’ children can possess to enable 
them to pass their lives in happiness and prosperity, and escape the misery 
and ruin which follow war and invasion. For all that you have done to give 
them such security, we feel you deserve, and we freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

Within the limitations of a farewell address, we hardly feel justified in 
personal allusions trenching on your private life, but we cannot refrain from 
noticing with responsive sympathy the feeling of personal attachment to 
yourself which is widespread throughout India, and assm'ing you that we 
share in it to the fullest extent that private feeling can be affected by public 
services. We endorse our assm’ance with an expression of the wish that, 
in whatever part of the British Empire your future life may be spent, it 
may be attended, as in the past, with honour, and, by the blessing of God, 
with health and happiness for yourself and all those you hold dear. 

It is the prerogative of the CroAvn alone to bestow honours on those who 
have served theii’ countiy well, and none have been better merited than those 
which you enjoy, and to which, we trust, additions may be made. It is the 
privilege of a community to make public profession of merit in a fellow- 
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?o inak^te iSi thr!/" *■'■« 

■VVo Iiave tlic honour to be, 

Yoiu* Excellency, 

Calcutta, obedient servants. 

nth March, 1893. 


NOTE 

{to Chapter XVIII., page m, footnote). 

Such 13 the story which has been generally bolievod. The church exists at 

to state that Skinner’s children (kny 
that their father erected a temple and a mosque. Whether Skinner did or 
did not build a temple wiU probably always remain open to question but 
as regards the mosque, the date inscribed on it shows it was^biiilt at the 
begmning of the eighteenth century, or long before ho was born 
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G.O.M.G., 13, 91, 96, 112, 116, 

117, 119, 120, 132, 138, 142, 

143, 150, 151, 158, 169, 184, 

187, 188, 230, 263, 271, 276, 

285, 319 

Northbrook, The Earl of, 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 329, 
330, 336 

Northcote, Lady, 301 
Sir Stafford, 301 
Nott, General, 428 
Nugent, Lieutenant, 454 
Nur Jehan, 20 
Niittall, General, 484, 488 

Obed Ulla Khan, Sirdai*, 344 
Ochterlony, Sir David, 538 
Oldfield, Lieutenant, 183 
Olpherts, General Sir William, V.C., 
K.C.B., 189 
Omar Pasha, 239 
Onslow, Captain, 343 
Oudh, Begum of, 164 

King of, 164, 167, 173, 216, 235, 
236, 237, 239 

Outram, General Sir James, G.C.B., 
the Bayard of the East, 167 ; his 
military acumen, 168 ; his courage 
and chivalry, 188 ; differs with Sir 
Colin Campbell, 190 ; interview with 
the author, 192 ; commands an In- 
fantry division at siege of Lucknow, 
217 : preparation for the siege, 220 ; 
maintains his high reputation, 221 ; 
captures the Chakar Kothi, 223 ; 
ac-complished all that was expected 
of him, 225 : overruled by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 226 ; completes the occupa- 
tion of Lucknow, 227 ; his %dews on 
the administration of Oudh, 235, 
259 ; leaves India on account of fail- 
ing health, 268 ; 11, 28, 160, 163, 
164, 169, 173, 176, 178, 187, 191, 
194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
216, 222, 224, 225, 246 
Ou%Ty, Major, 141, 144, 147 
Owen, Dr., 455 
Oxley, Captain, 405 

Packe, Lieutenant, 81, 98, 99 
Palmer, Brigadier- General, 7 

M'ajor-General Sir Arthur, K.C.B. 

362 

Parker, Colonel, 385, 488 
Parry, Major, 384, 405, 55Q 
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Patiala, Maharaja of, 57, 260, 265, 274 
Paton, Colonel, 280 
Paul, Lieutenant, 180, 183 
Payn, General Sir William, K.C.B., 
213 

Peacock, Sir Barnes, 2 
Peel, Sir William, 164, 169, 173, 178, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, '204, 
205, 206, 213, 219, 223, 230 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 329, 335. 

Perkins, General Sir ^neas, K.O.B., 
355, 362, 373, 384, 394, 449, 450, 
456, 475, 550 

Persia, Shah of, 30, 238, 321, 539 
Pertap Sing, Maharaja, 344, 526, 542 
Pertap Sing, sepoy, 489 
Peshwa, The, 238 

Phayre, General Sir Eobert, G.C.B., 
471, 481, 482, 483, 486, 487, 495 
Picot, Lieutenant, 361 
Pole-Oarew, Lieutenant-Colonel, C.B., 
435, 499 

Pollock, General Sir George, 377, 428 
Major - General Sir Frederick, 
K.C.S.L, 321 

Polwhele, Brigadier, 156, 157 
Porter, General, 221 
Powell, Captain, 2 
Captain, 367 
Powlett, Captain, 187 
Pratt, Major, 443 

Prendergast, General Sir Harry, V.C., 

. K.C.B., 508, 509 

Pretyman, Lieutenant -Colonel, C.B., 
350, 356, 499 
Prideaux, Lieutenant, 298 
Primrose, General, 468, 469, 470, 482, 
483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488 
Probyn, General Sir Lighten, Y.C., 
G.C.Y.O., K.C.B., 62, 130, 141, 144, 
146, 151, 152, 161, 172, 175, 207, 
214, 230, 282, 287, 289 
Protheroe, Colonel, 477, 498 
Prussia, Crown Princess of, 509 
Pursoo Khatri, Jemadar, 378, 379 

Quinton, Mr., 531 

Ragobir FTagarkoti, Subadar, 378 
Ram Sing, Raja, 527 
Rampur, ISTawab of, 260, 274 
Rao, Sir Madhava, 502 
Rassam, Mr., 298 
■Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 306, 307 
Reade, Mr., 155j 157 


Reed, General, 27, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
64, 70, 102, 105, 108, 109, 112 
Reegan, Private, 114 
Reid, General Sir Charles, G.C.B., 90, 
93, 95, 105, 120, 124, 127, 129, 131, 
326, 327 

Eemmington, Captain, 141, 151, 172, 
173, 191, 204, 222 
Rennick, Captain, 365 
Re'wa, Maharaja of, 259. 260 
Rich, Captain, 303 
Ricketts, George, C.B., 78, 79, 80 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir , West K. C. B. . 
460, 477 

Rind, Captain, 477 
Ripon, The Marchioness of, 498 
Ripon, The Marquis of, 464, 472, 473, 
492, 493, 495, 498, 503, 506 
Roberts, General Sir Abraham, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 
252, 264, 295, 325, 397, 480, 495 
Roberts, Hon. Frederick Hugh Sherston, 
315, 497, 507, 525, 541 
Roberts, Lady (vddowof Sir Abraham), 
252, 295, 495 

Roberts, The Hon. Aileen Mary, 268. 
271, 273, 497, 542 

Roberts, The Hon. Ada Edwina, 497 
Roberts, Miss, 252, 295, 495 
Roberts, Lady, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 

269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 

278, 292, 293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 

303, 308, 309, 318, 319, 320, 323, 

324, 326, 331, 33'6, 337, 375, 381, 

382, 383, 387, 478, 495, 496, 497, 

499, 501, 502, 504, 506, 510, 514, 

515, 516, 521, 525, 536, 537, 538, 

539, 541, 542, 575, 577, 578* ' 
Roberts, Field-Marshal Lord, Y.C., 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., 
leaves England, 1 ; arrives in India, 
2 ; life in Calcutta, 3-6 ; journey to 
Peshawar, 6-9 ; at Peshawar, 9-19 ; 
visits Kashmir, .19-22 ; joins Horse 
Artillery, 22 ; at Umballa, 22, 23 ; 
revisits Kashmir, 23 ; first visit to 
Simla, 23, 24 ; returns to Peshawar, 
24 ; at Mian Mir, 24 • first Staff 
appointment, 25 ; studies native 
languages, 25 ; passes examination, 

26 ; rides a hundred miles in one 
day, 27 ; tour with General Reed, 

27 j witnesses meeting between Lost 
Mahomed and Sii' John La^vrence, 
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30 ; second Staff appointment, 31 ; 
second tour with General Eeed, 31, 
32 ; refuses appointment in P.W.D., 
32 ; reports on^sanatorium of Glierat, 

32 ; first meeting with JTicholson, 

33 ; returns to Peshawar, 33 ; hears 
first tidings of Mutiny, 34 ; at a 
Council of War, 3G ; Staff Officer to 
Brigadier Chamberlain, 38 ; at the 
mercy of a sentry, 40 ; starts for 
Rawal Pindi, 40 ; with Sir Jolin 
LaAvrence at RaAval Pindi, 58, 59 ; 
joins [Movable Column at Wazirabad, 
63 ; m route to Delhi, 62-82 ; at 
Laliore, 65-69 ; arrives at Delhi, 82 ; 
before Delhi, 96-136 ; appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G. Avith Artillery, 97 ; 
first under fire, 98 ; fidelity of his 
servants, 104 ; Avounded, 106 ; 
intimacy Avith Nicholson, 118 ; 
knocked over by a round shot, 121 ; 
last sight of Nicholson, 130 ; charger 
killed, 132 ; takes part in storming 
of the palace, 136 ; leaves Delhi Avith 
Greathed's column for CaAvnpore, 
142 ; in action at Bulandshahr, 143 ; 
narroAv escape, 144 ; in fight at Ali- 
garh, 147 ; in fight at Agra, 150- 
152 ; first sight of Taj Mahal, 154 ; 
leaves Agi’a, 158 ; arrives at CaAvn- 
pore, 161 ; meets Sir Colin Campbell, 
169 ; marches to LucknoAv, 170-172 ; 
meets AAuth a night adventure, 175- , 
178 ; in the storming of the Sikandar- 
bagh, 181, 182 ; in the attack on 
the Shah Najaf, 184, 185 ; plants 
the colours on the mess-house, 187 ; 
accompanies Outram and Havelock 
to the Residency, 188 ; meets the 
‘ hero of the Redan,’ 201 ; in fight at 
CaAvnpore, 205-208 ; in fight at 
Khudaganj, 213, 214 ; AAunsthe Y.C., 
215 ; at the siege of LucknoAv, 220- 
226 ; AAuth Outram at capture of the 
Chakar Kothi, 223 ; meets Jung 
Bahadur, 224 ; complimented by the 
Commander-in-Chief, 230 ; his vieAA^s 
on the Mutiny, 231-244 ; on our 
present position in India, 246-251 ; 
takes furlough, 251 ; marries, 252 ; 
receives the V.O. from the hands of 
the Queen, 252 ; returns to India, 

253 ; refuses post in Revenue Survey, 

254 ; accompanies Lord Canning on 
his Viceregal j)rogress, 255-267 ; loses 


chance of service in China, 264 ; 
visits Simla, 268, 269 ; accompanies 
Lord Canning through Central India, 
271-273 ; returns to Simla, 273 ; 
ordered to Allahabad, 274 ; accom- 
panies Commauder-in-Chief on tour, 
275, 276 ; returns to Simla, 277 ; again 
on tour Avith Commander-in-Chief, 
278, 279 ; has a sunstroke, 279 ; made 
A.Q.M.G., 280; serves Avith Umbeyla 
expedition, 280-293 ; too junior to 
be a Lieutenant-Colonel, 293 ; voy- 
age round the Cape, 294 ; at home 
again, 295 ; returns to India, 295 ; 
serves AA'ith Abyssinian Expedition, 
295-301 ; bearer 'of the Abyssinian 
despatches, 301; first A.Q.M.G.. 
302 ; returns to India, 303 ; birth of 
daughter, 303 ; serves AA'ith Lushal 
Expedition, 310-318 ; receh^s the 
C.B., 320 ; officiating Q.M.G., 326 ; 
Avith the Prince of AVales at Dellii, 

327 ; first meeting Avith Lord Lytton ; 

328 ; takes, part in the Imperial 
Assemblage at Dellii, 332-335 ; 
accepts command of Punjab Erontier 
Eorce, 336 ; assumes command of 
Kuram Field Force, 348 ; short- 
comings of his column, 348, 349 ; his 
able staff, 350 ; advances into the 
Kuram A^alley, 352-355 ; takes the 
Peiwar Kotal, 355-364 ; devotion of 
his orderlies, 361 ; congi’atulated by 
the Queen,' 365 ; hampered by AA’ant 
of transport, 368 ; punishment of 
treachery, 368 ; action at Khost, 
371 ; misrepresented in the House of 
Commons, 372 ; dismisses a Avar cor- 
respondent, 374; holds a Queen’s 
birthday parade, 378 ; farcAvell to 
CaA^agnari, 380, 381 ; serves on the 
Army Commission, 382 ; his recom- 
mendations gi’adually carried out, 
382 ; appointed Comniander of Kabul 
Field Force, 384 ; starts for Kabul, 
387 ; correspondence AA'ith Yakub 
Khan, 388 ; issues a Proclamation 
to the people of Kabul, 390 ; meet- 
ing AA'ith Yakub Khan, 395 ; issues^ a 
Proclamation and an order, 397 ; 
takes the Shutargardan, 399 ; defeats 
the Afghans at Charasia, 403-406 ; 
ad\'ances on Kabul, 407-410 ; msti’uc- 
tions from the Government of India, 
411, 412 ; inspects the Embassy and 
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the Bala Hissar, 412, 413 ; receives 
abdication of Yakub Khan, 414 ; 
issues a Proclamation, 415, 416 ; 
makes a formal entry into Kabul, 
416 ; adopts measures for carrying 
on administration, 417 ; misrepre- 
sented in House of Commons, 417 ; 
congratulated by the Queen and the 
Viceroy, 418 ; wintering at Kabul, 
418-427 ; attacked by the tribesmen 
on all sides, 428-440 ; life saved by 
Mazr Ali, 436 ; storming of the 
Takht-i-Shah, 441, 442; further 
attacks, 444-447 ; concentrates his 
forces at Sherpur, 448, 449 ; 

strengthens his defences, 449, 450 ; 
arrests Daud Shah, 451 ; defeats and 
disperses the tribesmen, 453, 454 ; 
reopens communication with India, 
455 ; issues a Proclamation, 455 ; 
fortifies Sherpur, 456 ; negotiations 
at Kabul, 456-462 ; holds a durbar, 
462 ; hands over supreme command 
to Sir Donald Stewart, 465 ; visits 
Jalalabad, 468 ; hears news of Mai- 
wand, 468 ; telegi’am to Adjutant- 
General, 472 ; appointed Commander 
of Kabul-Kandahar Pield Force, 473 ; 
preparations for the march, 473, 474; 
details of the Force, 475, 476 ; com- 
missariat and transport, 477, 478 ; 
starts for Kandahar, 478 ; order of 
marching, 479 ; reaches Ghazni, 480 ; 
reaches Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 481 ; tele- 
graphs progress to Government, 481 ; 
food required daily for the force, 482 ; 
down with fever, 482 ; reports pro- 
gress, 483 ; letter from General 
Phayre, 483 ; telegraphs to Simla, 
484 ; reaches Kandahar, 484 ; de- 
moralized condition of the garrison, 
484 ; encamps to the west of the 
city, 485 ; reconnoiti’es the enemy’s 
position, 486 ; assumes command of 
the Army of Southern Afghanistan, 
487 ; defeats Ayub Khan, 488-491 ; 
and caj^tures his camp, 491 ; tele- 
graphs the news, 492 ; difficulties 
about supplies, 492 ; congratulated 
by the Queen and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, 493; made G.C.B., 493; 
appointed Conmiander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army, 493 ; proceeds to 
Quetta, 493 ; parting Avith the 
troops, 494 ; pleasant memories, 


494 ; receives autograph letter from 
the Queen, 495 ; reception in Eng- 
land, 495 ; appointed Governor of 
Hatal and'Commander of the Forces 
in South Africa, 497 ; witnesses the 
manceuvres of the German Army, 
497 ; offered the Quartermaster- 
Generalship, 497 ; proceeds to Madras, 
497 ; visits the Andaman Islands, 
497 ; proceeds to Burma, 498 ; de- 
clines the Quartermaster-Generalship, 
498 ; measures for improving the 
Madras Army, 499-501 ; memories 
of Madras, 501, 502 ; visits Calcutta, 
503 ; meeting Avith Abdur Rahman 
at RaAval Pindi, 504^506 ; returns to 
Madras, 507 ; appointed Commander- 
in- Chief in India, 507 ; brief visit to 
England, 507 ; accompanies Lord 
Dufferin to GAvalior, 507 ; proceeds 
to Delhi, 509 ; Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 509 ; accompanies Lord Duf- 
ferin to Burma, 509, 510 ; proceeds 
to the Horth-West Frontier, 510 ; 
makes a tour of inspection, 510-512 ; 
draAvs up a memorandum on frontier 
defence, 512, 513 ; Lady Roberts’s 
Homes, 514, 515; sends reinforcements 
to Burma, 516 ; lands at Rangoon, 
517; measures for pacification of Upper 
Burma, 518 ; inspects North- West 
Frontier Avith General Chesney, 518 ; 
receives Grand Cross of tbe Indian 
Empire, 519 ; establishes ‘ Regi- 
mental Institutes,’ 519 ; establishes 
the Army Temperance Association, 
520 ; makes a tour Avith Lord Duf- 
ferin along the North-West Frontier, 
521 ; official inspections, 521 ; jn’e- 
sides oAm Defence and Mobilization 
Committees, 522-524 ; supports Lord 
Dufferin’s sclieme for the utilization 
of Nath^e States’ armies, 524 ; visits 
the frontier, 525 ; spends Christmas 
in camp, 525 ; visits Calcutta, 525 ; 
makes a tour of inspection in Cen- 
tral India and Raj pu tana, 525-527 ; 
and in Kashmir, 527 ; remodels the 
system of musketry instruction for 
the Native Army, 527 ; improve- 
ments in Artillery and Cavalry, 528 ; 
visits the frontier with Lord Lans- 
doAvne, 529 ; offered the post of 
Adjutant-General, 529 ; meets Prince 
Albert Victor in Calcutta, 529 ; 
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entertains the Prince at Muridki, 
530 ; extension of command, 530 ; 
meets the Cesarewitch in Calcutta, 
531 ; views on the Native Army, 
532 ; steps taken to increase its 
efficiency, 532, 533 ; concession to the 
Native Army, 533 ; unable to remedy 
the under-officering of Native regi- 
ments, 533 ; inspects the Zhob 
valley with General Brackenbury, 
534 ; raised to the peerage, 535 ; 
visits Bunna, 536 ; visits Nepal, 

536 ; review of the Maharaja’s troops, 

537 ; a gi*and durbar, 537 ; an even- 
ing reception at the palace, 537, 538 ; 
c short tour in the Punjab, 538; pro- 
posed Mission to the Amir, 539 ; the 
Mission abandoned, 539 ; adieu to 
Simla, 540 ; final tour in the Pun- 
jab, 540 ; farewell entertainments at 
Lahore, 540 ; at Lucknow, 541 ; and 
at Calcutta, 541 ; pig-sticking at 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, 542 ; address 
from the municipality of Ahmeda- 
bad, 542 ; parting dinner at the 
Byculla Club, 542 ; the end of forty- 
one years in India, 543 ; letter to 
Yakub Khan, 551 ; interview with 
Yakub Khan’s agents, 551-553 ; 
official report on interview with 
Yakub Khan, 554-556 ; extraet from 
Keport on Commissariat, 566-569 ; 
instructions to officers commanding 
Column in Burma, 569-572 ; farewell 
address from Sikhs of the Punjab, 
572, 573 ; from Hindus of the Pun- 
jab, 574, 575 ; from Mahomedans of 
the Punjab, 575-577 ; from the 
European community of the Punjab, 
577, 578 ; from the Talukdars of 
Oudh, 578 ; (rom the citizens of 
Calcutta, 579, 580 

Robertson, Lieutenant, 477 
Robinson, Lieutenant, 488 
Romanofski, General, 304 
Rose, Sir Hugh. See Strathnairn 
Ross, General Sir John, G.C.B., 457, 
463, 465, 475, 487,488, 489, 490, 507 
Ross,''Lieutenant- Colonel, 385 
Dr. Tyrrell, 214, 215, 267 
Mrs. Tyi’rell, 267 
Rothney, Captain, 62, 79 
Runjit Sing, 20, 267 
Russell, Brigadier D., 169, 173, 178, 
186, 190, 191 
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Russell, General Sir Edward Lechmere, 
K.G.S.I., 298, 301 
Russell, Lieutenant, 52 
Russia, Czar of, 369, 462, 554, 555, 

556, 557, 558 

Ruttim Sing, Subadar, 139, 140 

St. John, Sir Oliver, 343, 460, 470, 
483, 485 

Saiyad Nur Mahomed, 308, 321, 322, 
323, 329, 335, 421, 554 
Sale, Sir Robert, 14, 77, 107, 377, 
424, 468 

Salisbury, The Marquis of, 329, 347, 
507, 563 

Salkeld, Lieutenant, 126 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, 185 
Salmond, Lieutenant, 207 
Saraandar Khan, 455 
Sandeman, Colonel, 77 

Sir Robert, 77, 227, 330, 493, 
511 529 

Sandford, Major, 222, 223 
Sandhurst, General Lord, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. (Sir William Mansfield), 
166, 179, 184, 197, 198, 202, 206, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 222, 226, 257, 
295, 296, 297, 299, 302, 309 
Sandhurst, Lady, 257 
Sankar Dass, Native Doctor, 378 
Sarel, Captain, 144 
Schouvaloff, Count, 340 
Scott, Captain A., 550 
Major, 83, 89, 120 
Seaton, Brigadier, 212 
Shafto, Captain, 418 
Shah Jehan, 238 

Shah Mahomed Khan, Wazir, 391, 392, 
393, 401, 413, 427, 551, 557 
Shah Shuja, 10, 14, 339 
Shaidad Khan, Resaidar, 71 
Sher Ali, Amir, 303, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 308, 321, 322, 323, 328, 329, 

330, 331, 335, 336, 338, 340, 34L 

342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 

351, 352, 353, 354, 368, 369, 373, 

375, 377, 421, 428, 457, 458, 459, 

466, 467, 538, 552, 554, 555, 556. 

557, 558, 559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 
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Sher Ali, Sirdar, 468, 469 
Sherindil Khan, Sirdar, 481 
Sher Mahomed, Jemadar, 394 
SlniTes, Lieutenant, 362, 453 ^ 
Sherston, Lieutenant John, 435 
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Shore, Sir John. See Tcignmoutli 
Showers, Brigadier, 85, 95, 99, 105, 
109, 110, 113, 114 
Sildm, Raja of, 524 

Sindhia, Maharaja, 154, 168,-262, 274, 
278, 279, 334,' 507 
Sirdar Sing, 526 
Skinner, James, 133 
Skoheleff, General, 503 
Sladen, Mrs., 277, 278, 293, 298 
Slater, Major, 492 
Sleeman, Colonel, 235, 246 
Smith, Captain, 204, 205 
Major Euan, 477 
Major Percy, 221 
Smyth, Colonel, 48 

Smyth- Windham, " Major, 384, 434, 
435, 436 

Somerset, Sir Henry, 112 
Spens, Captain, 447 
Spottiswoode, Colonel, 62 
Spratt, Lieutenant, 384 
Stanhope, The Hon. E., 417, 529, 
530 

Stanley, Lord, 547 
Staveley, Lady, 335 
Sir Charles, 335 
Sterling, Colonel, 550 
Stewart, John, 2, 3 
Patrick, 178 

Eield-Marshal Sir Donald Martin, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
9, 97, 230, 263, 271, 280, 293, 
296, 297, 298, 300, 310, 318, 
326, 346, 384, 394, 456, 459, 
460, 462, 463, 464, 465,* 467, 
468, 471, 472, 473, 474, 478, 
480, 485, 493, 498, 500, 504, 
507, 509, 510, 544, 545, 546, 
562, 565, 566 
Lieutenant Donald, 492 
Lady, 9, 271, 293, 297, 498 
Sii' Herbert, 320 

Stewart-Mackenzie, Captain, 436, 437 
Stillman, Lieutenant, 102, 103 
Stolietoff, General, 341, 342, 343, 421, 
554, 555, 556, 557 

Strathnairn, Field - Marshal Lord, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (Sir Hugh Rose), 
75, 76, 229, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 285, 
287, 288, 293, 295, 320 
StrattonJ Captain, 385, 407, 491, 
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Sullivan, Gunner, 163 


Sultan Jan, Shahzada, 372, 373 
Swat, Akhund of, 282, 283, 281, 286, 
291 

Swinley, Captain, 371, 384, 445 
Syad Ahmed Shah, 281 
Symons, Major, 518 
Synge, Captain, 127 

Taj Sing, Sepoy, 489 
Tamerlane, 263 

Tanner, Lieutenant-General Sir Oriel, 
K.C.B., 480, 481 

Tantia Topi, 162, 168, 205, 208, 210, 
211, 261, 278, 279 
Taylor, Corporal, 127 

Colonel Reyn ell, 283, 284, 285, 
286, 291, 292 

General Sir Alexander, G.G.B., 
99, 117, 119, 121, 134, 282, 
291 

Teignmouth, Lord, 303 
TemiAe, Sir Richard, 325, 326 
Thebaw, King, 508, 510 
Thelwall, Brigadier, 357, 550 
Theodore, King, 295, 298, 301 
Thesiger, General. See Chelmsford 
Thomson, Lieutenant, 72 
Lieutenant, 163 
Thornhill, M., 154, 155, 156 
Thornton, Thomas, C.S.L, 79, 80 
Tikaram Kwas, Sepoy, 490 
Tombs, Major-General Sir Harry, A^.C. , 
K.O.B.,'83, 93, 96, 102, 103, 120, 
127, 129, 130 
Tonk, Hawab of, 261 
Townsend, Dr., 394 
Travancore, Maharaja of, 501 
Travers, Lieutenant Eaton, 111, 140 
Major, 169,. 178, 180 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 268, 269 
Trower, Lieutenant, 443 
Tiyon, Admiral Sir George, K.C.B., 
301 

Turner, Colonel F., 151, 218 

Brigadier - General Sir AW AV. , 
K.C.B., 288, 289, 290 
Tweeddale, AA^illiam Hay, Marquess of, 
54 

Tyndall, Colonel, 550 
Tytler, Captain, 87 88 
Mrs.. 87 

Udaipur, Maharana of, 334, 525 
Ulwar, Maharaja of, 261, 526 
Unjur Tiwari, 208, 209, 217 
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Vandeleur, Major, d86 
Vauglian, Lieutenant, 213 

General Sir T. L., K.C.B., 288 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, 162, 252, 254, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 266, 270, 298, 

325, 327, 331, 333, 334, 335, 365, 

378, 405, 418, 492, 493, 495, 502, 

505, 507, 519, 530, 533, 535, 538, 

539, 542, 562, 563, 564, 565, 573, 

574, 575, 576, 577, 578 

Villiers, Colonel, 350 
Vitkie^dtch, Captain, 338, 339 
Vizianagi’ani, Maharaja of, 501 
Vonolel, Chief, 317 
Yousdcn, Captain, 446 
A^ozgonoff, General, 558 

AA^aldian, Mir of, 330 

AVale, Captain, 227 

AVales, li.R.H.the Prince of, 120, 302, 

326, 327, 328, 335 

AVales, H.R.H. the Princess of, 302 
AValidad Khan, 143, 144 
AVali Mahomed Khan, 303, 373, 395, 
396, 398, 419, 429, 439, 448, 469 
AValker, General Janies, C.B., 62, 63 
AValler, Major Robert, 14 
AValpole, Brigadier, 204, 205, 212, 217, 
222, 227 

AA^altoii, Captain, ISO, 181 
AA^arburton, Colonel, 511 
AVaterfield, Colonel Garrow, 350, 362, 
365, 370 

AVaterford, The Marchioness of, 264 
The Marquess of, 252 
AA^atson, General Sir John, A^C., 
K.O.B., 23, 62, 72, 130, 141, 143, 
144, 146, 150, 151, 152, 161, 172, 
175, 178, 219, 222, 230, 375 
AA^elchman, Colonel, 95 
AVellesley, The Marquess, 234, 237 
AA^ellington, Duke of, 194, 501 
AYheeler, Sir Hugh, 112, 159, 161, 162, 
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Talboys, 333, 335 

AVhite, Sir George, 32, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410, 441, 442, 490, 
517, 530 

AATlde, Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred, 
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K.C.B., K.C.S.L, 62, 141, 142, 181, 
228, 288, 289 

AVilliam I., The Emperor, 497, 509 
AA^illiams, Lieutenant, 78, 79, 80 
Colonel, 385, 443, 446, 454 
AYilloughby, Lieutenant, 183 
AVilson, Sir Archdale, 44, 47, 48, 57, 
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Abdue Rahman xoroclaimed Amir, 467 
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Cliief, Bombay and Madras, 382 
Abyssinian Expedition, 295-302 
Afghan War, first, 241 
Agra, Fight at, 150-153 
Ahmedkhel, Battle of, 463, 480 
Aligarh, Figlit at, 147 
Alipur, Attack on, 100, 101 
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Temperance Association, Establish- 
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of Lord Mayo, 318 
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Barrackpore, Outbreak at, 43 
Berhampur, Outbreak at, 42 
Berlin Treaty, 341, 342 
Black Mountain Expeditions, 524, 531 
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Burma Expedition, 508, 509, 510 516- 
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Ohitral Expedition, 524, 535 . 
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Siege of, 82-140 ; the first victory, 
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84 ; Barnard’s success, 85 ; the 
FlagstaiT Tower, 87 ; attacking 
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defences, 89 ; death of Quintin 
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sieged, 93 ; hard fighting, 94, 
95 ; arrival of reinforcements, 
98 ; death of Barnard, 101 ; 
Reed takes command, 102 ; 
treachery in camp, 105 , more 
hard fighting, 106 ; sufferings 
of sick and wounded, 107 : 
Wilson takes, command, 108 ; 
Nicholson and the Movable 
Column arrive, 114 ; Baird- 
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enemy, 173 ; ammunition want- 
ing, 175 ; the advance, 178 ; 
Sir Colin wounded, 179 ; attack 
on the Sikandarbagh, 180-182 ; 
the Shah Najaf, 184, 185 ; the 
relief effected, 187; meeting of 
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194 ; and by Sir John Malcolm, 
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Panjdeh, Incident at, 503 
Peiwar Kotal, Taking of, 355-364 
Persia, War with, 30, 238 
Plassy, Battle of, 194, 242 
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Russian Treaty with, 421, 559 
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Sikandarbagh, Attack on the, 178-182 
Sikim Expedition, 524 
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Zhob' Expedition, 530 
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